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DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 
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ART.  L-TDE  LATE  J.  IX  B.  Dfr  BOW. 

**  Pftme  is  the  tpar  the  dear  spirit  doth  rsise, 

(That  last  Inarmf  tv  of  noble  mlods), 
To  seom  delights  and  Uye  laborious  days.** 

The  distinguished  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1820.  Having  become  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  entered  a  long-established  mercantile 
house,  where  he  acquired  those  methodical  habits  of  business 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  his  success  in  after  life.  His 
ardent  and  ambitious  spirit  prompted  him  to  seek  a  wider 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talente.  He  was  persuaded  by  his 
mends  to  repair  to  the  Cokesbury  Institute,  in  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict, which  was  then  in  a  flourishing  condition  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  renowned  preceptor.  After  completing  his  usual 
course  of  studies,  he  thought  that  it  would  not  be  an  unprofit- 
able waste  of  time  to  make  a  tour  through  the  land  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  He  relate^  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  a 
eomewhat  amusing  incident  of  this  roving  tour.  As  he  was, 
about  nightfall,  approaching  a  country  village,  a  terrible  thun- 
der-cloud admonisned  him  to  seek  refuge  in  an  inn  from  the 
peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm,  but  the  Cerberus  of  a  landlord  was 
inexorable.  On  being  questioned  by  the  inquisitive  or  rather 
inquisitorial  tavern-keeper  as  to  the  locality  of  his  home,  he  re- 
sponded that  he  was  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  ;  on  which  the 
Puritan  exclaimed  with  fanatical  fury,  that  no  vile  kidnapper  of 
slaves  should  cross  the  threshold  of  his  door.  Our  tourist  was 
compelled  to  continue  his  travels  under  these  adverse  circum^ 
stances  until  he  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  hospitalities  of  a 
more  humane  neighbor,  who  not  only,  like  the  good  Samaritan, 
administered  to  his  necessities,  but  ever  after  evinced  a  lively 
interest  in  his  welfare. 

Mr.  De  Bow  soon  after  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was 
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entered  a  student  of  the  Charleston  College  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  William  T.  Brantly,  for  whom  he  always  enter- 
tained feelings  of  filial  regard.  After  graduating  with  distin- 
guished honor  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  not  long 
after  became  a  practitioner  in  that  noble  profession  which  a 
renowned  philosophical  Statesman  has  said  does  more  to  en- 
large the  human  understanding  than  all  the  other  kinds  of 
study  put  together.  But  the  native  bent  of  his  genius  was  to 
statistical  and  literary  pursuits.  He  relinquished  the  law  and 
betook  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  venerable  SotUhem 
Quarterly  Review  then  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  D.  K.  Whit- 
aker,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary  attainments.  His 
contributions  to  this  periodical — '^  The  Life  of  Robert  Sieur  de 
la  Salle  f  "  The  Characteristics  of  a  Statesman  ;"  "  Law  and 
Lawyers  :"  "  The  Northern  Pacific,  California,  Oregon  and  the 
Oregon  Question" — were  declared  by  competent  judges  to  be 
indicative  of  superior  talents  in  this  kind  of  composition.  The 
last  attracted  the  attention  of  British  and  French  statesmen 
and  won  for  the  author  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
public  affairs;"  But  the  slow  progress  of  a  Quarterly  did  not 
altogether  suit  his  impulsive  genius.  He  justly  appreciated  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  What  was  most  needed  at 
the  South  was  a  monthly  publication,  devoted  to  the  statistics  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge 
on  matters  of  science,  agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  arts. 
Taking  counsel  with  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Poinsett,  and  other 
friends,  he  projected  a  work  which,  conducted  with  signal  ability 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  acquired  a  national  reputation. 
But  here  it  is  best  to  let  the  Editor  speak  for  himself.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  first  number  of  the  Review,  which  appeared 
in  January,  1846,  Mr.  De  Bow  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  The  design  and  object  of  an  enterprise,  new  in  its  character, 
which  is  to  be  dependent  upon  public  sympathy  for  support,  ought 
to  be  distinctly  stated  in  the  outset  and  clearly  understood. 

"  If  purposes  of  an  elevated  nature  are  to  be  achieved,  the  oo- 
€upation  of  ground  rich  in  resources  and  hitherto  untitled,  the 
diffusion  of  instruction  and  light  upon  interests  most  practical  and 
important,  the  advocacy  of  widest  sections,  and  everything  that 
contributes  to  their  nioral  and  phvsical  advance ;  if  the  aims  be 
high  as  these,  and  guarantees  be  furnished  for  their  attainment, 
then  we  conceive,  beyond  all  question,  the  enterprise  places  itself 
at  once  upon  a  basis  of  enduring  strength,  and  commands  the 
approval  and  support  of  every  citizen  wbhing  well  to  his 
country.  . 

"  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scale  be  reversed,  and  that 
which  is  proposed  be  in  reality  valueless,  even  when  accomplish- 
ed— if  the  field  to  be  occupied  is  already  ably  and  adequately  com- 
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tnaoded,  or  the  would-be  occupiers  are  meagre  in  resources,  of 
inefficient  action  and  circumscribed  views,  m  such  a  case,  we 
imagine,  no  prophetic  vision  can  be  reauired  to  pierce  into  des- 
tiny, and  determine  that  declension  ana  decay  which  are  follow- 
ing inevitably  on — rapid,  certain,  unlamented.  There  is  no  power 
long  to  deceive  mankind  in  matters  of  this  nature.  A  keen  sensi- 
tiveness happily  prevails  in  the  world,  whose  benign  influence  it 
is  to  rescue  society  and  literature  from  the  excrescences  which 
would  otherwise  ^row  up  from  them — a  sensitiveness  which  chas- 
tisespretension  with  neglect. 

"Tne  journal  which  is  now  ushered  upon  the  world,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  delineated,  will,  of  course,  stand  or  fall  as  it 
approximates  to  one  extreme  or  the  other  of  the  contrast  which 
has  been  drawn.  That  the  editor  will  have  a  powerful  incentive, 
demanding  his  whole  resources  and  energy  to  reach  the  happier 
and  better  future  involved,  will  be  conceded  without  argument ; 
aod,  indeed,  if  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  history,  the  wants 
and  resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States — ^if  a  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  acquaintance  with  commercial  movements, 
internal  and  foreign — ^if  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
international  and  local  law,  acquired  in  the  8tudies%nd  duties  of  a 
profession  and  an  editorial  experience  in  the  conduction  of  one  of 
the  first  literary  works  in  the  Union,  superadded  to  that  which  is 
equal  to  all  the  rest,  and,  perhaps,  above  them  atl,  industry,  ap- 
plication, and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  sections  advocated, 
can  be  of  any  avail  and  at  all  an  earnest  of  the  future,  that  hap- 
pier and  better  fortune  will  be  won. 

'^  To  those  who  have  any  experience  in  the  conduction  of  South- 
em  or  Western  periodical  literature,  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments under  which  it  has  always  been  doomed  to  struggle,  are 
matters  of  familiar  knowledge.  In  the  higher  departments  little 
has  yet  been  accomplished  among  us.  Able  monthlies  and  quar- 
terlies, devoted  exchmvely  to  literature,  in  its  lighter  walks  of 
fancy,  or  its  statelier  tread  of  philosophy,  have  run  their  brief 
career  and  expired  almost  in  the  very  throes  that  gave  them  birth. 
We  have  seen  some  of  them  live  on,  however,  live  in  spite  of  the 
strewn  wrecks  around,  but  it  has  been  a  galvanized  life — ^action 
without  the  heart- work  and  the  blood — without  the  power  from 
within  of  supplying  the  elements  of  its  continuance.  There  is  not 
one  of  these,  and  we  speak  it  with  knowledge,  not  one  remun- 
erating its  proprietors  now  in  any  degree  proportionate  with  their 
labors.  The  remuneration,  if  it  come  at  aU,  as  the  starved  devotee 
to  literature  and  science  too  frequently  greets  it,  is  the  simple 
consciousness  of  extending  the  influence  and  the  empire  of 
letters. 

''We  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  what  is  so 
lamentable  in  itself.  We  have  seen  speculations  to  this  efiect,  and 
heard  various  explications  attempted.  To  us,  at  present,  the 
simple  fact  is  sufficient,  and  the  corollary  which  is  deducible  from 
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it.  Disguise  the  painful  truth  as  wo  may,  it  is  still  stubbornly 
there,  that  the  South  and  West  have  not  yet,  whatever  the  reasons, 
attained  to  that  happy  pre-eminence  when  a  reading  population, 
heartily  appreciating  literature  and  sympathizing  with  it  for  itself, 
and  for  itself  alone,  can  be  afforded,  large  enough  to  give  character 
and  permanency  to  literary  movements  in  their  midst.  The  con- 
fession is  wrung  from  us  with  regret.  If  we  take  the  South,  from 
the  Old  Dominion,  as  it  stretches  itself  to  the  Gulf,  there  is  a 
population  scattered  and  difficult  to  be  reached  by  the  influences 
of  letters.  If  wo  take  the  West,  sweeping  away  through  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  States,  forming  and  developing,  there  are 
men  struggling  with  the  wilderness,  subduing  soil  into  cultivation, 
opening  trade  and  creating  for  it  avenues.  The  first  efforts  of 
these  men  have  their  aim  and  end  in  physical  good.  The  physical 
want  precedes,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  intellectual,  rlough- 
shares  come  before  philosophy.  The  utiU^  and  then  the  dulce — the 
body  first,  and  the  mtellect,  which  is  beyond  it.  No  demonstra- 
tions of  Malthus  are  needed  here. 

"  With  convictions  of  this  kind,  there  would  be,  in  our  case, 
something  of  ^e  nature  of  fatuity,  were  we  to  enter  the  literary 
field  with  a  new  enterprise,  to  be  sustained  amid  all  its  hazards, 
and  to  rest  solelj/  for  its  success  upon  the  votaries  which  literature 
may  chance  to  have.  We  should  rather  marvel  at  such  temerity 
in  another  than  be  inclined  to  imitate  it  ourself.  Our  individual 
resources,  though  they  might  be  sustained  by  ever  so  large  an 
amount  of  public  spirit,  would  unquestionably  be  exhausted  in  the 
large  outlays  and  the  meagre  revenues  which  our  literary  friends 
now  and  then  dolefully  count  up.  We  should  yield  ourself  in  the 
struggle  to  place  others  on  their  feet,  and  prejudice  a  good  cause 
by  a  premature  advocacy  and  a  forced  abandonment  of  it. 

"  What,  then,  can  be  done,  and  why  are  we  moving  at  all  ?  By 
what  process  have  we  been  lulled  into  the  pleasing  assurance  that 
our  present  connection  with  the  publishing  world  will  be  a 
successful,  an  enduring,  and  an  influential  one  ?  We  answer,  in 
brief,  that  we  address  ourselves  to  the  times  as  they  are,  and  to 
the  circumstances  as  they  exist.  The  class  of  wants  which  comes 
within  our  cogLizance,  and  which  we  volunteer  to  supply,  is  the 
class  which  our  region  of  country  is  now  feeling,  must  feel,  and 
continue  to  feel,  before  any  other  class  can  be  thought  of,  or  even 
exist.  They  are  the  practical  wants  of  every-day  life,  developed 
in  the  first  movements  of  private  or  public  enterprise ;  in  the  busi- 
ness relations  of  man  with  his  fellow-man.  Falling  in  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  country,  without  dropping  behind  on  the 
one  hand,  or  outstri^ing  it  on  the  other,  we  seize  upon  the 
practical  field  of  labor.  We  hold  up  the  *  map  of  busy  life,'  with 
its  broad,  deep  lines  of  struggles,  and  toils,  and  hazards,  in  con- 
quering wildernesses  into  fields ;  in  rearing  up  States  out  of 
adventurous  woodmen ;  in  advancing  individual  fortune ;  in  con- 
necting section  with  section,  and  region  with  region,  by  ties  of 
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reciprocal  interest  and  fraternal  affection ;  and  in  marching  on  with 
the  whole  to  those  high  destinies  which,  as  a  people,  it  seems  to 
be  the  will  of  God  we  are  to  reach." 

He  at  first  contemplated  publishing  bis  Review  in  his  native 
city,  loving  her  with  the  devotion  of  a  lover,  and  always  desir- 
ous that  his  future  fame  might  be  associated  with  her.  But 
mature  reflection  induced  him  to  emigrate  to  New  Orleans,  the 
great  Commercial  Emporium  of  the  West.  No  sooner  had  his 
KEViEW  been  established,  than  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

When  President  Pierce  came»into  the  presidential  chair,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  invited  Mr.  De  Bow  to  take  charge  of 
the  Census  Bureau.  As  Editor  and  Compiler  of  the  great  Cen- 
sus Report  of  the  United  States  for  1850,  it  is  admitted  that  he 
surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  great  task  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself,  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  executed  it. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  curious  inquiry  and  immense 
value,  and  was  prepared  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  who  was  at  this  time  Secretary 
of  War,  recommended  him  to  the  Chinese  Mission,  but  patriotic 
motives  induced  him  to  continue  within  the  sphere  of  his  duties 
at  home. 

His  arduous  labors  in  preparing  the  Census  did  not  lessen  his 
zeal  for  advancing  the  interests  of  his  Review,  which  after 
struggling  with  and  vanquishing  many  diflSculties,  had  attained 
an  extensive  circulation  and  great  popularitjr  at  the  South.  He 
was  always  a  warm  advocate  of  Southern  rights.  His  political 
opinions  were  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  those  who  were  regarded  as  standard  authorities  in  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina.  More  recently  he  revered  Mr.  Cal- 
houn as  the  true  prophet,  who  clearly  discerned  and  foretold 
the  approaching  storm  that  was  to  desolate  our  beloved  country. 

'TwAS  the  sunset  of  life  gave  him  mystical  lore, 
As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

An  elaborate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Memphis  Con- 
vention over  which  Mr.  C.  presided,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  De 
Bow  who  was  one  of  the  Secretaries.  Its  objects  are  thus  stated 
by  him : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  his  opening  address  on  taking  the  chair  pre- 
sented an  admirable  view  of  the  whole  field  which  could  be  pro- 
perly and  practically  embraced.  He  did  not  wish  to  touch  upon 
mooted  questions,  and  was  happy  to  perceive,  in  the  call  of  the 
.  convention,  a  determination  to  exclude  everything  which 
might,  by  a  possibilitv,  draw  out  political  prejudices.  The  West, 
South-west,  and  South,  were  to  him  deeply  interesting  portions  of 
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the  Union,  and  whatever  would  tend  to  elevate  them,  would  meet 
with  his  hearty  co-operation.  These  were  the  great  agricultural 
divisions,  whether  terminating  on  the  Southern  Atlantic,  on  the 
extended  ^ulf,  or  running  backward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountuns 
and  reachmg  to  the  Lakes.  In  these  sections,  two  thin^  next  to 
the  production,  was  the  distribution  of  their  wealth,  m  proper 
markets,  with  a  commaud  of  those  niarket9 ;  and  the  military  and 
moral  safeguards  which  could  be  thrown  around  the  various 
necessary  transpoi-tations.  He  did  not,  himself,  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  General  Government  to  conduct  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement.  He  had,  independently  of  other  obiections, 
seen  the  evil  effects  of  it,  in  too  many  instances  where  it  has  been 
attempted,  and  the  system  of  log-rolling  which  ensued ;  but,  in 
relation  to  the  great  high-way  of  western  commerce  at  least,  the 
gi'eat  inland  sea  of  the  country — the  Mississippi — he  did  not,  for 
a  moment  question  that  government  was  as  much  obligated  to 
protect,  defend,  and  improve  it  in  every  particular,  as  it  was,  to 
conduct  these  operations  on  the  sea  board.  It  was  the  genius  of 
our  government,  and  what  was  to  him  its  beautiful  feature,  that 
what  individual  enterprise  could  effect  alone,  was  to  be  left  to  in- 
dividual enterprise ;  what  a  state  and  individuals  could  achieve 
together,  was  left  to  the  joint  action  of  individual  and  state;  but, 
what  neither  of  these,  separately,  or  conjoined,  were  able  to  ac- 
complish, that,  and  that  only,  was  the  province  of  the  Federal 
Government.  He  thought  this  was  the  case  in  reference  to  the 
Mississippi  river.  There  was  an  indirect  aid,  however,  which 
might  be  furnished  by  the  federal  arm,  to  internal  improvement 
schemes.  As  a  land  proprietor,  (a  position  which  he  hoped  it 
would  not  long  occupy)  tne  government,  in  consideration  of  the 
improved  value  of  its  public  domain,  might  grant  alternate  sec- 
tions of  unoccupied  land  to  the  roads,  etc.,  proposing  to  pass 
through  it.  A  quid  pro  quo  was  only  fair  when  a  real  benefit  was 
obtained.  A  bounty,  too,  might  be  furnished  to  railroads,  by 
allowing  their  iron  duty  free,  which  would  be  equivsdent  to  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  This  would  not,  he  thought, 
interfere  with  the  manufacturers  of  iron  at  home,  since  he  had  it 
on  ^ood  authority  that  they  could  produce  it  as  cheap  as  the 
foreign  article,  taking  all  things  together,  and  the  bounty  afforded 
them  by  Government  now,  would  onljr  enable  them,  unaer  the  in- 
fluence of  monopoly,  to  keep  up  pnces  for  a  long  period,  far 
above  what  would  otherwise  satisfy.  In  regard  to  the  various 
railroad  schemes  in  contemplation  he  considered  that  which 
sought  to  connect  the  Southern  Seaboard  with  the  Mississippi 
valley  as  most  important  in  every  particular.  Commercially,  it 
threw  open  markets  to  Western  produce  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  furnished  two  outlets  where  but  one  had  existed  before.  In 
a  time  of  war,  there  could  be  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  this. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  blockaded,  and  the  Golf 
of  Mexico  swept  by  foreign  cruisers,  and  the  vast  produce  of  the 
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rallej  would  not  be  left  to  perish,  but  could  seek  its  eastward 
passage  in  safety  to  the  Atlantic  ports — and  when  the  canal,  of 
which  he  was  much  in  favor,  was  constructed,  its  way  to  the  lakes 
would  be  equally  open  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Calhoun  dwelt  upon  the  rare  advantages  possessed 
by  the  regions  of  the  South  and  West  above  all  others  on  the 
globe;  their  fertility,  their  diversity  of  climate  and  production, 
their  geographical  position,  and  ventured  to  predict  that  in  less 
tiian  one  geaeration,  shotdd  the  Union  continue  (which  he  hoped 
would  be  perpetual),  the  West  would  be  engaged  in  deliberations 
to  extend  its  connection  with  the  Pacific,  as  it  now  was  with  the 
Atlantic,  luid  that  the  connection  would  be  as  intimate  with  the 
one  as  with  the  other.  '  In  the  end,  the  commerce  of  both  would 
be  commanded,  and  the  great  valley  become  the  centre  of  the 
conmierce  of  tJhe  worlds  as  well  as  of  our  great  Union,  if  we  shall 
preserve  our  liberty  and  our  free  popular  institutions.' '' 

In  the  September  number  of  this  year  Mr.  De  Bow  wrote  an 
article  on  "  American  Legislation,  Science,  Art,  and  Literature,"* 
which  contains  a  complete  exposd  of  his  political  opinions.  In 
the  note  to  this  article  he  suggested  an  apparent  flaw  in  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  he  invited  5lr.  C,  or  some  one 
else,  to  remove.  In  explanation  of  it  he  received  the  following 
letter  :— 

"  My  Dkar  Sir, — ^I  received,  on  my  arrival  home  a  few  days 
since,  the  copy  of  your  Rbvikw  which  you  sent  me,  and  read  (before 
I  received  your  note)  the  article  to  which  you  refer  with  pleasure. 

*'  The  note  to  which  you  refer,  of  course  attracted  my  attention. 
Thinking,  as  you  do,  you  were  bound,  as  editor,  to  express  your 
dissent ;  but  I  must  say,  on  a  review  of  the  point,  I  cannot  think 
your  dissent  well  founded.  It  rests  on  the  ffround  that,  when  the 
Cronstitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  of  withholding  consent, 
it  at  the  same  time,  by  implication,  gives  the  power  of  legislating 
on  the  case,  from  which  the  consent,  if  given,  would  exclude  it. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  implication.  The  implication  is  the 
reverse  in  cases  like  this,  where  power  is  divided.  Neither  party 
can  act  in  such  cases  where  the  consent  of  the  other  is  required, 
or  in  the  case  of  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  to  an  act,  or  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  an  act  of  Coi^ress,  which  can  only 
be  overruled  by  two-thirds  of  the  House ;  or  where  there  is  no 
qualification  of  the  veto  power  (of  the  king  of  England)  to  an  act 
of  Parliament.  The  consent  of  Congress,  in  the  case  in  question, 
was  required  to  prevent  States,  under  the  color  of  contract  and 
agreements,  from  entering  into  treaties,  alliances,  or  confederation, 

♦  I  propose  to  publish,  in  two  volume^,  8vo,  a  selection  from  the  writing* 
of  Mr.  De  Bow.  The  first  will  contain  his  best  Uterary  compositions, 
and  the  second,  his  most  vahiabk  statistical  ones.  To  be  embellished 
with  a  Portrait— R.  G.  B. 
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which  is  prohibited  positively  and  without  qualification  in  any 
case ;  and  it  was  limited  to  one  State  with  another,  for  the  doable 
reason — ^to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  a  powerful  combination 
of  States,  united  by  contract  or  agreement,  dictating  to  Congress ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  the  ^eat  inconvenience  and  undue 
extension  of  Federal  power  which  would  have  resulted,  if  the 
States  were  positively  prohibited,  in  all  oases,  from  entering  into 
contracts  or  agreements. 

"Nor  do  I  think  the  inconvenience  you  apprehend  would  follow. 
11  it  oiiould  he  for  tbe  iiiU'*erit  «>i'  the  t\v<»  MaU>  •'•i»i'di:itv'l>  iii- 
tvrt'ste*;,  to  iniprove  tiie  navguiion  af  ihv  nve^*  f  •  ei  .  can  In*  t'o 
reuHonaule  fear  Vur  that  tii^/y  \\ill  appiv  to  (.oi.^-^'  -j-  ?*  ^  its  t'ou- 
Bent  ;  «'!,!ncaso  tl-*  rt-  le  nny,  tliat  Conjrress  -•  :'  t  \r.  ■■  it 
■'  iii'l  lu*  a  ^^  na  ji'le  eontwict,  or  .vtj:r^„oii*cnt,  for  it»  humow  i. ....:. 
ebpcrinl]\  .1'  *y  'ould  not  iinpo^n^  under  the  rcHfrictioi  ~  "''*!.- 
CoustiliHi  ii  :  ..y  toll  or  burd'"^  n  its  navie'iti«-'»,  t<i  wbicl*  dieir 
own  c'tizenh,  afi  well  as  those  of  ol>ier  States,  would  not  l>e  sub- 
ject . 

'*My  rojoit  has  beiin  ns  well  received  as  I  could  expect,  con- 
sidering the  novelty  and  complication  of  the  questions  involved. 
We  must  allow  time  for  truth  to  work  itfl  way.  I  have  not  the 
least  fear  of  its  final  triumph.  All  sides  will  in  the  end  be  forced 
to  adopt  it :  they  can  unite  on  no  other  ground.  It  will  become  a 
prominent  subject  of  discussion  at  the  next  Session,  when  I  shall 
explain  myself  more  at  large  on  some  of  the  points.  As  the  time 
of  its  meeting  is  near  at  hand,  and  I  will  be  exceedingly  engaged 
during  the  short  recess,  I  must  ask  you  to  excase  me  ^m  com- 
plying with  your  request  to  address  you  a  letter  for  your  Review 
on  the  subject  A  partial  discussion  might  lead  to  erroneous  im- 
pressions, and  I  have  not  time  for  a  full  one. 

*'  I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your 
Review  ;  and  which  I  hope  will  continue  to  increase  until  yon 
shall  be  substantially  rewarded  for  your  labor  and  sacrifice  in 
establishing  it.     With  great  respect,  I  am,  etc.,  etc. 

Jno.  C.  Calhoun. 

But  neither  the  prophetic  warnings  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  the 
protests  of  conventions  could  prevent  that  calamity  which  befell 
the  South.  Among  the  first,  Mr.  De  Bow  took  a  decided  stand 
in  favor  of  secession.  In  the  Knoxville  Convention  of  1857 
(over  which  he  presided),  he  clearly  stated  the  wrongs  which 
the  South  had  patiently  endured  until  patience  had  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue,  and  warmly  advocated  a  complete  separation  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  Union.  At  more  recent  Conventions 
held  at  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Macon  and  other  places,  he 
maintained  the  same  ground.  But  the  event  was  inevitable. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  was  organized  and  Mr.  De  Bow  was 
appointed  to  several  ofiBces  of  trust,  which  required  the  peculiar 
knowledge  and  talents  which  be  was  known  to  po^ess.    But 
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that  Confederacy,  which  the  tears  of  Southern  matrons  and  the 
blood  of  Southern  heroes  had  cemented,  was  dissolved  by  over- 
whelming hordes  of  foreign  hirelings,  who  rolled  like  an  ava- 
lanche over  the  fair  fields  of  the  South.  The  Confederacy  is 
now  no  more.  That  banner  which  was  "  wreathed  around  with 
glory"  is  now  furled. 

But  'twill  liTe  in  song  and  story 
Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust  ; 
For  though  conquered  they  adore  it — 
Love  the  dead  cold  hands  that  bore  it — 
Weep  for  those  who  fell  before  it ; 
Oh  I  now  wildly  thejr  deplore  it, 
Now  to  fori  and  fold  it  so  I 

His  Review  which  had  been  suspended  for  two  years  during 
the  war,  was  re-established  after  its  close  and  its  publication 
continued  until  the  death  of  its  lamented  editor,  which  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  February  of  the  present  year.  He  was 
called  to  the  sick  bed  of  a  dying  brother  whom  he  tenderly 
loved  ;  was  seized  with  a  violent  cold,  which,  in  a  few  days,  put 
an  end  to  his  career.  We  will  conclude  our  article  by  applying 
to  him  his  own  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Hugh  S.  Legar6  : 

"  It  is  something  to  be  esteemed  in  life,  and  remembered  when 
dead.  It  is  something  to  have  an  unsullied  reputation  among 
those  with  whom  we  are  immediately  associated.  But  oh,  im- 
measurably higher  and  nobler  that  aspiration,  which,  looking  out 
upon  a  whole  country  and  over  a  whole  people,  can  find  only 
there  a  field  meet  for  its  exercise. 

**To  be  known,  yet  never  seen ;  to  have  won  favor  and  admira- 
tion ;  to  be  greeted  everywhere  with  the  shouts  of  proud  and 
grateful  hearts ;  a  whole  country  for  a  home,  and  a  wnole  nation 
warming  into  enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of  a  name ;  this  is  to  at- 
tain a  giddy  elevation,  to  reach  a  height  worthy  of  the  immortality 
of  genius. 

^  But  we  shall  contemplate  no  more  in  our  midst  that  exalted 
character.  He  is  gone — dissipated  as  it  were  in  the  mists  of  his 
sublime  elevation.  Gone — ana  what  remains  there  ?  The  shroud, 
the  sarcophagus  and  the  clay. 

'  Expende  Hanibalem,  qnot  Ubras/  etc 

"  But  he  is  not  dead.  Death,  though  it  may  destroy  the  sensi- 
ble proof  of  existence  is  impotent  against  that  existence  itself.  It 
is  only  his  mortality  that  the  satirist  could  *  weigh,'  only  the  mor- 
tality that  is  exhibited  in  its  insignificance. 

'  Mors  sola  fatetnr 
Qnantula  sint  hominom  corpusciUa,' 

*^This  is  the  highest  eminence  to  which  Death  essays;  Ida 
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shafts  are  broken  here.    There  is  that  which  oan  not  die.    When 
mortality  ceases,  immortality  begins.^' 

R.G.B. 
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The  diflSculty  of  the  Southern  condition  arises  not  merely 
from  defeat,  but  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  diverse  races 
there. 

Two  races  south,  vastly  diflferent,  to  whom  fusion  is  impossible, 
is  the  real  trouble.  This  natural  difference  of  races,  is  aggra- 
vated by  their  former  relation  to  each  other ;  one,  the  master 
race,  from  its  blood  and  its  past  l^al  status,  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  predominance  ;  the  other,  the  servile  race,  ignorant,  not 
comprehending  truly  what  freedom  is.  Tlie  master  race  naturally 
clinging  to  the  past.  The  enfranchised  race  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture and  impatient  of  it,  without  possessing  the  intelligence  ne- 
cessary to  tneir  new  aspirations. 

This  condition  is  of  itself  full  of  difficulty,  requiring  on  both 
sides  great  wisdom  and  forbearance.  But  the  natural  difficulty 
of  the  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  mode  of  enfranchisement, 
and  the  nature  of  the  conquering  power. 

Freedom  was  conferred  by  the  conquerors  in  war.  In  view 
of  the  termination  of  slavery,  it  would  have  been  desirable  that 
it  should  have  taken  place  by  the  act  of  the  white  race  of  the 
South.  Thus  it  could"  have  been  accomplished  under  circum- 
stances demanding  the  gratitude  of  the  enfranchised  to  their 
former  masters.  Its  accomplishment  might  too  have  been  gra- 
dual with  preparatory  tutelage,  with  some  allowance  of  com- 
pensation, and  with  colonization  circumstances  which  would  have 
operated  favorably  on  the  new  relations  of  the  races. 
--  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  great  men  of  his  day,  who  desired  to 
see  the  end  of  slavery,  looked  to  gradual  emancipation,  with 
colonization. 

But  in  this  case,  it  has  taken  place  under  all  disadvantages. 

1.  Involuntary,  so  far  as  the  will  of  the  Southern  whites  was 
concerned.  Thus  placing  the  enfranchised  under  no  obligation 
to  the  Southern  whites,  but  transferring  their  gratitude  to  the 
conquerors. 

2.  It  was  without  compensation,  which  naturally  intensified 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  whites,  at  whose  expense  the  work  was 
done. 

3.  It  was  immediate,  without  any  previous  preparation  on 
either  side.  If  the  process  had  been  gradual  the  opinions  of 
both  races  would  have  been  adapted  in  advance  to  it,  and  the 
change  to  the  new  order  of  things  would  have  created  less 
violent  derangement  of  the  social  machinery. 
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4.  It  was  without  colonization.  A  judicious  system  of  colo- 
nization, extended  over  a  series  of  years,  would  have  removed  a 
large  number  of  the  blacks,  and  avoided  the  evil  of  their  too 
great  preponderance  in  certain  localities,  and  gradually  opened 
Sie  way  to  the  complete  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  whites. 

Emancipation  looked  at  in  advance,  and  put  in  the  best  light, 
under  the  most  auspicious  condition  of  wise  foresight,  was  beset 
with  difficulties  to  the  most  comprehensive  statesmanship.  But, 
when  it  came,  it  came  without  any  of  those  prevenires  which 
had  been  deemed  so  eminently  desirable.  It  was  not  the  decree 
of  statesmanship,  it  was  the  thunderbolt  of  war. 

Not  only  was  emancipation  without  those  guards  which  had 
been  deemed  necessary,  but  it  was  attended  with  a  peculiar  and 
special  disadvantage ;  we  allude  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
querors by  whom  it  was  decreed. 

The  war  was  waged  by  a  party,  and  peace  was  made  by  a 
party.  That  party's  first  instinct  was  to  preserve  its  ascen- 
dency. To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  appear  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  champion  the  cause  of  the  enfranchised,  the  practical 
consequence  of  which  was  to  set  the  enfranchised  in  more  or 
less  antagonism  with  the  whites.  No  time  was  allowed  for 
opinion  to  modify  and  adapt  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
but  reform  was  precipitated  more  like  a  coup  d'etat,  than  a  regu- 
lated progress. 

This  interference  from  without  enhances  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  in  a  large  degree. 

The  governing  power  in  the  interest  of  party  addresses  itself 
to  the  enfranchised.  It  forces  the  ballot  upon  them.  It  de- 
mands that  that  ballot  be  cast  for  it.  And  why  should  the  enfran- 
chised give  it  the  ballot?  because  it  is  the  friend  of  the  enfran- 
chised, and  the  white  race  is  not. 

Hence  the  tendency  is  to  build  up  a  wall  of  prejudice  between 
the  two  races.  The  Government  with  its  vast  power  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  the  enfranchised  against  the  whites.  All  the 
disfranchisements  apply  to  the  whites,  practically  the  registry 
of  voters  is  open  to  all  the  blacks.  This  is  done,  it  is  true,  under 
general  rules  in  reference  to  loyalty,  but  the  effect  is  entirely  to 
the  exclusion  of  whites,  and  no  exclusion  of  blacks.  No  policy 
could  be  suggested  more  calculated  to  antagonize  the  two  races, 
tiian  this  of  the  preference  of  the  blacks  over  the  whites. 

The  condition  of  the  South  is  one  therefore  full  of  difficulty,, 
because  the  peculiar  trouble  of  the  South  is  the  antagonism  of 
races,  and  this  is  aggravated  by  the  governing  power. 

Every  political  community  should  be  directed  by  its  intelli- 
gence. This  would  seem  to  be  a  law  or  a  ri^ht  of  society,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  South  this  principle  is  reversed.    Mind  is  proscribed. 
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and  matter  is  made  predominant.  The  intelligence  of  the  Sonth 
is  in  a  large  degree  prohibited  participation  in  public  affairs, 
and  they  are  turned  over  to  the  ignorant  masses.  The  South  is 
thus  threatened,  in  addition  to  the  other  misfortunes  under  which 
it  is  suffering,  with  the  domination  of  ignorance.  Mr.  Guizot 
on  some  occasion  remarked  that  it  was  impossible  to  govern  from 
below  upwards.  The  South  are  now  being  subjected  to  this 
experiment.  It  is  not  permitted  to  use  its  intellect,  to  work  out 
its  mission,  when  its  calamitous  and  anomalous  condition  requires 
all  its  intelligence. 
"  Grovernment  by  popular  vote  is  more  or  less  experimental  in 
modern  society.  It  exists  to  a  very  limited  extent  only  in  civil- 
ized nations,  because  it  is  not  considered  a  safe  and  wise  form  of 
administration.  The  conduct  of  society,  government,  requires 
the  highest  wisdom,  and  the  great  object  in  organizing  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  has  been  to  secure  this  result.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  we  turn  for  the  best  illustration  of  free  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  government,  has  never  been  given  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  statesmen  of  England  had  always  con- 
sidered this  a  dangerous  experiment.  But  in  the  Southern  States 
this  power  of  government  is  given  to  the  universal  mass,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  more  intelligent,  a  large  portion  of  that 
mass,  of  a  race  signally  ignorant,  and  incompetent  for  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs. 

-""  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  the  South  in  its 
political  relations  is  most  anomalous  and  alarming. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  South,  the  important  question 
is,  What  should  the  South  do  ? 

Of  course  as  practical  men,  they  must  make  the  best  they  can 
of  the  situation. 

The  first  great  necessity  for  them  is,  it  would  seem,  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  black  race  as  much  as  possible. 

The  black  race  is  there,  anchored  to  the  soil,  as  much  a  part 
of  the  South  for  the  present,  as  its  glowing  sun  and  its  semi- 
tropical  products,  and  there  they  must  remain,  to  receive  as  a 
race  the  solution  of  destiny  and  the  great  future,  colonization 
being  no  longer  a  possible  contingency.  By  antagonizing  the 
black  race,  society  at  the  South  is  permanently  divided,  and 
power  goes  into  the  worst  hands. 

The  South  are  in  one  of  those  great  natural  crises  when  it 
behooves  a  people  to  summon  to  their  aid  all  their  mental  and 
moral  vigor,  to  try  to  comprehend  their  true  condition,  and  apply 
the  best  remedy  possible.  It  may  not  be  possible  by  any  course 
of  action  to  arrest  immediate  evils,  but  they  may  be  mitigated, 
and  a  policv  inaugurated,  which  may  produce  the  best  attainable 
results  in  the  future. 
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The  first  thing  the  Sooth  should  do  is  not  to  despair.  Many 
whites  refuse  to  register.  This  is  to  abandon  their  country, 
and  invite  the  worst.  Things  are  never  so  bad  but  what  they 
may  be  worse.  Hence  no  people  are  justified  in  abandoning 
their  mission. 

In  determining  on  their  policy,  the  Southern  people  should 
look  beyond  the  present,  and  survey  the  future,  and  work  for 
that  future  as  much  as  possible.  In  determining  that  policy,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  colored  race  are  destined 
henceforth  in  this  country,  to  be  recognized  as  equal  with 
others  before  the  law.  No  right  can  permanently  be  withheld 
from  them  because  of  their  color.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  preeminently  the  spirit 'of  the  war  through  which  we 
have  passed.  The  acknowledgment  of  this  universal  equality 
is  the  corner  stone  of  the  political  system  of  the  United  States. 
No  party  can  attain  power  by  ignoring  it.  On  one  side  will  be 
a  prejudice,  that  of  caste  ;  on  the  other  side,  a  principle,  that  of 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  The  age  is  eminently  sentimental. 
Such  is  empliatically  the  case  with  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
United  States.  The  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  fanatical,  though  material.  In  the  United  States  the  most 
remarkable  condition  of  public  opinion  exists,  fanaticism  and 
utilitarianism.  Sentimentalism  as  a  faith,  gain  as  a  fact  '  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  at  the  same  time  spiritual  and 
material,  fanatical  and  mercenary,  moral  and  corrupt.  Upon 
one  point,  their  opinions  are  fixed,  hardened  into  stone,  that  is 
universal  equality.  It  is  true  this  sentiment  does  not  meet  with 
universal  assent.  Some  still  entertain  a  spirit  of  caste,  and  a 
prejudice  of  race. 

But  this  opinion  is  in  the  minority  hopelessly,  and  weakens 
every  day.  The  party  at  the  north  representing  this  opinion, 
while  their  sympathy  are  with  the  white  race  South,  yet  propose 
the  formation  of  party  on  a  basis,  inequality  of  races,  which 
ensures  perpetual  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  South.  In  this 
sense,  then,  this  party  is  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune  for  the 
South,  because  it  tends  to  prevent  the  South  from  pursuing  a 
wise  policy  in  regard  to  its  different  races. 

What  the  South  needs,  emphatically,  and  preeminently  is 
internal  harmony.  The  structure  of  Southern  society  rests  on 
two  diverse  races,  as  its  foundations.  If  these  two  races  are  in 
a  constant  antagonism  society  has  no  firm  basis  to  rest  upon,  and 
there  is  organized  anarchy. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  equality  of  races  is  to  be  the  established 
law  of  opinion  in  the  United  States,  then  the  sooner  the  South 
comprehend  this  truth,  and  act  upon  it,  the  sooner  will  society 
settle  down  in  harmony  with  itself.    Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
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fortunate,  than  for  the  Sooth  to  be  divided  into  two  great  hostile 
camps  of  races,  because  then  it  would  have  no  freedom  of  inter- 
nal action,  but  be  constantly  disturbed  by  action  from  without 
operating  on  this  division.  The  politics  of  the  South  would  be 
directed  by  the  stranger,  and  there  would  be  no  homogeneity. 
It  would  be  repeating  on  the  political  arena,  what  we  have  so 
often  seen  in  history,  in  the  wars  of  nations,  the  alliance  between 
the  foreign  power  and  a  part  of  the  nation,  as  Great  Britain  in 
her  wars  with  France  would  agitate  La  Vendee,  and  France 
would  appeal  to  Ireland. 

Tfa^  South  must  determine  to  have  no  discontented  class  in 
its  society  hostile  to  itself,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  stranger. 
It  is.  only  by  escaping  this  condition  that  the  South  will  h% 
mistress  of  herself  in  any  sense. 

The  policy  for  the  South,  then,  is  to  conciliate  the  blacks. 
This  is  the  easiest  thing  to  be  done  imaginable,  if  it  is  entered 
into  in  the  right  spirit.  Let  the  Southern  whites,  recognizing 
that  the  blacks  must  necessarily  be  equal  before  the  law,  act  on 
this  assumption,  and  freely  concede  what  in  no  event  they  can 
prevent.  Let  every  thing  be  done  that  is  possible  to  convince 
the  blacks  that  the  Southern  whites  are  their  true  friends. 
The  blacks  are  naturally  a  docile,  and  grateful  race.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  the  whites  of  the  South  to  be  in  reality,  the  true 
friends  of  the  blacks  to  win  their  confidence  and  sympathy. 
Hence  every  thing  that  legislation  can  do  should  be  done  for 
their  improvement  The  more  intelligent  and  moral  they  are 
made,  the  better  and  more  useful  they  will  become.  As  public 
opinion  is  more  potent  than  the  law,  public  opinion  should  be 
enlightened  up  to  the  proper  point  in  this  regard.  Let  the 
Southern  whites  thus  show  themselves  by  acts  as  well  as  words, 
the  true  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  blacks,  and  the  work  is 
done.  If  every  white  man  at  the  South  could  act  sincerely 
on  the  sublime  teaching  of  inspiration,  "  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  and  include  in  that  neighborhood  of  love,  the  blacks, 
southern  society  would  soon  settle  down  into  the  tranquillity 
of  contented  repose. 

The  true  policy  for  the  whites  of  the  South  then  is,  kindness 
to  the  blacks.  Tliis  policy  would  operate  like  magic,  and 
propagandists  from  the  outside  would  soon  find  their  occupation 
gone,  and  would  retire  from  the  field,  and  the  two  races  with 
the  same  local  interests  would  act  politically  in  entire  har- 
mony. Tlie. moment  this  harmony  of  Southern  society  was  at- 
tained, every  thing  like  radicalism  in  politics  would  disappear, 
and  the  Radical  party  having  accomplished  its  mission  would 
die.  Party  is  a  utilitarian  organizatiqn ;  men  associate  together 
for  a  great  purpose.     The  mog[ient  that  purpose  is  attained, 
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the  organization  dissolved,  and  parties  form  on  new  ideas,  and 
for  new  purposes.  ^^1 

If  the  South  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Federal 
capital,  let  tliem  become  the  benefactors  of  the  blacks,  and  the 
Radicals  will  disappear  from  the  stage. 

The  South  have  not  been  sagacious  in  appearing  to  oppose 
the  legal  equality  of  the  blacks,  because  by  doing  so  they  only 
prejudiced  the  blacks  and  threw  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
popagandists  from  without.  But  as  events  have  demonstrated, 
It  was  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  equality,  and  what  might 
have  been  profitably  yielded  has  been  violently  seized  upon.  It 
has  been  truly  unfortunate,  that  the  South  have  not  heen 
able  to  see  the  inevitable,  and  to  regulate  their  action  accord- 
ingly. If  at  the  ewd  of  the  war  the  South  had  recognized  the 
legal  equality  of  the  blacks,  and  established  impartial  suffrage, 
limited  without  regard  to  race,  universal  suffrage  would  not  have 
been  forced  upon  them.  So  the  trouble  about  the  blacks  riding 
in  the  cars  has  been  unnecessary  and  unfortunate. 

The  Southern  whites,  before  they  can  attain  their  just  position 
as  due  to  their  superior  intelligence,  must  prove  that  they  are 
worthy  of  it,  by  realizing  the  march  of  events,  and  acting 
accordingly.  They  have  a  great,  and  a  difficult  victory  to  ^ain, 
a  victory  over  themselves,  a  triumph  over  their  own  prejudices. 
Let  them  do  that,  and  the  clouds  which  now  hang  over  their 
section,  will  begin  to  disappear. 

Let  every  man  at  the  South  of  the  white  race  remember  that 
American  politics  now  rests  upon  one  grand  central  overruling 
idea,  and  that  is  the  equality  of  universal  humanity  before 
the  law.  This  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  war  was 
fought.  This  idea,  which  symbolized  the  moral  forces  of  the 
age  was  triumphant,  and  the  South  can  never  have  permanent 
tranquillity  until  it  recognizes,  adopts,  and  builds  upon  this  idea. 
Let  them  seize  this  great  principle  as  essential  to  their  own 
internal  repose,  and  inscribe  it  on  their  own  banners,  and  they 
will  thus  become  the  van  of  progress,  and  will  conquer  their 
conquerors,  by  seizing  upon  the  secret  of  their  victory,  and 
appropriating  it  to  their  own  use.  ^" 

It  is  difficult,  we  know,  to  educate  a  people  in  a  moment, 
but  the  intelligent  men  of  the  South  should  accept  this  con- 
dition, and  as  the  mind  of  society  goes,  we  may  soon  expect 
the  body  to  follow. 

Those  at  the  South  who  are  disposed  to  despair  of  the  future 
because  of  the  numbers  of  the  blacks,  should  remeniber  that  all 
further  immigration  to  the  South  must  be  of  the  white  race.  If 
to  this  we  add  the  further  fact,  that  the  whites  from  their  superior 
capabilities  will  increase  in  a  much  faster  ratio  than  the  blacks, 
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then  it  is  obyious  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  blacks  acquiring 
the  ascendancy  at  the  South.  So  far  then  from  the  South  being 
permanently  africanised,  the  blacks  are  stronger  to-day  than  they 
will  ever  be  again,  and  time  will  constantly  be  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  whites.  As  soon  as  harmony  and  confidence 
in  the  South  are  restored,,  and  matters  settle  down  into  their 
natural  condition,  the  entire  South  will  be  under  white  influence. 
The  blacks  will  gradually  but  certainly  tend  from  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  South  to  the  terras  calientes,  until  the  colored 
race,  like  a  dark  fringe,  will  border  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nothing  in  the  future  is 
more  certain  than  this.  The  white  race  will,  under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  descend  upon  the  South  in  vast  numbers  to  occupy 
its  genial  and  delightful  lands.  Every  day  the  black  element 
will  diminish  in  relative  importance,  and  the  white  race  become 
magnified . 

in  view  then  of  this  inevitable  future,  which  unfolds  to  the 
South  so  grand  a  prospect,  there  is  no  occasion  for  despair,  but 
every  ground  for  hope.  Kindness  to  the  blacks,  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  incoming  whites,  and  the  future  will  work  out  its  mission 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  peace  and  prosperity 
and  happiness  and  power  will  once  more  settle  upon  that  un- 
happy &)uth,  which  has  seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  such  cruel 
fortune. 

ART.  III.-EECOLLECTIOHS  OF  MEXICO; 

OB,  BOAD  AKD  MOUNTAIN.* 

The  author  has  kindly  placed  at  onr  disposal  his  manuscript  sketches  of 
travel  and  adventure  in  Mexico,  California  and  Central  America,  from  which 
we  propose  to  extract  largely  for  future  numbers  of  the  Bbyibw.  In  this 
issue  we  commence  an  account  of  a  yisit  to  the  famous  volcano  of  P(q>ocate- 
petl,  and  will  next  month  furnish  chapters  3  and  4,  showing  the  successful 
achievement  of  its  summit  and  the  scientific  results  of  the  adventure. 

An  examination  of  the  MSS.  before  us  justifies  us  in  promising  to  our 
readers  a  rich  fund  of  information  and  entertainment  in  foUowing  the  aifthor 
in  his  travels  over  that  wonderful  land,  which,  though  in  such  dose  prox- 
imity to  us,  remains  virtuaUy  a  terra  incognUa  to  a  majority  of  our  people. 
The  political  changes  and  disasters  in  that  unhappy  country  during  half  a 
century,  have  engrossed  public  attention  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  its  mate- 
rial wealth  in  mineral  resources  and  in  the  wonder^  fertility  of  its  soil — 

*  A  large  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  this  journal  was  lost  in  crossing  a 
turbulent  stream  (Sweet  Water)  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  shortly  after  the 
Mexican  war,  whicn  is  mainly  the  reason  why  it  was  never  before  published. 
Mr.  Knox,  who  wrote  it  whfle  in  Mexico  during  Scott's  campaign,  as  the 
correspondent  of  a  leading  Southern  newspaper,  now  supplies  irom  memory 
the  portion  which  was  lost. 
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which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  attracted  a  large  immigration — 
has  been  practically  overlooked.  Recent  terrible  events  have  demonstrated 
the  weakness  of  the  Republic,  for  in  this  light  we  regard  the  execution  of 
the  unhappy  Prince  whose  sad  fate  all  Christendom  laments,  and  those  who 
look  for  tranquillity  under  the  present  administration  wlU  be  grievously 
disappointed.  Manifest  destiny  points  to  the  ultimate  absorption  of  Mexico 
by  her  powerful  northern  neighbor,  and  then  and  not  until  then  may  we 
look  for  a  proper  use  and  development  of  the  marvelous  resources  with 
which  she  is  endowed.  Of  these  resources,  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
of  the  topography  and  climate  of  the  country,  and  of  its  society  and  religion, 
our  author  was  a  close  observer,  and  we  shall  draw  copiously  upon  his 
notes  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.— Editobs  Rbyibw. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  peculiar  civilization  existing  at  a  remote  period  on  the 
American  continent,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  speculative 
theories  among  the  wise  and  unwise  savans  of  the  present  day, 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  ever  remain  a  blank  in  the  pages  of 
history,  if  we  except  the  few  and  scanty  evidences  here  and  there 
burrowed  out' by  the  antiquary. 

Mexico,  however,  may  be  said  to  form,  in  some  measure,  an 
exception.  Through  the  Spaniard  we  get  a  peep,  as  it  were,  into 
her  lOTmev  history,  but  like  most  brief  and  uncertain  glances  it 
onlv  serves  to  excite  but  npt  appease.  The  romance,  too,  with 
which  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Coiiies  was  surrounded, 
the  wonderful  accounts  given  by  that  daring  adventurer  of  its 
inhabitants,  their  strange  manners  and  customs,  the  fabulous  and 
inexhaustible  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  huge  volcanoes,  enormous 
pyramids,  devoted  to  countless  thousands  of  human  sacrifices, 
offered  up  to  the  ruling  deity  of  a  period  of  moral  darkness,  adds 
still  more  to  the  interest  attached  to  a  land,  the  endless  variety 
and  astonishing  resources  of  which  nature  has  so  generously  sup- 
plied,*but  which  ungrateful  man,  in  his  petty  squabbles  for  **  a 
Kttle  brief  authority,    renders  unavailable. 

Conquered  and  settled  by  a  race  whose  history  is  colored  by 
such  marvellous  deeds  of  chivrilry  and  strange  adventure,  Mexico 
may  fairly  claim  above  all  other  spots  in^the  Western  world  the 
title  of  *'Land  of  Romance."  Ever  a  ^rej  to  plundering  fac- 
tions of  her  own  people,  but  recently  the  object  of  designing  for- 
eign rulers,  the  tragic  end  of  the  young,  ambitious — and  no  dis- 
respect to  his  memory  is  intended  in  saying  misguided — Aus- 
trian Prince,*  the  last  of  her  ill-starred  emperors,  at  the  hands  of 
the  hybrid  faction  that  disgraces  the  name  of  "  Liberals,"  her  con- 

*  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  was  shot  in  the  city  of  Qneretaro,  with 
two  of  his  generals— Miramon  and  Mejia— on  the  19th  of  June,  1867. 
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dition  is  deplorable  beyond  precedent,  and  exdtes  at  once  the 
sympathy  and  condemnation  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  not  too 
much,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the  following  work,  descriptive  of 
some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country  and  people,  will 
be  read  with  at  least  some  degree  of  interest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  XJnited  States  and 
Mexico,  1  found  myself  in  the  capital  of  the  latter  country  in  com- 
pany with  the  comparatively  small  army  then  encamped  in  and 
around  the  city.  I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  the  details  of  my 
journey  to  the  "  Halls  of  the  Montezumas."  Whether  1  cut  my 
way  sword  in  hand,  or  rode  peacefully  into  the  city  on  the  back  of 
an  ancient  but  steady-going  mule,  can  be  but  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence. But  if  any  there  are  who  evince  the  slightest  curiosity 
to  learn  the  motives  which  impelled  me  thither,  I  will  answer  him 
in  two  words — "  sight  seeing."  I  will  go  further  and  say,  he  may 
classify  them  under  two  heads,  namely,  "  sight-seeing,"  warlike, 
and  "  sight  seeing,"  peaceful.  I  confess  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
see  how  scientifically  and  with  what  skill  men  could  slay  each 
other  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  compared 
to  how  the  same  thing  was  done  at  a  period  when  the  ^^  cross" 
had  no  significance,  but  was  simply  an  instrument  of  torture,  like 
the  "  gallows"  or  the  "  stocks."  And  here  let  me  remark,  in  pa- 
renthesis, that  the  sight  was  highly  flattering  to  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  and 
suggestive. 

A  time  of  war  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  indul- 
gence of  "  sight  seeing,"  peaceful,  to  which  this  book  is  chiefly  de- 
voted ;  at  such  a  time  a  country  does  not  stand  on  its  best  behavior 
or  put  on  its  most  pleasing  aspect.  Nevertheless,  I  contrived  to 
pay  occasional  visits,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  spots  removed 
from  the  track  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  those  objects  of 
national  interest  in  which  the  country  abounds,  or  scanning  with 
more  than  a  cursory  glance  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  people 
with  whom  "  manifest  destiny"  indicates  we  shall  one  day  become 
more  intimately  connected.  One  object,  however,  which  possessed 
more  attraction  for  me  than  all  othei-s,  yet  remained  unvisited. 
This  was  the  great  volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  which  standing  next 
in  order  on  the  continent  to  Chimborazo,  made  famous  by  Hum- 
boldt, possessed  no  little  interest  te  those  who  passed  beneath  its 
stupendous  shadow.  To  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  huge  moun- 
tain, and  if  possible  scale  the  snowy  peak  which  greeted  me  each 
morning  peering  above  the  clouds,  though  nearly  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant, had  long  been  contemplated,  but  put  off  from  time  to  time 
for  more  favorable  opportunity.  Peace,  however,  was  now  pro- 
claimed, and  a  general  order  issued  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
in  their  own  way. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost  in  maturing  my  plans  for  carrying 
out  this  object.     I  accordin^y  made  known  my  intention  to  a  few 
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friends,  principally  officers  of  the  army,  all  of  whom,  as  I  had  an- 
ticipatedy  volunteered  to  accompany  me. 

As  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  our  road  lay  was 
still  considered  unsafe,  a  small  escort  of  cavalry  became  indis- 
pensable. While  paying  a  visit  to  one  of  the  commanding  gen- 
erals, in  order  to  procure  this  escort,  I  happened  to  meet  the  fa- 
mous Colonel  of  the  no  less  famous  "  Texan  Rangers,"  "  Jack 
Hayes,"  who  willingly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  number  of  men 
I  required.  **  A  dozen  of  my  Rangers,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  who 
know  how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances,  will 
answer  your  purpose  better  than  the  same  number  of  regular 
troops."  There  was  much  truth  in  w^hat  he  said,  if  only  a  dozen 
men  could  be  found  in  the  heterogeneous  crowd  composing  the 
regiment  sufficiently  steady  to  suit  the  peaceable  character  of  the 
expedition.  Of  this  I  had  my  doubts ;  for,  whatever  might  be 
said  of  their  bravery,  their  character  for  discipline  or  orderly  con- 
duct, it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  of  the  highesL  Dressed  in 
whatever  garb  suited  their  fancy — the  uniform  of  Tbe  enemy  fit- 
ting them  as  well  as  their  own,  whatever  that  was — they  pre- 
sented at  the  close  of  the  war,  such  a  motley  crowd  of  individuals 
in  the  shape,  or  rather  out  of  the  shape,  of  a  regiment,  it  would 
puzzle  what  is  termed  an  "  expert"  to  determine  to  what  nation- 
ality they  belonged.  The  Colonel,  however,  undertook  to  pick 
the  men,  which  he  did  with  a  judgment  which  proved  how  thor- 
oughly he  understood  their  characters. 

The  gray  light  of  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  1848,  saw 
our  little  party  issue  from  the>city  of  Mexico,  under  the  escort  of 
thirteen  of  these  redoubted  "Rangers,"  including  their  com- 
mander, who,  strange  to  say,  was  a  ^ctor,  but  whose  native  pro- 
pensity for  adventure  impelled  him  to  eschew  -^sculapius,  and 
enlist  under  the  banner  of  Mars.  His  boyhood,  as  he  face- 
tiously expressed  it,  was  passed  between  climbing  the  McGilli- 
cuddy  Reeks"  of  his  native  Killamey,  and  reading  Casar  under 
the  umbrageous  shades  of  the  '*  Groves  of  Blarney."  If  frequent 
and  sometimes  not  well-timed  indulgence  in  Latin  quotations,  was 
any  evidence  of  his  classical  acquirements,  we  were  not  long  in 
ignorance  of  them.  He  was  a  young  man  whose  appearance  in- 
dicated an  age  bordering  on  thirty,  in  the  lineaments  of  whose 
features  might  be  traced  the  highest  tyne  of  his  race.  Of  the 
different  tribes  of  the  Celt — Muesian,  tomorian,  Phoenician  or 
Firbolg — whose  unlucky  stars  guided  their  barks  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  he  might  be  said  to  represent  the  "  brown  Phoenician,"  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  description  handed  down  to  us  of  those  an- 
cient wanderers.  Tall  and  athletic,  with  dark  hair,  and  a  com- 
plexion whose  hue  seemed  well  calculated  to  bear  without  much 
visible  effect  the  scorching  rays  of  a  Mexican  sun.  His  handsome 
features  might  well  be  called  intellectual,  but  from  a  somewhat 
reckless  look  they  bore.  For  courage  he  had  few  equals,  even  in 
the  daring  band  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  yet  was  he  a  fa- 
vorite with  all. 
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Such,  in  brief,  was  the  individaal  to  whom  we  intrusted,  for  the 
time  being,-  the  safety  of  our  sacred  persons,  but  from  whom,  as 
it  turned  out,  I  never  afterwards  entirely  separated  myself  during 
the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  Mexico.  The  other  members  of  the 
party  were  Colonel  White,  commanding  a  battalion  at  Vera  Cruz; 
Captain  Lewis,  of  Indiana ;  Lieutenant  Waters,  of  the  Louisiana 
Dragoons,  and  Don  Manuel  Farias.  The  last  named  was  a  native 
of  the  country,  but  of  pure  Spanish  blood,  on  which  he  prided 
himself  not  a  little.  He  was  a  kind,  amiable  and  charitable  gen- 
tleman ;  and  his  ample  fortune  enabled  him  to  perform  many  an 
act  of  disinterested  benevolence,  of  which  I  was  more  than  once 
a  witness.  Somewhat  given  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  was  a  most 
willing  volunteer  in  the  expedition ;  indeed,  it  was  planned  out 
by  us  some  months  before  on  a  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
city,  Don  Manuel  being  my  traveling  companion.  On  the  whole, 
a  more  enthusiastic,  harmonious  little  party  never  undertook  a 
similar  enterprise.  Outside  the  gates  of  the  city  we  halted,  in 
order  to  see  ^It^at  things  were  in  order,  or  nothing  led  behind. 
Here  1  made  the  discovery  of  an  addition  to  our  strength  I  did 
not  before  perceive,  which  proved  to  be  nothing  less  than  artil- 
lery. It  is  true  the  number  or  caliber  of  the  ordnance  was  not 
very  formidable,  the  whole  being  represented  by  a  diminutive 
mountain  howitzer,  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  powerful  mule, 
which  ambled  along  as  indifferently  as  if  she  carried  a  bale  of  dry 
ffoods.  Curious  to  learn  what  induced  the  Doctor,  as  he  was 
invariably  called, — notwithstanding  his  military  rank,  which  was 
a  kind  of  brevet  second-lieutenant  by  courtesy,  extended,  per- 
haps, to  him  out  of  deference  to  his  profession  and  education,  or 
to  qualities  more  appreciated  by  the  Hangers  than  either,  though 
I  believe  his  real  rank  in  the  regiment  was  that  of  sergeant — to 
make  this  unnecessary  addition  to  our  force,  I  asked  him  if  he 
intended  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  every  little  village  we  should 
pass  through  as  a  souvenir  to  the  natives  before  leaving  the 
country. 

"  Heaven  forbid  vou  should  think  me  capable  of  doing  anything 
half  so  barbarous,  "replied  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  but  the  intelligence 
that  peace  has  been  proclaimed,  may  not  have  reached  the  remote 
district  we  are  bound  to ;  and  it  is  always  best  you  know  to  be 
provided  against  contingencies.  That  little  affair  on  the  mulcts 
back,"  continued  he,  "  would  keep  a  host  of  guerrillas  at  bay, 
should  wo  happen  to  be  driven  for  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  a 
4iacienda.  Besides,"  added  he,  with  a  droll  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
**  I  have  my  scientific  problems  and  experiments  to  elucidate,  as 
well  as  yourself.  I  have  a  theory  about  echoes  which  I  intend 
to  solve  with  the  bark  of  that  little  bull-do^,  as  soon  as  we  get 
into  the  mountains."  That  the  latter  was  really  the  obiect  of  nis 
bringing  the  little  cannon,  I  had  no  doubt.  Born  and  raised  in 
a  district  of  Ireland  the  most  famed  by  nature  of  all  others,  the 
echoes  of  whose  hills  are  world-renowned,  I  could  readily  fancy 
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that  tbe  Doctor's  oontemplations  on  the  sabject  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  if  echoes  so  extraordinary  proceed  fi:om  the  configura- 
tion  of  hills,  of  such  limited  altitude  as  those  surrounding  his  na- 
tive place,  how  much  greater  could  be  produced  from  mountains 
whose  magnitude  surpassed  them  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  was 
very  evident  the  scientific  research  of  the  Doctor  was  of  a  some- 
what limited  character,  the  subjeict  being  in  ^11  probability  too 
drv  to  suit  his  faelpiful  nature.  However,  I  did  not  like  to  tnrow 
cold  water  on  his  enthusiasm  by  expressing  the  doubt  I  enter- 
tained of  his  success. 

Nothing  appeared  to  be  forgotten  by  us ;  everything  looked 
orderly  and  secure.    The  word  forward  was  given,  and  our  jour-  . 
ney  began. 

The  volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  or  smoky  mountain,  as  its  name 
implies  in  Aztec,  is  situated  fifty-five  miles  south-east  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  thirty  miles  west  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos.  ft 
stands  in  a  measure  alone,  bein^  an  outlaying  spur  of  the  range 
of  mountains  which  divides  the  valley  of  Mexicok  from  that  of 
Puebla,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  the  Pass  of  Ahualco,  from 
which  point  the  chain  runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  height,  until  it  assumes  an  altitude  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pass  of  Rio  Frio,  nearly,  if  not  equal,  to  Popocatepetl 
itself.  This  elevation  is  called  Iztaccihuatl.  The  irregular -con- 
figuration of  the  snowy  ridge,  at  its  highest  point,  forms,  with  the 
help  of  the  imagination,  just  as  one  traces  out  towers  and  steeples 
and  human  faces  in  the  burning  embers  of  a  fire,  the  outline  of  a 
woman  lying  on  her  back,  under  a  white  shroud,  her  knees  drawn 
up,  and  havmg  a  somewhat  prominent  stomach.  To  this  imagi- 
nary figure  the  ancient  Mexicans  gave  the-name  of  Iztaccihuatl, 
which  means  in  the  Nahante  or  Aztec  language.  White  Woman. 
The  Spanish  historians  state  that  the  di&rent  tribes  or  nations 
paid  periodical  visits  to  this  mountain  for  the  purpose  of  worship. 
Here  the  range  abruptly  dips ;  rising  again,  but  not  so  precipi- 
tously, on  the  other  side  of  the  Pass,  it  sweeps  away  northward, 
trntil  it  mingles  with  one  of  those  great  mountain  chains,  which 
running  parallel,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  western  continent,  ex- 
ceeding in  solid  bulk  the  Andes  of  South  America,  being  twice  as 
broad  as  that  great  chain,  and  nearly  as  long,  stretching  from  the 
plateau  of  Mexico  to  Behring  Straits,  a  distance  bordering  on  five 
thousand  miles. 

The  first  of  these  chains  is  the  Chippewyan,  or  double  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mount^ns  proper,  on  the  East.  The  next  is  a  broad 
range  of  high,  broken  table  lands  on  the  West  of  this  chain.* 

*  On  this  ehain,  in  ragged  and  drearv  solitude,  flourishes,  in  the  shape  of 
Mormonism,  a  sprig  of  those  isms  so  me  in  our  day,  the  growth  of  unschool- 
ed human  thought  and  too  free,  uncontrolled  liaman  action,  which  carry  men 
from  extreme  to  extreme ;  from  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  West  to  the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  Bast.  Here,  these  two  extremes  may  be  found 
blended  together  even  as  the  physical  extremes  of  the  two  hemispheres  are 
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The  third  is  a  lofty  range  of  moantbins  overlooking  the  Pacific 
slope,  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada^  which  joins  the  cascade  range 
of  Oregon,  and  may  justly  be  styled  the  California  Alps. 

This  general  upheaving  of  the  earth's  crust  is  spread  over  a 
greater  sur&ce  and  displays  a  more  nnraerous  and  greater  variety 
of  ^  Paps'  than  are  to  oe  found  elsewhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  There  are  various  and  conflicting  estimates  of  the  alti- 
tude of  Popocatepetl  as  well  as  of  its  location  and  features. 

Don  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Lejada,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Mex- 
ico, sets  down  its  altitude  at  5,400  metres :  calculating  the  metre 
at  89.37100  inches,  it  gives  17,717  feet.  Other  Mexican  author- 
ities set  it  down  at  18,000  feet.  In  the  Encychpcedia  Briitanica^ 
its  altitude  is  given  at  17,793  feet,  while  it  is  described  as  havincr 
timber  growing  from  its  base  up  its  sides  to  a  height  of  12,500 
feet.  This  is  erroneous,  and  conveys  the  idea  that  the  mountain 
shoots  up  fr6m  where  it  stands  to  a  height  of  17,793  feet,  and 
that  12,500  feet  of  its  slope  are  covered  with  timber.  In  reality,  it 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands  only  to  the 
height  of  10,000  feet,  5,000  feet  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  cov- 
ered with  timber.  This  table  land  is  itself  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet,  which  being  added  gives 
the  whole  height  of  the  mountain.  But  if  one  were  to  fmlow 
the  table-land  to  its  base  at  the  sea,  some  300  miles  distant,  he 
would  meet  with  comparatively  very  little  timber  on  the  way. 

In  the  American  Encychpcedia^  a  production  so*  recent  that  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  reliable  account  of  an  object 
which  is  in  a  measure  local,  I  find  the  altitude  is  put  down  at  1 7,720 
feet ;  but  the  location  of  the  mountain  is  placed  at  ten  miles  Souths 
west  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  when  in  reality  it  is  fiffcy-five  miles 
Southeast  of  that  city. 

Humboldt  did  not  ascend  this  mountain  but  made  a  trigonom- 
etrical measurement  from  below,  making  its  altitude  17,728  feet. 
The  Barons  Von  Gerolt  and  Grros,  made  the  ascent — the  former 
in  1834,  and  the  latter  in  1827.  Subsequently,  the  brothers, 
Frederick  and  William  Glennie,  are  mentioned  as  having  gained 
the  summit,  at  which  point  they  state  mercury  in  tlie  barometer 
to  have  stood  15.63  inches ;  the  thermometer  marking  39^  Fahr. 

blended— extremes  meeting.  On  the  other  hand  may  be  found  another  en- 
tering wedge  of  Oriental  bturbarism,  in  the  Chineee,  whoseprogresaiye  coarse 
of  empire  points  Eastward — ^reversing  the  order — to  the  Western  Continent^ 
where  they  now  set  up  their  religion  and  extremes  in  the  midst  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  West.  What  fatore  effbct  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  canse^ 
who  can  foretell  Y  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  facilities  for  the  emi- 
gration of  these  people  are  daily  increasing ;  when  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
eoold,  with  as  litue  visible  efiEect  upon  her,  send  forth  her  millions  as  Iroland 
or  Germany  could  their  thousands ;  when  the  attractive  name  of  ''  the«Laod 
of  Liberty*'  —  though  it  be  but  a  niune  —  becomes  fhllj  known  thooghout 
the  land  of  deq>otic  Mandarins,  the  future  of  America,  at  least  the  Pacific 
slope  of  the  Continent,  may  be  such  as  was  neyer  dreamed  ofdn  the  philoao- 
phy  of  the  Anglo-Americau« 
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According  to  Barkbardt's  calcalation,  these  figures  iDdicate  an 
altitude  of  18,017  feet.  In  1848,  during  the  war,  Lieutenant  Stone 
and  a  party  of  officers  also  made  the  ascent.  A  more  recent  as- 
cension has  been  made  by  a  party,  a  description  of  which  was 
published  in  Harper^  Magazine  in  1866.  This  party  took  with 
them  a  barometer  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  altitude,  but 
on  gaining  the  summit  ^'  were  unable  to  use  the  instrument  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  owing  to  cold  and  fatigue."  Whatever 
the  party  may  have  suffered  from  fatigue,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
it  wa^  found  so  cold.  Cold  it  is,  'tis  true,  at  such  an  elevation, 
and  keenly  so,  coming  from  the  tropk^al  heat  at  the  base,  but 
the  degree  of  cold  which  debarred  tnem  from  noting  an  instru- 
ment of  such  importance  at  such  a  time,  indicates  a  temperature 
indigenous  only  to  the  polar  regions.  Glennie  found  the  tempera- 
ture at  seven  degrees  above  tne  fVeezing  point,  and  my  ther- 
mometer marked  four  degrees  above  that  point  Besides  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  daily  causes 
the  snows  of  Popocatepetl  to  melt  into  numberless  streams 
which  flow  down  its  slopes,  and  it  is  only  at  night  and  those 
hours  approximating  thereto,  that  the  thermometer  sinks  below 
the  freezing  point. 

Our  road  layover  the  causeway  half  way  through  what  was 
once  the  beautiful  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  ancient 
city  of  Mexico,*  but  is  now  an  extensive  marsh  covered  partly 
with  water.  It  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  the  causeway  of  the 
Noche  Triste,  This  remarkable  name  is  derived  from  the  roman- 
tic history  of  Cortes.  In  his  retreat  from  the  city  along  this 
causeway  during  the  night,  he  was  furiously  set  upon  by  the  Mex- 
icans, who  destroyed  the  flower  of  his  army.  Such  was  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  that  eventful  night,  the  Spaniards  ever 
after  called  it  the  Noehe  Trinie  (Sorrowful  Night.) 

A  monotonous  ride  of  some  ten  miles  brought  us  to  the  base  of 
a  high  conical  hill,  called  El  Penon.  This  hill,  before  unnoticed, 
has  become  somewhat  remarkable  in  connection  with  Scott's  cam- 
piugn.  Having  been  fortified  by  the  Mexicf^s,  it  checked  and 
turned  the  whole  of  his  army  in  its  approach  to  the  city  in  this 
direction.  At  this  point  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
country  suddenly  and  agreeably  changes,  particularly  to  those 
who  have  Just  passed  over  the  dull  and  uninteresting  causeway 
of  the  NoeheTMste,  Here  commences  the  rich,  cultivated  country 
for  which  the  valley  of  Mexico  is  famed.     Well  laid  out  planta- 

•  "  This  great  Oty  of  Texitan  (Mexico,)"  says  Cortes,  <'  is  dtoated  in  the 
8tlt  Imke,  and  fh>m  the  main  land  to  the  denser  parts  of  it,  by  which  route 
one  choosy  to  enter,  the  distance  is  two  leagaes.  There  are  four  avenaes  or 
entrances  to  the  dty,  all  of  which  are  formed  by  artificial  causeways,  two 
spears  length  in  width.  The  city  is  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordova ;  its 
streets,  I  speak  of  the  prindpal  ones,  are  very  wide  and  straight ;  some  of 
these  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are  half  water,  and  are  navigated  by 
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tioDS  and  smiling  ranches  greet  tbe  traveler  at  short  intervalB, 
while  the  road  is  cooly  shaded  by  luxuriant  arching  trees ;  little 
limpid^  rills  with  green  grassy  baniss  meandering  by  the  roadside, 
temptingly  invite  the  traveler  to  refresh  and  repose. 

In  no  particular  haste,  our  day's  journey  being  marked  out  and 
ample  time  allowed  for  it,  pipes  and  flasks  suddenly  made  their 
appearance,  which  were  before  hidden  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
capacious  pockets.  Every  one,  from  the  driver  of  our  artillery 
to  the  commanding  doctor,  seemed* bent  on  enjoying  himself. 
Here  we  passed  an  hour  so  pleasantly,  that  it  was  with  reluctance 
we  resumed  our  steeds.  A  short  ride  of  about  five  miles  brought 
us  to  the  village  or  town  of  Ayottla.  Hitherto,  our  route  lay 
principally  on  the  great  National  Road  from  tbe  Capital  to  Vera 
Cruz.  From  Ayottla,  however,  the  advantage  of  a  well  paved 
road  ended,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  began. 

Our  halting  place  for  the  night  was  the  town  of  Chalco,  situated 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  some  six  miles  distant,  the  road 
running  through  a  flat,  swampy,  sickly  district,  where  our  horses 
mired  more  than  once,  causing  considerable  discomfiture  as  well 
as  delay.  And,  to  crown  the  matter,  just  as  the  distant  walls  of 
the  welcome  little  town  appeared  in  view,  souse  went  the  unfor- 
tunate artillery  mule  up  to  her  neck  in  a  hole.  She  had  b^en  care- 
lessly led  too  near  the  brink  of  one  of  those  deep  pools  of  black 
looking  water  that  skirted  our  swampy  track,  andthe  earth  hav- 
ing given  way  beneath  her  feet,  she  tumbled  in.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  a  systematic  appliance  of  ropes  and  tackle,  with 
which  we  were  well  supplied.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  keep 
the  mule  from  sinking  out  of  sight  altogether,  artillery  and  all, 
until  these  could  be  got  ready.  After  some  trouble  she  was  once 
more  placed  on  her  legs,  but  not  until  a  couple  of  the  rangers 
had  been  obliged  to  take  to  the  water  to  their  manifest  disgust 
'udging  from  the  not  over-delicate  epithets  they  bestowed  on  the 
lybrid.  While  these  operations  were  going  on,  the  sun  had  set 
and  the  short  twilight  was  deepening  into  the  shades  of  night.  I 
must  admit  there  were  strong  symptoms  manifested  of  an  ignomin- 
ious desertion,  on  our  part,  of  the  Doctor  while  taking  a  survey  of 
the  situation  ;  that  individual,  up  to  his  knees  in  mud,  excitedly 

fiving  orders,  the  rangers  running  hither  and  thither,  swearing 
readfully;  the  mule  and  artillery  slowly  disappearing  beneath 
the  black  waters  of  the  pool ;  the  niffht  coming  on  bleak  and  chilly, 
and  a  warm  and  hospitable  inn  dangerously  near.  But  I  am 
proud  to  say,  our  better  nature  prevailed.  As  sooa  as  we  saw 
with  what  marvellous  celerity  the  Doctor  extricated  the  shivering 
quadruped,  one  and  all  declared  their  determiination  to  stand  by 
him  to  the  last. 

It  was  night  when  we  reached  the  little  town  of  Chalco.  "As  I 
entered  the  inn,  following  the  Doctor,  a  man  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  but  whose  strongly  marked  features  and  pierc- 
ing black  eye  attracted  my  notice,  was  passin^r  out.    Steppinflp 
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aside  to  let  him  pass,  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  Doctor. 
No  sooner  did  their  eyes  meet  than  the  priest  sprang  back  with  a 
bound,  his  feature  assuming  a  terrible  expression  of  hatred, 
mingled,  I  thought,  with  fear,  while  his  hand  sought  for  the 
weapon  it  did  not  find.  After  a  moment^s  hesitation,  the  Doctor 
advanced,  hat  in  hand,  to  where  the  other  stood  glaring  fiercely 
at  him,  and  with  an  air  of  respect,  seeming  like  humility— -whether 
real  or  assumed,  it  puzzled  me  to  determine — said:  "Father,  the 
war  is  over,  and  I  come  to  crave  )rour  pardon  and  your  blessing. 
We  never  should  have  been  enemies ;  but  men  enter  into  strifes, 
particularly  Irishmen,  the  abstract  nature  of  which  they  know  lit- 
tle ;  and  as  I  am  not  aft  exception  to  the  rule  which  seems  to  guide 
*  the  way  of  the  world,'  I  trust  you  will  let  by-gones  be  by-gones." 
As  he  ceased  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  padre. 

While  the  Doctor  was  speaking,  the  countenance  of  the  priest 
underwent  an  extraordinary  change ;  the  fierce  and  terrible  ex- 
pression it  had  assumed  on  first  beholding  the  Doctor,  gradually 
gave  way  to  a  semblance  of  benevolence,  even  of  mildness,  which 
had  the  effect  of  almost  changing  him  into  another  being.  Cast- 
ing his  eyes  over  the  party  which  had  gathered  around,  he  spoke, 
apparently  addressing  us  as  well  as  the  Doctor :  "  'Tis  true  the 
stnfe  is  over,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  forgive.  You  were  the  invad- 
ers of  the  beloved  land,  dear  to  her  sons,  alike  the  cradle  and  the 
grave  of  Montezuma.  As  long  as  your  hostile  footsteps  pressed 
the  soil,  I  considered  it  to  be  a  holy  duty  to  drive  you  forth.  I 
believed  you  to  be,  not  only  the  enemies  of  my  country,  but  of  the 
holy  religion  in  which  I  was  bred — that  religion  through  whose 
unity  its  enemies  shall  be  overcome,  and  the- effects  of  time  defied, 
when  heresy  and  sectarianism,  dividing  and  subdividing  by  a 
licentiousness  of  opinion,  shall  have  passed  away  forever.  As  an 
humble  but  imperfect  follower  of  Him,  who  asked  for  forgiveness 
for  those  who  crucified  Him  on  the  cross,  I  freely  forgive  you, 
and,  in  turn,  ask  pardon  for  myself,  if  I  have  in  any  way  done  you 
what  you  conceive  to  be  a  wrong." 

As  the  enthusiast  ceased,  for  enthusiast  he  evidently  was,  he 
ffave  his  hand  to  the  Doctor,  who  shook  it  warmly  and  forthwith 
led  the  way  to  a  more  private  apartment,  for  the  rangers  and  the 
people  of  the  town  were  beginning  to  crowd  in.  Here  an  eluci- 
dation of  thifa  extraordinary  scene  was  obtained.  Closing  the 
door,  the  Doctor  individually  introduced  us  to  the  priest.  At 
the  first  sound  of  his  name,  "  Padre  Haroute,"  the  start  of  sur- 
prise and  astonishment,  proclaimed  the  interest  felt  in  the  name 
of  this  notorious  individual.  This  was  the  great  guerrilla  chief, 
whose  name  was  on  the  lips  of  every  soldier  of  the  American 
army,  from  the  drummer  boy  to  the  general,  whose  limited  but 
daring  band  often  caused  much  annoyance  to  the  army  in  the  rear 
and  against  whom  the  rangers  were  especially  detached  to  oper- 
ate. It  was  in  one  of  the  numerous  skirmishes  that  took  place  be- 
tween them  that  the  Doctor  in  some  way  became  known  to  the 
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fuerrilla  chief,  but  in  what  manner  he  never  would  disclose, 
hough  the  padre  was  aware  that  peace  had  been  made,  he  was 
nevertheless  taken  completely  by  surprise  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Doctor  s^xid  his  band  in  that  remote  place. 

While  supper  was  preparing,  they  held  a  long  and  private  con- 
versation together,  which  I  was  glad  to  perceive  was  of  a  satisfac- 
tory nature,  for,  as  the  padre  rose  from  his  chair,  he  again  took 
the  hand  of  the  Doctor,  at  the  same  time  p9litely  requesting  us  to 
consider  ourselves  his  guests  for  the  night,  an  invitation  we  as 
politely  accepted,  suspecting  that  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
viands  would  not  suffer  thereby.  Nor  were  we  disappointed. 
The  supper  was  good,  the  wine  better;  the  guests  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  the.  host,  for  a  guerrilla,  polite  and  attentive,  setting 
us  a  good  example  in  everything  except  in  our  devotions  to  Bac- 
chus. In  this  particular,  thou^  not  altogether  abstemious,  he 
was  moderate  indeed,  as  most  Mexicans  are.  This  duty  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Doctor.  Need  I  say  it  was  performed  satisfactorily  ? 
In  conversation,  he  steadily  avoided  politics  and  religion,  confin- 
ing himself  to  subjects  suited  to  the  nature  of  our  expedition. 
Considering  the  character  of  the  brief  harangue  with  which  he 
greeted  us  on  entering,  this  was  somewhat  unexpected,  battery 
satisfactory.  From  him  I  obtained  what  I  considei*ed  the  first 
reliable  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ascent  of  the  Peak,  which 
was  of  a  character  that  rendered  our  hope  of  success  nearly  cer- 
tain. He  knew  every  gorge  and  pass  in  the  mountainous  journey 
l)efore  us;  from  him  we  learned  that  the  swamp  in  which  we  had 
nearly  lost  our  formidable  artillery,  could  have  been  avoided  with 
a  better  guide.  And  it  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  we  heard 
him  express  his  intention  of  joining  us  on  the  morrow's  journey. 

The  worthy  priest  and  ex-guerrilla  was  on  his  way  to  resume 
his  sacred  office,  and  preferred  the  by-ways  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  certainty  of  meeting  the  American  troops  on  the  more  direct 
national  road.  Feeling  over-fatigued  I  retired  early,  accompanied 
by  Don  Manuel,  leaving  the  party  still  at  the  table  in  the  full  bent 
of  their  enjoyment,  recounting  tales  of  flood  and  field,  and  argu- 
ing on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  conflicts  which  took 
place  during  the  war ;  and  many  an  elucidation  of  occurrences  they 
got  from  the  padre,  which  before  seemed  inexplicable. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  blinding  light  of  a  candle  held  before  my  eyes  by  the  pa- 
tron of  the  inn,  awoke  me  from  a  sleep  that  knew  no  break. 

'*  The  day  is  breaking,  Senor,  and  the  Padre  and  commandante 
are  already  prepared  for  the  road,"  S£ud  he,  as  he  crossed  the 
room  to  awaken  Don  Manuel,  who  still  slept. 

Throwing  on  my  clothes,  I  descended  to  the  breakfast  room, 
where  I  found  the  Doctor  concocting  a  morning  draught  for  some 
of  the  party,  who,  from  the  appearance  they  presented,  seemed 
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sorely"  in  need  of  a  stimulant.  Npr  was  I  surprised  when  I  learned 
that  the  night  had  degenerated  into  what  might  be  called  a  carouse. 
Up  Ihey  all  were,  however,  and  ready  for  the  road. 

A  motley  crowd  of  Mexicans  assembled  before  the  inn  to  wit- 
ness the  Padre's  departure,  under  so  strange  an  escort.  He  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  few  words,  telling  them  that  as  peace  was  made, 
and  the  enemy  rapidly  evacuating  the  country,  it  was  their  duty 
now  to  show  themselves  as  Christians,  as  before  they  showed  they 
were  men. 

About  an  hour  past  sun-rise  we  rode  out  of  the  town,  still  keep- 
ing the  borders  of  the  lake  for  some  dbtance,  until  we  sighted  a 
deep  narrow  gorge  in  the  mountains  on  our  right.  Through  this 
gorge  the  Padre  said  our  route  lay.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  three  or  four  miles  off,  yet  we  traveled  double  that  di^anoe 
before  reaching  it,  so  deceptive  to  the  eye  are  distant  objects  in 
this  region.  A  rough  journey  of  an  hour  through  this  gorge 
brought  us  to  one  of  the  most  lonely  spots  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 
We  were  now  fairly  within  the  mountains ;  and  the  eye,  which 
had  been  dwelling  so  long  on  the  flat,  marshy  shore  of  the  gloomy 
lake,  made  this  beautiful  valley  ten  times  more  lonely. 

Clusters  of  luxuriant  fruit  hung  from  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
disputing  for  space  to  grow  with  the  tangled  but  splendid  foliage 
with  which  they  were  environed ;  birds,  whose  gorgeous  plumage 
vied  with  the  lovely  flowers  of  every  variety  and  hue  that  strewed 
our  path,  flew  from  branch  to  branch  above  our  heads,  contrast- 
ing strangely  with  the  cold  snowy  mountain  peaks  within  such 
close  proximity. 

The  fierceness  of  the  noonday's  sun  obliged  us  to  take  shelter 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading"  tree,  beneath  which  ran  a  brawl- 
ing little  brook,  upon  whose  grassy  banks  we  threw  ourselves  in 
all  the  abandonment  of  that  ^^dulce/ar  niente*^  which  this  deli- 
cious climate  engenders.  Flasks  and  pipes  were  again  in  requisi* 
tion,  as  on  the  day  previous,  and  another  of  those  brief  but  bliss- 
ful periods  was  passed,  which  are  treasured  up  when  more  im- 
posing scenes  are  forgotten — "  a  green  spot  in  memory's  waste.'* 

Pursuing  our  journey,  the  road  passed  over  the  spur  of  a 
mountain  abutting  into  the  valley,  leading  us  into  another  of 
smaller  dimensions,  but  closed  in  by  a  circle  of  precipitous  heights, 
which  made  it  resemble  a  huge  Roman  Amphitheatre ;  and  a  small 
herd  of  cattle  seouring  across  the  limited  space,  followed  by 
vacgueros  on  horseback,  added  not  a  little  to  the  delusion. 

The  Doctor  considered  this  spot  admirably  adapted,  as  indeed 
it  appeared  to  be,  all  things  being  equal,  for  putting  into  practice 
his  theory  of  echoes.  Accordingly  he  commenced  loadm^  and 
discharging  the  little  gun.  but  not  even  the  ghost  of  to  echo  re- 
paid him  for  his  labors.  Disgusted  with  the  want  of  success,  he 
a^ain  consigned  it  to  the  back  of  the  mule,  and  sought  solace  in 
his  pipe. 

A  narrow  opening,  which  might  be  termed  the  gateway  of  the 
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amphitheatre  led  through  a  narrow  defile,  thickly  wooded,  but 
which  gradnally  expanding  as  we  advanced,  exposed  to  view  a 
richly  cultivated  tract,  out  of  which  rose  the  white  walls  of  a 
hacienda,  where  we  found  accommodatfons  for  the  night,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Padre,  a  welcome.  Ameca,  a  town 
principally  inhabited  by  Indians,  was  to  be  our  halting-place  for 
the  nighty  but  the  Padre  having  changed  our  route  for  one  more 
picturesque  and  interesting,  but'  longer,  substituted  the  comforta- 
ble and  commodious  hacienda  for  the  crowded  and  not  over- 
cleanly  inn  of  a  semi-Indian  town. 

The  morning's  dawn  saw  us  again  on  the  road  which  still  con- 
tinued through  a  succession  of  pine-clad  hills  and  valleys  that 
might  be  called  a  repetition  of  those  seen  the  day  before,  except 
that  the  outlines  of  Popocatepetl  were  now  becoming  more  clearly 
defined. 

We  had  been  traveling  along  a  ridge  of  hills  for  some  time,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  lofty  range  of  mountains,  of  which  Popocate- 
petl is  the  outlaying  sentinel,  and  had  arrived  at  a  point  affording  a 
full  view  of  the  open  country,  out  of  which  it  springs.  When  Sie 
Doctor,  considering  it  would  be  the  last  chance  he  should  have  of 
calling  forth  the  echoes  of  the  mountains,  proposed  to  greet  us 
with  another  salvo  of  artillery. 

"  Mute  the  echoes  now,  that  range  so  wild  in  childhood  glee." 

Discharge  after  discharge  gave  forth  a  dull  leaden  sound  that 
drew  no  response  from  the  hills.  The  close  proximity  of  the 
mule,  while  the  gun  was  being  discharged,  proved  that  she  was 
well  used  to  the  sound ;  and  I  thoughtlessly  suggested  to  the 
Doctor,  that  as  the  animal  was  so  well  trained  he  might  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  unstrapping  the  gun  by  discharging  it  from 
her  back.  This  unlucky  suggestion  was  no  sooner  uttered,  than 
he  expressed  his  surprise  at  not  having  thought  of  it  before, 
and  forth  with  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution.  Notwithstand- 
ing my  protestations  that  I  was  not  serious  in  what  I  said,  the  gun 
waa  loaded  and  discharged.  As  the  report  sounded  out,  the  un- 
fortunate mule  flew  forward  Mrith  an  impetuosity  as  if  impelled  by 
a  catapult.  Stumbling,  tripping,  kicking — now  down — now  up, 
phe  struggled  forward  for  at  least  thirty  yards,  until  by  a  tremend- 
ous effort,  she  permanently  gained  her  legs.  The  roar  of  laugh- 
ter,  whoops  and  yells  that  followed,  contributed  to  scare  the 
already  frightened  animal,  who  now  dashed  off,  tearing  down  the 
road  at  a  speed  that  defied  pursuit,  seemingly  affected  no  more  by 
the  weight  of  the  little  cannon  on  her  back  than  if  it  was  a  feather, 
while  the  clouds  of  dust  she  raised  marked  her  track  on  the  plain 
below,  until  I  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  the  last  we  should 
see  of  our  artillery.  ^ 

Despatching  a  couple  of  men  after  the  runaway,  we  halted  to 
take  our  noonday  rest,  as  usual  under  the  most  shady  tree  we 
oould    pick  out.    Here  we  were  entertained  by  the  following 
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characteristic  dialogUiB  between  the  Doctor  and  Don  Manuel,  who 
spoke  English  very  well,  with  the  exception  of  occasionally  drop- 
ping a  connecting  word : 

''What  you  fire  that  gun  off  so  much  for,  Doctor,  eh  ?"  enquired 
he,  in  a  tone  in  which  I  thought  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  sar- 
casm mingled. 

**  I  have  a  slight  suspicion  that  I  have  already  informed  you," 
answered  the  Doctor,  with  some  asperity,  as  if  echoing  back  the 
tone  of  Don  Manuel,  "Yes,  yes,  I  see,  you  want  to  get.  echoes  up 
here  in  these  mountains.  At  this  altitude,  eh  ?*'  continued  he ;  the 
sarcasm  in  his  tone  there  was  now  no  mistaking. 

"  And  why  not,  if  I  might  make  so  bold  as  to  ax  yon  ?"  laughed 
the  Doctor,  assuming  the  brogue  of  his  native  land,  and  with  it  his 
good  humor.  ^ 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  ask.  I  shall  tell  you,"  cried  Don  Manuel,  set- 
tling himself  down,  as  if  about  to  deliver  a  lecture.  ''  The  laws 
of  acoustics,"  he  began,  ''are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  but 
they  are  well  enough  understood  to  establish  the  fact,  that  air  is 
the  medium  by  which  sound  is  transmitted.  What  is  the  altitude 
of  the  spot  on  which  we  are  now  seated?'*  asked  he  with  an  im- 
portant air,  and  putting  on  his  best  English.  "  Faith,  I  don't  ex- 
actly know,"  replied  the  Doctor,  '•  perhaps  ten  thousand  feet" 

"  Exactly,"  resumed  Don  Manuel,  "  fully  ten  thousand  feet ;  and 
therefore  we  are  elevated  above  one-third  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, or  air.  How  then  do  you  expect  echoes,  when  you  have 
one-third  less  of  the  medium  to  transmit  the  sound  ?" 

The  Doctor  was  no  fool;  he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  other's 
reasoning,  and  for  the  first  time  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  * 

"  Priiis  audis  guam  f^o,"  sighed  he,  as  he  scratched  a  match  on 
the  sole  of  his  boot  to  light  his  pipe. 

"  What's  that  you  say,  eh  ?"  exclaimed^ Don  Manuel,  not  under- 
stfK^ding  the  quotation,  supposing  it  to  be  an  expression  of  doubt 
in  what  he  said. 

*'  Oh,  nothing  very  particular,"  answered  the  Doctor.  *•  I  merely 
said  you  have  the  knowledge  (news)  before  me ;  that  was  all." 

'*  Ha,  hia,' '  laughed  Don  Manuel,  "  I  have  the  knowledge  be- 
fore," said  he  tapping  his  forehead ;  "  and  by  gar,  you  have  it  be- 
hind." 

This  sally  caused  a  shout  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  Doc- 
tor ;  nevertheless  he  joined  in  it  as  heartily  as  the  next.  The  little 
gun  was  heard  no  more.  Having  descended  to  the  valley,  our 
course  now  skirted  the  foot  hills,  over  a  sniooth  but  dusty  road. 
The  Padre  had  evidently  taken  us  by  a  round-about,  way,  but  it 
was  with  the  object  of  showing  us  the  country  from  the  best 
points  of  view. 

"  Is  that  a  sanch  yonder  ?"  asked  the  Doctor  of  the  Padre,  point- 
ing through  the  clouds  of  dust  we  raised,  to  a  dark  object  a  short 
distance  off. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  **  it's  a  rock.     But  the  first  time  I  paid  a  visit 
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to  this  place,  like  yourself,  I  took  it  for  ahonse,  for  it  certainly  does 
look  like  one."    The  object  to  which  the  Doctor  alluded  was  a 
large  ipock  or  "  boulder"  standing  solitary  and  alone,  conspicuous, 
no  object  being  near  it  to  attract  the  eye.     It  looked  as  if  it  had 
fallen  from  the  neighboring  heights  and  bad  rolled  into  the  valley  ; 
nevertheless,  its  aspect  was  so  strange  and  out  of  place — ^indeed, 
it  was  this  peculiarity  that  caused  the  Doctor  to  remark  it — that 
I  determined  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.    It  proved  to  be  a  large 
irregular  square  rock  not  unlike  an  ordinary  house ;  but  on  a 
closer  examination,  I  found  it  had,  geologically,  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  locality ;  it  was  in  fact,  foreign,  and  not  indigenous 
to  the  soil  on  which  it  lay — "  a  wandering-stone."    This  was  my 
first  meeting  with  these  erratic  stones  on  this  Continent,  though, 
subsequently,  I  encountered  more  than  one  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rockv  Mountains,  though  none  west  of  them.    Numer- 
ous and  vanous  are  the  Ufeories  as  to  what  agency  transporta- 
tion from  their  native  beds  is  to  be  attributed  ;  one  <^f  which  is, 
that  they  were  stuck  fast  in  icebergs,  •and  dropped  as  they  floated 
over  the  Continent,  at  a  period  when  it  was  submerged.    But  this 
theory  could  not  apply  to*  that  portion  of  the  Continent  lying  un- 
der the  tropics,  whero  this  stone  lay,  unless,  indeed,  that  at  the 
remote  period  of  the  submersion  there  was  a  radical  change  in  the 
bearing  of  the  *  poles,'  which  is  probable.     Be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  these  singular  stones  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.     T^ey  may  be  traced  from  Northern  New  York  to 
Long  Island,  from  Canada  to  New  York,  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland,  from  the  Shetland  Isles  to  Norway,  and  from  Sweden  to 
Livonia  and  Prussia ;  but  from  what  quarter  this  one  came,-I  shall 
leave  to  others  to  discover.     It  was  singular  too,  that  the  simple- 
minded  and  ignorant  natives  should  give  it  the  name  of  La  Es- 
trarla^  or  the  **  Stranger." 

One  of  the  rangef  s  having  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  "  boulder" 
called  out  that  he  saw  a  *'  Jake"  about  a  mile  off  in  the  direction 
of  Popocatepetl.     As  there  was  no  lake  or  sheet  of  water  of  any 
description  on  the  plain  which  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  from  the 
heights,  we  told  him  he  must  be  mistaken.     He  said,  **  No,  there 
was  no  mistake  about  it  whatever,"  that  we  might  see  for  ouselves, 
if  we  took  the  trouble  to  climb  up.     The  Doctor  now  went  to  the 
top  of  the  stone  and  confirmed  what  the  ranger  said ;  accordingly 
the  whole  party  mounted  to  the  top.    A  lake,  indeed  there  was, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  lying 
embosomed  in  trees,  about  a  mile  distant,  in  the  direction  the  man 
had  stated,  the  clear  glassy  surface  of  whose  waters  sparkled  in 
the  sun  like  a  mirror ;  its  grassy  banks  and  numerous  Uttle  wooded 
islands  all  defined  with  such  perfect  distinctness  as  to  leave  on  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  no  possible  doubt  of  its  reality.     "  Ah  I" 
exclaimed  the  Padre,  "Mexico  is  bountiful  of  these  optical  delu- 
sions, and  I  have  witnessed  many,  but  never  before  saw  one  as 
perfect  as  this."     **  What,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "  you  don't  mean  to 
gay,  it  is  a  mtra^e." 
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"  Wbat  else  can  it  be,  Sefior  ? "  rejoined  the  Padre,  there  is 
not  a  drop  of  water  on  the  whole  plain,  as  well  I  onght  to  know." 

**  Well,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  if  that  lake  is  a  fiction  there  is 
some  foundation  for  enchantment." 

It  certainly  looked  too  real  for  one's  mind  to  realize,  while 
gazing  upon  it,  that  it  had  no  actual  existence.  And  long  the 
party  lingered  admiring  the  beautiful,  but  fictitious  oasis  of  the 
arid  plain. 

One  of  the  horses  having  been  carelessly  tied  below,  broke 
loose,  and  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  lake. 

"  Look,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "  egad  the  horse  seems  to  be  labor- 
ing under  the  delusion  as  well  as  ourselves :  he  is  evidently  going 
to  slake  his  thirst.  Mount,"  said  he  to  one  of  the  men,  '^  and 
catch  him,  and  be  sure  you  water  him  in  the  lake  before  you 
bring  him  back." 

I  was  surprised  at  this  sin^ulaf  phenomenon  presenting  itself 
from  so  elevated  a  point,  for  it  rarely  appears  but  when  the  eye 
is  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  plain.  But  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  locality  revealed  the  fact  of  a  depression  of  the  land 
wherfe  the  rock  stood  which  must  have  brought  its  top  on  a  level 
with  the  plain.* 

*  The  looming  of  ehipe  at  sea,  or  of  distant  shores  is  a  phenomenon  pro- 
duced by  similar  atmospheric  causes.  In  1823,  Capt.  Scoresby  saw  by  its 
inverted  image  in  the  air,  the  ship  "  Fame,"  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
at  the  moment  seventeen  miles  beyond  the  horizontal  range  of  vision. 
Doctor  Vance  in  1800,  saw  from  Ramsgate,  at  which  place  only  the  tops  of 
the  towers  are  visible,  the  whole  of  Dover  Castle,  appear  as  if  placed  bodily 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  On  Lake  Geneva  a  boat  has  oeen  doubled  and  placed 
some  distance  apart. 

The  Fhta  Morgana,  so  called  by  the  natives,  is  an  illusion  of  a  very 
singular  nature,  frequently  seen  on  the  Calabrian  shore.  On  the  Sicilian 
shore  opposite,  beneath  the  dark  back-ground  of  Messina,  are  seen  refrticted 
and  reflected — inverted  images  are  usually  the  result  of  the  latte]>-K)n  the 
water,  gigantic  figures  of  men  and  horses  moving  over  the  picture,  as 
figures  in  miniature  are  seen  flitting  across  the  Camera  Obscura. 

The  number  and  variety  presenting  themselves  of  these  illusive  but  inter- 
esting pictures,  are  far  too  great  for  the  space  these  pages  afford.  There  is 
one  however,  I  will  not  pass  over,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected  with  interest- 
ing historical  events. 

A  band  of  Highlanders  were  seen  drilling  on  the  inaccessible  slope  of  a 
hill  in  the  memorable  year  1745,  in  Scotland.  They  were  so  plainly  visible 
that  the  color  of  their  ti^tans  were  distinguished.  The  superstitious  coxm- 
try  people  looked  upon  it  as  a  supematund  forewarning  of  war,  which  was 
verified  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  shortly  after.  But  it  was  sub- 
sequenily  discovered  that  the  clan  whose  reflected  images  are  recognised 
on  the  inaccessible  hill  side,  was  at  that  precise  time  actually  drilling  in  a 
lonely  glen  some  twenty  miles  off.  How  many  presentiments  whicn  are 
deemed  the  result  of  preternatural  causes  could  be  accounted  for  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  natural  laws  I 

The  "  Mij^ige "  is  owing— as  well  as  similar  optical  illusions — to  the 
unequal  density,  refracting  and  reflecting  powers  of  adjacent  strata  of  air, 
usually  close  to  the  land  or  sea.  This  inequality  is  produced  by  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  air  and  land^  or  water.  The  intense  heat 
of  the  sand  on  arid  plains  under  the  tropics  greatly  rarifies  the  air ;  and  rays 
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Nigbt  had  already  fallen  when  we  arrived  at  the  ranch  of 
Pedro  Hernandez,  at  the  foot  of  Popocatepetl.  Here,  we  found 
the  two  rangers  and  the  artillery  mule,  not  much  the  worse  of 
her  mishap.  The  extent  of  the  accommodations  or  the  quality  of 
the  fare  was  not  equal  to  the  commodious  hacienda  and  luxuri- 
ous board  of  the  previous  night,  but  these  were  made  up  by  what 
is  ever  to  be  preferred,  kindness  and  attention.  A  letter  from 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who  resided  in  the  city  of  Jif exico, 
to  the  Patron  of  the  ranch,  placed  the  dwelling  in  a  measure  at 
ray  disposal,  but  not  the  dispositions  or  feelings  of  the  inmates — 
these  can  only  be  drawn  forth  by  one's  own  deportment.  Though 
room  could  have  been  made  for  the  rangers  in  the  ranch,  they* 
preferred  camping  out ;  having  tents  for  the  purpose,  the  weather 
being  what  is  is  often  appropriately  termed  "  glorious." 

As  I  gazed  next  morning  at  the  towering  dome  swelling  up- 
wards, almost  from  the  very  dcfor  at  which  I  stood,  ten  thousand 
feet  above,  its  cold  hood  of  snow  extending  down  its  slopes,  nearly 
one  third  of  the  way,  I  fairly  shivered  at  the  prospect  of  encoun- 
tering its  icy  crags.  Hearing  some  one  stir  beside  me,  I  turned 
and  saw  the  Doctor  gazing  up  the  mountain,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  awe  and  astonishment  on  his  countenance. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  our  chances  of  success  with  that  pros- 
pect before  us,  Doctor  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  1  have  passed  by  this  mountain,"  replied  he,  "  twenty  times  at 
least,  at  comparatively  short  distances,  but  never  as  near  as  this, 
and  never  before  realized  the  sublime  loftiness  of  hight,  the  stu- 
pendousness  of  its  proportions.     The  Padre,  in  the  account  he 

fave,"  continued  the  Doctor,  **of  course  did  not  deceive  us,  but 
e  was  never  up  the  mountain,  and  may  have  been  deceived  him- 
self in  the  account  he  received  of  it.  But  here  he  comes ;  let-  us 
hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

''  Padre,"  said  I,  addressing  the  ex-guerrilla  as  he  approached, 
"  you  say  you  were  never  up  the  mountain ;  is  there  a  possibility 
of  your  being  deceived  in  the  account  you  got  of  the  character  of 
the  ascent  ?  "  While  speaking,  1  inquiringly  gazed  up  at  the  peak, 
thi'ee  thousand  feet  of  which  was  one  smooth  unbroken  surface 
of  glittering  snow,  up  the  surface  of  which  no  living  thing  could 
climb. 

"  There  is  a  possibility  of  my  being  deceived,  Senor,"  replied 
he,  smiling,  "  but  scarcely  a  probability ;  there  could  be  no  object 
in  deceiving  me ;  besides  I  have  received  the  account  from  too 
many  different  sources,  all  of  which  substantially  agree."  This 
reassured  us. 

of  light  coming  from  distant  objects,* each  as  trees,  fields,  lakes,  &c.,  are  bent 
from  that  right  line  which  they  would  pass  on  in,  by  approaching  this  rare 
stratum  through  wlvich  objects  i^re  reflected  on  the  plam.  Two,  and  some- 
times three  inmges  of  objects  are  not  unfrequently  presented.  A  practical 
illustration  of  ilSa  may  be  seen  by  regarding  an  object  through  the  heated 
air  generated  above  a  very  hot  stove  or  through  the  air  regaled  from  the 
opposite  side  of  a  steam  boiler. 
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As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  I  took  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  which  was  unpacked  and  set  on  its  tripod  the 
night  before.  I  marked  23.00  inches,  implying  the  altitude  of 
oar  present  location  to  be  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  feet.  Allowing  the  height  given  to  the  mountain  by 
Don  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tajada,  to  be  seventeen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  there  would  still  be  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  of  an  ascent  to  be  overcome. 

The  guide  that  was  to  accompany  us  lived  some  five  miles  dis- 
tant ;  a  messenger  having  been  despatched  for  him  before  break- 
fast, he  was  momentarily  expected.  He  was  known  to  the  Padre, 
as  well  as  to  Pedro.  Hernandes,  the  Patron,  and  highly  spoken 
of  by  both  for  truth  and  honesty ;  indeed  as  soon  as  be  presented 
himself  his  honest,  open  countenance  favorably  impressed  us  all. 
He  was  a  half-breed,  but  of  fair  complexion,  his  father  being  a 
red-haired  Spaniard  ^or  was,  he  being  now  an  old  man),  from  one 
of  the  Basque  Provmces,  a  district  of  Spain,  where  red-haired 
Spaniards  abound,  and  his  mother  a  pure  Indian.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  a  stout  lad  about  twenty,  whom  we  also  pressed 
into  the  service.  Antonio,  such  was  the  name  of  the  father,  con- 
firmed what  the  Padre  had  said,  and  undertook  to  take  us  to  the 
summit  of  the  peak,  with  little  risk,  provided  we  did  not  give  out 
with  fatigue,  which  he  seemed  to  think  not  at  all  improbable. 

He  made  his  first  ascent  fifteen  years  before  with  Von  Gerolt, 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  take  us  up  the  route  by  which  he  then 
ascended  the  peak — more  than  one  better  and  safer  having  since 
been  discovered. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  Doctor,  by  the  survey 
which  he  took  in  the  early  morning's  light,  of  the  icy  peak,  did 
not  appear  to  have  left  him,  for  he  remarked  as  he  handed  the 
guide  a  tumbler  half  full  of  brandy,  that  probably  Antonio's  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  such  dangers,  and  ours  might  slightly  differ.  His 
remark,  however,  fell  upon  unwilling  ears,  for  all  evidently  put 
faith  in  the  guide,  with  whom  I  held  a  long  conversation  as  to 
the  preparation  necessary  to  be  made,  the  hour  of  starting,  &c. 

I  found  we  required  some  eight  or  ten  mules  to  carry  us 
through  the  pine  region,  as  high  up  the  mountain  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  these  sure-footed  animSs  to  go.  This  I  had  not  calcu- 
lated on,  and  I  feared  it  would  cost  us  another  day  to  procure 
them.  Antonio  and  his  son,  however,  assisted  by  one  of  the 
"  peons"  of  the  ranch,  took  this  duty  on  themselves,  and  assured 
me  the  required  number  should  be  forthcoming  before  night,  even 
if  they  should  have  to  extend  their  search  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Ozumba.  Here  the  Padre  took  a  ceremonious  leave  of  us;  it 
was  not  unmingled  with  regret,  for  he  had  made  a  fevorable  im- 
pression on  us  all,  by  a  suavity  of  manner  and  kindliness  of  dispo- 
sition singulai-ly  out  of  keeping  with  our  ideas  of  the  man's  former 
character;  even  on  the  Rangers,  who  never  failed  to  treat  him 
with  respect,  the  influence  was  felt.  This  in  turn,  doubtless,  had 
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its  effect  upon  him,  prejudiced  as  he  was  against  Americans.  His 
parting  with  the  Doctor  we  did  not  witness,  as  he  rode  with  him 
a  short  distance  on  his  journey. 

Daylight  had  not  yet  broken  the  following  morning  when  we 
were  all  ready  for  the  road,  but  waiting  for  sufficient  light  to  en- 
able us  to  start.  The  situation  of  the  ranch  being  on  the.  western 
bide  of  the  mountain,  it  was  the  intention  of  Antonio  to  proceed 
round  its  base  some  four  or  five  miles  southward,  to  the  ranch  of 
his  father.  The  object  of  this  detour  I  afterwards  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  patience  of  the  party  was  sorely  tried  by  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  unaccountable  tardiness  of  the  coming  day. 
Watches  were  consulted,  and  anxious  looks  turned  towards  the 
east,  only  to  be  answered  by  the  huge  outlines  of  the  mountain, 
in  which,  after  all,  the  mystery  lay.  Antonio,  however,  bein^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  road,  did  not  wait  for  daylight,  but  took 
his  departure  by  the  slim  light  of  a  waning  moon.  -  We  started 
at  a  pretty  round  pace,  considering  the  light,  the  road  l)eing  a 
tolerably  good  one  for  about  a  mile,  when  we  encountered  one 
of  those  ffulches,  which  running  deep  into  the  dry  parched  soil, 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country.  While  scram- 
bling down  the  clayey  sides  of  this  '*  baranca,"  as  it  is  called  by 
the  natives,  the  mule  of  one  of  the  Rangers  lost  his  foothold,  and 
went  rolling  to  the  bottom.  The  man,  fortunately,  was  little 
hurt,  and  the  mule  not  at  all  so.  The  Doctor  said  he  regarded 
this  as  a  decidedly  evil  omen ;  but  the  humorous  expressionr  of 
the  mouth  as  he  spoke,  showed  that  his  belief  in  the  evil  to  fol- 
low from  this  particular  incident  was  not  very  sincere ;  neverthe- 
less, I  must  confess,  the  greater  number  of  the  party  cordially  co- 
incided with  him,  believing  him  to  be  serious. 

Another  level  ride  of  a  mile  brought  us  to  another  baranca, 
from  which  point  the  road  gradually  sloped  upward,  and  in  about 
an  hour  from  the  time  we  left  the  ranch,  the  cheerful,. blazing  fire 
from  the  open  door  of  the  dwelling  of  the  old  Spaniard  greeted  us. 
Day  was  now  dawning,  and  the  air,  sharp  and  frosty,  made  a  fire 
an  agreeable  accompaniment  to  the  homely  but  plentiful  break- 
fast, which,  by  a  previous  arrangement,  was  already  awaiting  us. 
We  were  hospitably  received  by  the  old  Spaniard  and  Antonio's 
wife,  a  handsome,  well-preserved,  good-natured  woman,  some 
four  or  five  years  her  husband's  junior.  The  old  man  looked 
more  venerable  than  he  really  was,  his  hair  being  as  white  as 
snow  ;  though  his  great-grandchild  lay  sleeping  in  its  cot  within 
a  few  feet  of  him,  he  was  in  reality  but  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
The  infant  was  the  child  of  Antonio's  son,  who  was  to  make  the 
ascent  with  us.  The  mother,  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl  (in  years 
she  was  no  more)  was  busily  engaged  preparing  chocolate,  and 
frying  venison  steaks.  As  the  old  man  walked  across  the  room, 
I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  vigor  of  his  step  and  the 
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erectness  of  his  carriage.  Indeed,  he  was  a  splendid  specimen,  as 
well  as  a  perfect  type,  of  that  old  Celtic  stock  which  made  the  rug- 
ged  provinces  of  the  Basque  one  of  its  resting  places  in  its  migra- 
tions from  east  to  west.  Hale  and  hearty,  he  seemed  likely  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  another  generation  added  to  the  already 
nnusual  numher  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  Doctor  was  so 
deeply  interested  with  the  noble-looking  old  man,  that  I  believe 
he  would  willingly  have  given  up  the  expedition  for  the  pleasure 
of  gossiping  with  him,  if  he  could  have  done  so  with  any  show  of 
decency. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  linger  long  at  breakfast  Antonio's 
anxiety  and  repeated  calls  to  mount  were  not  to  be  disregarded. 
As  we  were  about  to  start,  the  guide  and  his  son  were  called 
back  into  the  ranch  by  their  wives,  and  from  my  position  I  could 
see  through  the  window  that  it  was  to  bid  them  adieu,  and  per- 
haps admonish  them  to  be  carefnl  of  their  lives.  The  elder  em- 
braced her  husband  tenderly  and  affectionately,  kissing  him  re- 
peatedly, bat  releasing  him  after  a  few  moments  thus  spent.  Not 
so  the  younger :  she  clung  to  the  grandson  of  the  ancient  Celt 
with  a  vigor  that  did  as  much  credit  to  the  muscles  of  her  arms 
as  it  did  to  the  tender  affections  of  her  heart,  until  drawn  away 
by  the  solicitations  of  the  elder.  The  father  joined  us  with  a 
countenance,  placid,  but  serious ;  the  son  with  a  face  like  scarlet. 

The  condition  of  this  family  was  much  better  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. The  ranch  was  commodious  and  comfortably  furnished 
m  its  way,  and  the  well-cultivated  tract  of  cleared  land  surround- 
ing it,  as  well  as  some  excellent  pasture  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, indicated  abundance:  Indeed,  I  afterwards  learned  that  it 
was  not  to  pecuniary  considerations  we  owed  the  services  of  An- 
tonio and  his  son.  Though  born  and  raised  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  numberless  times  having  penetrated  the  snowy 
covering  surrounding  its  apex,  he  never  but  three  times  in  a. life 
of  forty  years  stood  upon  its  lofty  summit,  and  it  was  in  a  meas- 
ure to  gratify  his  son's  ambition  we  were  indebted  for  the  serv- 
ices of  both. 

"  Umph,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  with  a  ludicrous  elongation  of 
visage,  **  that  little  demonstration  of  conjugal  affection  does  not 
indicate  that  we  are  about  to  proceed  on  a  party  of  pleasure." 

Don  Manuel,  who,  like  most  foreigners,  knew  little  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Irish  character,  cried  out  to  the  Doctor,  "  What  for 
you  croak  so  much  ?  By  gar,  I  believe  you  are  afraid  of  the  dan- 
ger.    Then  stay  behind  and  nurse  baby." 

The  summary  transfer  of  the  daring  Doctor  to  the  nursery, 
coupled  with  the  doubt  entertained  of  his  courage,  was  too  ludi- 
crous to  be  heard  with  gravity.  A  burst  of  laughter  followed, 
under  the  cheering  influence  of  which  we  set  off  up  the  mountain 
at  a  pace  that  soon  left  the  more  sober  Antonio  behind.  The 
road  ran  almost  directly  up  the  mountain  for  half  a  mile.    It  had 
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been  used  by  charcoal  burners  years  before,  but  was  now  rarely 
travelled  by  man.  We  waited  for  the  guide  only  when  compel- 
led by  the  paths  running  in  different  directions  through  the  forest. 

(To  be  corUimied.) 


ART.  IV.-REVOLUTIONS  OF  76  AND  '61  CONTRASTED. 

LOCKE,     FILMER,     BROUGHAM     AND     CARLTLE IDENTITY    OF     ENGLISH 

fORTISM   AND    SOUTHERN    CONSERVATISM. 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — ^The  herewith  enclosed  essay  was  written,  during  the 
war,  for  jour  Review.  Its  sospension  induced  me  to  publish  the  article  in 
another  periodical.  I  now  request  you  to  republish  it  as  part  and  x>arcel  of 
the  history  of  the  times,  of  cotemporary  history ;  for  what  men  thought 
and  wrote  during  the  war  is  a  mo«t  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
war.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  where  the  author's  writings  have  usually 
met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  public  that  he  addresses ;  for  then 
he  may  be  considered  somewhat  as  the  representative  and  exponent  of  the 
thought  of  that  public.  We  have  neither  changed  nor  modified  any  of  the 
abstract  political  doctrines  expressed  in  that  essay.  But  times  and  circum- 
stances have  changed,  and  we  without  murmur  submit  to  such  dhange. 
Our  plan  now  is  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  along  with  it  our  old  prescrip- 
tive rights  and  liberties,  by  the  antinomes,  the  opposing,  yet  concurrent 
forces  of  Southern  conservatism  and  Northern  rationalism,  thus  begetting  a 
healthy  equipoise.  The  Tories  of  England  are  conservative,  the  Whigs 
rationalists.  'Tis  the  natural  division  of  parties,  and  but  represents  and 
carries  on  that  war  between  Faith  and  Reason  which  has  always  existed, 
but  which  burst  out  with  uncontrolled  fury  at  the  time  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Fitzhuoh. 

The  Revolution  of  1770  was,  when  subjected  to  the  searching 
analysis  of  learned  and  comprehensive  philosophy,  the  common- 
est thing  in  nature.  The  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  moanings  of  a 
calf  excites  no  wonder,  and  stirs  up  no  fanatical  ardor,  because 
of  their  frequent  occurrence ;  yet  the  birth  of  a  nation  or  the 
separation  of  a  colony  from  its  parent  stem,  are  events  quite  as 
much  in  the  order  of  nature  as  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  moaning 
of  a  calf,  or  the  y  topping  of  the  ripened  apple  from  the  parent 
stem.  The  Revolution  of  '76  bad  nothing  dramatic,  nothing 
novel,  nothing  grand  about  it.  Every  child  and  every  chicken, 
that,  getting  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself, 
quits  lis  parents  and  sets  up  for  itself,  is  quite  as  singular  and  ad- 
mirable a  spectacle  as  that  of  the  thirteen  adult  States  of  Amenca, 
solemnly  resolving  to  cut  loose  from  the  state  of  pupilage  and  de- 
pendence, from  their  parent  England,  and  ever  thereafter  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  independent  manhood.  It  was  an  exceedingly  vulgar, 
commonplace  affair.  It  had  nothing  poetic  or  dramatic  about  it, 
A  birth,  a  christening,  a  circumcision,  or  the  donning  of  the 
"  toga  virilisy^^  in  fact,  anything  that  marked  an  epoch  in  life,  was 
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quite  as  admirable  as  this  weaning  of  the  American  calf  from  its 
transatlantic  dam. 

Colonies  are  sure  to  set  up  for  themselves,  when  strong  enough 
to  do  80,  and  had  been  thus  setting  up  for  themselves  since  the 
world  began,  and  excited  no  special  wonder  by  the  procedure. 
So  well  aware  were  the  Greeks  of  this  fact,  that  they  anticipated 
and  obviated  this  weaning  process,  (which  whether  it  occur  with 
colonies,  calves  or  chickens,  occasions  heart  burning,  family  quar- 
rels, scratchinff,  and  picking  and  fighting)  that  they  sent  out  their 
colonies  as  full  fledged  and  independent  nations.  Declarations  of 
Independence  were  unknown  then.  Nothing  so  pompous,  so 
"  mal-apropos  "  and  so  silly,  is  to  be  found  in  history  until  our 
Revolution  of  1776.  A  hundred  guns  are  fired  when  a  prince  is 
born  in  France,  yet  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  fired  simulta- . 
neously,  could  not  make  the  birth  or  the  weaning  of  a  child  or 
a  nation  an  imposing  event.  Either  occurrence  is  decidedly  vul- 
gar and  commonplace,  and  Coluipbian  oratory,  Fourth  of  July 
orations,  and  lengthy  Columbiads,  in  endeavoring  to  celebrate 
and  dramatise  them,  only  serve  to  render  them  more  ridiculous. 
All  the  bombastic  absurdity  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
about  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  had  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  occasion  as  would  a  sermon  or  oration  on  the  teething 
of  a  child  or  the  kittening  of  a  cat. 

Glendower. — At  my  nativity 

The  front  of  heaven  was  fall  of  fiery  shapes. 

Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth 

The  frame  and  high  foundation  of  the  earth 

8haked  like  a  coward ! 

ffatimfir, — Why,  so  it  would  have  done 
At  tne  same  season,  if  yonr  mother's  cat 
Had  but  kittened. 

.  King  Henry  JV^  Act  Zd^  Scene  l$L 

It  would  have  been  well  for  us  if  the  seemingly  pompous  in- 
anities of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Virginia  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  her  act  of  Religious  Toleration,  had  remained  dead 
letters.  But  they  had  a  strength,  a  vitality  and  a  meaning  in 
them,  not  thought  or  dreamed  ot  by  their  charlatanic,  half-learned 
pedantic  authors,  which  rendered  them  most  potent  engines  of 
destruction.  Our  institutions,  State  and  Federal,  imported  from 
England  where  they  had  grown  up  naturally  and  imperceptibly, 
becoming  adapted  to  our  peculiar  circumstances  by  like  natural 
growth  and  acquisition,  might,  and  would  have  lasted  for  very 
many  ages,  had  not  thoughtless,  half-informed,  speculative  men, 
like  Jefferson,  succeeded  in  basing  them  on  such  inflammable  ma- 
terials as  those  to  be  found  in  the  instruments  which  we  have 
mentioned. 

The  doctrines  which  they  contain  are  borrowed  almost  literally 
from  Locke's  **  Essay  on  Government"   Locke  distinguished  him- 
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self  in  pure  metaphysics,  deceived  and  led  astray  the  philosophic 
world,  for  two  centuries,  by  a  system  of  materialism,  and  conse- 
quent infidelity,  which  he  himself  did  not  comprehend,  or  at  least 
the  necessary  deductions  from  which  he  did  not  foresee.  A  pro- 
fessing Christian  himself,  he  is  the  father  of  all  modem  infidelity, 
infidelity  in  religion,  in  morale,  in  everytliing.  Rousseau  bor- 
rowed from  him,  and  sowed  his  infidel  anarchical  doctrines  broad- 
cast throughout  Christendom. 

Locke's  metaphysics  ignored  all  innate  ideas.  Man,  according 
to  his  docti-ine,  is  a  mere  reasoning  machine,  and  derives  all  his 
knowledge,  and  all  his  judgments  and  opinions  from  impressions 
made  upon  his  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  by  exter- 
nal objects.  It  is  not  our  business  now  to  refute  this  theory,  nor 
to  follow  it  out  theoretically  or  historically  into  its  materialistic, 
'  infidel  and  anarchical  consequences.  We  have  only  to  do  with 
him  as  a  political  pedagogue,  as  a  presumptuous  charlatan,  who 
as  ignorant  of  the  science  or  practise  of  government  as  any  shoe- 
maker or  horse  jockey,  attempded  to  introduce  his  false  and  infi- 
del metaphysics  into  the  field  of  politics. 

Aristotle  had  taught,  and  his  teachings  had  been  respected  and 
heeded  for  two  thousand  years,  that  society  or  government  was 
natural  to  man ;  that  he  was  born  under  government,  born  a 
member  of  society,  and  did  not  frame  or  origmate  government  or 
society  for  himself;  that  men,  like  bees  and  ants,  and  herds  and 
flocks,  were  impelled  into  society  by  their  natures,  theii*  wants 
and  their  instincts,  that,  in  fact,  society  and  government,  in  their 
origin  and  grand  outlines,  were  the  work  of  God,  not  of  man. 
He  taught  further  that  in  all  societies  some  were  foinhed  to  com- 
mand, others  to  obey,  that  inequality,  not  equality,  was  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  man,  and  of  all  other  social  and  gregarious  ani- 
mals ;  for  society  can  only  exist  as  a  series  of  subordinations. 
Hence  he  begins  his  treatise  on  government,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  family,  and  on  slaves,  as  a  natural  and  appropriate  part  of 
the  family.  Human  inequality  and  the  natural  God-made  origin 
of  society,  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  political  doc- 
trines. 

Human  equality,  and  the  origination  and  entire  construction  of 
society  and  government,  by  man,  are  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  would-be  political  philosophy  of  Locke.  He  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  the  social  contract,  or  compact,  and  distinctly  explains 
it  to  mean,  that  men  are  not  by  nature  social  animals,  bat  origin- 
ally lived,  each  adult,  separate,  to  himself,  independent  and  self- 
governing.  That  society  is  an  institution  that  in  process  of  time 
grew  out  of  positive  agreement  or  compact,  and  that  only  those 
who  entered  into  this  agreement  were  bound  by  it.  This  is  all 
absurd  enough,  but  he  is  not  content  with  this  glaring  fatuity. 
He  adds,  that  not  only  originally  did  men  become  members  of 
society  by  positive  agreement,  but  that  even  now,  no  one  becomes 
a  subject  of  government  or  member  of  society  except  by  express 
agreement. 
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His  metaphysics  drove  him  to  these  monstrous  conclusions,  for 
to  admit  that  society  was  instinctive,  and  not  the  result  of  rea- 
soning from  experience,  was  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  peripatetics  which  his  philoso- 
phy was  intended  to  refute. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Locke  should  have  invented  the  theory 
of  the  social  contract,  but  at  first  view  it  is  passing  strange  that 
the  civilized  world  should  have  accepted  it  as  a  political  axiom. 
The  wonder  is  lessened,  however,  when  we  find  that  this  theory 
was  first  broached  by  him  in  reply  to  Robert  Filmer's  Patri- 
archa,  or  the  Divine  Riffht  of  Kings ;  for  the  world  was  ready  to 
accept  any  doctrine  rather  than  concede  that  implicit  submission 
was  due  to  tyrants,  however  cruel  or  however  incompetent.  After 
frequent  reading  of  Sir  Robert's  book,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  was  his  exact  meaning  and  intention.  In  some  pas- 
sages he  seems  merely  to  hold,  that  government  and  society  are 
natural  and  God-made,  and  that  all  rulers  should  be  obeyed  by 
individuals,  as  if  they  were  appointed  by  God.  This  is  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine,  *'  obey  the  powers  that  be  ;'*  '*  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
the  doctrine  for  which  we  are  contending,  the  doctrine  of  the 
South,  and  of  conservatives  the  world  over.  Without  them  can 
be  no  stable  government.  Locke  cites  the  following  passage 
from  Filmer,  which  if  it  stood  alone,  would  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  truthful  and  orthodox  political  philosopher :  "  In  all  king- 
doms and  commonalties  in  the  world,  whether  the  prince  be  the 
supreme  father  of  the*  people,  or  but  the  true  heir  to  such  a 
&tber,  or  come  to  the  crown  by  usurpation  or  election,  or  wheth- 
er some  few  or  a  multitude  govern  the  commonwealth,  yet  still 
the  authority  that  is  in  any  one,,  or  in  many,  or  in  all  of  them,  is 
the  only  right  and  natural  authority  of  a  supreme  father."  This 
is  admirable,  for  it  amounts  to  but  this,  the  old  English  doctrine, 
*'  that  the  government  ^de  facto"  is  a  rightful  government,  '  quoad* 
the  individual?  Society  at  large  has  a  ^  right  divine'  to  nsQ  in 
insurrection,  to  correct  misrule  or  to  punish  tyrants,  and  then, 
*  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.' "  We  find  the 
above  admirable  passage  in  Filmer,  but  nothing  good  in  Locke's 
essays  in  reply.  They  are  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  and  most  pal- 
pable absurdities  and  puerilities,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Lord  Brougham  in  his  Political  Philosophy  holds  that  Locke's 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  government  is  absolutely  false  in  fact, 
but  admirable  in  theory.  He  holds  that  the  settlement  of  the 
crown,  in  1688,  was  founded  on  this  theory.  This  is  not  so.  The 
adhesion  to  the  royal  stock  was  a  concession  to  the  Divine  Right 
doctrine  of  Filmer.  The  settlement,  like  all  other  laws  and  con- 
stitutions, was  a  compromise  between  the  opposing  parties,  the 
result  of  controlling  circumstances,  more  the  act  of  JProvidence 
than  the  act  of  man. 

After  denouncing  Filmer,  Brougham  goes  on  in  a  subsequent 
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part  of  his  book  to  adopt  some  of  his  theories.  In  truth,  there  is 
no  political  science  in  hig  work.  It  is  a  mere  political  index. 
Any  clever  man,  with  a  good  library,  a  good  librarian,  and  half  a 
dozen  clerks,  might  turn  out  twenty  such  works  in  a  year. 

Locke's  doctrine  of  human  equality,  which  was  plagiarized 
literatim  et  verbatim  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  incorporated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  put  into  active  force  in  the  Chi- 
cago Platform,  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated,  is  thds  ex- 
pressed in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  work  on 
Civil  Government:  *' Men  being,  as  haS  been  said,  by  nature,  all 
free,  equal  and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put  out  of  his  own 
estate  and  subjected  to  the  political  force  of  another  without  his 
own  consent.  The  only  way  by  which  any  one  divests  himself  of 
his  natural  liberty  and  puts  on  the  bonds  of  society,  is  by  agrecv 
ing  with  other  men,  to  join  and  unite  in  a  community  for  their 
comfortable,  safe,  and  peaceable  living,  one  among  another,  in  a 
secure  enjoyment  of  their  properties  and  a  greater  security  against 
any  that  are  not  of  it."  This  passage  in  lx)cke,  is  almost  literally 
copied  into  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. First,  "  All  men  are  created  equal ;"  secondly,  "  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men."  That  is,  man  is  not  a  social 
animal,  born  into  society,  bora  a  member  and  subject  of  govern- 
ment, but,  society  and  government  are  human  discoveries  and 
institutions — ^not  pre-ordained  by  God,  like  flocks,  and  hives,  and 
herds.  This  is  the  infidel  doctrine  of  Locke's  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Thirdly,  "  That  governments  derive  their 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Now,  men  and 
horses  and  all  creatures  subject  to  government,  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned, but  do  not  consent  to  be  governed ;  a  consent  government 
is  no  government,  for  it  implies  that  all  shall  think  alike,  con- 
sentio.  But  to  constitute  a  government  at  all,  the  rulers  must 
think  for  those  who  are  ruled.  Those  who  consent  are  not  gov- 
erned, for  to  be  governed  implies  that  one  is  required  and  com- 
pelled to  do  by  a  superior  power,  that  which,  left  to  himself,  he 
would  not  do.  He  alone  is  governed  whose  will  is  subjected  and 
controlled  by  the  will  of  another.  He  submits  but  does  not  con- 
sent. 

These  doctrines  of  Locke,  put  into  distinct  and  imposing  form 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  exported  from  America  to 
France,  acted  like  a  torpedo  shot  into  a  magazine.  They  bJew^ip,- 
first  the  French  monarchy,  and  shortly  thereafter,  all  the  monar- 
chies of  Western  Europe,  but  established  in  their  stead,  not  the 
absurdity  of  a  "  consent  government,"  but  the  military  despotism 
of  Bonaparte. 

This  disruption  and  dislocatic«i  of  all  of  the  ties  of  society  con- 
sequent  upon  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  and  our  Deolaration  of  Inde- 
p^idence,  have  kept  Europe  in  the  critical  throes  of  social  and 

Eolitical  revolution  for  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  past.     We 
ave  neither  time  nor  space  to  follow  out  and  depict  its  history, 
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but  will  borrow  from  Mr.  Carlyle  a  graphic  and  positive  descrip- 
tion of  its  consammation,  or,  at  least,  most  recent  exhibitions : 
"  To  rectify Itbe  relation  that  exists  between  men,  is  there  no  way- 
tberefore,  then  but  that  of  ending  it  ?  The  old  relation  has  be- 
come unsuitable,  obsolete,  perhaps  unjust ;  it  imperatively  requires 
to  be  amended,  and  the  remedy  is — abolish  it — let  there  be  hence- 
forth no  relation  at  all.  From  the  '  sacrament  of  marriage,'  down- 
wards, human  beings  used  to  be  manifoldly  related  one  to  another 
and  each  to  all,  and  there  was  no  relation  among  human  beings 
just  or  unjust  that  had  not  its  grievances  and  its  difficulties,  its 
necessities  on  both  sides  to  bear  and  to  forbear.  But,  henceforth, 
be  it  known,  we  have  changed  all  that  by  favor  of  heaven,  the 
voluntary  principle  has  come  up  which  will  ^itself  do  the  business 
for  us,  and  now  let  a  new  sacrament,  that  of  divorce,  which  we 
call  emancipation,  and  spout  of  on  our  platforms,  be  univer- 
sally the  order  of  the  day !  Have  men  considered  whither  all 
this  is  tending,  and  what  it  certainly  enough  betokens?  Cut 
every  humaa  relation  that  has  anywhere  grown  uneasy,  sheer 
asunder,  reduce  whatever  was  permanent  among  us  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nomadic,  in  other  words,  loosen  by  assiduous  wedges, 
in  every  joint,  the  whole  framework  of  social  existence,  stone  from 
stone,  till  at  last,  all  being  low  enough,  as  we  already  see  in  most 
countries,  to  be  overset  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  revolutionary 
rage ;  and  lying  as  mere  mountains  of  anarchy-rubbish,  solicit  you 
to  sing  "i^ro^rwt/y,"  etc.,  over  it  and  to  rejoice  in  the  new  re- 
markable era  of  human  progress  that  we  have  arrived  at  I" 

Such  is  a  just,  truthful  and  eloquent  description  of  Locke's 
philosophy,  introduced  into  practice  in  Europe.  Before  hastily 
sketching  its  effects  in  America,  as  introduced  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  other  revolutionary  documents  and  proceed- 
ings, we  must  advert  to  the  fact  that  Locke  was  permitted  and 
employed  to  prepare  a  form  of  government  for  the  Carolinas, 
which  was  a  tissue  of  absurdity  and  signally  failed  in  practice, 
attesting  the  great  truth,  that  governments  are  God-made  and 
not  man-made,  and  grow  up  by  gradual  accretion,  controlled  by 
circumstances,  brought  about  by  Providence,  and  not  man's  wiU  or 
design.  True,  man  may  modify,  adapt  and  improve  government, 
but  he  cannot  originate  it,  or  make  it  out  and  out.  That  is  a 
work  of  nature  and  Divinity. 

Locke's  doctrines  and  Adam  Smith's  are  the  results  and  out- 
growths of  the  Reformation,  which  was  a  political  and  social  quite 
as  much  as  a  religious  revolution.  Men's  minds  and  bodies  were 
alike  enslaved  ere  that  event,  and  they  first  struck  for  freedom, 
and  soon  after  for  licentious  liberty.  Locke's  and  Adam  Smith'i 
philosophies  are  legitimate  deductions  from  the  Reformation,  the 
results  of  reformation  run  mad.  They  assail  all  law,  religion  and 
government,  and  propose  to  get  along  by  the  *'  voluntary  system.'* 

The  Revolution  of  '76  was,  in  its  action,  an  exceedingly  natur- 
al and  conservative  afiSiir;  it  was  only  the  false  and  unnecessarf 
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theories  invoked  to  justify  it  that  were  radical,  agrarian  and  an- 
arohioal  The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  most  officiously  and 
unwisely  rested  the  splendid  political  edifice  which  they  erected 
on  powder-cask  abstractions — ^to  the  biggest  one  of  which  Hor- 
ace Greeley  and  his  confreres  applied  a  slow  match  at  Chicago. 
This  produced,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  March,  '61,  the  grandest 
explosion  the  world  ever  witnessed.  The  French  Revolutions  of 
'89,  1830  and  1848,  were  mere  pop-guns  compared  to  it ;  as  wo 
all  see  and  feel,  for  its  stunning  sound  is  still  ringing  in  our 
ears. 

When  we  have  looked  at  Trumbull's  great  historic  shin  pic- 
tures in  the  Rotunda,  we  were  always  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh 
or  admire.  Certainly,  nothing  is  more  admirable  in  history  than 
the  work  they  are  engaged  in,  and,  most  certainly,  nothing  more 
absurd  in  the  world,  than  the  reasons  they  assign  for  that  action. 
Those  absurdities  have  borne  bitter  fruit,  and  if  we  ever  see  it 
again,  we  shall  be  more  inclined  to  weep  rather  than  to  laugh. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  South,  m  1 840,  under  the  lead  of 
Jefferson,  Jackson  (or  rather  of  Jackson  men,  for  he  himself  was 
a  conservative),  and  Van  Buren,  had  approached  the  very  brink 
of  the  yawning  gulf  of  anarchy  when  it  started  back,  and  under  the 
lead  of  Calhoun,  Hunter  and  Tyler,  took  a  decided  conservative 
departure. 

At  the  North,  however,  all  parties  went  steadily  on,  "  loosen- 
ing with  assiduous  wedges  in  every  joint,  the  whole  fabric  of 
social  existence,"  until  it  was  discovered  from  inspection  of  their 
letters  found  upon  the  battle-field  of  Manasses  No.  1,  that  free 
love  was  as  generally  understood  and  practiced  by  their  masses, 
as  it  was  taught  by  their  philosophers. 

Paris,  the  city  of  insurrections,  has  not  advanced  so  far  in  the 
road  of  moral  perfection  as  the  Yankees.  Neither  infidelity  nor 
abolition,  nor  communism,  nor  socialism,  are  such  high  attain- 
ments in  the  ethics  of  the  radical  school,  as  free  love.  The  North 
is  still  following  out  most  vigorously  and  to  their  ultimate  con- 
clusions the  doctrines  of  Locke,  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  Repub- 
lican sages  of  1776.  They  are  demonstrating  in  their  every  day 
practice,  that  the  tendencjr  of  that  revolution  was  towards  dislo- 
cation and  disruption,  inhdelity,  sensuality,  agrarianism  and  an- 
archy. 

We  now  come  to  the  Southern  Revolution  of  1861,  which  we 
maintain  was  reactionary  and  conservative ;  a  rolling  back  of  the 
excesses  of  Reformation — of  reformation  renounced,  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  doctrines  of  natural  liberty,  human  equality 
and  the  social  contrasts  as  taught  by  Locke  and  the  American 
aages  of  1776,  and  an  equally  solemn  protest  against  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith,  Franklin,  Say  and  Tom  Paine  and  the  rest  of  the 
infidel,  political  economists,  who  maintain  that  the  world  is  too 
much  governed,  ^^Pas  irop  gouverner*^  and  should  not  be  governed 
at  ail,  but,  *^  Let  alone,"  ^^Lamez  nous/aireJ*^  This  reaction  began. 
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as  we  have  said,  in  1840,  under  the  lead  of  Calhoun,  Tyler  and 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

Kendall,  and  Blair,  and  Benton,  and  their  radical  destructive 
clique  were  then  ousted  from  their  places  as  leaders  of  the  South- 
ern Democracy,  and  the  State  Rights  Whig  party  took  their 
vacated  seats  and  controlled  the  action  of  the  South.  In  truth, 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  South  became  whig  and  conservative, 
but  retained  its  name  and  most  of  its  ofSces.  The  reason  of  this 
new  departure  was,  that  it  was  perceived  that  the  doctrines  of 
Jpfferson  and  of  the  other  illustrious  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
were  being  successfully  employed  to  justify  abolition,  and 
to  upset  the  whole  social  system  of  the  South,  besides  excluding 
her  from  equal  or  any  participation  in  the  public  lands,  most  of 
which  she  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  acquiring,  against  the 
protests  of  the  North,  that  was  now  greedily  and  rapaciously 
seeking  to  monopolize  them. 

We  soon  found  that  to  defend  and  justify  our  social  institu- 
tions, we  must  rely  upon  the  experience  and  usages  of  mankind 
in  general,  upon  prescription,  and  not  upon  a  priori  speculation. 
Most  of  our  laws  and  mstitutions  were  imported  from  England 
and  only  so  much  changed  and  modified  as  the  novel  circum- 
stances of  our  colonial  situation  required.  Such  as  were  not  so 
imported  had  grown  up  naturally  and  gradually  as  change  of  time 
and  circumstances  suggested.  Our  whole  social  and  political 
framework  was  either  prescriptive,  or  the  natural  result  of 
new  wants  and  circumstances,  nothing  about  it  originated  from 
mere  human  design,  like  Locke's  Carolina  Republics  or  the  ever 
changing  constitutions  of  revolutionary  France.  We  were 
healthy  and  prosperous,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  the  secret  of 
our  political  life  and  health  than  does  a  healthy  man  about  the 
courses  and  secrets  of  his  individual  life  and  health  ;  we  had  to 
maintain  that  God  makes  man  and  breathes  life  into  him,  and  Qod 
also  makes  society  and  government  and  breathes  life  into  them. 

The  organism  of  society  is  more  complex  and  inscrutable  than 
that  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  for  it  includes  the  pectll- 
iar  organization  and  indiosyncracies  of  all  such  individuals,  and  to 
live  and  work  healthfully  must  adapt  itself  to  the  wants,  feelings 
and  peculiarities  of  all  its  members.  It  is  more  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  formed  than  man  himself  It  is  the  grandest,  no- 
blest work  of  God — for  what  a  miserable,  helpless  wretch  would 
man  be  without  society  and  government. 

The  doctrine  of  the  natural  origin  and  growth  of  society  is  the 
destructive  Tory  doctrines  of  England,  the  very  opposite  to  the 
theories  of  Locke  and  the  fathers  of  our  late  Republic.  In  adopt* 
ing  it  we  begin  a  great  conservative  reaction.  We  attempt  to 
roll  back  the  reformation  in  its  political  phases,  for  we  saw  every 
where  in  Europe  and  the  North  reformation  running  to  excess,  a 
universal  spirit  of  destructiveness,  a  profane  a1;^mpt  to  pull  down 
what  God  and  nature  had  built  up  and  to  erect  epnemeral  Utopia 
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in  its  place.     Liberty  was  degenerating  into  licentiousness,  and 
"  anarchy,  plus  the  street  constable,"  stared  us  an  the  face. 

To  prove  the  identity  of  the  political  theories  of  Southern  con- 
servatives (and  we  are  all  conservatives)  we  will  quote  from  an 
article  that  appeared  a  few  years  since  in  the  London  Quarterly^ 
the  leading  press  and  ablest  exponent  of  Toryism : 

"  Out  history  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  there  is  nothing  for  which  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  for  the  sound  judgment  and  resolute  good  sense  with 
which  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  has  always  set  to  work  to  cure  any  positive 
malady  that  might  disturb  its  functions.  At  the  same  time  it  has  never 
troubled  itself  with  any  imaginary  evils,  nor  sought  to  make  itself  specula- 
tively better,  when  the  result  would  only  be  proSibly  to  make  itself  practi- 
cally worse.  From  the  earlier  times  down  to  the  present,  from  the  great 
Charter  to  the  Reformation,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  from  the  Act  of  Settlement  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  two  most  significant  features  in  our  political  annals,  un- 
questionably are,  first,  that  whenever  a  movement  has  been  made  demand- 
ing a  change  in  our  laws,  or  at  least  in  the  administration  of  them,  that 
movement  has  always  been  directed  against  some  x)alpable  wrong,  some  tan- 
gible evil,  some  proved  abuse  ,*  and  secondly,  that  tne  demand  for  which 
this  movement  commenced,  has  always  been  urged  in  a  conservative  spirit. 
So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  that  it  has  been  generally  confined  to  a  de- 
claration of  rights  that  have  been  called  in  question,  or  to  a  restoration  of 
lights  that  have  been  abused  or  violated,  or  to  an  extension  of  rights,  which 
owing  to  new  and  accidental  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  community  have 
ceased  to  enjoy.  The  plain  reason  for  all  this  is  that  the  constitution  of 
England  is  a  prescriptive  constitution  which  has  grown  up  with  us,  and 
adapted  itself  to  our  wants  and  wishes.  It  is  not  a  constitution  that,  has 
been  made  by  Parliamentary  enactments.  (He  might  have  added,  nor  by 
'  a  pvicri  *  philosophical  speculation.)  It  is  not  a  creation  of  x>ositive  law, 
ana  never  oiight  to  be.  It  is  based  on  long,  constant,  immemorial  usage, 
which  implies,  the  choice,  not  of  one  day,  nor  of  one  set  of  people,  but  the 
choice  of  a  nation,  the  deliberate  choice  of  successive  ages,  founded  on  rea- 
son, justified  by  experience,  and  confirmed  by  enjoyment.  Experience,  not 
experiment,  has  hitherto  been  our  guide.  May  it  never  be  said,  by  those  at 
least  who  v^S&cX  to  be  our  rulers,  wat  experiment,  not  experience,  is  here- 
after to  be  our  motto/' 

This  is  good  Southern  doctrine,  doctrine  which  the  necessity  of 
onr  circumstances  forces  us  to  embrace.  It  contains  two  useful 
leesons  and  warnings,  which  a  few  heedless,  thoughtless  men, 
among  us,  should  take  note  of  The  Tories  of  England  would 
conserve  their  institutions,  not  because  they  are  the  best  possible 
in  theory,  but  because  they  have  worked  well  in  practice,  not  be- 
cause. Utey  are  adapted  to  all  mankind,  but  because  they  suit 
England  and  Englishmen.  Let  them  preserve  King,  lords  and  an 
established  churdi,  because  these  thin^  Lave  worked  well  with 
them;  TF«  have  done  equally  well  without  King,  nobles,  or  an 
established  church.  Conservatism  with  us,  toryism  with  us,  con- 
sists in  not  introducing  them.  If  we  wanted  them  we  have  no 
matenab  out  of  which  to  form  themi,  and  our  people  would  not 
snbmit  to  them.  He  is  equally  a  radical  and  destructive,  who, 
without  necessity,  wpuld  convert  a  republic  into  a  monarchy,  with 
hitn,  who  would  convert  a  monarchy  into  a  republic.    Each  form 
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of  government  is  common,  natural  and  normal.  The  only  evil  we 
have  suffered  under  our  institutions  has  arisen  from  our  connexion 
with  the  North.  That  connexion  dissolved,  let  us  preserve  our 
government  in  its  present  form  until  some  great  and  pressing  evil 
suggests  and  necessitates  a  change.  In  the  article  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  speaking  of  reform,  the  writer  says :  "  They 
believed  that  the  real  justification  for  such  an  attempt,  was  the 
existence  of  defects  or  the  growth  of  abuses,  clearly  acknowledg- 
ed and  practically  felt,  which  could  only  be  remedied  by  practical 
legislation.  They  proceeded — as  our  forefathers  have  always  pro- 
ceeded— not  by  theorising  on  the  best  form  of  government,  but 
by  making  that,  which  they  thankfully  enjoyed,  suitable  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  community."  The  Iramers  of  our  Con- 
federate constitution  have  wisely  and  prudently  acted  on  these 
English  tory,  conservative  principles.  They  have,  with  slight 
exceptions,  adopted  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  because,  in  general,  it 
has  worked  well. 

Under  that  constitution  we  grew  and  prospered,  as  never  peo^ 
pie  had  gro\^  and  prospered  before.  More  than  this,  we  had  by 
treaty,  conquest  and  annexation,  extended  our  territory  to  the 
Pacific  and  Rio  Grande,  and  opened  up  lands  for  the  residence  of 
civilized  man,  capable  of  sustaining  in  ease  and  abundance  a  pop- 
ulation greater  than  that  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  half  of  Asia. 
This  done,  America's  mission  was  ended.  The  Union  was  no 
longer  needed,  and  the  North  by  its  ranacity  and  fanaticism,  had 
made  it  intolerable  to  the  South,  the  }}  ree  Soiler's  trying  to  ex- 
clude us  from  all  the  common  territory,  and  the  Abolitionists  en- 
deavoring to  excite  servile  insurrection  in  our  midst.  Secession 
rescued  us  from  these  evils,  and  as  the  old  constitution  had  worfc 
ed  well  in  most  other  respects,  it  was  wise,  prudent  and  conser- 
vative to  adopt  it  with  Very  slight  modifications.  With  these 
modifications  it  has  carried  us  thus  far  through  the  present  war, 
winning  for  us  the  admiration,  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  of 
Christendom.  It  would  be  profanity  to  change  it.  We  want  not 
military  despotism,  kings,  nobles,  or  an  established  church. 

We  are  Tories,  not  only  in  feeling,  sentiment  and  opinion,  but 
Tories  by  blood  and  inheritance.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  the  Carolinas,  colonized  the  rest  of  the  South  and  South- 
west, and  these  States  were  settled  by  Cavaliers,  which  was  the 
first  name  that  the  Tories  bore.  More  than  half  of  England  was 
at  one  time  imbued  with  Puritanism,  and  sided  with  Cromwell 
against  the  crown.  From  the  Independents,  the  most  ultra,  cruel, 
Ignorant  and  fanatical  part  of  that  half  the  New  Englanders,  or, 
xankees,  the  controlling  element  at  the  North,  are  descended. 
They  are  radicals,  rationidists  and  destructives  bv  inheritance. 
We,  in  like  manner,  are  conservatives.  In  Cromwell  s  day,Virginia 
and  Maryland,  the  then  two  Southern  colonies  of  any  note,  were 
conservative  and  sided  with  the  crown.  Virginia  has  been  truly 
independent  but  twelve  years  of  her  history^    For  ten  years 
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after  the  judicial  murder  of  Charles  I.  she  was  self-governed, 
free  and  independent.  And  she  has  again  been  free  and  inde- 
pendent for  the  last  two  years. 

Outside  pressure  will  combine  with  inside  necessity  (slavery) 
to  make  us  conservative,  and  to  perpetuate  our  confederacy  and 
our  State  institutions.  We  must  cling  together,  in  order  always 
to  be  prepared  to  resist,  not  onl^  the  rapacity  and  fanaticism  of 
the  North,  but  to  make  head  if  necessary  against  the  abolition 
machinations  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  Conservatives  by 
blood,  feeling,  choice  and  necessity,  we  may  well  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  our  confederacy  will  be  of  long  and  glorious  duration. 

We  should  cherish  ana  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  English 
Tory  party ;  for  that  friendship  is  not  accidental  or  affected,  but 
proceeds  from  concurrence  in  political  doctrine  and  blood  relation- 
ship ;  for  we  are  descended  from  the  Tory  stock. 

Let  UB  beware  of  the  English  Whigs,  for  they  are  much  imbued 
with  the  wild  utopianism  of  Locke,  and  the  Red  Republican 
socialism  of  France.  They  often  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to 
radicalism  and  destructiveness,  and  like  the  Yankees,  want  to 
set  the  world  to  rights.  They  are  not  conservatives,  but  rational- 
ists of  the  school  of  Locke  and  Tom  Paine.  We  will  bid  our 
adieu  to  the  reader,  by  quoting  a  most  graphic,  eloquent  and 
prophetic  passage  about  America,  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  premising 
that  his  "  anarchy,  plus  the  street  constable,"  strictly  applies  to 
the  North,  and  to  most  of  Southern  Europe,  where  socialism, 
communism,  agrarianism,  divorce,  free  love,  and  all  kinds  of 
radicalism  and  destructiveness  prevail,  but  not  at  all  to  the  South, 
which  is  eminently  conservative,  has  English  laws,  institutions 
and  government,  (except  in  name)  and  healthy  old  Englisli  Tory 
feelings,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  With  us  the  tendency  is  to 
move  a  stricter  government,  with  the  North  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  towards  anarchy,  or  no  government  at  all.  This  fact  is  the 
subject  of  3Ir.  Carlyle's  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  reader,  as  the  best  poem  and  the  best  philosophico- 
political  treatise  in  the  English  language.  Here  is  the  promised 
passage :  *'  I  foresee,  too,  that  long  before  the  waste  lands  are 
full  the  very  street  constable,  on  these  poor  terms,  will  become 
impossible.  Without  waste  lands  as  here  in  our  Europe,  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  continue  possible,  many  weeks.  Cease  to 
brag  to  me  of  America,  and  its  model  institutions  and  constitu- 
tions. To  men  in  their  sleep  there  is  nothing  granted  in  this 
world  ;  nothing,  or  as  good  as  nothing,to  men  who  sit  idly  ballot- 
boxing,  on  the  graves  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  saying,  *  It  is 
well.  It  ia  well !'  Com  and  bacon  are  granted,  not  a  very  sub- 
lime boon,  on  such  conditions ;  a  boon,  however,  that  on  such 
conditions  cannot  last !  No,  America  too,  will  have  to  strain  its 
energies  in  quite  another  fashion  than  this,  to  crack  its  sinews, 
and  all  but  break  its  heart,  as  the  rest  of  us  have  had  to  do,  in 
thousand  fold  wrestle,  with  the  Pythons,  and  mud  demons,  before 
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it  can  become  a  habitation  for  the  gods.  Americans  battle  is  yet 
to  fiphty  and  we  sorrowful,  but  nothing  doubting,  will  wish  her 
strength  for  it.  New  spiritual  Pythons,  plenty  of  them,  enor- 
mous Megatherions,  as  ugly  as  any  that  ever  were  born  of  mud, 
loom  large  and  hideous  out  of  the  twilight  future  on  America, 
and  she  will  have  her  own  agony ^  and  her  own  victory — but  on 
other  terms  than  she  is  yet  aware  of.  Hitherto  she  but  plows 
and  harrows,  in  a  very  successful  manner ;  hitherto,  in  spite  of 
her  roast  goose  and  apple  sauce,  she  is  not  much.  Roast  goose 
and  apple  sauce  for  the  poorest  man.  Well,  surely,  that  is  some- 
thing, thanks  to  your  respect  for  the  street  constable,  and  your 
contments  of  fertile  waste  land,  but  that,  even  if  it  could  contmue, 
is  by  no  means  enough  ;  is  not  even  an  instalment  of  what  will 
be  required  of  you.  My  friend,  brag  not  yet  of  our  American 
cousins.  Their  quantity  of  cotton,  industry  and  resources,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  almost  unspeakable ;  but  I  can,  by  no  means,  worship 
the  like  of  them.  What  great  human  soul,  what  thought,  what 
great  noble  thing,  that  one  could  worship  or  admire,  has  yet  been 
produced  there  ?  None ;  the  American  cousins  have  done  none  of 
these  things.  What  have  they  done?  growls  scrub  mungers, 
tired  of  the  subject,  "  they  have  doubled  their  population  every 
twenty  years.  Ther  have  begotten  with  a  rapidity  beyond  re- 
corded example,  eighteen  millions  of  the  greatest  bores  ever  seen 
in  the  world  before.  That,  hitherto,  is  their  feat  in  history  I  And 
so  we  leave  them  for  the  present,  and  cannot  predict  the  success 
of  the  Democracy  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  from  their  example." 
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The  following  Essay  was  originally  written  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
resnlts  of  my  own  thought  and  experience  by  the  formulas  of  the  free-trade 
economists,  and  was  afterwards  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Economic  Section 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  held  at  Boston  in  January.  Some 
extracts,  then  published,  having  caused  considerable  remark,  as  emanating 
from  a  New  England  cotton  manufacturer,  I  have  thought  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  might  do  a  service  in  bringing  public  sentiment  to  what  I 
consider  just  views  on  a  momentous  question,  and  might  perhaps  cause  an 
abatement  of  the  prejudice  existing  in  some  quarters  against  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers,  im  consequence  of  views  in  which  they  are  erroneou^ 
Buppoeed  to  be  unanimous. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Essay ;  but  it  is  often  useful  to  apply  well- 
known  principles  to  passing  events  and  present  circumstances  in  a  form  that 
will  bring  them  to  the  obsOTvation  of  those  who  are  too  busy  to  read  elabor- 
ate treatises.  ^  E.  A 
BosUm,  AprU,  1867. 

In^  the  following  essay,  I  propose  to  discuss  the  methods  by 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  collect  a  revenue 
sufficient  for  its  wants  with  the  least  injury  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  people.    The  advocates  of  an  excessively  high  tariff 
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were  in  a  majority  in  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  and  would 
have  carried  their  measures,  had  it  not  been  for  the  persistent 
opposition  of  the  minority.  I  am,  however,  well  satisfied  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  majority  voted  as  they  did  in  deference 
to  the  supposed  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  not  because 
they  approved  the  proposed  law,  as  it  is  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  whole  con- 
troversy must  be  re-opened  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  press  to  endeavor  to  en- 
lighten public  opinion  by  clear  statements  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  revenue 
should  be  based. 

I  know  not  how  clearly  the  controversy  may  have  been  conduct- 
ed in  former  times,  when  protection  and  free  trade  were  prorain- 
ent^in  the  political  contests.  In  those  days,  I  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  protection,  having  been  educated  in  that  school,  and  never 
having  been  led  to  doubt  its  wisdom.  But  I  had  begun  to  doubt, 
when  the  disturbing  element  of  the  war  came  in,  and  by  common 
consent  the  Morrill  tariff  was  enacted.  Whether  this  was  the 
best  method  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  day,  or  not,  need  not  now 
be  considered.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  country  accepted  a 
high  tariff  without  argument,  and  as  a  war  measure,  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  that  the  men  who  are  under  forty  years  of  age  have 
never  had  their  attention  called  to  the  fundamental  principles 
which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  underlie  the  respective  the- 
ories of  protection  and  free  trade,  by  any  real  discussion  of  such 
principles  in  the  newspapers.  Few  men  begin  to  have  any  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  that  are  drawn  from  their  own  experience,  until 
they  are  at  least  thirty ;  and,  during  the  past  ten  years,  it  has 
been  treated  mainly  as  if  all  men  had  real  knowledge  upon  it, 
when,  in  fact,  there  is  no  subject  so  important  about  which  men 
really  know  so  little. 

The  arguments  of  the  Tribune^  and  other  papers  upon  the  side 
of  protection,  are  addressed  to  those  who  are  already  convinced, 
and  seem  to  the  uninstructed  mind  to  be  founded  on  the  idea 
that  a  tariff  is  something  good  in  itself— a  measure  which  it  would 
be  wise  for  a  community  to  adopt,  even  if  thesy  had  no  need  of 
revenue.  On  the  other  hand  the  arguments  of  the  Evening  Pott 
and  other  free  trade  papers  are  seldom  addressed  to  those  who 
need  elementary  instruction,  but  generally  to  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  well-grounded  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

The  truth  is  that  our  country  has  such  boundless  resources,  as 
yet  but  partially  developed,  as  to  have  made  it  easy  for  any  one 
possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  industry  to  get  a  good  liv- 
ing under  any  system  of  revenue  laws ;  and  mistakes  in  such 
laws,  injuring  but  few  seriously,  have  not  compelled  the  attention 
of  the  whole  people  to  the  methods  requisite  for  their  correction. 
A  little  irritation,  rather  than  any  real  check  to  prosperity,  has 
caused  the  enactment,  first,  of  a  free  trade,  and  then  of  a  protect- 
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ive  policy,  causing  fliictnatioDB  and  temporary  embarrassment,  bnt 
never  forcing  the  great  mass  of  people  to  give  close  attention  to 
the  matter.  Under  the  pressure  of  our  present  debt  and  the  ex- 
isting system  of  taxation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  people  will  be  forced  to  learn  wisdom  by  the  hard  teach- 
ings of  adversity. 

In  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  Government  simply  takes  a 
portion  of  the  annnal  product  of  the  country  for  its  own  use — that 
IS  to  say,  secures  to  itself  a  portion,  of  the  result  of  each  man's 
labor  or  effort.  The  method  adopted  is  to  impose  a  tax  either  un- 
der the  name  of  "  internal  revenue"  or  of  "  tariff"  upon  the  com- 
modities consumed  by  the  people^  Hence  arises  the  axiom,  that 
**  the  consumer  pays  all  taxes" — an  axiom  very  likely  to  mislead, 
nnless  qualified  by  the  statement  that  consumption  depends  upon 

E reduction.  If  each  |)erson  worked  for  himself  alone,  raising 
is  own  food,  making  his  own  clothing,  and  never  exchanging  the 
I'esult  of  his  labor  or  effort  for  that  of  another,  he  could  only  be 
reached  by  the  tax  gatherer  by  being  required  to  give  up  a  por- 
tion of  his  product.  It  is  production  alone  which  yields  revenue 
either  to  the  Grovemment,  or  to  the  capital  by  which  production 
is  aided  or  rendered  greater ;  and  it  is  by  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion only,  that  we  can  bear  the  burden  which  the  consumption  or 
destruction  of  the  war  has  imposed  upon  us. 

To  allege  that  the  consumer  pays  all  taxes  leads  to  an  utter 
absurdity,  unless  qualified  by  the  statement,  that  the  consumption 
of  one  commodity,  not  produced  by  the  consumer,  is  only  render- 
ed possible  by  such  consumer  producing  or  aiding  in  the  produc- 
tion of  some  other  commodity  which  he  can  give  in  exchange  for 
it ;  and  it  matters  not  to  him  whether  his  proportion  of  the  taxes 
is  levied  upon  the  article  which  he  consumes — let  us  say  upon  his 
tea — or  upon  the  article  which  he  produces — say  upon  his  wheat. 
In  either  case,  he  simply  gives  to'  the  Government  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  result  of  his  labor — he  either  pays  a  higher  price  for 
his  tea,  or  he  has  less  money  from  his  wheat  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase tea ;  but,  if  he  had  not  produced  at  all,  or  had  not  by  the 
use  of  his  capital  aided  or  caused  some  one  else  to  produce,  he 
would  have  had  neither  tea  nor  wheat,  and  could  therefore  have 
paid  no  tax. 

The  problem  therefore  is  to  levy  the  taxes  as  not  to  impede 
production.  It  will  be  maintained  hereafter,  that  capital  can  only 
be  taxed  through  its  income,  without  causing  great  disaster,  and 
that  the  income  of  capital  is  a  certain  share  of  the  product  of 
labor ;  and  therefore,  in  one  sense,  the  income  itself  is  a  tax  levied 
npon  labor  by  capital.  If  this  proposition  can  be  maintained, 
t nen  the  tax  levied  by  governments  upon  the  income  of  capital  is 
ultimately  a  tax  upon  production,  or  the  result  of  labor. 

In  this  connection  it  becomes  interesting  to  know  who  are  the 
capitalists  and  who  are  the  laborers,  though  I  do  not  mean  here  to 
intimate  that  there  is  any  natural  antagonism  between  the  two. 

TOL.  17.— NOS.  I.  k  n.  4 
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On  the  cowtrary,  there  is  no  finer  example  of  the  real  harmonj  of 
intereBt  in  the  universe  than  the  law  so  well  enounced  by  Bastiat: 
"  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  capital,  the  absolute  share  of  the 
total  product  falling  to  the  capitalist  is  augmented,  and  his  rela- 
tive share  is  diminished ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  laborer's 
share  is  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively." 

If  there  is  any  natural  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor, 
then  a  man  must  often  be  his  own  antagonist ;  for  many  men — I 
may  say  most  men — are  both  laborers  and  capitalists.  The  com- 
mon laborer  who  owns  his  tools  is  to  that  extent  a  capitahst  as 
much  as  the  mill  owner  running  20,000  spindles.  He  who  works 
the  spade  with  his  hands  is  no  more  a  laborer  than  he  who  di- 
rects the  spindles  with  his  head.  Each  is  working  for  the  general 
good,  although  his  own  aim  may  be  selfish ;  for  one  is  adding  to 
the  abundance  of  the  food  which  we  eat,  and  the  other  of  the 
clothes  we  wear. 

It  is  only  when  the  Government  interferes  with  natural  laws, 
and,  discarding  the  only  legitimate  object  to  be  considered  in  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  undertakes,  under  the  name  of  revenue  laws, 
to  give  a  bounty  to  certain  interests,  that  antagonism  between 
labor  and  capital  begins,  and  this  antagonism  is  more  properly 
between  a  class  and  the  mass  of  the  people  than  between  labor  and 
capital. 

I  have  said  it  becomes  interesting  to  know  who  are  the  laborers 
and  who  are  the  capitalists  in  the  common  use  of  those  terms, 
and  we  may  approximate  to  this  by  considering  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  pay  a  tax  upon  an  income  of 
over  $600  per  annum — upon  which  point  I  have  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  Washington. 

TlEU&ABURT  DEPABTMBNT,  OFFICE  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE^ 

Washington,  February  7, 1867. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  Slat  ult.,  requesting  a  statement  of 
"  the  total  number  of  persons  paying  an  income  tax,  and  the  amoont  of 
income  represented/'  I  have  to  say  that  the  total  collections  returned  on 
income  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  amount,  at  pres- 
ent, to  $47,418,075  99.  Full  returns  from  a  few  districts,  for  those  months, 
have  not  yet  been  received.  Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $20,078,035  10 
was  returned  on  income  over  $600,  and  not  over  $5,000  per  annum.  $24,- 
972,677  83  on  income  over  $5,000,  on  excess  over  $5,000,  and  $1,762,363  06 
on  income  from  dividends,  and  addition  to  surplus  funds  of  Banks,  Railroad 
Ck>mpanie8,  etc. 

The  amount  of  income  represented  by  the  above  tax  is  $698,534,741.  The 
total  number  of  persons  assessed  for  income  on  the  annual  list  for  1866,  as 
returned  by  the  Assessors  of  221  Collection  Districts,  is  458,157.  A  few  un- 
important districts  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

The  receipts  frxim  income  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will,  probably,  not 
exceed  $50,600,000  ;  and  fall  returns  from  all  Collection  Districts  will,  doubt- 
less, show  that  it  was  paid  by  not  more  than  465,000  persons. 

Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  HARLAND, 
Mr,  Eowabd  Atkinson,  Boston,  Mass.  Deputy  CammisaUmer. 
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It  thos  appears,  tbat,  cot  of  36,000,000  people,  less  than  half  a 
million  have  a  surplus  above  $600  a  year.  It  follows,  that  the 
great  majority  spend  all  they  earn ;  and,  if  their  cost  of  living  is 
raised  by  heavy  taxes,  their  wages  or  earnings  must  be  raised 
also.  It  would  then  appear  certain  that  any  artificial  stimulus 
given  to  any  one  branch  of  industry,  by  means  of  a  bounty  grant- 
ed under  the  name  T>f  protection,  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  benefit 
even  to  the  protected  interest — such  bounty  ultimately  resulting 
in  a  rise  in  wages  equal  to  the  bounty  imposed. 

I  shall  here  be  met  by  the  question,  Is  not  a  rise  in  the  wages 
of  labor  a  benefit  to  the  laborer  ?  And  I  answer,  Certainly  not,  if 
fuch  rise  is  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  not 
the  result  of  increased  ability  to  produce  on  the  part  of  the  labor- 
er. This  question  would  not  be  asked  if  the  function  of  money, 
in  which  wages  are  paid,  was  more  clearly  understood.  If  money 
is  the  end  for  which  we  labor,  then  any  policy  which  will  cause 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  high  is  to  be  advocated  as  the  best:  but, 
if  money  is  simply  an  instrument,  by  which  we  measure  the  result 
of  one  man's  labor,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  result  of  the  la- 
bor of  another,  or  a  commodity  in  which  we  store  up  in  a  conven- 
ient form  a  portion  of  the  result  of  our  efforts,  in  order  that  we 
may  at  some  future  time  command  the  equivalent  service  or  labor 
of  another,  then  it  is  not  the  amount  of  money  or  wages,  but  the 
service  which  those  wages,  or  that  money,  will  command,  which 
is  the  end  for  which  we  work ;  and  we  may  readily  find  that  low 
wages  are  better  for  the  laborer  than  high  wages — that  they  may 
yield  him  more  immediate  comfort,  and  a  larger  surplus  to  take 
the  form  of  capital. 

Upon  one  of  the  largest  railroads  in  this  country,  the  principle 
has  been  established,  that  the  wages  of  common  laborers  must  be 
equal  to  the  cost  of  one  barrel  of  flour  per  week ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  directors  have  discovered  that  flour  is  a  better  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  the  time  of  a  common  labor- 
er than  paper  money,  and  that  the  various  commodities  which  a 
common  laborer  must  have,  are  gauged  by  their  relation  to  the 
value  of  one  barrel  of  flour  per  week.  Or,  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion in  another  form,  that  if  each  laborer  were  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  flour,  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  per  week,  he  would,  in 
exchange  for  the  flour,  be  able  to  procure  the  exact  amount  of 
shelter,  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  food  which  he  needs,  and 
which  are  suflicient  to  induce  him  to  labor. 

Now  what  matters  it  to  that  laborer  whether  the  value  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  be  expressed  at  eighteen  dollars  in  paper,  or  thir- 
teen dollars  in  specie,  either  of  which  sums  would  represent  a 
high  rate  of  wages,  if  the  barrel  of  flour,  or  the  eighteen  dollars, 
or  the  thirteen  dollars  will  only  procure  for  him  a  bare  shelter  and 
subsistence  ? 

Flour  has  lately  been  eighteen  dollars  per  barrel,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  on  that  railroad  eighteen  dollars  per  week.    Let  us  sup- 
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pose  flour  redaced  to  eight  dollars  per  barrel,  and  all  other  com- 
modities reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  but  that  the  wages  of 
the  laborer  on  that  railroad  are  ten  dollars  per  week;  can  he  not 
then  save  two  dollars  per  week  at  the  low  rate,  where  he  could 
save  nothing  at  the  high  rate  ?  Has  not  the  lower  rate  a  higher 
value  to  him  ? 

I  believe  this  is  precisely  the  difference  existing  between  the 
position  of  the  skilled  artisan  of  England  and  that  of  the  skilled 
artisan  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  In  England  the  rate 
of  wages  is  nominally  much  lower,  but  a  suit  of  strong  fustian 
clothing  can  be  purchased  for  one  pound  or  five  dollars.  Beer 
costs  three  half-pence  per  glass,  or  three  cents.  Meat  is  not  high- 
er than  in  this  country,  and  house  rent  is  less ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing our  great  natural  advantages,  skilled  laborers  are  said  to  be 
rapidly  returning  to  their  homes  in  Europe. 

W  hat  we  want  is  an  abundance  of  the  things  which  money  will 
buy,  not  abundance  of  what  is  called  money. 

Is  the  dry  goods  dealer  rich,  when  he  has  no  cloth  upon  his 
shelves,  even  though  he  have  a  hundred  yard-sticks  ? 

Is  the  grain  dealer  rich,  when  his  lofts  are  empty,  even  though 
he  have  a  hundred  bushel-baskets  ? 

Is  the  grocer  rich,  when  he  has  no  sugar  or  salt,  but  only  a 
counter  covered  with  pound  weights  ? 

Is  the  shipwrecked  mariner  rich,  if  flung  upon  a  barren  rock 
with  a  bag  of  gold,  but  no  food  or  water  ? 

Are  the  United  States  rich,  when  they  are  ceasing  to  produce 
as  many  yards  of  cloth,  as  many  bushels  of  grain,  as  many  com- 
modities as  they  formerly  did,  in  proportion  to  their  population, 
because  they  have  900,000,000  paper  dollars  wherewith  to  mea- 
sure the  value  of  the  decreasing  cloth  and  grain  commodities  ? 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  has  been  proved  that  there 
are  not  more  than  465,000  people  who  pay  an  income  tax ;  let  us 
admit  that  135,000  avoid  payment  who  are  liable,  and  we  have 
600,000  heads  of  families ;  multiply  by  five  and  we  have  3,000,000 
people  out  of  86,000,000  who  have  a  surplus,  or  who  may  be  called 
capitalists  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  many  of  the  lobby  members,  so  called,  who 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  in  Washington  to  influence  legis- 
lation upon  the  Tax  and  Tariff  Bills,  will  represent  the  3,000,000 
who  are  capitalists,  and  how  many  the  33,000,000  who  are  not. 

Yet  the  latter  are  the  producers,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  former,  and  therefore  are  the  tax-payers  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent. Again  I  must  state  that  I  imply  no  natural  antagonism  be- 
tween laborer  and  capitalist ;  it  ia  the  law  of  God  that  all  inter- 
ests are  harmonious;  it  is  only  our  ignorance  which  produces 
antagonism.  Neither  do  I  impute  to  all  the  lobby  members 
purely  selfish  motives,  or  a  desire  to  secure  their  own  ends  at  the 
cost  of  the  general  interest.  I  only  wish  to  point  out,  that  there 
is  a  great  preponderating  mass  of  industrious  laborers  for  whom 
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no  lobby-members  will  appear,  who  may  not  now  be  able  to  influ- 
ence legislation,  and  who  may  now  be  unenlightened,  but  upon 
whose  comfort  and  prosperity  unjust  laws  may  press  heavily,  and 
whose  instinct,  if  not  whose  reason,  will  cause  them  to  sweep 
from  power  the  men  who,  even  by  mistake,  shall  oppress  them 
with  special  laws,  by  which  there  shall  be  added  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  taxes  a  system  of  bounties  to  special  interests  yet 
more  oppressive  than  the  taxes  themselves. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  great  abuses  were  ever  reformed  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  legislators ;  all  great  reforms  have  been 
accomplished,  either  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  or  by  the 
revolutionary  acts  of  the  people ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
reforms,  have  consisted  simply  in  removing  the  impediments 
which  law-makers  have  placed  m  the  way  of  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  people.  To  establish  justice  is  the  function  of  law- 
makers, and  only  so  far  as  they  believe  justice  requires  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  giving  a  direction  to  labor  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken,  can  protective  or  bounty  laws  be  defended. 

I  am  satisfied  that  justice  to  the  whole  people  never  required 
such  laws  ;  but,  since  they  have  been  enacted  and  have  caused 
our  industry  to  be  directed  from  its  natural  channels,  while  jus- 
tice requires  the  ultimate  repeal  of  aR  such  laws,  it  equally  re- 
qnu'es  that  such  abrogation  shall  be  reached  by  slow  and  cautious 
measures,  and  with  fair  warning  to  all  who  have  been  induced  to 
employ  or  invest  capital  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  en- 
acted. The  capital  of  the  conmiunity  being  the  fund  from  which 
wages  are  paid,  it  is  of  equal,  perhaps  of  greater  importance  to 
the  laborer  than  to  the  capitalist,  that  capital  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  sudden  changes  in  the  laws.  Because  wp  have  not 
accumulated  as  much  capital  as  we  misht  have  done,  under  a 
natural  system,  is  no  reason  for  destroying  by  sudden  changes 
what  we  have  accumulated. 

We  may  be  sure,  that,  on  whatever  platform  the  members  of 
any  Congress  may  have  been  elected,  they  will  enact  such  laws  as 
the  opinions  of  their  constituents  shall  demand.  It  is  given  to  but 
few  men  to  become  leaders  and  to  mold  opinions :  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  people  dictates  the  policy  of  those  who  govern, 
or  are  said  to  govern ;  and  upon  the  enlightenment  of  the  people 
depends,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislators. 
There  is  not  in  the  present  Congress  a  single  man  who  has  proved 
his  ability  to  lead  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  systems  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade  by  showing  hrst  that  he  could  impress 
opon  them  an  intelligent  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  premises. 
The  Morrill  Tariff^  so  called,  and  the  subsequent  acts,  are  purely 
empirical*  measures  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  investigation 
upon  any  theory  whatever. 

Mr.  Wells's  oill  was  not  claimed,  even  by  himself,  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  temporary  device,  well  adapted  to  meet  the  abnormal 
condition  of  a  paper  currency — a  condition  which  renders  any 
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permanent  legislation  for  the  collection  of  revenue  practically  im- 
possible. 

His  report,  on  the  contrary,  contains  an  amount  of  information 
such  as  has  not  before  been  placed  before  the  people,  and  state- 
ments of  facts  which  are  indispensable  to  sound  legislation.  His 
convictions  are  evidently  changing  somewhat,  and  I  believe  that 
a  man  of  his  ability,  and  with  the  opportunity  which  he  has  for 
observing  the  evils  of  legislation  for  special  interests,  cannot  long 
avoid  being  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  that  free  trade  and  not  pro- 
tection is  the  proper  basis  from  which  to  enact  a  tariff  law  for  the 
collection  of  revenue. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  there  are  no  men  in  Congress  cap. 
able  of  leading  and  molding  opinion  upon  these  matters,  but  the 
whole  attention  of  those  who  are  thus  able  has  of  necessity  been 
given  to  questions  which,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  of  more  vital 
importance ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  even  if  a  temporary  check 
be  given  to  our  material  prosperity.  Far  better  the  rule  of  a 
Republican  party,  true  to  freedom  but  mistaken  in  its  revenue 
policy,  than  of  a  sham  Democratic  party,  false  to  freedom,  but 
placed  in  power  by  means  of  correct  views  of  the  revenue 
question. 

There  are  three  fundamental  premises  which  must  be  fully  un- 
derstood before  any  correct  deductions  can  be  reached  upon  the 
subject  of  collecting  revenue. 

First,  That  all  taxes,  either  direct  or  indirect,  are  levied  upon 
and  collected  from  production — production  being  the  result  of 
labor ;  and  that  labor  will  be  more  or  less  effective  according  to 
the  amount  of  capital  by  which  it  is  aided  or  supplemented. 

Second,  Th^t  "  tariff"  is  another  name  for  "  tax,"  and  that  a 
tax  of  any  kind  can  only  be  more  or  less  of  a  burden  upon  the 
people  who  pay  it,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  benefit 
to  them. 

Third,  That  money  is  not  an  end,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  gold  and  silver  money  is  only  useful  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  which  will  define  itself,  if  left  to  natural  laws;  from 
which  it  follows,  that  a  country  may  be  guilty  of  as  great  folly 
in  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  shall  cause  an  accumulation  of 
specie  within  its  borders  more  than  suflScient  for  its  use,  as  the 
miser  is  guilty  of  when  he  hoards  gold  in  a  strong  box. 

Before  we  consider  the  first  proposition,  it  may  here  be  well  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  labor.  Its  technical  meaning  has  come 
to  be  simply  physical  effort.  I  use  it  in  the  larger  sense,  in  which 
is  included  any  effort,  either  physical  or  mental,  by  which  the 
gifts  of  God  are  moved  into  form  for  human  consumption.  Econ- 
omic writers  have  sometimes  made  the  statement  that  all  that  yve 
do  is  to  move  things.  We  move  the  soil  and  we  move  the  seed, 
but  Nature  gives  the  harvest.  We  move  the  wood  and  the  stone, 
forming  the  dam,  and  we  move  the  wheel  into  position ;  but  Na- 
ture, or  the  God  of  Nature,  gives  the  water  and  the  law  of  gravi- 
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tation.  And  when  we  have  moved  things  into  what  we  call  per- 
manent form,  they  become  capital — such  as  houses,  or  mills,  or 
improvements  upon  land,  or  gold  and  silver  money ;  but  still, 
effort,  movement  or  labor  must  be  applied  to  keep  the  mills  in 
motion,  to  work  the  land  or  the  mines ;  capital  renders  labor 
more  effective,  causes  it'  to  yield  a  larger  product,  but  can  never 
take  its  place. 

It  seems  but  simple  justice,  that  the  capital  of  the  country 
should  bear  the  largest  share  of  the  taxes ;  but  bow  can  it  be 
reached  ?  An  arbitrary  division  is  impracticable,  and  a  tax  upon 
the  income  of  capital  is  simply  a  share  of  the  product  of  labor, 
which  product  the  use  of  the  capital  has  increased,  not  thereby 
displacing  the  labor.  Labor,  after  all,  gives  the  i^esult ;  and  a  tax 
upon  the  income  of  capital  is  simply  a  tax  upon  the  labor  or 
effort  which  capital  has  caused  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  thereby 
rendered  more  effective. 

Is  not  the  income  or  profit  of  capital  a  charge  made  by  capital 
for  the  service  which  it  renders  in  causing  labor  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive? When  capital  took  the  form  of  a  spinning  jenny  with 
eight  spindles,  and  displaced  the  old  spinning  wheel  of  one  spin- 
dle, it  rendered  service  to  labor  by  making  it  possible  for  labor  in 
one  hour  to  produce  eight  times  as  much  as  it  did  before.  For 
the  service  of  one  hour  of  the  spinning  jenny  of  eight  spindles, 
the  laborer  may  pay  to  the  owner  the  product  of  four  spindles, 
and  yet  have  four  times  as  much  left  for  his  own  use  as  he  would 
have  had  by  continuing  to  use  the  single  spindle.  The  business 
being  very  profitable,  the  capitalist  will  continue  to  build  spin- 
1^1^  jennies  until  the  demand  is  fully  supplied ;  but,  if  you  take  a 
portion  of  his  income  by  a  tax,  the  rate  at  which  he  will  build 
spinning  jennies  is  retarded,  and  his  share  of  the  product  is  main- 
tained much  longer  at  a  high  point ;  so  that  ultimately  the  labor 
will  have  paid  the  tax  in  th«  form  of  a  higher  rate  of  profit  upon 
capital  than  it  could  otherwise  have  commanded. 

Capital  is  of  no  u»e  to  the  owner,  when  hoarded ;  it  must  be  put 
into  some  form  in  which  it  can  render  a  service  to  labor ;  and,  as 
wealth  or  capital  accumulates  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  popu- 
lation or  labor  only  increases  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  the  rate  of 
interest  or  profit  which  capital  can  command  must  he  continually 
less  and  less,  if  the  whole  matter  is  left  to  natural  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  labor  may  continue  to  work  wearily  at  the  spinning 
wheel  of  one  spindle,  until  supplemented  by  capital  in  the  form  of 
a  jenny,  and  will  do  so,  unless  some  one,  by  an  effort  of  invention 
or  superior  industry,  provide  siich  a  machine. 

It  is  a  well  understood  rule,  that  the  rate  of  interest  or  profit 
which  capital  can  command  of  labor,  for  its  annual  use,  is  in  the 
proportion  which  accumulated  capital  bears  to  the  number  of 
persons  desiring  its  use ;  and  their  desire  is  in  proportion  to  their 
mtelligence  and  education.  This  law  which  regulates  the  profits 
of  capital  is  fully  proved  by  the  high  rates  of  interest  always 
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prevailing  in  new  countries,  and  the  low  rate  in  old  coantrios  in 
which  the  acoumulation  and  use  of  capital  are  both  fostered,  as  in 
England. 

Now  since  the  avails  of  the  taxes  are  mainly  consumed,  and  not 
added  to  the  aggregate  of  accumulated  capital ;  and  since  the 
rent,  interest  or  profit  of  capital  is  maintained,  even  by  the  impo- 
sition of  an  income  tax,  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  otherwise  would 
be ;  and  since  by  this  retardation  of  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
labor  is  not  supplemented  by  as  many  or  as  good  tools  as  it  would 
otherwise  be,  it  follows  that  taxation  in  any  form,  even  that  of  an 
income  tax,  is  mainly  a  burden  upon  labor,  and  not  upon  capital, 
which  is  the  result  of  labor  already  expended. 

The  only  manner  in  which  accumulated  capital  could  therefore 
be  reached,  would  be  by  an  arbitrary  division  of  such  capital  at  a 
^ven  time,  in  whatever  form  it  existed,  whether  as  money,  mills, 
improved  lands  or  railroads,  etc. ;  but  such  arbitrary  re-division 
of  capital  is  impracticable  upon  any  principle  of  equity,  and  to 
prevent  even  this  being  an  injury  to  labor,  even  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, it  must  be  proved  that  the  recipients  would  maintain  it  as 
accumulated  capital,  and  not  immediately  consume  it  or  what  it 
would  purchase. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  taxes  are  collected  from  the 
product  or  result  of  labor  of  each  and  every  year,  and  are  paid 
mainly  by  those  who  produce,  and  not  by  those  who  live  upon  the 
income  of  capital  already  accumulated ;  but  I  am  very  far  from 
excluding  from  the  class  of  laborers  or  producers  the  owners  of 
capital  who  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  use  of  their  capi- 
tal ;  they  are  among  the  most  effective  laborers  and  the  largest 
producers. 

Neither  do  I  intend  to  deny  that  capital  can  be  reached  by  ttix- 
ation,  but  only  to  define  the  usual  effect  of  taxation.  It  is  proved 
by  the  records  of  history  that  in  all  cases  where  the  Government 
of  a  country  has  by  taxation  taken  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
people,  the  reault  has  been  disastrous.  This  will  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  accumulated  capi- 
tal of  the  country  is  the  fund  from  which  all  wages  are  paid,  and 
when  taxation  has  exhausted  the  income,  and  begins  to  impair  the 
principal,  of  course  nothing  but  injury  can  ensue  to  those  who  are 
employed  and  who  receive  wages. 

Capital  can  be  reached  by  an  arbitrary  but  unequal  assessment 
upon  the  principal,  and  the  passage  of  the  act  by  wiiich  paper 
money  was  made  a  legal  tender,  was  of  this  nature.  The  effect 
of  this  act  was  to  seize  upon  a  portion  of  every  debt  due ;  it  was 
a  confiscation  of  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  every  creditor ;  and  it 
should  have  been  called  ^^  An  act  for  the  collection  of  a  forced 
loan."  A&  I  have  elsewhere  said,  it  may  have  been  necessary,  but 
I  think  that  although  it  was  a  tax  upon  capital,  it  has  thrown  a 
heavier  burden  upon  labor  than  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  and  the 
product  of  the  country  had  been  secured  for  war  porposea  in  some 
other  manner. 
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Again,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  incomes  may  not  retard 
the  accumulation  of  capital  if  it  induces  greater  economy  in  the 
recipient  of  the  income.  If  the  capitalist,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
come tax,  saves  the  amount  by  abstaining  from  luxurious  expend- 
itures, then  the  amount  of  tax  never  falls  upon  labor ;  there  is 
doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  economy  induced  by  our  existing 
income  tax.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that,  if  fairly  adjusted,  an 
income  tax  is  one  of  the  roost  expedient  methods  for  obtaining 
revenue,  because  it  is  very  far  removed  from  labor  and  the  retar- 
dation of  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  very  slow  and  almost  im- 
perceptible. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discuss  this  branch  of  the  question, 
although  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  danger  of  arousing  preju- 
dice against  capital.  I  do  not  share  in  any  fear  of  this ;  our  native 
population  is  too  intelligent,  and  too  well  informed  to  cause  any 
serious  danger  to  be  feared  from  such  prejudice.  If  this  were  not 
so,  our  town-meeting,  instead  of  being  the  mtost  economical 
organization  for  administering  municipal  affairs  and  imposing 
taxes,  would  be  the  most  lavish  and  wasteful.  I  suppose  there 
are  very  few  town-meetings  held  in  this  vicinity  which  might 
not  be  easily  controlled  by  residents  of  the  towns  who  pay  no 
property  tax. 

1  have  never  seen  any  serious  danger  to  property,  even  from 
the  large  foreign  element  in  our  population,  so  long  as  that  for- 
eign element  acts  in  and  through  the  town-meeting.  In  the  cities, 
it  is  doubtless  an  element  of  danger  until  enlightened  by  more  than 
five  years'  residence.  But  if  we  consider  this  matter  fully,  we 
find  that  the  city  organization  is  much  less  democratic  than  the 
town-meeting,  and  we  have  the  best  proof  possible  of  the  success 
of  absolutely  democratic  institutions,  when  we  prove  that,  by 
means  of  the  town-meeting,  which  is  absolutely  democratic,  we 
have  the  safest,  purest,  and  most  economical  management  of  mu- 
nicipal afiairs,  including  taxation. 

The  drones  of  society,  much  more  than  the  paupers,  are  the 
greatest  burden  upon  the  community ;  using  neith^  their  hands 
nor  their  heads,  making  no  effort  by  which  they  render  a  service 
or  add  a  single  product  to  the  general  stock,  they  waste  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people.  If  the  property  of  such  men  could  be  reach- 
ed by  heavy  taxation,  it  might  well  be  justified ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  must  be  treated  as  one  of 
the  results  of  imperfect  education  and  of  the  low  state  of  our  civ- 
ilization. 

The  vampires  who  gamble  in  time  contracts  in  stocks,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  ^'corners"  steal  the  contents  of  each  other's 
pockets,  or  pluck  their  silly  victims,  might  well  be  assessed  ;  but, 
as  their  capital  commonly  consists  of  brass,  the  result  of  the  as- 
S€||ssment  would  hardly  pay  the  cost. 

The  avaricious  man  who  gives  his  whole  time  and  thought  to 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  com« 
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mnnity,  as  he  is  adding  constantly  to  the  tools  by  which  produc- 
tion will  be  increased,  while  the  spendthrift  is  an  injury  to  the 
whole  community,  because  he  is,  while  merely  spending  his 
income,  really  wasting  the  proceeds  or  results  of  other  men's  la- 
bor. Hence  the  great  and  permanent  injury  to  the  country  from 
the  extravagances  of  the  present  day,  following  the  sudden  and 
easily  acquired  fortunes  which  have  resulted  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  Every  man  who  is  to-day  securing  an  income 
by  methods  which  do  not  tend  to  increase  the  aggregate  produc- 
tion of  the  country  or  otherwise  render  a  service  to  the  people, 
and  who,  by  means  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  is  produc- 
ing changes  of  value  in  commodities  not  warranted  by  the  rela- 
ti<ms  of  supply  and  demand,  is  stealing  the  product  of  other  men's 
labor.  The  people  have,  by  authorizing  the  law  by  which  paper 
money  was  rendered  a  legal  tender,  created  a  tool  with  which 
skillful  men  can  filch  from  them  the  products  of  their  labor  with- 
out rendering  any  equivalent  ser\'ice. 

This  law  may  have  been  necessary,  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
destructive  need  of  the  war,  and  may  have  saved  the  people  from 
worse  evils ;  but  let  us  call  it  by  its  right  name  ;  it  was  simply  a 
law  for  the  collection  of  a  forced  loan.  The  legal  tender  note,  or 
lawful  money,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  represent  real  money.  Real 
money  must  contain,  in '  itself^  two  properties :  first,  measuring 
power  ;  second,  actual  value.  Coined  money  possesses  measuring 
power  by  virtue  of  the  stamp  impressed  upon  it  by  the  mint, 
which  stamp  is  simply  a  guaranty  that  each  coin  contains  a  cer- 
tain number  of  grains  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  it  also  possesses  actual 
value  because  it  represents  the  past  labor  or  effort  of  the  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  discovering,  opening  and  working  the  mines 
and  separating  the  metals  from  the  ore. 

Paper  money  possesses  measuring  power  by  virtue  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Government  that  it  is  a  dollar,  and  possesses  value 
only  because  the  people  have  confidence  that  it  will  sometime  be 
paid  in  coined  money.  The  legal-tender  note  is  really  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  forced  loan,  and  as  such  should  be  paia  in  coin  or 
converted  into  bonds  bearing  interest  as  soon  as  possible  ;  it  rep- 
resents not  value  or  the  result  of  past  effort  or  labor,  but  debt,  or 
the  promise  of  payment  from  the  result  of  future  labor. 

One  of  the  injuries  to  the  community  arising  from  the  use  of 
inconvertible  paper  money  as  a  measure  of  value,  is  in  the  fact 
that  as  it  has  no  uniform  value  in  itself  and  for  itself,  every  one 
who  receives  it  seeks  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible  ;  this  leads 
to  the  willingness  to  pay  a  little  higher  price  for  articles  of  real 
Value  and  stimulates  exchange  or  speculation  in  commodities. 
From  this  arises  a  greater  apparent  profit  to  the  individual  in  the 
exchange  of,  or  speculation  in  commodities,  rather  than  in  their 
production,  hence  the  community  suffers.  Production  supports 
the  whole  community,  including  those  who  conduct  the  necessary 
exchanges,  and  when  the  number  of  the  latter  is  greater  than  the 
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absolute  need,  the  producer  is  supporting  an  unnecessary  number 
of  agents,  and  the  rents  of  stores  and  shops  rise  in  an  undue  pro- 
portion. The  business  portion  of  the  community  are  simply 
agents  acting  for  the  great  mass  to  exchange  their  products  and 
their  warehouses  are  smiply  their  tools,  both  useful  when  they 
promote  cheapness  of  exchange,  harmful  when  they  increase  the 
cost  of  exchange  above  the  absolutely  necessary  point.  The  de- 
sire of  every  man  to  rid  himself  of  paper  money,  or  of  bonds  of 
the  Government  which  pay  him  no  interest,  stimulates  an  unnat- 
ural exchange,  advances  prices,  causes  rents  in  cities  to  rise,  repels 
young  men  from  productive  labor,  and  increases  the  number  of 
agents  or  business  men.  Hence  the  absolute  need  of  a  steady 
withdrawal  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  the  return  to  coined  money 
which  has  value  in  itself,  or  its  representative,  paper  money  con- 
vertible into  coin  on  demand. 

During  this  withdrawal,  what  is  called  business  will  suffer;  men 
who  are  in  debt  may  fail  but  real  prosperity  will'increase,  because, 
by  this  very  process,  production  will  be  ei.hanced.  Hundreds  of 
persons  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  forced  to  leave 
their  business  of  exchange  and  seek  employment  in  the  fields  or 
the  work-shop.  Much  real  hardship  will  ensue ;  because  if  we 
have  broken  a  great  economic  law  m  declaring  that  to  be  real 
money  which  is  not  money,  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the 
guilty,  pretisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  infraction  of  a  great  moral 
law,  the  criminal  causes  misery  and  suffering  to  others  than  him- 
self. 

The  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  legislators  will  be  tested 
by  their  success  in  solving  this  difficult  problem :  in  causing  the 
change  from  fictitious  to  real  money  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
least  disaster  possible.  If  an  unwise  or  mistaken  course  is  fol- 
lowed, production  may  for  a  time  be  decreased,  and  the  difficulty 
sought  to  be  avoided  may  be  aggravated. 

As  the  return  to  specie  payments  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
steady  reduction  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities  to  a  uniform  or 
specie  standard ;  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  general  interest 
demands  the  enforcement  of  this  return  by  the  gradual  but  steady 
withdrawal  of  all  the  legal-tender  notes  or  evidences  of  a  forced 
loan,  it  would  seem  fit  and  proper  that  Congress  should  permit 
the  community  to  return  to  a  specie  standard  voluntarily,  by^ 
rendering  legal  all  contracts  made  in  specie.  Why  shonld  the 
Government  an*ogate  to  itself  the  right  to  make  contracts  pay- 
able in  gold,  and  not  permit  the  people,  whose  servants  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  are,  to  ao  the  same  thing  ? 

If  such  a  law  were  passed,  all  contracts  made  on  long  time 
would  be  made  payable  in  gold,  and  one  of  the  great  impedi- 
ments now  existing  to  the  erection  of  houses,  mills,  and  the  like, 
and  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  would  cease ;  and  all  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  foreign  commodities  would  be 
made  payable  in  gold  (as  many  now  are,  without  any  warrant  in 
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the  law,  but  dependent  upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  mer- 
chants for  their  lulfillment,  and  not  upon  the  law). 

I  have  elsewhere  said  that  gold  will  flow  to,  or  remain  in,  that 
country  which  has  a  use  for  it.  The  product  of  our  mines  is 
$100,000,000  a  year,  and  if  we  could  retain  this  sum  annually  for 
four  or  five  years,  it  would  furnish  all  the  currency  we  require. 
We  certainly  shall  .not  retain  it  until  we  have  a  use  for  it.  The 
Government  has  a  use  for  gold,  and  therefore  demands  it  in  pay- 
ment for  duties  and  gets  an  ample  supply.  If  the  people  begin 
to  use  it  as  they  will  when  specie  contracts  are  legalized,  then  it 
will  remain  here  ;  the  demand  will  induce  the  supply. 

And  when  it  shall  become  evident  that  to  conduct  transactions 
upon  a  gold  basis  is  better  for  the  purchaser,  since  when  the 
standard  is  uniform  there  can  be  no  additional  profit  charged  by 
the  seller  for  the  risk  of  variation,  will  not  the  use  of  legal  ten- 
ders partially  cease?  What  will  they  then  be?  No  longer 
money y  but  bonds  bearing  no  interest,  which  the  holders  will  in- 
sist upon  converting  into  bonds  bearing  interest,  even  at  a  low 
rate.  They  may  depreciate,  or,  in  common  language,  gold  may 
rise,  but  then  the  more  inducement  to  the  community  to  conduct 
its  transactions  in  gold  and  not  in  currency.    The  more  they  de- 

Cciate  the  more  will  be  the  anxiety  to  convert  them  into  bonds 
ring  interest,  instead  of  the  unwillingness  to  do  so  now  mani- 
fested. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  enforcement  in  spe- 
cie, of  contracts  made  payable  in  specie,  would  hasten  the  gene- 
ral return  to  specie  payment,  and  that  it  would  be  one  ot  the 
natural  methods,  because  it  would  simply  remove  a  legal  obsta- 
cle now  standing  in  the  way  of  the  free  action  of  the  people. 
Such  a  law  would  permit  old-fashioned  people,  who  prefer  stabil- 
ity and  a  small  profit,  or  a  fair  return  for  service  rendered,  to 
gambling  and  speculating,  to  conduct  their  business  in  such 
manner  as  would  secure  their  desire. 

(By  speculation,  I  mean  rash  transactions  based  on  chance,  not 
the  wise  foresight  of  the  true  merchant  who  buys  heavily  to  meet 
a  probable  scarcity,  thereby  equalizing  prices  and  rendermg  a 
valuable  service  to  the  conmiunity.) 

Another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  taxation  is  paid  chiefly  by 
labor,  and  not  by  capital,  may  not  be  amiss. 
^  Let  us  suppose  a  community  of  five  men  settled  upon  a  given 
tract  of  land,  near  which  is  a  city  readv  to  take  any  farm  product 
at  a  uniform  price.  The  men  have  eacn  an  equal  amount  of  capi- 
tal, represented  by  a  spade.  A,  B,  C  and  D  raise  just  enough  tp 
feed  themselves,  and  to  procure  in  the  city  clothing  and  fuel ;  E, 
however,  by  working  harder,  and  with  more  intelligence,  and  by 
denying  himself  some  portion  of  the  food  and  clothing  which  the 
others  consume,  is  enabled  to  exchange  a  portion  of  his  product 
for  a  horse  and  plough.  He  has  now  more  capital,  but  only 
enough  for  bis  own  use.    The  next  year,  he  has  surplus  product 
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enough  to  procare  another  horse  and  plough,  but  cannot  use  it 
himself;  he  therefore  offers  its  use  to  A,  B,  C  and  D,  and  the 
one  who  will  give  the  largest  proportion  of  his  crop,  say  D,  gets 
it, — the  competition  is  four  to  one,  and  the  rent  high.  The  next 
year,  E  has  not  only  the  surplus  from  the  horse  and  plough  used 
by  himself,  but  the  rent  from  D,  and  would  purchase  two  more^ 
ploughs,  and  in  such  case  he  would  have  three  ploughs  to  let ; 
there  would  be  four  competitors,  and  it  would  be  the  best  use  of 
his  capital — the  competition  would  not  be  as  great  as  when  it 
was  four  for  one,  but  it  would  still  be  four  for  three  ;  the  aggre- 
gate rent  would  be  larger,  but  the  relative  rent  smaller.  But 
now  comes  in  an  income  tax,  and  takes  from  E  such  portion  of 
his  farm  product  as  would  buy  one  plough ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  Government  consume  such  product — the  avails  of  the  tax.  E 
can  only  purchase  one  more  plough,  making  two  instead  of  three 
to  let, — the  competition  is  four  to  two,  instead  of  four  to  three, 
as  it  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  income  tax.  C  and 
D  bid  high,  and  supplement  their  spade  labor  at  the  cost  of  a 
heavier  share  of  their  product ;  E  gets,  not  as  large  an  aggregate 
but  a  larger  relative  rent  for  two  than  he  would  have  for  three  ; 
C  and  D  are  poorer  than  they  would  have  been ;  and  A  and  B 
remain  spade  laborers. 

In  the  absence  of  the  income  tax,  B,  C  and  D  would  each  have 
had  a  plough  at  a  low  rent,  and  A  would  have  been  the  only 
spade  laborer.  The  next  year,  all  would  have  had  ploughs,  and 
some  other  use  for  capital  would  have  had  to  be  found — thus  in- 
ducing enterprise.  Then  would  come  the  natural  time  for  E  to 
become  an  employer,  and  to  hire  men  from  elsewhere  to  come  in 
and  use  his  ploughs,  since  no  one  will  hire  them  and  his  market 
will  still  take  all  farm  products  at  a  uniform  price — the  inhabi« 
tants  of  the  city  having  increased  as  fast  as  the  farm  products 
increased. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ART.  TI.-MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ?  that  imaginary 
line  drawn  by  two  English  surveyors  dividing  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  but  which  "  Fate "  destined  to  be  the 
dividing  line  between  two  peoples.  Little  did  the  two  English- 
men dream,  when  measuring  with  chain  and  rod  the  then  trackless 
wilderness  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  they  were  marking  the 
boundary  of  two  great  sections  of  the  continent,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  as  distinct  in  manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  as 
if  an  ocean  rolled  between  them.  Could  they  have  dreamed  that 
the  rough,  primitive  soil  over  which  they  walked  would  yet  be 
red  with  the  blood  of  legions  upon  legions — one  side  batthng  for 
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"Liberty,"  the  other  for  ** Conquest,"  transforming  their  peaceful 
line  of  pole  and  chain  into  one  of  red  blood — what  would  have 
been  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Even  at  that  remote  period  strife  and  animosity  embittered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier  sections  between  North  and  South. 
Says  Latrobe  in  his  address—"  For  nearly  eighty  years,  from 
1683  to  1760,  the  border  wars  of  these  colonies  had  been  waged 
with  fierce  obstinacy  on  both  sides :  on  the  one  side,  the  Catholic 
gentleman  of  Maryland,  gallant,  brave  and  impetuous,  his  battle- 
cry,  **  Hay  for  St.  Marie's !  "  on  the  other,  the  stern,  uncompromis- 
incj  Puritan,  shouting  as  he  fought,  "In  the  name  of  God  fall  on ! " 

If  such  feelings  characterized  those  early  days,  has  the  boasted 
progress  and  civilization  (Christian)  of  the  nineteenth  century 
improved  them  ?  'Tis  true  they  may  assume  a  different  phase 
and  take  a  different  character,  but  the  hostile  aspect,  nevertheless, 
remains  to  this  day. 

The  following  short  history,  in  which  is  introduced  some  inte- 
resting extracts  from  authentic  documents  of  the  period,  will  be 
lound  not  unattractive  to  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

In  1722  the  Penns  began  to  push  their  settlements  west  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  laid  out  Springettsbury  manor  in  the  present 
county  of  York,  with  a  view,  by  granting  titles,  to  occupy  the 
debated  ground  against  what  was  considered  the  encroachments, 
then  already  commenced,  of  the  Baltimore  colonists. 

The  famous  Captain  Thomas  Cresap  was  a  noted  champion  of 
Maryland  in  those  days,  and  was  a  squatter  at  Wright's  Ferry, 
on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  details  of  the  cele- 
brated fight  at  that  place,  of  himself  and  son  (afterwards  Captain 
Michael  Cresap,  the  slayer  of  Logan,  the  Miugo  chief)  with  the 
Pennsylvanians,  in  1739,  in  which  Thomas  Cresap  was  captured, 
and  led  a  fettered  but  defiant  captive  in  triumphal  procession  into 
Lancaster,  possesses  a  romantic  interest. 

So  fierce  became  the  strife  on  the  borders  of  these  settlements 
that  at  last,  in  1760,  Frederick  Lord  Baltimore  (the  great-grand- 
son of  Cicilius  Calvert)  and  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  (the 
grandsons  of  William)  were  named  commissioners  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decrees,  the  execution  of  which,  upon  ^^arious  pretexts, 
had  been  delayed  for  so  many  years. 

In  1739,  the  first  commission  had  been  organized  to  run  a 
temporary  line  dividing  the  provinces,  but  their  labors  were  in- 
terrupted and  the  result  not  satisfactory.  The  principal  surveyor 
of  1700-63,  as  appears  from  the  names  subscribed  each  day  to  the 
minutes  on  file  in  the  archives  at  Annapolis,  were  John  Lukens 
and  Archibald  McClean  on  the  part  of  the  Penns,  and  Thomas 
Garnett  and  Jonathan  Hall  on  the  part  of  Lord  Baltimore.  John 
F.  A.  Priggs  afterwards  held  Qtimett's  position.  Their  assistants 
were  Archibald  Emory,  John  Watson,  tfohn  Stapler,  and  William 
Shankland,  together  with  a  number  of  the  McCleans.  The  duties 
of  these  surveyors,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  the  pro- 
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prietaries,  and  the  decrees  of  James  the  Second,  and  of  Lord 
Hard  wick  in  1750,  were  as  follows : — '  To  begin  at  Cape  Henlo- 
pen*  and  ran  a  line  due  west  to  a  point  midway  between  the  cape 
and  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.'  The  distance  of  this  line  across 
the  peninsula  was  found  to  be  69  miles  and  298  perches,  and,  of 
course,  the  distance  of  the  middle  point  was  34  miles  and  309  perches. 

From  this  middle  point  a  line  was  to  be  run  northerly  in  such 
direction  that  it  should  be  tangent  to  a  circle,  whose  centre  was 
decided  to  be  the  centre  of  the  court-house  at  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, and  whose  radius  should  be  12  English  miles  (Statute)  mea- 
sured horizontally.  From  the  tangent  point  of  contact  of  the 
northt»rly  line  with  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  the  line  was  to  be 
continued  due  north  until  it  should  reach  a  point  15  English  miles, 
measured  horizontally,  south  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  most 
northern  point  of  Philadelphia. 

From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  said  due  north  line,  a  line 
was  to  run  due  west,  continuing  upon  a  parallel  of  latitude,  until 
the  western  limits  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  should,  respec- 
tively, be  reached,  which  was  defined  |to  be  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude west  of  the  river  Delaware. 

Also,  that  in  case  said  due  north  line  from  the  tangent  of  the 
circle  of  New  Castle,  shall  break  in  upon  the  said  circle,  in  such 
case  so  much  of  the  said  circle  as  shall  be  cut  off  by  the  said  line 
shall  belong  to  and  be  a  part  of  the  county  of  New  Castle.  The 
above-mentioned  northerly  line  from  the  "  middle  point "  to  the 
tangent  point  was  found  to  be  81  miles  78  chains  and  30  links. 

1  he  commissioners  and  surveyors  met  at  New  Castle  on  the 
19th  November,  1760,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced  opera- 
tions. In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  course  of  the  northerly 
line,  ihey  ran  a  due  north  experimental  line  through  the  forest, 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  peninsula  (which  had  been  ascertained) 
until  they  arrived  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  New  Castle.  This 
line  was  about  80  miles  in  length.  Then,  diverging  on  a  lice  to 
New  Castle  they  were  enabled  to  calculate  the  approximate  course 
of  the  northerly  line,  which  they  then  proceeded  to  run  from  the 
same  middle  point.  Then,  having  surveyed  their  12  miles  radius 
from  New  Castle  court-house  they  fixed  the  tangent  point. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  preliminary  operations  running 
through  primeval  woods  over  a  large  extent  of  country  and  mea- 
suring by  chain  and  (over  rough  ground)  rod,  these  early  survey- 
ors labored  under  many  disadvantages.  Bom  and  brought  up  m 
our  forests,  like  the  young  surveyor,  George  Washington,  while 
they  were  not  lacking  in  the  necessary  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession,  they  were  yet  in 
possession  of  only  those  common  instruments  used  in  the  simple 
surveys  of  the  settlements.  The  compass,  chain  and  staff  were 
their  principal  resources.     When  the  long  straight  lines  on  the 

*  Now  Cape  Ck>nieliii0. 
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peninsula  were  to  Be  ran,  after  catting  broad  vistas  (so  called  by 
the  surveyors,  and  afterwards  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  as  well  as  by 
Maskelyne,  the  astronomer  royal*)  through  the  forests,  they  ran 
their  straight  lines  by  sighting  along  several  poles  placed  in  ad- 
vance, intending  to  locate  the  lines  between  the  established  points 
more  carefully  at  some  future  time.  Thus  they  established  the 
tangent  point.  This  work  occupied  nearly  three  years ;  but  the 
magnates  of  the  day,  like"  many  now-a-days,  imagined  there  was 
not  science  and  energy  enough  at  home,  and  so,  on  the  4th  August, 
1763,  the  Penns  and  Lord  Baltimore  employed  in  England  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  mathematicians  and  surveyors, 
to  take  charge  of  the  work.  They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  No- 
vember the  15th,  received  their  instructions  from  the  commission- 
ers December  the  9th,  1763,  and  proceeded  to  the  work  assigned 
them,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  old  surveyors  They  brought 
with  them  a  full  supply  of  the  best  instruments  of  that  day ; 
among  others,  for  astronomical  observations,  an  excellent  sector, 
of  six  feet  radius,  which  magnified  twenty-five  times,  belonging 
to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Penn,  the  first  which  ever  had  the  plumb  line 

^  passing  over  and  bisecting  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  instrument. 

'  They  brought  also  excellent  standard  chains  and  brass  standard 
measures  of  five  feet,  provided  by  the  Royal  Society. 

Bancroft  speaks  of  Mason  and  Dixon  as  having  run  the  line  in 
1761.  It  was  not  commenced  by  them  till  1764,  and  not  com- 
pleted by  them  till  1767,  and  not  finally  marked  till  1768.  See 
Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  896,  (Latrobe's  address.)  Mason  and  Dixon 
first  proceeded  to  determine  the  latitude  of  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  the  north  wall  of 
the  house  then  occupied  by  Thomas  Plumstead  and  Joseph  Hud- 
dle, on  the  south  side  of  Cedar  Street.  It  is  recorded  in  their 
journal  that  in  November,  1763  they  employed  a  carpenter  to 
construct  an  observatory  in  the  south  pait  of  Philadelphia.  On 
the  sixth  of  January,  1764,  they  determined  its  latitude  39  deg. 
56  min.  29  sec.  N.  This  was  the  first  astronomical  calculation 
and  the  first  observatory  in  America. 

They  then  carefully  examined  the  lines  run  by  their  predeces- 
sors, which  they  adopted  as  correct.  Hon.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe  of 
Baltimore,  in  his  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  1854,  remarks : 

"  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  old  surveyors  went,  Mason  and 
Dixon  did  not- seem  to  have  mended  it;  for  they  recorded  in  their 
proceedings  of  November  13th,  1864,  that  the  true  tangent  line 
as  ascertained  by  themselves,  would  not  pass  one  inch  westward  or 
eastward  of  the  post  marking  the  tangent  point  set  in  the  ground 
by  those  whom  they  superseded."  In  the  autumn  of  1764  they 
ran  their  parallel  of  latitude  west  to  the  Susquehanna,  thus  com- 
mencing the  famous  line  which  bears  their  name,  and  which  is 
now  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  1764 
*  Royal  Soc.  Philosophical  TransactioiiB,  toL  68. 
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they  ran  the  line  due  north  from  the  tangent  point  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Maryland,  and,  1765,  described  such  portions  of  the 
semicircle  around  Newcastle  as  enabled  them  to  fix  the  point 
which  is  now  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  States.  They 
then,  beginning  where  they  had  left  off  at  the  Susquehanna,  con- 
tinned  their  line  due  west.  On  the  27th  of  October  they  i*eached 
the  North  Mountain.  On  the  4th  June,  1766,  they  were  at  the 
summit  of  the  Little  Alleghany,  and  at  the  end  of  their  summer^s 
work.  The  Indians  were  now  troublesome,  and  they  were  mas- 
ters in  the  woods. 

The  six  nations  had  come  down  from  the  North,  about  1760, 
and  conquered  their  less  warlike  neighbors  of  the  Lenni  Lenape. 
The  Delawares  and  the  Susquehannocks,  Ganoese,  and  other  In- 
dians in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  in  their  treaties  always  acknow- 
ledged the  Six  Nations  as  possessors  of  that  territory  at  that 
time.    A  negotiation  with  the  northern  Indians  was  therefore 
necessary,  which  Sir  William  Johnson  successfully  conducted, 
and  in  May,  1767,  sent  to  the  surveyors  a  delegation  of  Indians 
with  permission  from  the  Six  Nations  to  continue  their  surveys, 
and  as  an  escort  to  protect  them  against  the  roving  savages  of  the 
south.     On  the  8th  June  they  conmienced  their  line  at  the  little 
Alleghany.  On  the  14th  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  summit 
of  the  great  Alleghany,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  escort 
of  fourteen  Indians,  with  an  interpreter.    Mason  and  Dixon  had 
with  them  now  thirty  surveyors  and  fifteen  axmen,  besides  the 
Indians.    Latrobe  says :  *^  The  Indian  escoi*t  seem  to  have  some 
vague  apprehension  regarding  the  results  of  all  this  gazing  into 
the  heavens  and  measuring  upon  the  earth,  and  to  have  become 
restless  and  dissatisfied,"  and  on  the  25  th  Aueust  the  surveyors 
wrote  that  Mr.  John  Green,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mohawk 
nation,  and  his  nephew,  leave  them  in  order  to  return  to  their 
own  country.    The  roving  Indians  of  the  wilderness  also  began 
to  give  the  party  of  white  men  uneasiness,  and  on  the  29th  Sept. 
twenty-six  of  the  surveyors  quit  the  work  for  fear  of  the  Sbaw- 
nees.    At  length  they  reach  a  point  244  miles  from  the  Delaware, 
and  within  36  miles  of  the  whole  distance  to  be  run.     And  here 
in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  on  the  borders  of  a  stream  marked 
Dunkard  Creek  on  their  map,  they  came  to  an  Indian  war  path 
winding  its  way  through  the  forest.    And  here  their  Indian 
escort  tell  them  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Six  Nations  that  the  sur- 
veys should  be  stayed.    There  is  no  alternative ;  and  retracing 
their  steps,  they  return  to  Philadelphia ;  and  reporting  to  the 
commissioners  receive  an  honorable  discharge  on  the  26th  De- 
comber,  1767. 

Tlie  following  extract  from  an  ori^nal  manuscript  diary  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  residing  m  New  York  refers  to  this 
escort  as  follows : 

**  New  Toek,  Friday,  1  Uh  December^  1767. 
**  This  day  came  to  town  from  Philadelphia  eleven  Mohawk  In- 
VOL.  IV-NOa  I.  A  IL  6 
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dians  who  left  Sir  William  Johnson's  the  25th  of  Mar  last,  and 
went  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Ham's  Ferry  where  Hugh  Craw- 
ford, their  conductor,  joined  them.  'Tis  said  that  the  day  after 
their  arrival  there,  three  of  the  Mohawk  chie&  were  met  by  acci- 
dent by  the  Cherokees,  who  thereupon  very  ceremoniously  offered 
and  smoked  with  them  the  calumet  of  peace.  On  the  19th  June 
last  the  Mohawks  went  to  Yorktown,  Pa.,  and  afterward  with 
two  snrveyors — Mason  and  Dixon — to  run  the  line  between  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Mr.  Penn.  As  they  ran  this  line  through  the  In- 
dian lands,  Sir  William  thought  proper  to  send  three  Indian 
chiefs  down.  The  famous  Kendrick  is  among  them,  and- some 
other  principal  head  man  of  the  Mohawk  Nation,  who  finding  the 
winter  coming  on  left  the  surveyors,  in  order  to  return  home  this 
way." 

The  remainder  of  the  line  was  run  by  other  surveyors  in 
1782,  but  not  completed  or  marked  till  1784.  Mr.  Latrobe  says : 
At  the  end  of  every  fifth  mile  a  stone  was  planted  graven  with 
the  arms  of  the  Penii  family  on  one  side  and  Lord  Baltimore  on 
the  other.  The  intermediate  miles  were  marked  with  smaller 
stones,  having  an  M  on  one  side  and  a  P  on  the  other.  The  stones 
were  all  sent  from  England.  This  was  done  as  far  as  Sideling 
Hill,  but  here  all  the  wheel  transportation  ceasing  in  1766,  the 
further  marking  was  the  vista,  eight  yards  wide,  with  piles  of 
stones  on  all  the  mountain  ranges,  built  eight  feet  high,  as  far  as 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghany,  beyond  which  the  line  was  marked 
with  posts,  around  which  stones  and  earth  were  thrown. 

Mason  and  Dixon,  while  here,  also  took  the  opportunity  to 
measure  a  degree  of  latitude,  using  the  long  tangent  line  in  Dela- 
ware for  that  purpose.  They  found  the  length  of  a  d^ree  of 
latitude  in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland^  mean 
latitude  of  30-12,  to  be  363,771  feet,  or  68-896  English  statute 
miles.  They  were  allowed  during  their  surveys  twenty-one  shil- 
lings each  per  day.  The  commissioners  appear  to  have  settled 
with  them  without  repudiating  any  portion  of  their  pay.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  Penns  alone  under  the  proceedings,  from  1760 
to  1768,  was  £34,200,  Pennsylvania  currency. 

Mason  and  Dixon  returned  to  England  and  were  subsequently 
elected  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mason  was  an  assistant 
of  Doctor  Bradley,  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  before 
he  came  to  America.  After  their  operations  here,  they  were  em- 
ployed, under  the  direction  of  the  Koyal  Society,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  across  th^  sun,  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  in  1769. 
Mason  died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1787.  Dixon  died  in  Durham, 
England,  in  1777.  The  following  letter  is  characteristic  of  their 
style,  and  also  refers  to  one  of  the  old  surveyors  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  them : — 

"Sir, — According  to  your  desire,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Dixon  at 
Chestertown,  we  have  compared  the  sums  of  money  paid  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Honourable  Thomas 
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and  Richard  Penn,  Esquires,  (toward  dividing  the  provinces),  to 
us  and  Mr.  McLane,  since  our  arrival  in  America,  and  find  on  the 
whole  that  we  have  received  £615  more  of  the  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania  than  of  Lord  Baltimore.  We  expect  you  will  please 
send  £600  or  £700  that  Mr.  McLane  may  receive  it  at  Frederick- 
Town  (as  you  proposed)  the  24th  of  this  month,  we  having  no 
cash  to  proceed  with.  We  are,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servants,  "CJhars.  Mason, 

"Jbe.  Dixon. 

"Thtc  North  Mountain,  April^  14,  1766. 

"  P.S. — Besides  the  above  balance,  the  Pennsylvania  proprietary 
have  paid  for  erecting  the  observatory  at  Philadelphia,  and  carry- 
age  to  Brandy  wine,  etc.,  etc 

"  To  T.  RiDOUT,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  his  Excellency  Horatio 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Maryland,  at  Annapolis." 

In  1849,  the  stone  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Maryland  having 
been  removed,  and  a  desire  having  been  manifested  to  have  the 
former  surveys  revised,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  who  called  to 
their  aid  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  D.  Gcaham,  of  the  United 
States  Topographical  Engineers.  Colonel  Graham's  work  in  1849 
-50  corroborated,  in  all  important  particulars,  the  work  of  his 
predecessors.  Some  errors  were  discovered,  however.  The  tan- 
gent point  had  been  placed  157  feet  too  far  to  the  north,  and  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  three  States  143  feet  too  far  to  the 
south — Latrobe.  This  affected  merely  the  arc  of  the  circle  reaching 
into  IVIaryland,  and  resulted  in  flattening  the  arc  and  making  the 
State  of  Maryland  one  arc  and  eightyseven  hundredths  larger 
than  Mason  and  Dixon  left  the  province  of  Maryland — see  Colonel 
Graham's  report  to  the  commissioners  of  the  three  States.  The 
other  lines  were  found  to  be  correct. 

Among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  the  neighborhood  of  the 
twelve  mile  circle  round  New  Castle  was  always  connected  with 
an  idea  of  some  weird  and  sacred  charm.  The  circle  was  a  magio 
circle ;  the  astronomers  were  like  the  magi  of  old.  The  armorial 
bearing  on  the  stones  had  a  mysterious  meaning.  The  quartzone 
stones  at  the  north  fork  of  the  Brandy  wine,  where  many  observa- 
tions of  the  stars  were  taken,  was  then,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  called 
"  The  St^r-Gazer's  Stone."  In  1 763,  the  stone  at  the  middle  point  of 
the  peninsula  was  taken  up  in  search  of  hidden  treasure  of  Captain 
Kyd ;  and-in  the  trial  of  the  pretended  sorcerer,  Dr.  Dady,  and 
others  in  Lancaster  and  York  couits,  in  1797,  for  swindling,  the 
Spirit  dated  his  oracles  from  *'  Thirteen  miles  from  New  Castle, 
Delaware."  It  seems  as  if  some  spirit  of  ill  omen  hovered  round 
the  spot  where  this  "line  of  peace"  was  to  begin,  and  prophesied 
"  there  shall  be  no  peace."     And  has  it  not  been  so  ? 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  old  surveyors  who  were  engaged 
on  these  important  lines  to  preserve  some  memorial  of  their  hit- 
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tory  and  fate.  John  Lukins,  a  native  of  Horsham,  Philadelphia 
county,  served  his  time  with  Nicholas  Scull.  Scull  resided,  at  an 
early  period,  at  White  Marsh,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  property  now  known  as  Schutz's  Mill.  He  spoke  fluently 
several  Indian  languages,  and  was  considered  in  his  time  the  roost 
skillful  surveyor  in  the  province.  He  was  appointed  Surveyor- 
General  in  the  year  1748,  and  continued  in  office  till  December, 
1761,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lukins,  who  was  Surveyor- 
General  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  1785. 

A  communication  to  the  Penn.  Hist.  See.  thus  speaks  of  an- 
other : — "  John  Watson,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  went  to 
school  and  procured  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than  was  common 
in  those  times.  He  became  deputy  surveyor  of  the  County  of 
Bucks,  and  by  force  of  a  suitable  docility  of  mind  and  quick- 
ness of  perception,  rather  than  from  constant  application,  he  ac- 
quired among  learned  men  the  character  of  a  great  scholar.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1761,  he  was  employed  in  running  the 
line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Bqing  seized  with  in- 
fluenza and  haying  taken  cold  while  in  a  fever,  and  extremely  hot 
weather,  he  rode  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  to  William 
Blackfair's,  where  he^ied." 

Of  the  McLanes  who  flgnred  conspicuously  in  those  surveys, 
the  documents  from  which  we  have  taken  this  short  history  aflbrd 
a  more  extended  memorial  than  we  deem  it  necessary  to  give. 
However,  before  closing,  a  short  account  of  Archibald  McLane, 
the  most  conspicuous  among  them,  will  be  found  interesting. 

"  Previous  to  or  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Highland  clans,  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  a  portion  of  the  clan  McLane  sought  a  home  in 
Ireland.  The  father  df  Archibald  was  born  there,  and  with  many 
of  his  clansmen  emigrated  to  America  at  an  early  age.  After 
some  years  the  McLanes,  or  M'Cleans,  as  they  called  themselves, 
with  the  M'Phersons,  M'Alisters,  M'Sherrys  and  others,  found  a 
home  on  the  banks  of  Marsh  Creek,  then  in  York  county,  now  in 
Adam^s  county,  Pennsylvania,  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the  South 
Mountain.  Here  they  lived  and  died  cherishing  their  old  Scottish 
memories  and  customs  to  the  last.  "The  Flowers  of  Edinburgh," 
and  "  Shelty's  Piper,"  never  failed  to  brighten  the  dimmed  eye  or 
quicken  the  feeble,  pulse  of  age  to  the  third  generation.  The  tomb 
of  the  oldest  born  always  bore  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  "  cat  and  glove  "  of  the 
M*Phcrsons  may  still  be  traced  through  the  moss  of  ages.  *  If* 
says  the  auld  gudewife,  *  ye'll  be  ridin'  by  Marsh  Creek  Buryin'- 
Ground,  ye'll  see  a  hunder  M'Cleans  restin'  side  b'  side.' " 

The  Buchanans  were  another  clan  who  settled  in  ^his  border 
neighborhood,  ex-president  James  Buchanan  being  born  a  few 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
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The  great  question  which  has  agitated  the  South  this  season, 
has  been  the  supply  of  food ;  and  this  matter  has  assumed  such 
alarming  proportions  and  has  borne  so  instantly  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  planter,  that  another  and  scarcely  less  important  sub- 
ject for  reflection — the  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  skilled  labor 
— has  been  comparatively  lost  sight  of.  The  magnetic  attraction 
which,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  has  drawn  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  best  hands  from  the  plantation  to  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  South ;  the  indulgences  from  which  the  heedful- 
ness  and  the  interest  of  their  late  owners  c^efuUy  guarded  them, 
but  into  which  they  now  plunge  recklessly,  the  fearful  effects, 
both  moral  and  physical,  of  the  license  which,  in  their  ignorance, 
they  look  upon  as  liberty ;  the  drafts  upon  the  younger  portions 
of  the  laboring  classes  for  educational  purposes;  the  withdrawal 
of  very  many  of  the  women  from  the  field,^  and  the  disinclination 
among  these  to  bo  burdened  with  families,  a  newly  developed 
mania  which  hesitates  not  to  adopt  criminal  measures  to  attain 
its  object;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  causes  which  might 
be  mentioned  as  bearing  directly  and  destructively  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  freed  labor,  and  which  renders  it  imperative  that  we  should 
at  once  look  about  us  for  such  measures  of  relief  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 

These  measures  are — 

Ist.  Foreign  Immigration. 

2d.  Northern  Immigration.* 

3d.  Improved  Labor-Saving  Implements  and  Machinery. 

^jth  regard  to  foreign  immigration,  while  we  strongly  advo- 
cate it^  encouragement  in  every  possible  way,  and  look  hopefully 
forwajfd  to  the  time  when  the  tide  now  flowing  toward  the  west 
may  be  diverted  from  its  accustomed  channel  by  the  allurements 
of  our  superior  soil  and  climate,  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  any 
relief  from  this  quarter  for  many  years  to  come  will  be  sadly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  losses  which  the  census  returns  of  1870  will 
we  confidently  predict  show  to  have  been  frightful.  From  the 
North,  in  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  political  affairs,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  emigration  to  the  South.  Vicious  and  untruth- 
ful correspondents  have  so  convinced  the  public  mind  that  there 
is  no  safety  for  the  Yankee  within  the  borders  of  Dixie,  that  for 
once  the  native  acquisitiveness  of  the  race  has  yielded  to  its  fears, 
and  the  land  from  which  they  formerly  contended  they  were 
wrongfully  excluded  by  slavery,  remains  simply  a  land  of  promise, 
available  in  some  uncertain  but  golden  future. 

Turnin;;,  then,  from  these  precarious,  or,  at  all  events,  tardy 
sources  of  relief,  we  come  now  to  consider  what  merit  there  may 
be  in  the  adoption  and  use  of  improved  labor-saving  implements 
and  machinery.    Here  the  experience  of  the  great  West  in  the 
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absence  of  any  knowledge  or  skill  of  our  own,  must  be  accepted  as 
a  true  test  of  the  economy  and  the  simplicity  in  the  u«e  of,  and 
the  advantages  derived  from,  the  many  valuable  and  reliable  ma- 
chines for  the  multiplication  of  man-power,  which  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  country  has  perfected  during  the  last  decade. 
Without  encumbering  this  article  with  the  statistics  (which  can 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  this  series  of  the  Review),  we 
will  simply  state,  that  the  increase  in  the  agricultural  products  of 
jmy  of  the  Western  States — Illinois,  for  example — is  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  farming  population,  that  no  other 
reasonable  explanation  is  afforded  than  that  found  in  the  universal 
demand  for,  and  use  of  labor  saving  implements.  A  machine  cost- 
ing five  hundred  dollars,  and  doing  the  work  of  twenty  men,  is 
just  so  much  a  saving  as  the  difference  between  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  the  machme  and  its  wear  and  tear,  and  the  annual 
wages  of  the  twenty  men,  less  the  time  of  the  one  or  two  bands 
necessary  to  its  guidance.  All  over  the  North  and  West,  labor- 
saving  tools  are  ea<]fetly  sought  after,  and  inventors  offering  real 
improvements,  rapidly  amass  prodigious  fortunes,  a  sure  proof  by 
the  way,  tliat  the  farmer  finds  it  profitable  to  buy  and  us^such 
implements.  For  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  it  would  seHlT  ♦hat 
labor-saving  machinery  had  reached  the  outside  limits  of  inven- 
tive genius,  and  as  the  South  is  now  devoting  much  more  atten- 
tion than  formerly  to  this  class  of  crops,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  intelligent  planters  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  by  the  free  use 
of  such  improved  implements  as  we  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
bring  to  his  notice.  During  the  past  month  we  have  visited 
many  parts  of  New  York,  and  watched  with  interest  the  harvest- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  wheat  and  hay  crops,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate  to  aamit,  that  the  celerity  with  which  the  work  was  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  horsepower  reapers,  rakes,  etc.,  filled  us 
with  profound  astonishment  and  admiration.  To  this  pai'ticular 
branch  of  the  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  in  a  future 
article. 

But  the  great  staple  of  the  South,  and  that  upon  which,  after 
aU,  she  must  depend  for  recuperative  resources  in  those  States 
adapted  to  its  production,  is  cotton.  It  enriched  her  in  the  past, 
it  will  be  to  her  a  source  of  wealth  in  the  future.  In  nearly  all 
the  territory  comprised  in  the  Southern  States,  all  the  elements 
most  favorable  to  its  growth  in  unequalled  perfection  and  yield 
are  admirably  combined.  A  soil  naturally  ricn  in  the  constituents 
of  the  cotton  plant,  and  easily  kept  in  the  best  producing  condi- 
tion by  proper  culture  and  the  judicious  use  of  such  well-known 
fertilizers  as  will  restore  those  elements  annually  drawn  from  it 
by  vegetation ;  a  climate  warm,  and  humid,  in  which  the  plant 
luxuriates,  and  which  gives  to  the  fibre  that  length,  strength  and 
those  superior  spinning  qualities  for  which  American  cotton  is  so 
famous ;  a  long  season  of  vegetation  giving  the  plant  time  to 
attain  its  utmost  development,  to  bud  and  ripen  again  and  again 
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until  checked  hj  frost,  and,  above  all,  the  experiences  of  a  centary 
to  guide  and  direct,  may  we  not,  with  such  natural  and  acquired 
adyantagee  defy  competition  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  if  but 
some  means  could  be  suggested  to  supply  the  loss  of  that  skilled 
labor  hitherto  at  our  command,  but  now  daily  becoming  more 
scarce  and  less  reliable. 

To  the  advantages  already  enumerated,  may  bo  added  those 
which  are  to  bo  found  in  a  perfect  system  of  railroad  enterprises 
penetrating  every  section,  and  affording,  in  connection  witn  our 
noble  rivers,  extraordinary  facilities  for  conveyance  to  the  sea- 
ports of  the  gulf  and  tho  Atlantic,  and  thence  to  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

It  was  this  rare  combination  of  favorable  elements  which  gave 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  such  an  extraordinary  impetus  that 
the  crop  of  1R59,  as  given  in  the  United  States  Census  of  1860, 
footed  up  5,387,052  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  or  2,154,820,800 
pounds ;  considerably  more  than  double  the  amount  raised  ten 
years  before,  when  the  previous  census  was  taken.  So  enormous 
a  product  gave  to  us  practically  the  monopoly  of  the  staple,  and 
but  for  the  occurrences  of  the  years  since  1860,  that  monopoly 
wo^  still  be  ours.  As  it  is,  we  think  our  supremacy  as  pro- 
duipK  is  only  suspended,  not  totally  forfeited,  for  every  advan- 
tage l^mains  with  us  save  one,  the  old  system  of  labor,  and  some 
of  our  most  intelligent  planters  are  beginning  to  question  the 
economy  of  that  system.  The  loss  of  our  full  agricultural  force 
will  temporarily  embarrass  us,  but  its  place  can  be  supplied  by 
the  gradual  introduction  of  a  more  intelligent  and  effective  class 
of  workers,  and  by  the  instant  adoption  of  all  those  improve- 
ments in  farming  tools  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience 
in  the  North  and  West. 

Previous  to  tho  late  war,  the  eflforts  of  the  British  spinners, 
through  their  '^Cotton  Supply  Association"  and  other  agencies,  to 
escape  their  dependence  upon  America  for  needed  supplies,  had 
proved  abortive,  and  thougn  the  cupidity  of  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  brokers  had  been  inflamed  to  the  uttermost,  and  their 
selfishness  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  most  gloomy  pictures  of  the 
consequences  of  an  interruption  to  trade  with  this  country,  and  by 
extravagant  estimates  of  the  increased  profits  which  would  accrue 
from  a  national  control  over  the  sources  of  supply,  yet  the  result 
of  long  years  of  costly  experiment  served  only  to  show  the  futility 
of  these  enterprises,  and  thoy  were  abandoned. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  other  countries  cotton  could  be,  and 
was,  raised  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  in  none  other  was  there 
so  perfect  a  combination  of  favorable  conditions  for  its  cultivar 
tion.  One  or  more  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  ourselves  was 
always  wanting  elsewhere,  and  the  consequences  were  either  the 
production  of  an  inferior  article,  or,  if  ot'jsood  quality,  then  in 
msufiicient  quantity  to  be  remunerative,  rerhaps,  as  in  India,  a 
large  yield  was  attained^  but  the  distance  from  the  places  of  con- 
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sumption,  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  staple,  the  oarelessness 
with  which  it  was  gathered,  the  wretched  handling  to  which  it 
was  subjected,  and  the  immense  outlays  for  transportation  before 
it  reached  a  market,  were  insurmountable  impediments  to  success- 
ful competition  with  us ;  and  those  most  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  British  possessions  felt  and 
admitted  that  India  could  furnish  no  effectual  safeguard  against 
such  a  contingency  as  interrupted  communications  with  America 
would  bring  about 

The  extent  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Southern  States  in 
1860  was  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  the  market 
during  the  years,  when,  owing  to  a  limited  production  and  a  rigid 
blockade  of  the  southern  ports,  the  manufacturers  had  to  lodk 
about  them  for  supplies,  llie  surplus  stocks  in  Liverpool  and 
elsewhere  were  soon  exhausted.  The  mills  of  Lancashire-,  to 
which  a  hemisphere  looked  for  needed  cotton  fabrics,  and  which 
afforded  employment  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  supported  whole 
populations,  were  of  necessity  ooinpelled  to  shorten  time,  and 
many  of  them  stopped  altogether.  The  price  of  the  raw  material 
reached  an  almost  fabulous  point,  while  the  value  of  cotton  fab- 
rics became  so  much  enhanced  that  the  poor  millions  engaged 
even  in  their  manufacture  could  not  purchase  the  commonest  arti- 
cle of  cotton  clothing.  Other  goods  sympathised  in  the  general 
appreciation  of  values,  and  wool  and  flax  rose  correspondingly. 
All  this  time,  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  nnprecedentedly 
high  price  of  the  staple,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England  were  putting  forth  every  effort  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe  where  cotton  would 
grow,  the  plant  was  put  under  cultivation.  The  price  being  so 
high  no  amount  of  ignorance  or  slovenliness,  neither  inferiority  of 
staple  nor  even  poverty  in  yield,  could  prevent  profitable  results. 
Then  came  a  demand  from  all  these  remote  corners  for  seed,  for 
information  and  for  machinery,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  that 
enterprise  and  energy  could  suggest  to  seize  the  opportunity,  af- 
forded by  our  domestic  troubles,  to  establish  the  raising  of  cotton 
in  the  British  possessions  upon  an  enduring  basis. 

The  question  was  to  England  one  of  vital  interest.  She  had 
long  before  felt  that  a  trade,  in  which  so  vast  an  amount  of  fixed 
capital  was  embarked,  which  distributed  such  immense  sums, 
weekly,  among  a  population  dependent  upon  them,  and  which 
influenced  the  well-being  of  every  consumer  in  the  state,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  prosperous  or  depressed,  should  not  be  so  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  a  single  source  of  supply ;  but  hitherto 
neither  government  subsidies,  the  liberal  outlays  of  the  East  India 
Company,  nor  well  directed  private  effort,  had  produced  tangible 
results.  Now  the  apprehended  evil  was  upon  her,  but  not  in  its 
worst  aspect,  as  she  was  not  a  party  to  the  conflict  that  caused 
the  derangement  of  supplies,  and  could  meet  it  with  all  the  power 
of  her  resources.    The  most  gigantic  efforts  were  put  forth  to  en- 
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courage  the  oultiTation  of  cotton  not  only  in  her  own  dependen- 
cies, bnt  in  countries  beyond  her  rule ;  yet  the  supplies  from  these 
new  enterprises  and  from  increased  production  in  older  districts, 
although  heavy,  have  but  partially  filled  the  void,  and  prices  are 
still  largely  beyond  the  old  standard.  It  is  only  proper  to  warn 
our  planters,  however,  that  so  great  has  been  the  impetus  gjiven 
to  the  production  of  cotton  in  India  that  it  has  gained  a  position 
which  will  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  with  us  at  much 
lower  prices  than  those  now  prevalent,  and  if  the  growing  crop 
in  this  country  should  turn  out  as  well  as  expected,  prices  will  be 
lower  next  winter,  and  the  struggle  will  be  fairly  inaugurated. 

Are  we  prepared  for  the  impending  conflict,  or  do  we  design 
tamely  and  inertly  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  our  natural  predomi- 
nance in  this  important  industry  ?  With  all  the  advantages  already 
enumerated  we  are  in  danger  of  being  distanced  by  other  coun- 
tries, unless  we  sarpass  them  in  skill  and  enterprise  in  the  adap- 
tation and  use  of  improved  inventions  for  the  cultivation  and  the 
gathering  of  the  staple,  and  for  its  better  preparatiotf  for  mar- 
ket. "We  must  select  for  cultivation  only  tne  best  varieties  and 
pursue  an  enlightened  economy  in  all  departments  of  the  busi- 
ness. Nature  has  endowed  us  liberally,  but  will  do  neither  the 
work  of  our  heads  nor  of  our  hands.  We  must  seek  out  and  ob- 
tain the  best  plows,  and  must  learn  the  best  method  of  treating 
the  various  conditions  of  our  soil  both  in  its  manipulation  and 
as  re^rds  the  use  of  needed  fertilizers.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  *'  it 
has  luways  been  done  thus  and  so  ;^'  bnt  rather  let  us  inquire,  ^'  is 
this  or  that  the  better  way  ?"  The  theories  of  our  grandfathers 
are  doubtless  respectable,  but  the  necessities  of  the  moment  are 
novel  and  pressing,  and  require  new  and  pungent  remedies. 

To  recover  our  imperiled  prestige  we  must  economize  in  the 
labor  of  planting,  of  scraping,  of  chopping,  of  hoeing,  of  packing, 
of  ginning  and  of  pressing.  There  have  been  many  planting  ma- 
chines, some  useless,  others  perhaps  good.  Encourage  the  me- 
chanical talent  of  the  country  to  produce  a  good  and  reliable 
cotton-seed  planter  if  none  such  now  exists.  Why  should  you 
not  ?  No  com  raiser  of  the  North  plants  by  hand ;  even  the  un- 
gainly potato  has  been  reconciled  and  is  now  <juietlyand  regu- 
larly inserted  in  its  bed  by  the  unthinking  machme.  Why  should 
it  not  pay  as  well  to  plant  cotton  in  this  way  ?  If  such  a  machine 
be  demanded  it  will  surely  come  forth. 

Scraping  and  chopping  out  can  be  done  with  one  and  the  same 
implement  as  fast  as  the  team  will  travel.  The  machine  has  been 
invented  to  do  this,  and  if  not  yet  entirely  perfected  it  must  be,  for 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  entirely  practicable  and  reliable.  We  have 
examined  such  an  implement  at  the  works  of  the  Albany  Cotton 
Gin  Manufacturing  Company  in  Albany,  New  York,  to  which  fac- 
tory we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  extensively  in  closing  this 
paper.  The  importance  of  this  contrivance  in  a  labor-saving  point 
of  view  can  scarcely  be  estimated.    It  scrapes  both  sides  at  oncci 
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and  chops  oat  the  spaces  with  perfect  regularity,  doing  what  was 
the  work  of  ten  or  twelve  men  m  the  old  way.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  some  device  will  soon  be  invented  for  picking  which 
will  supersede  the  present  laborious,  tedious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess. Encourage  the  machinist  to  think ;  something  will  come 
of  it. 

We  adverted  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  to  our  visit  to  the 
interior  of  New  York  State,  and  our  pleased  observations  of  its 
agricultural  system.  Our  mission  did  not  end  in  simply  noticing 
the  operation  of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  included  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  leading  manufactories  of  such  machinery  in  Albany, 
Troy  and  elsewhere,  but  more  especially  to  such  establishments 
as  were  employed  in  making  implements  adapted  to  Southern 
agriculture.  Of  these,  the  works  of  the  Albany  Cotton  Gin 
Manufacturing  Company  attracted  our  especial  attention,  and 
making  ourselves  and  our  object  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
Company,  we  were  courteously  received  and  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Wm.  B.  Emery,  the  superintendent  of  the  manufactory,  for  edifi- 
cation and  instruction.  Desiring  first  to  witness  the  operations 
of  the  Star  Gin  and  Condensers,  a  basket  of  seed  cotton  was 
brought,  a  machine  rapidly  put  in  running  order,  the  bands  ad- 
justed, and  for  half  an  hour  we  were  entertained  with  a  sight, 
which,  even  without  the  improvements  so  manifest  in  these  gins, 
has  always  filled  us  with  profound  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Eli  Whitney. 

What  marvellous  triumphs  in  skill  and  ingonuit^r  marked  the 
era  from  1767,  when  Hargreaves  first  invented  the  spinning-jenny, 
to  1793,  when  the  genius  of  Whitney  made  the  successive  im- 
provements of  Arkwright,  Compton,  Roberts  and  Cartwright 
available  by  ensuring  a  vastly  increased  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Without  the  cotton-gin,  all  the  inventions  for  spinning 
which  distinguished  that  astonishing  career  of  discovery  would 
be  comparatively  useless,  and  even  Watt's  startling  application  of 
steam  would  be  stripped  of  half  its  value  as  a  manufacturing 
power.  A  writer  on  this  subject  said  in  this  Review,  many 
years  ago :  "  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  of  Connecticut,  by  the  invention 
of  the  cotton-gin,  conferred  upon  the  world  a  machine  which  has 
done  more  for  cotton-growers,  manufacturers,  commerce  and 
civilization  than  any  other  one  machine  that  was  ever  invented.'' 

There  are  many  different  manufactures  of  gins  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  each  of  which  claim  special  excellencies. 
From  the  numerous  testimonials  in  possession  of  the  Albany 
Cotton-Gin  Manufacturing  Company,  from  our  own  observation 
of  its  performances,  and  from  such  explanations  as  were  afforded 
us  by  Mr.  Emery,  we  are  inolined  to  place  the  *'Star"  gins 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  improvement,  and  proceed  now  to  give 
our  reasons  for  doing  so.  Having  borrowed  from  the  Company 
the  necessary  cuts,  we  are  enabled  to  illustrate  our  article. 

At  the  great  fair  held  in  New  Orleans,  in  November  last,  there 
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were  exhibited  many  of  our  best  gins  in  operation.  Their  per- 
formances were  witnessed  by  thrones  of  visitors,  and  the  excel- 
lencies claimed  by  the  inventors  subjected  to  a  close  and  search- 
ing scrutiny;  but  the  gin  which  attracted  most  attention,  and 
which  carried  off  the  only  prizes  offered  by  the  Board,  was  the 
"  Star"  Gin  made  by  this  Company.  These  prizes  were  a  silver 
medal  and  diploma  for  the  best  Saw  Cotton  Gm,  and  the  same  for 
the  best  Gin  and  Condenser.  Cut  No.  8,  p.  76,  represents  the  gin 
proper,  and  cut  No.  9  shows  the  gin  with  condenser  attached. 

The  work  of  this  ma- 
chine 
ble 

and  cleanness  of  the 
seed,  while  the  rapidity 
of  its  operations  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  gin 
we  have  ever  seen.  In 
its  present  form  this  gin 
is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  study  and 
experiment  by  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Emery,  |he  superinten- 
dent of  the  Company^'s 
works,  and  contams 
many  valuable  improve- 
ments, some  of  them 
patented.  It  is  a  well 
made  substantial  ma- 
chine,simple  and  strong. 
The  condenser  may  be  used  or  not  at  pleasure.  When  in  use,  the 
cotton  is  delivered  in  a  continuous  lap,  instead  of  being  thrown 
into  the  air,  thus  ^^ 

dispensing,      if  ^^^^^ 

desired,      with  ^  *"    -  ^ 

the  lint-room ; 
indeed,  with  the 
condenser,  the 
ginning  might 
be  d<ine  in  the 
open  air  if  ne- 
cessary. An- 
other advantage 
is,  that  all  sand 
and  dust  are 
separated  from 
the  lint,  thus  im- 
proving its  mar- 
Ket  value.  No.  i8.-HAin)  qin  and  condenser. 
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This  Company  manufactares  gins  for  use  by  both  hand  or 
power.  Cut  No.  7  shows  the  hand  gin  proper;  cut  No.  13  the 
nand  gin  with  condenser  attached,  which  also  illustrates  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cotton  flows  from  the  condenser.  The  hand  gins 
and  condensers  are  almost  wholly  made  of  iron,  and  are  very 
neatly  and  substantially  constructed.  There  are  ten  sizes  of  handf, 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  saws,  and  all  sizes  of  power  erins,  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  saws.  The  hand  gins  can  all  be  used 
with  power  if  required,  the  shafts  being  all  prepared  for  pulleys, 
and  all  the  ^ins  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  belted  from 
either  the  right  or  the  left  hand  side. 

Particular  attention  is  also  given  to  perfect  uniformity  in  every 
detail,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  part  becoming  worn  out  or 
broken,  it  can  be  replaced  by  the  owner  without  the  aid  of  a 
skilled  mechanic,  the  Company's  agents  everywhere  always  keep- 
ing a  supply  of  extra  material  for  repairs.  The  saws  are  per- 
fectly hammered  and  spaced  by  metallic  collars,  so  that  a  new  one 
inserted  in  place  of  one  damaged  will  run  (rue  without  further 
training.  The  grates  or  ribs  of  the  breast  are  attached  with  bolts 
to  slotted  iron  plates,  by  which  means  they  may  at  any  time  be 
adjusted  to  suit  the  saws,  while  the  expansion  and  contraction 
caused  by  varying  temperature  can  produce  no  variation  in  the 
spacing  of  the  saws  and  that  of  the  grates.  This  method  of 
fastening  the  ribs  enables  the  operator  to  take  them  off  at  any- 
time, or  manv  times,  and  replace  them  as  firmly  and  as  exactly  as 
at  first,  for  the  bolts  holding  them  on,  working  in  iron  nuts,  are 
not  liable  to  become  loosened  by  repeated  screwing  and  unscrew- 
ing as  is  the  case  with  common  screws  which  are  screwed  into  the 
wood  in  other  gins.  The  brush  cylinders  are  made  of  extra 
strength,  with  iron  heads,  and  are  perfectly  balanced,  so  that  the 
gin  runs  easily,  and  is  altogether  free  from  any  jar  or  motion  of 
Uie  frame. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  awarded  at  New  Orleans,  the  "  Star" 

E'b  likewise  took  the  first  prize  last  season  at  the  great  fair  in  St. 
juis,  where  it  was  brought  into  -competition  with  all  the  gins 
there  exhibited ;  indeed,  from  the  testimonials  we  have  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  we  must  say  that  the  universal  expres- 
sion wherever  it  has  been  used  is  highly  favorable. 

The  Albany  Cotton  Gin  Manufacturing  Company  also  make 
horse-power  machines  for  driving  gins,  thrashing  machines,  etc. 
Cut  No.  16,  p.  T8,  shows  the  *'Emery's  Patent  Endless  Chain  Horse- 
power" attached  to  a  gin  with  condenser.  This  two-horse  power 
will  drive  with  ease  a  forty-saw  gin  or  one  of  less  size ;  a  one-horse 
power  will  drive  a  twenty-saw  gin,  while  horses  of  about  ten 
hundred  pounds  weight,  working  the  machine  by  their  own  grav- 
ity, may  be  used  without  harness  after  being  broken  in.  The 
Company  also  make  a  six-horse  lever  or  sweep  power  of  a  very 
simple  yet  efficient  construction  which  is  shown  driving  a  gin  and 
condenser  in  the  open  air  in  cut  No.  12,  p.  79. 
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more)  in  a  day  as  the 
cleaner. 

The  endless  chain- 
power  can  be  made 
available  for  fifty  dif- 
ferent purposes,  and 
worked  with  oxen  (as 
in  cat  4),  which  make 
an  excellent  and  pow- 
erful team,  will  saw 
the  wood  and  lumber, 
grind  the  com,  cut  the 
fodder  and  drive  all 
the  machinery  of  a 
^ood  sized  plantation. 
With  collateral  ma- 
chinery it  will  supply 
the  place  of  20  hands, 
and  pay  a  better  in 
terest  on  the  invest- 
ment than  any  imple- 
ment of  which  we  have 
cognizance. 

We  close  our  article 
with  cut  No.  15,  p.  81, 
representing  a  remark- 
able implement  pat- 
ented by  the  Messrs. 
Foster,  of  Halletts- 
ville,  Texas,  but  manu- 
factured and  furnished 
hj  the  Albany  Cotton 
Gin  Manufacturing 
Company.  It  is  styled 
"  Foster's  Cotton  Cul- 
tivator,' and  it  is 
claimed  for  it,  that  it 
will  scrape  both  sides 
of  the  drills  at  the 
same  time,  at  any  re- 
quired depth,  chop- 
ping out,  likewise  at 
the  same  time,  at  regu- 
lar distances,  accord- 
ing to  its  adjustment, 
the  excess  plants  prop- 
er to  be  removed. 
This  work  it  thorough- 
ly performs  in  going 
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scribed  and  illu^rated,  we  saw  and  examined  many  others  in  the 
Company's  shops,  us^ul  on  the  farm  and  plantation,  which  we 
have  not  the  space  to  notice.  Those  referred  to  are  the  best 
of  the  kind  which  fell  under  our  observation,  and  hence?  we  have 
given  them  promipence ;  if  any  of  our  friends  have  anything 
better  to  offer,  we  shall  gladly  visit  and  test  their  inventions  and 
make  a  record  in  our  columns. ,  Audi  alteram  partem. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  South,  we  anxiously  solicit 
from  planters,  contributors,  manufacturers  and  inventors,  a  free 
interchange  of  thought  and  suggestion,  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing may  be  eliminated  by  the  friendly  encounter  that  will 
remedy  the  inefficiency  and  the  uncertainty  of  freed  labor. 

E.Q.  B. 


ART.  Vra.-THE  POOR  HOUSE  SYSTEjf. 

Therb  were  no  poor  houses,  and  few  or  no  public  charities,  in 
the  world,  until  late  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  many 
centuries  before  that  date  there  were  Poor  I-.aws,  it  is  true,  in  Eng- 
land ;  laws  that  made  poverty  and  want  of  employment  the 
gravest  and  most  common  of  crimes ;  laws  to  punish  the  poor,  but 
none  to  relieve  their  wants,  or  to  preserve  them  from  starvation. 
Laws  for  whipping,  branding,  and  even  hanging  them,  for  the 
mere  offence  of  quitting  their  parishes.  Let  us  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  our  ancestors  were  more  cruel  or  unfeeling  than  we. 
Poverty  was  really  then  a  crime,  and  a  crime  that  disturbed  and 
harassed  society  more  than  all  other  crimes.  Most  of  the  poor 
were  abundantly  provided  for  by  their  feudal  lords,  or  masters.  The 
monasteries  clothed  and  fed  many  of  them,  and  lands  were  cheap, 
rents  low,  and  employment  abundant. 

The  poor  of  that  day  were  fugitive  or  emancipated  villains, 
thieves,  incendiaries,  sturdy  robbers,  murderers,  and  romantic 
beg^rs — or,  in  fine,  (to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  the  great  champion  of  the  poor)^  "  Pauper  Banditti." 
There  was  then  no  need  of  poor  houses,  but  pressing  necessity  for 
laws  punishing  vagrancy,  and  compelling  the  poor  to  work. 

The  poor,  then,  were  all  a  vicious  outgrowth  of  society,  like  the 
Gypsies  of  the  present  day — who  are,  no  doubt,  their  descendants. 
Stocks,  and  jails,  and  branding  irons,  and  the  gallows,  were  very 
properly  provid^  for  them  instead  of  poor  houses.  Before  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  whilst  slavery  was  universal,  there  were  no 
poor  houses,  no  public  provision  for  tlie  poor,  because  none  were 
needed.  Private  charity  amply  sufficed  to  take  care  of  the  few 
destitute  who  were  without  masters,  without  employment,  or  too 
feeble  to  labor.  Mr.  Greeley  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
subject ;  he  is  a  sincere  and  active  philanthropist,  and  an  uncom- 
promising enemy  to  slavery  of  all  kinds,  whether  it  be  domestic 
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slavery,  such  a?  existed  at  the  South,  or  slavery  to  skill  and  capi- 
tal, snch  as  exists  in  all  civiUzed  society,  where  there  is  no  domes- 
tic slavery;  he  is,  therefore,  an  impartial  and  well  informed 
authority  on  the  present  and  past  condition  of  the  laboring  poor : 
on  their  condition  as  domestic  slaves  or  serfs,  and  on  their  con- 
dition now,  since  they  have  been  relieved  from  serfdom  and  re- 
mitted to  the  far  more  cruel,  exacting,  and  unfeeling  slavery  to 
capital  and  skill.  Now  that  he  has  pretty  well  reliev^  the  world 
of  domestic  slavery,  we  hope  he  will  agdn  turn  his  attention  to 
slavery  to  capital,  which  he  has  truly  portrayed  as  begetting  the 
worst  possible  social  condition  with  the  laboring  poor. 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  Mr.  Greeley  for  his  bold,  manly, 
independent,  and  generous  course  towards  the  South,  occanonally, 
throughout  the  war,  and  continually,  since  the  war.  We  would 
not  injure  him  if  we  could.  We  are  sure  he  does  not  repent,  dis- 
avow, or  wish  to  retract,  what  he  wrote  with  such  able,  lucid  and 
prophetic  pen,  on  the  subject  of  free  society,  its  tendencies  and 
Its  future,  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  quoting  from  what  he  then 
wrote,  we  shall  but  show  that  he  has  ever  been  an  impartial  and 
sincere  philanthropist,  a  well-read  and  thoughtful  historian,  aud 
a  wise  and  far-seemg  philosopher.  Our  first  quotation  is  from 
page  47  of  a  pamphlet  containmg  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  Mr.  Raymond,  written  some  twenty  years  ago.  He  says : 
"  That  the  British  laborer,  four  centuries  ago,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
comfort  unknown  to  his  living  descendants,  need  hardly  be  added. 
Fortescue,  Chancellor  of  England,  writing  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
says  the  common  people  of  his  day  are  *^  rich  in  all  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life,"  and  that,  '*  they  drink  no  water  except  at 
certain  times,  upon  religious  score,  and  by  way  of  doing  penance," 
and  adds,  ^^  they  are  f(^  in  great  abundance  on  all  sorts  of  fl€«h 
and  fish,  of  which  they  have  abundance  everywhere.  They  are 
clothed  throughout  in  good  woolens ;  their  bedding  and  other 
furniture  in  their  houses,  are  of  wool,  and  that  in  great  store. 
They  are  well  provided  with  all  sorts  of  household  ffoods,  and 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry.  Every  one,  according  to  his 
rank,  has  everything  needed  to  make  life  easy  and  happy."  We 
may  readily  admit  that  this  picture  is  rose-colored ;  but  what 
Chancellor  of  England  could  possibly  assert  anything  like  it  in 
our  day !  That  the  above  is  substantially  true,  is  confirmed  by  a 
variety  of  testimony.  White,  of  Sherburne,  the  naturalist,  in  his 
history  of  his  native  village,  mentions  incidentally  a  record,  dated 
1380,  that  certain  men,  for  disorderly  conduct,  were  punished  by 
being  **  compelled  to  fa^i  on  bread  and  beer."  Cobbett,  who 
quotes  the  above  anecdote,  has  also  draeged  to* light'  a  statute  of 
1553,  the  preamble  to  which  recites,  ari^r  naming  four  sorts  of 
meat,  ^^  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  veal,"  adds,  '*  these  being  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes. " 

*'  That  in  those  days  of  rude  implements  and  unskilled  hus- 
bandry," [Mr.  Greeley  should  have  added,  *in  those  days  of  sla- 
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Tery,']  ^*  there  were  sometimes  famines  after  bad  harvests,  or  the 
desolations  of  war,  is  quite  true ;  so  there  are  now.  These  do  not 
affect  the  general  and  appalKn^  truth  that  during  the  Itat  Jive 
centuries  there  has  been  a  complete  and  disastrous  revolution  in 
the  condition  of  the  toiling  millions  of  civilized  Europe  (for  the 
same  is  true  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  England,  in  proportion 
to  their  increase  in  population  and  individiiaf  wealth) ;  a  revolu- 
tion which  has  depressed  them  from  comfort  to  wretchedness, 
from  careless  ease  to  incessant  anxiety  and  struggle  for  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence." 

Now  Mr.  Greeley  knows,  and  every  man  in  Christendom  who 
has  read  history  knows,  that  this  pauperism  of  the  laboring  classes, 
is  owing  solely  to  emancipation,  to  universal  libertv,  and  to  no 
other  cause  whatever.  He  proceeds  thus :  "  They  have  reached 
that  point  where,  in  the  woras  of  the  Westminster  Review,  *  there 
is  not  a  step,  but  merely  a  hand's  breadth,  between  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  laborer  and  pauperism.'  " 

Now,  Mr.  Greeley  attributes  all  this  to  land  monopoly  and 
density  of  population.  But  he  knows,  and  every  decently  informed 
man  knows,  that  no  slave  country  ever  did  suffer  from  density  of 
population,  and  that  slave  laborers  are  as  well  and  amply  provided 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  countries  where 
population  is  dense,  as  in  those  where  it  is  sparse.  So  well  and 
so  amply  provided,  that  poor  houses,  and  other  public  charities, 
are  not  needed.  Indeed,  it  is  but  just  and  fair,  that  the  masters, 
who  enioy  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  healthy  and  middle- 
aged,  should  Support  the  young,  aged,  and  infirm. 

In  free  society  it  is  impossible  to  determine  who  has  lived  in 
affluence,  or  erown  rich  from  the  profits  derived  from  their  labor, 
yet,  certain  that  all  wealth  is  created  or  produced  by  them,  and^ 
but  exacted  or  exploited,  and  accumulatea  and  anutesed  by  those 
above  them — by  the  cunning,  the  skillful  andthe  rich  who  employ 
them.  Certain,  and  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  their  labor  is  more 
heavily  taxed  by  the  superior  classes,  than  that  of  slaves  by  their 
masters,  and  hence,  as  Mr.  Greeley  shows,  they  are  worse  pro- 
vided and  more  destitute  than  slaves,  although  they  work  harder 
and  more  skillfully ;  and  hence  it  is  very  truly  said  by  their  em- 
ployers, that  "  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor."  Cheaper, 
only  because  the  slave  lives  in  plenty,  idleness  and  ease,  and  con- 
sumes almost  all  that  he  produces,  whilst  free  laborers  produce 
an  enormous  surplus,  which  is  filched  or  exploited^  by  their  em- 
ployers, and  which  makes  the  few  wealthy  and  pauperizes  the 
masses.  Hence  the  great  prosperity  and  rapid  progress  of  free 
society ;  and  hence,  also,  the  little  wealth  and  slow  progress  of 
slave 'Society.  But,  as  free  society  progresses,  improves  and  grows 
rich  under  this  industrial  high  pressure  system,  paupers  multiply 
by  the  million,  and  the  employers,  who  have  grown  rich  from  the 
profits  derived  from  their  labor,  are  bound  to  support  them  just 
as  masters  are  bound  to  support  their  slaves,  whenever,  from  any 
cause,  they  can  no  longer  support  themselves. 
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This  begets  the  necessity  for  poor  Jaws,  poor  rates,  and  poor 
houses — which  are  new  things  under  the  sun. 

There  are  many  difficulties  on  this  subject ;  one  of  which  is  that 
ivhiirt  aU  Qirisiuui  sooetieft  and  nations  reeognise  the  obligation 
to  support  by  poor  rates,  all  who  cannot,  for- whatever  awwe,  sup- 
port themselves,  no  adequate  means  have  yet  been  discovered  for 
preventing  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  improvident,  ^s  well  as  the  un- 
fortunate, industrious,  and  meritonous  poor,  from  becoming  public 
charges.  Government  being  under  .the  obligation  to  support  all 
who  cannot  support  themselves,  has  the  resulting  right  to  compel 
all  to  labor,  who  are  liable  to  become  public  charges,  yet  no  means 
have  been  discovered  and  applied  for  enforcing  this  obvious  right 
— ^for  vagrant  laws  are  quite  inadequate  to  attain  the  object.  The 
number  of  the  destitute  and  chargeable  poor  is  rapidly  increasing 
everywhere,  but  no  where  else  half  so  fast  as  in  olir  Northern 
States.  The  evil  is^  alarming,  and  threatens  ere  long  to  produce 
social  convulsions  and  revolutions.  In  the  South  we  have,  here- 
tofore, had  scarce  any  paupers ;  but  when  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
and,  with  it,  Federal  charity,  is  removed,  the  careless,  idle,  impro- 
vident freedmen  will  generally  become. chargeable  paupers,  or  else 
must  starve. 

It  has  become  equally  inmimbent  on  the  North  and  the  South 
to  attempt  to  devise  a  more  efficient,  just  and  equitable  Poor 
House  System. 

ART.  1I.-~THE  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  remarkable  curative  properties  of  these  celebrated  springs  hare 
long  been  known  to  Sonthemers,  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  have  at- 
tracted visitors  from  many  of  the  Northern  States.  Seeing  a  letter  firom 
Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in  manj  of  our  exchangees,  in  which  be  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  experience  at  these  springe,  and  of  the  benefit 
he  derived  from  a  short  sojourn  there,  we  determined  to  solicit  from  some  ef 
our  Arkansas  contributors  a  paper  on  the  subject ;  but,  finding  in  the  I^eto 
York  Herald,  of  date  July  21,  an  elaborate  account  and  description  from  the 
pen  of  an  able  and  observant  corre8X)ondent,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
giving  it  space  in  our  columns. — ^Editors  Revikw. 

Sixty  miles  from  the  State  capital,  in  the  heart  of  remote  Arkan- 
sas, m  a  narrow  but  beautiful  and  picturesque  valley,  are  situated 
Hot  Springs.  This  valley,  the  rocky  formations  of  its  base,  the  swift 
running  stream  coursing  through  it,  and  the  rugged,  pine-covered  . 
heights  walling  it  in  on  three  sides,  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  lesser  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland..  It  is  true  that 
in  the  middle  hours  of*  the  day,  in  the  hot  summer  months,  the 
Sim  overhangs  the  viilley  like  a  brazen  shield,  hot,  penetrative  and 
suffocating;  but,  antidotal  to  this,  a  cooling  apd  refreshing  breeze 
almost  incessantly  sweeps  through  it,  while  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  the  sun  behind  the  high  cliffs  overlooking  it  from  the 
west  gives  a  gloriously  long  and  delicious  twilight — such  a  fwi 
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light  as  makes  up  half  the  charm  and  romance  of  living  among 
mountains — a  twilight  which,  as  it  deepens  into  the  darker  shad- 
ows of  evening,  brings  with  it  healthful  coolness  and  wholesome 
recuperation  from  the  languor  and  lassitude  engendered  by  the 
enervating  heat  of  the  day.  For  genuine  picturesque  beauty, 
very  rarely  if  any  more  beautiful  valley  can  be  found  than  this. 
Nature,  from  the  wealth  of  her  vast  resources,  has  scattered  h^e 
with  lavish  hand  her  richest  endowments.  These  naowitMn  slopes 
and  their  magnificent  pomp  of  woodland  and  sh^de,  these  gorges 
and  dells,  and  this  stream  of  unfailing  waters,  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  at  intervals  leaping  in  miniature  cascades  over  translucent 
rocks — the  whole  valley,  in  fact,is  a  masterpiece  of  nature's  hand- 
icraft. And  there  are  the  hot  springs,  those  fountains  of  Egeria, 
bubbling  np  from  the  molten  bowels  of  the  earth,  like  gold  tried 
in  fire,  purified  of  every  noxious  substance,  and  giving  healing  to 
the  nations.  Nature  has  done  her  part.  It  remains  to  art  and 
the  hand  of  man,  guided  by  proper  enterplise  and  the  genius  of 
exalted  humanity,  to  complete  the  srand  work  Let  the  titles  to 
the  land  so  long  in  dispute  be  settled,  and  capacious  and  perma- 
nent hotels  will  be  erected  for  boarding  houses,  and  cottages  will 
multiply  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  terraces,  arbors  and  graveled 
walks  will  invite  the  visitor  to  healthful  strolls.  The  facilities  for 
getting  here  will  be  improved.  The  rough,  rocky  roads  over 
shapeless  hills  and  through  tangled  ravines,  shaggy  with  bush 
and  briery  and  over  nnbridged  streams,  which  at  times  cannot  be 
crossed,  will  at  once  give  way  to  wide,  smooth  and  pleasantly 
nndulating  turnpikes  and  neat  and  substantial  bridges — these 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  resistless  march  of  manifest  destiny,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  swifter  ^eam  locomotive.  As  if  some  oriental 
magic  of  old,  as  if  the  genius  of  the  Arabian  Nights  had  brought 
into  requisition  his  creative  powers,  a  new  life  and  energy  will  be 
diffused  here,  a  complete  and  thorough  renovation  will  ensue,  the 
number  of  victors  will  bo  increased  a  hundred  fold,  and  instead 
of  being  but  little  known,  as  at  present,  beyond  the  confines  of 
her  State  borders,  these  springs  will  become  famed  as  par  excel- 
lence the  greatest  curative  watering  place  on  this  continent,  if  not 
in  the  known  world. 

"This  is  near  hell,  sure!"  according  to  legendary  lore,  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  first  party  of  ggvemment  surveyors  sent  here 
long  ago,  as  he  stooped  down  to  quench  his  thirst  from  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  cold  spring,  -but  the  water  of  which  proved  to 
be  scalding  hot.  It  is  said  the  rest  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  that  they  were  not  long  in  beating  a  hasty  retreat  from  what 
they  considered  a  too  close  proximity  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Traditionary  narratives  regarding  these  springs  extend  back, 
however,  to  a  much  remoter  period.  The  Indians  called  them 
the  "  Waters  of  Life,"  and  on  account  of  their  healing  properties 
regarded  them  a^  sacred,  and  in  all  confiicts.  with  contending 
tribes  they  were  respected  as  neutral  ground.    It  is  said  that  De 
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Soto  was  on  his  way  here  to  try  these  waters,  of  which  such 
marvellons  stories  had  been  told  him,  for  the  restoration  ofr  his 
health,  when  he  made  his  grand  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  enthusiastic  De  Soto  expected  to  lift 
the  veil  from  that  classic  fable  of  the  ^  Fountain  of  Touth,''  and 
hoped  here  to  revive  his  youthful  vigor  and  take  a  fresh  lease  of 
life,  Later  years  found  .the  aboriginal  population  removed  to 
other  hunting  grounds,  and  the  ax  of  white  settlers  awakened 
new  echoes  in  the  valley.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  pending  controversy  regarding  the  proprietorship 
of  these  lands.  There  are  three  private  claimants,  on  the  one 
hand,  fighting  against  each  other,  and  the  government  fighting 
against  them  all.  For  twenty  years  the  matter  has  been  in  liti- 
gation,  till,  in  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  decisions,  and  confusing 
combinations  of  motions  and  counter-motions,  and  every  kind  of 
writ  except  Holy  W-rit,  the  case  is  about  as  complicated  as  an 
English  chancery  suit  of  a  century's  standing.  It  is  believed, 
however,  the  government  has  the  inside  track,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  an  act  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
calling  for  the  expulsion  of  the  present  self  proprietary  claimants 
and  restoration  of  the  grounds  to  the  government.  This  looks 
to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  case,  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
that  is  what  is  so  much  wanted  to  render  this  place  what  it  is  un- 
questionably destined  to  become — the  greatest  place  of  resort  for 
nearly  every  class  of  invalids  in  this  country — a  watering  place, 
compared  with  which,  as  the  medium  of  restoring  health,  the 
hot  springs  of  Baden  Baden,  Aix4a-Chapelle  and  Bath,  and  other 
watering  places  of  the  old  world,  and  of  Salt  Lake,  Montana  and 
Idaho  of  this  country,  must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Superior  healing  properties  over  all 
other  hot  springs  are  possessed  by  these  waters,  because  there 
are  no  other  springs  where  the  waters  are  so  abundant,  where 
they  reach  the  same  temperature,  and  where  exists  the  same 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  producing  so  beneficial  and  exhila- 
rating an  effect  on  the  system. 

There  are  fifly-four  hot  springs,  having  a  mean  temperature  of 
134  degrees,  and  ranging  from  93  to  152  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and, 
together,  discharging  317  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  With 
one  exception  they  are  on  the  slope  and  base  of  the  mountain, 
east  of  the  creek,  which,  where  the  springs  are  located,  hugs 
closely  the  base  of  the  mountain.  -  The  remaining  hot  spring  is 
on  the  westerly  side  of  the  creek,  near  its  margin.  Open  wooden 
troughs  conduct  the  water  to  tlie  bath  houses  and  convenient 
basins  for  drinking.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  waters,  made  by 
Dr.  Lawrence,  resident  physician  here  for  many  years,  gives  the 
following  result : 

Silicates,  with  base.  Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Bicarbonate  of  Ume.  Chloride  of  magnesia. 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia.  Oxide  of  manganese. 
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Alamiim,  with  oxide  of  iron.  Sulphate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  soda.  Iodine,  a  trace. 

Carbonate  of  potash.  Bromine. 

Carbonate  of  lithia.  Arsenic,  with  iron. 

The  value  of  these  waters,  it  Is  alleged,  depends  not  alone  on 
their  diluent,  solvent,  corrective  and  stimulating  properties,  but 
upon  the  bicarboiiates  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths  they  possess — agents  known  to  therapeutists  to  possess 
active  eliminative  qualities,  and  consequently  producing  valuable 
alterative  effects  in  chronic  disease.  The  catalogue  of  diseases 
which  it  is  claimed  these  waters  combat  with  remarkable  success, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  insisted,  cure  them,  are  rheumatism,  gout, 
stiff  joints,  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  skin,  old  wounds  and 
painful  cicatrixes,  skin  diseases  of  all  kinds,  scrofulous  ulcerations 
and  enlargement  of  the  glands,  all  forms  of  syphilis  in  their  ad- 
vanced stages  and  mercurial  diseases,  prostration  from  long  stand- 
ing sickness  ov  from  debility  following  severe  courses  of  powerful 
medicines,  spinal  diseases,  neuralgia,  all  nervous  affections,  partial 
paralysis  and  general  debility.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the 
ills  in  the  shape  of  disease  to  which  flesh  is  heir  are  here  chron- 
icled. Sir  Charles  Coldstream  would  certainly  have  to  confess 
there  is  something  in  it  if  he  should  come  here.  Every  day  I  see 
and  converse  with  those  who  came  here  on  crutches  and  now 
walk  as  well  as  ever.  Others  coming  here  worn  to  shadows  now 
possess  aldermanic  rotimdity.  The  medical  virtues  of  these 
waters  for  bathing  are  attributed  mainly  to  their  high  tempera- 
ture. While  some  of  the  springs  are  hot  enough  to  boil  eggs, 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  bath  houses  they  are  hot  as  the  skin 
can  be^r,  while  the  waste  water,  conducted  under  the  adjoining 
vapor  bath  houses,  sends  up  through  the  latticed  floor  steam  of 
so  hot  a  temperature  that  on  the  first  trial  very  few  can  endure 
it.  llie  springs  are  scattered  'all  about,  bubbling  up  from  the 
ground  here,  and  in  another  place  dripping  from  the  solid  rock. 
At  intervals  are  the  cold  springs.  At  one  place  you  can  dip 
water  with  one  hand  from  a  not  spring,  and  with  the  other  from 
a  cold  one.  A  singular  fact  is  that  after  two  or  three  drinks  of 
the  hot  water  it  wilL  be  pi'eferred  to  the  cold.  It  will  quench 
the  thirst  equally  as  well,  and  one  soon  experiences,  as  stated 
above,  a  pleasing,  exhilarating  effect  on  the  system  from  its  use, 
making  it  greatly  preferable — the  result  of  the  large  quantity  of 
free  carbonic  acid  gas  it  contains.  Among  the  springs  is  one 
called  the  **  arsenic  spring,"  under  the  supposition  that  it  contains 
arsenic.  This  popular  notion  is  not,  however,  confirmed  by 
chemical  analysis,  although  I  have  noticed  that  the  ladies  affect 
this  spring  more  than  any  other,  doubtless  in  the  expectation  of 
beautifying  their  complexion  from  drinking  its  waters,  as  women 
of  the  Orient  are  said  to  impart  brilliant  transparency  to  their 
skin  by  using  the  drug.  There  is  also  a  "  sulphur  spring  "  which 
commands  k  liberal  patronage  from  the  medicinal  effects  of  sul- 
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pburetted  hydrogen  present  in  the  water.  Another  popular 
spring,  the  water  of  which  is  cold,  is  the  '*  chalybeate  spring," 
the  water  of  which  is  a  saline  clialybeate,  having  niedicinal  prop- 
erties said  to  be  eminently  tonic.  Various  speculations  are  in 
vogue  as  to  the  cause  of  the  high  temperature  of  these  springs, 
some  attributing  it  to  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  caustic 
lime  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  some  ascribing  it  to  latent  heat 
given  off  from  the  water  in  the  act  of  depositing  the  tufa  that 
coats  the  mountain  slopes  from  which  the  springs  issue,  and  which 
was  originally  held  in  solution,  and  others  giving  as  the  reason 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  This  last  theory  is  the  one  com- 
manding roost  general  favor.  The  believers  in  this  hypothesis  do 
not  think  that  the  water  comes- in  actual  contact  with  fire,  but 
rather  that  the  waters  are  completely  permeated  with  highly 
heated  'vapors  and  gases  which  emanate  from  sources  deeper 
seated  thanth^  water  its3l£  The  geological  strnctnre  of  the 
slope  from  which  these  waters  issue  certainly  Justify  this  assump- 
tion. Looked  at  in.  any  light,  scientific  or  otherwise,  the  whole 
thing  is  a  most  marvellous  phenomenon.  Underneath  these  boil- 
ing waters  is  a  depth  of  mystery  deeper  than  the  ken  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  very  vapor  eliminated  from  them  is  a  cloud 
of  mystery  equally  impenetrable.  Striking  the  superincumbent 
novaculite  rock  from  whose  depths  they  spring,  and  a  deeply  re- 
sonant sound  comes  forth  as  startling  as  it  is  mysterious.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  springs  to  their  source,  but 
before  the  intrusive  spade  and  pick  and  blasting  powder  of  man's 
curiosity  they  precipitately  fly.  In  every  case  where  this  attempt 
has  been  made  the  spring  has  dried  up — the  culminating  mystery 
of  mysteries.  What  a  beautiful  thought  is  here  evolved.  All 
the  fictions  of  mythology,  of  fairy  legends  and  naiads  and  mer- 
maids and  their  rhymes  of  mortal  approach  and  prying  human 
inquisition  sink  into  nothingness  alongside  this  one  simple  but 
utterly  incomprehensible  fact.  I  have  referred  to  the  novaculite 
rock  covering  the  slope  on  which  these  springs  are  located.-  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  variety  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  In  whiteness,  closeness  of  texture  and  subdued 
waxy  lustre  it  is  equal  to  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  though  of 
course  of  an  entirely  different  composition.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  snowy  white  cbalcedonic  novaculite  was  once  a  simple,  ordinary 
sandstone,  and  that  it  has  been  changed  or  metamorphosed  into 
this  exquisitely  fine  material  through  the  action  of  these  permeat- 
ing hot  waters.  Dr.  Lawrence  has  shown  me  some  splendid 
specimens  of  these  novaculite,  as  also  of  calcareous  and  fen*ugi- 
nous  tufa,  found  near  the  different  springs.  He  has  in  his  pos- 
session the  first  specimen  of  sulphur  ever  prepared  in  this  country, 
and  which  during  the  war  the  rebels  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  He  prepared  the  specimen  himself  from  bisulph urate 
of  iron  found  in  largo  quantities  near  here  and  in  Montgomery 
county.    In  the  latter  county  are  foimd  the  finest  imaginable 
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specimens  of  rock  crystal.  Quantities  of  it  are  exposed  for  sale 
here  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  hotels  and  in  the  shop  windows. 
They  are  the  most  transparent  and  limpid  quartz  crystal  I  ever 
saw,  and  from  th^ir  glassjr  facets,  .crystal! zed  into  geometrical 
forms  of  most  striking  smgularity  and  beauty,  gave  forth  a 
dazzling  light,  second  in  brilliancy  only  to  the  diamond.  A 
quarry  of  magnetic  iron  ore  is  also  near  here,  abundant  speci- 
mens of  which  are  likewise  offered  for  sale  to  visitors.  Gold  has 
been  found  not  a  gi*eat  distance  away.  Altogether,  for  richness 
of  mineral  wealth  and  fine  varieties  of  geological  specimens,  this 
section  of  the  State  cannot  be  equalled. 

Through  with  the  dull  details  of  scientific  allegations  and  facts 
appertaining  to  these  springs,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  go 
into  at  some  length  for  intelligible  description  of  their  very  singu- 
lar and  interesting  features,  I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  kmd 
of  life  and  people  and  amusements,  and  all  that  is  to  be  found  at 
this  far  away  watering  place.  Scattered  about  miscellaneously 
among  some  dozen  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  at  present 
some  two  hundred  visitors.  Lilliputian  are  these  structures  as 
compared  with  the  colossal  hotels  of  Saratoga,  and  cabined,  cof- 
fined and  eonfined  these  boarding  houses  as  contrasted  with  the 
boarding  bouses  of  our  Northern  watering  places.  Everything, 
indeed,  m  this  respect  is  on  an  exceedingly  minor  as  well  as  con- 
fused and  temporary  scale,  and  all  owing  to  the  fact  stated  in  the 
outset  of  my  letter  of  want  of  settlement  of  the  title  to  the  land. 
Want  of  definite  plan  and  permanency,  the  result  of  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  facts,  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  one  street  of 
the  town — and  there  is  only  one  street — would  take  the  premium 
anywhere,  if  such  premiums  were  given,  for  its  erratic  and  be- 
wildering irregularity.  Every  hotel,  and  dwelling,  and  store,  and 
shop,  and  stall,  and  shanty  seems  to  have  selected  its  own  special 
locality  irrespective  of  that  of  others.'  As  many  styles  of  archi- 
tecture prevail  as  there  are  signs  in  the  zodiac.  Most  of  the 
bathing  houses  are  miserable  tumble-down  affairs  and  moldy 
with  long  use  and  dampness.  The  bridges  crossing  the  creek 
have  scarcely  the  strength  to  make  a  shadow  in  the  water  under- 
neath. The  only  order,  in  fact,  is  in  the  order  of  charges,  and 
the  only  plan,  to  get,  for  .the  least  possible  equivalent,  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  money.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing is  the  usual  bathing  hour.  The  scene  is  very  unlike  that  of 
sea  bathing.  No  motley  colored  costumes  to  give  piquancy  to 
the  picture;  no  hilarious  sporting  in  the  sea  surf;  no  combined 
enjoyment  of  the  diverse  crowd  of  visitors.  Each  acts  inde- 
pendent of  the  pther,  and  has  a  separate  bathing  room.  Carry- 
ing a  tin  pail,  swathed  in  thick  undergarments,  and  equipped 
with  one  or  two  woolen  blankets,  each  goes  to  his  bathing  room, 
the  gentlemen  having  one  set  of  bathing  rooms  for  themselves 
and  the  ladies  another  some  distance  apart,  although  the  per  cent- 
age  of  the  latter  is  very  small.    There  are  three  apartments  to 
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each  bathing  room,  the  dressing  room,  bathroom  and  vapor  room. 
The  first*admits  about  room  to  turn  round  and  divest  oneself  of 
one's  clothing,  and  is  entirely  innocent  of  every  species  of  usual 
dressing  room  appointments  in  the  way  of  comb,  brash,  looking 
glass  and  such  like,  except  a  pair  of  rusty  hooks  on  which  to 
hang  one's  garments.  The  bathmg  room  is  some  eight  feet  long 
by  four  feet  wide,  and  is  principally  taken  np  with  a  wooden  box 
or  bathing  tub,  as  it  is  called'  in  polite  parlance,  seven  feet  long 
by  twenty  inches  in  width.  Turning  a  faucet,  overhead  admits 
cold  water,  and  pulling  a  rope  hot  water,  which  are  combined  in 
a  mean  temperature  to  suit  the  bather.  Usually  the  water  is 
tempered  as  hot  as  one  can  stand  it,  and  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
is  the  time  spent  in  the  bathtub.  From  here  the  bather  goes 
into  the  vapor  bath,  a  more  contracted  apartment  than  either  of 
the  others  and  into  which  the  vapor  is  introduced  through  the 
latticed  floor.  Five  minutes  are  considered  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  remain  here,  and  in  this  interval  as  niuch  hot  water  pre- 
viously procured  in  the  tin  bucket  is  as  much  as  the  bather  can 
comfortably  swallow.  From  here  a  second  plunge  of  a  minute  or 
so  is  taken  in  the  hot  bath,  when  a  partial  rubbing  off  with  coarse 
crash  towels  takes  place,  and  then,  wrapped  in  blankets,  the  visi- 
tor hurries  to  his  hotel,  and  there,  after  sweating  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  in  woolen  blankets,  gives  himself  a  Uiorough  rubbiLg, 
dresses  himself,  and  the  day's  bathing  is  through  with.  I  have 
tried  this  bathing  programme,  and  can  testify  that  one  comes  out 
of  it  feeling  like  a  new  if  not  a  better  man.  That  its  effects  after 
continued  repetitions  would  be  astonishing  in  many  forms  of 
,  chronic  diseases  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  copious  diapho- 
resis which  the  hot  bath  establishes  opens  in  itself  a  main  chan- 
nel for  the  expulsion  of  principles  injurious  to  health,  as  is  made 
manifest  in  its  peculiar  odor ;  and  a  similar  effect,  though  in  a 
diminished  degree,  is  also  effected  by  drinking  the  hot  water. 
There  is  no  limit  to  drinking  the  hot  water,  and  it  is  drank  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  evening.  Old  topers  find  it  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  morning  cocktail,  and  it  is  more  generally  drank 
at  dinner  than  cold  water.  The  forenoon  bath  over,  though  a  few 
take  two  baths  a  day,  but  not  many  can  stand  it,  and  then  comes 
dinner,  and  then  perhaps  a  brief  siesta;  and  then,  if  the  weather 
permits,  a  stroll  or  ride,  or  billiards,  or  talks  on  politics,  or  set  to 
at  draw  poker,  and  occasional  drinks,  not  of  hot  water — anything 
to  pass  away  the  time  pleasantly.  In  the  evening  at  some  of  the 
hotels  there  is  generally  a  hop,  where  the  bewitching  belles  and 
beaux  of  Rackensack  dance  to  gay  music  and  talk  small  nonsense 
in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  art.  For  those  who  are  sport- 
ively inclinea  there  is  every  inducement  to  get  rid  of  their  sur- 
plus cash  at  faro,  or  rondo,  or  coolo,  or  the  horse  head,  oj  roulette, 
or  monte,  or  keno.  You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice  is  the  univer^  if  not  liberal  principle  of  financial  opera- 
tions. Thus  far  this  season  the  knights  of  the  green  cloth  have 
not  netted  very  heavy  profits.    But  very  few  seem  inclined  to 
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combat  with  tbem,  and  the  result  is  that  the  gamblers  are  at 
present  trying  the  game  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  on  each  other. 

Quite  a  number  of  prominent  visitors  are  now  here  seeking 
restoration  of  healtih  from  these  springs.  Foremost  among  these 
is  Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana,  who. came  here  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  the  waters  to  cure  the  partial  paralysis  from  which  he  is  suffer- 
ing. As  is  well  known  he  has  been  abroad  and  tried  nearly 
everything  there  and  here,  but  with  very  little  success.  He  has 
found  nothing  to  help  him  like  these  hot  water  baths,  and  feels 
very  much  encouraged,  and  has  determined  to  give  them  a  thor- 
ough trial.  Ex-Governor  Hammond  of  Indiana  is  on  his  second 
visit.  He  came  here  a  complete  and  almost  helpless  cripple  from 
liieumatism,  and  now  walks  with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  Ex-Governor 
Winston,  of  Alabama,  is  among  the  ]at«)  arrivals.  He  is  a  great 
sufferer  from  rheumatism,  and  already  begins  to  experience  the 
most  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  Ala.,  the  great 
cotton  gin  manufacturer,  is  also  here  a  victim  to  the  same  painful 
and  distracting  disease,  and  improving  finely.  Mr.  Hobbs,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Louisville  and  Princeton  Railroad  of  Kentucky,  has 
been  here  several  weeks  seeking  relief  from  gouty  rheumatism,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  victim  for  thirty  years.  He  says  he  never 
has  experienced  such  benefit  from  any  other  treatment.  Mr.  S. 
A.  Brick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  man  of  large  w^th  and  widely 
known  in  connection  with  the  gas  companies  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  is  also  on  his  second  visit  here.  He,  too,  has  traveled 
everywhere  and  tried  nearly  everything,  and  found  nothing  to 
help  him  like  these  springs.  I  might  mention  hosts  of  others 
cured.  Creed  Taylor,  of  Arkansas;  D.  B.  Smith,  the  great  rail- 
road man  of  Kansas ;  General  Fagan,  of  this  State,  and  Mr. 
McDonald,  the  eminent  banker  of  Little  Rock.  These  springs  I 
feel  satisfied  have  only  to  become  known,  the  ownership  of  the 
land  settled,  and  the  right  kind  of  hotels  put  up,  with  bathing 
rooms  under  the  same  roof,  to  secure  all  the  visitors  that  can  be 
accommodated.  Nature  s^ems  to  have  designed  this  as  a  water- 
ing place.  In  a  latitude  not  generally  considered  healthy  in  the 
summer  months,  it  is  always  very  healthy  here.  The  conforma- 
tion of  the  valley  and  mountains  incites  an  almost  constant  breeze 
through  it,  while  in  the  hottest  weather  the  nights  are  cool,  com- 
pelling one  to  sleep  under  blankets.  Again,  and  that  is  no  small 
consideration,  there  are  no  mosquitos,  very  few  flies — two  most 
special  and  vexatious  annoyances  of  the  country. 

But  I  must  draw  my  letter  to  a  close.  I  have  been  thus  pro- 
longed and  particular — and  it  is  the  only  apology  I  can  offer — ^for 
the  benefit  of  the  thousands  who  yearly  go  to  watering  places  for 
their  health  and  find  it  not,  but  would  find  it  if  they  came  here. 
Shoddyites,  pseudo  millionaires,  and  that  large  class  of  &at  men 
and  fast  women  who  go  to  watering  places  to  show  their  dresses 
and  diamonds  and  gay  equipages  and 

Their  tOken  coats  and  eaps  and  golden  rhigs, 
And  mfb  and  cnfb  and  fUrthingales  and  things. 
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as  Petrucbio  expresses  it,  and  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  dazzle 
common  humanity  with  the  glitter  of  their  display,  1  leave  to 
shine  and  awe  where  fashion  and  false  show  are  the  allied  mis- 
tresses while  health  lasts — in  other  words,  to  go  it  while  they  are 
young.  But  when  health  fails  and  youth  is  gone,  my  advice  to 
theiii  is  to  trim  all  sail,  port  their  helms  and  steer  hither  their 
shattered  barks.  But  come  what  revolutions  there  may  in  water- 
ing places,  it  is  never  to  be  expected  that  Boston  erudites  will 
give  up  Nahant,  or  that  the  exclusives  who  spend  the  summer 
solstice  at  Newport  will  do  otherwise  than  continue  to  revolve  in 
the  same  narrow  orbit  of  self-conceit  and  sclf-^oi-ship.  To  that 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  Meantime  the  earth  will  revolve  on  its 
axis,  and  for  the  benefit  and  healing  of  all  else  requiring  medical 
aid  the  Arkansas  hot  springs  will  continue  to  pour  forth  their  ex- 
haustless  volumes  of  pure,  hfe-giving  waters,  from  the  thernsal 
fountains  of  nature.  I  have  just  learned  of  a  report  reaching 
here  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  appointed  a  commission  of 
savana  to  accompany  to  this  place  the  Prince  Imperial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undergoing  treatment  for  scrofida. 


AfiT.  I-EUROPEAN  IMMIGRATION. 

In  the  Ch&deeton  Courier  of  a  l&te  date  we  find  another  able  address  from 
General  John  A.  Wagener,  the  State  Commissioner  for  Immigration,  this 
time  to'  the  dtizens  of  Newberry,  So.  Carolina,  which,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
address  at  Morence  published  in  our  last  nomber,  will  attract  a  tnooghtfol 
perusal.  In  addition  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  main  topic  there  are  several 
politico-economical  soggestions  plainly  stated  and  forcibly  put  which  it 
would  be  wen  for  our  planters  to  dig^  — ^Editobs  Beview. 

Mr.  Prettideni  and  Fellow-Citizens: — ^The  results  and  consequen- 
ces of  our  late  unfortunate  and  disastrous  contest  are  of  such  a 
character  that  our  whole  economy  and  state  of  society,  all  our 
ideas  and  aspirations,  have  been  completely  revolutionized ;  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  chaos,  from  which  only  an  indomitable 
will,  perseverance,  liberal  and  progressive  ideas,  and  the  blessing 
of  Providence  can  re-produce  order  and  prosperity.  But  it  be- 
hooves a  wise  and  reasoning  people  not  to  sorrow  over  and  despair 
of  the  past,  but  to  lay  such'  plans  and  initiate  such  systems  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  afford  them  a  chance  of  resuscitation 
and  a  prospect  of  a  prosperous  future.  And  itTis  not  in  bare  pol- 
itics that  we  must  look  for  our  salvation ;  too  much  of  that  has 
always  engrossed  the  attention  of  South  Carolina,  but  in  striving 
earnestly  to  re-awaken  our  industrial  ambition,  and  where  former 
manners  of  pursuits  have  become  impossible  or  unprofitable,  to 
strike  out  with  a  firm  resolution,  and  without  hesitation,  for  new 
channels  of  fortune.  iSouth  Carolina  now  beholds  her  darkest 
days,  but  there  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet,  and  if  her  people  only 
will  it,  she  will  yet  ere  long  behold  the  rising  of  a  glorious  sun, 
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and  her  days  may  bo  days  of  peace,  plenty,  power  and  transcend- 
ing honor  once  more.  The  great  present  cause  of  our  difficulties 
is  the  disorganization  of  our  laboring  force  and  want  of  capital. 
In  1860,  the  working  force  of  South  Carolina  was  about  240,000 ; 
now  it  is  scarcely  100,000.  Then  it  was  an  organized  and  effi- 
cient productive  power ;  now  it  is  the  basis  of  a  desultory  and 
very  frequently  disconnected  effi[)rt,  without  any  great  results  as 
a  whole,  and  certainly  always  insecure  as  to  any  determinable 
product. 

I  Tiave  adverted  to  this  subject  on  several  former  occasions,  and 
shall,  therefore,  only  briefly  review  it  now.  Our  colored  popu- 
lation has  diminished ;  it  has  taken  to  other  branches  of  industry, 
in  numerous  cases  not  so  well  adapted  to  their  habits  and  charac- 
ter, preferring  city  and  village  life  to  the  plantatFon  and  farm  ;  it 
has  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  others,  and,  woi-st  of  all, 
a  considerable  proportion  has  followed  the  natural  propensity  of 
human  kind,  to  live  a  life  of  indolence  at  the  expense  of  others. 
All  these  are  universally  acknowledged  facts.  There  may  be, 
there  are,  favorable  exceptions.  A  large  planter  of  York  District 
assured  me  last  winter  that  all  his  former  people  remained  with 
him,  and  were  doing  better  than  ever  before,  and  some  gentlemen 
even  of  your  own  district  professed  to  be  very,  well  satisfied,  sor 
much  BO  that  they  could  not  see  at  all  any  necessity  for  the  en- 
couragement of  immigration.  But  these  exceptions  cannot  amend 
the  rule.  I  do  not  want  to  crowd  out  the  freedman.  God  forbid ! 
If  I  could  be  of  service  to  him,  he  shall  bo  welcome.  If  I  can 
improve  his  condition,  no  one  shall  be  more  willing.  Indeed,  I 
would  persuade  him,  if  I  could,  not  to  quit  the  land  in  which  he 
was  bom,  but  to  ding  with  a  strong  attachment  to  old  Carolina, 
where,  amidst  all  his  troubles,  he  has  really  enjoyed  many  happy 
days,  the  Hke  of  which  may  never  more  return  to  him  any  where 
else  in  the  wide  world.  But  the  freedman  is  not  sufficient  as  an 
element  of  improvement.  If  he  was  an  excellent  plantation  hand,\ 
he  will  not  do  so  well  as  a  farmer  and  small  proprietor.  Will  he ' 
produce  more,  fis  a  whole,  than  he  consumes  ?  Will  he  do  to 
establish  factories,  to  tend  to  the  vineyard,  to  preserve  the  orchard, 
to  raise  stock,  to  see  to  the  careful  and  close  cultivation  of  the 
grains,  to  improve  the  land,  to  build  towns  and  villages,  and 
protect  the  earnings  of  his  neighbors?  You  know  him  well,  and 
you  can  answer  these  questions  better  than  L 

And  this  subject  may  be  viewed  in  yet  another  light.  Did  you 
ever  earnestly  reflect  how  the  State  is  to  bear  the  taxation  for  the 
support  of  an  extraordinarily  large  indigent  population,  from 
which  no  contributions  can  be  gathered,  and  the  special  and  libe- 
ral care  for  whom  the  laws  of  the  Uftion  have  imposed  ?  Besides, 
hereafter  our  colored  population  will  he  largely  concerned  in 
framing  the  laws  of  our  own  State,  and  it  is  their  already  ex- 
pressed policy  that  the  lands  must  pay  the  costs  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   Their  old  people  will  have  to  be  supported  by  the  State, 
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and  their  youth  will  grow  up  with  notions  of  their  political  im- 
portance, in  habits  of  idleness,  and  ready  to  become  hacks  and 
pimps  of  the  designing,  selfish  and  fanatical  saviours  of  the  hu- 
man race.  This  is  the  certain  result  of  their  natural  indolence, 
ot  the  sudden  change  of  their  social  status,  and  of  the  influences 
that  are  now  besetting  them.  Even  in  this  matter  of  immigration 
they  have  already  been  instructed  and  taken  their  stand.  I  was 
informed  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  our  Law  Judges  that  the  freed- 
men  have  held  meetings  and  made  it  a  principal  corner  stone  of 
their  platform  to  oppose  all  immigration  whatever.  What  does 
this  import  ?  If  the  industiious  and  well-meaning  colored  people 
could  comprehend  their  own  true  interests,  and  have  the  least  idea 
of  the  real  prosperity  of  the  State  and  their  own,  they  would 
scout  at  the  bait  of  a  colored  Republic  of  South  Carolina,  and 
they  would  understand  that  increase  of  population  is  an  increase 
*  of  means ;  that  it  will  take  a  hundred  years  before  in  the  South 
labor  will  exceed  the  demand,  and  that  the  capital  and  industry 
brought  in  by  the  farmer  and  purchasers  of  lands  increaaes  their 
own  chances  of  success  and  prosperity.  But  alas  I  the  colored 
man  does  not  reason,  but  will  blindly  follow  the  teachings  of  his 
political  master  and  manipulator  of  the  dominant  Northern  fac^ 
.tion,  and  the  proipptings  of  his  selfish  conceits  and  passions.  This 
is  our  great  danger,  and  together  with  our  own  want  of  energy, 
and  our  indisposition  to  encourage  immigration,  will  certainly 
retard  our  recuperation.  If  our  colored  people  could  only  be 
made  to  know  their  true  friends,  all  might  yet  be  well. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  abiding  attachment  of  the  whites 
of  the  South  for  their  former  slaves,  in  spite  of  all  the  humiliations 
they  have  been  made  to  suffer.  But  it  is  all  of  no  use.  The  co- 
lored man  has  been  taught  to  look  for  his  material  advancement 
in  political  influence,  and  it  will  require  the  experience  of  years 
to  expel  notions  which  tally  exactly  with  his  seltesteem  and  indo- 
lence.JXet  us  look  at  home  to  apply  the  eflect  of  such  a  monstrous 
f  change.  Newberry  has  a  white  population  of  about  7,000,  and 
a  colored  population  of  about  13,800,  which  will  give  a  white 
franchise  of  about  1,400  against  a  colored  of  about  2,700.  Self- 
interest  governs  the  actions  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
and  especially  the  rude  and  unlettered  can  be  easiest  influenced 
by  their  immediate  necessities  and  their  momentary  passions.  No 
incentive  can  be  compared  to  greed  and  ambition.  Is  there  one 
among  the  proprietors  of  Newberry  so  dull  as  not  to  apply  these 
views  to  himself?  Do  you  want  to  be  represented  in  your  Le- 
gislature  by  colored  representatives  ?  Do  you  want  your  Boards 
of  commissioners  to  be  composed  of  colored  citizens  ?  If  you  do 
not  object  on  account  of  colar  or  in  recollection  of  your  ancient 
pride,  you  would  surely  object  to  be  taxed  by  those  that  do  not 
represent  taxable  property.  And  where,  then,  is  your  salvation, 
where  is  your  remedy  ?  Is  it  not  in  an  increase  and  a  preponder- 
<     ance  of  the  white  population,  and  in  that  alone  ?    And  where  is 
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that  to  come  from  if  you  do  not  by  all  means  promote  immigra- 
tion ?  If  you  do  know  of  any  other  mode  of  averting  this  threaten- 
ing contingency,  say  so,  and  work  it  out  speedily,  for  it  is  high 
time.  But  if  you  do  not,  can  there  be  anything  too  costly  to  save 
the  State  and  your  children  from  such  a  misfortune  ? 

But,  let  me  not  appeal  to  your  apprehensions,  when  I  can  show* 
you,  that  immigration,  besides  being  a  necessity,  is  really  a  source  / 
of  certain  and  unprecedented  prosperity.    It  has  been*  said,  that  ( 
"as  in  the  convulsions  of  nature,  so  in  the  revohitions  of  esta-  1 
blished  society,  in  the  sufferings  of  communities  and  the  desola-  • 
tions  of  cities,  towns  and  homesteads,  the  evil  is  general  but  • 
transitory,  often  resulting  in  accelerated  prosperity,  by  the  sweep-  j 
ing  off  of  the  feebler  elements  and  bringing  new  energies  and 
resources  into  action."     Before  the  war,  the  Southern  States  were 
producers  of  an  annual  value  of  400  millions  dollars  in  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  naval  stores,  Ac,  all  raw  products,  which 
they  exported  and  sold.  They  were  not  manufacturers  or  importers 
to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  went  for  articles 
'  that  were  purchased  at  the  North.     The  produce  of  the  West,  the 
manufactures  of  the  East,  and  the  imports  of  the  Middle  States, 
all  found  their  way  to  the  South  for  sale,  to  an  extent,  equal  to 
the  productions  of  that  region.    Could  the  South  grow  rich  upon 
such  a  system  ?    But  we  were  comfortable  and  a  refined  people. 
Perhaps  so.     And  yet  our  comfort  has  been  denied  by  many  of 
our  most  intelligent  planters,  and  our  refinement  has  created  the 
lealousy  of  the  Puritan,  and  has  become  the  greatest  cause  of  his 
bitter  and  relentless  persecution.     Henceforth  the  South  must  go 
into  a  system  of  farming  and  do  her  own  manufacturing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understod  as  opposing  plantations — they 
are  only  extensive  farms  after  all.  But  I  mean  tQ  say  that  a  sys- 
tem of  small  farms  should  be  encouraged  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
planter,  and  small  farmers  should  be  facilitated  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, instead  of  being  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  speedily  j 
bought,  out  as  formerly.  ^  The  planter  will  prefer  the  staple  pro- 
ducts to  the  exclusion  of  the  cereals,  the  farmer,  on  the  contrary, 
will  pay  his  first  attention  to  the  food  plants  and  then  to  the  sta- 
ples. 1  remember  very  well  how  gladly  in  1861  the  report  was 
received  that  here  and  there  in  the  Southern  States  provisions  had 
been  raised  plentifully,  and  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion that  the  German  farmers  in  Texas  had  raised  great  quantities 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  com.  And  may  not  the  farmer  be  as 
great  as  the  planter  ?  The  one,  like  the  other,  tills  the  land  and 
cultivates  the  soil,  only  with  this  difference,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  farmer  bases  his  prosperity  upon  the  food  pro- 
ducts and  the  planter  upon  the  staple  articles  of  commerce.  But 
do  you  continue  to  plant,  if  you  prefer,  and  let  the  immigrant 
come  to  farm.  A  gentleman  wrote  me  from  New  York  a  few^ 
weeks  ago,  if  he  had  the  control  of  affairs  the  South  should  not 
plant  a  single  pound  of  cotton,  to  punish  the  New  England  na- 
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bobs  for  their  bloody  oppression.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  at  all. 
Let  us  raise  as  much  cotton  as  we  can,  along  with  oar  own  pro- 
visions of  every  kind,  stock,  fruit,  &c.,  and  then  let  us  manufac- 
ture our  cotton  first  and  send  it  to  market  afterwards.  A  pound 
of  cotton  will  triple  its  value  in  thread  only,  and  the  machinery 
is  not  so  very  expensive  but  that  it  might  be  had  by  combined 
action.  Besides,  let  us  multiply  our  industry  in  every  respect, 
and  let  us  get  the  immigrant  and  the  immigrant's  capital  to  help 
us. 

Just  here  it  occurs  to  me,  you  might  be  curious  to  learn  the 
product  of  a  large  German  farm.  I  copy  a  register  from  a  prom- 
inent agricultural  work  as  follows :  "  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  buckwheat,  clover  seeds,  flax  seeds, 
fruits,  vegetables,  potatoes,  horses,  oxen,  cows,  hogs,  calves,  sheep, 
fowls,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  wool,  flax,  skins,  honey,  wax,  beer  and 
brandy  ' — reported  as  having  been  sent  to  market.  The  great 
variety  of  this  produce  will  be  observed,  and  the  general  results 
are  sometimes  astonishing.  And  they  have  need  to  be  so,  the 
rent  alone  of  a  farm  of  such  a  description,  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand acii^s,  being  from  1 0,000  to  50,000  thalers  per  year.  But 
you  will  again  observe,  that  there  is  not  an  article  mentioned 
which  you  could  not  raise  here  with  facility  and  profit  and  have 
>our  cotton  besides  I  To  explain  the  two  articles,  "beer  and 
brandy,"  1  may  mention  that  in  Europe  every  large  agricultui-al 
establishment  has  a  distillery  and  brewery  connected  with  it, 
which  add  doubly  to  its  profits,  first  in  the  clear  product  of  the 
manufactured  article,  and  secondly  in  the  oflal  as  a  valuable  food 
for  fattening  stock. 

England  demanded  free  trade  as  a  manufacturing  country,  anx- 
ious to  sell  the  commodities  she  produced  in  the  best  markets,  and 
to  import  in  lieu  thereof  what  were  to  her  the  luxuries  of  human 
existence,  such  as  com,  pork,  beef,  flour,  etc.  Our  Northeastern 
States  demanded  protection  by  a  high  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  profits  of  the  agricultural  consumption  ol  manufac- 
tured goods  at  their  own  rates.  Oui[  Southern  States  wanted  free 
trade  to  choose  the  best  market  for  the  sale  of  their  staple  and 
the  lowest  for  their  purchases.  But  the  richest  and  most  inde- 
pendent country  is  that  which  can  supply  all  her  necessaries  and 
luxuries  from  products  at  home,  and  yet  have  enough  to  spare  of 
staple  articles  to  make  a  market  wherever  she  pleases,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  our  South  can  do.  She  need  not  fear  tarifife  nor 
manufacturing  competition.  But  she  wants  additional  population 
and  capital  to  be  successful.  A  people,  which  possesses  cotton  as 
a  principal  product  of  its  own  soil  could  increase  beyond  prece- 
dent in  the  production  of  that  class  of  fabric  which  now  enters 
the  most  largely  into  human  consumption,  and  which  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  world."  Sir 
Morton  Peto,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  resources  and  prospects 
of  America,  says ;  "  From  returns  made  to  the  Governments  of 
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Prussia  and  Bavaria  for  seven  years  by  emigrants  who  left  ttose 
eonntries  with  official  permission,  it  appears  that  they  carried  each 
to  America  an  average  amount  of  180  dollars  in  cash.  The  United 
States  officials  calculate  that  the  immigrants  have  brought  into 
the  country  not  less  than  400,000,000  dollars  in  cash,  besides  the 
much  superior  values  represented  by  their  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  powers." 

I  have  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  referred  to  the  above  sub- 
ject. It  strikes  me  that  if  any  one  would  only  take  the  trouble 
to  calculate  the  amount  above  mentioned  in  interest  and  com- 
pound interest,  in  proportion  to  the  immigration  from  1829  till 
now,  the  extraordinary  developments  of  our  Western  States  might 
easily  be  accounted  for.  I  will  not,  however,  detain  you  by  going 
over  this  ground  again,  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  even 
this  much,  were  it  not  necessary  to  combat  again  and  again  the 
unwholesome  prejudices  against  the  foreigner.  I  have  heard 
gentlemen  of  intelligence  ridicule  the  language  of  the  stranger  as 
a  discordant  jabber.  Others  have  objected  to  his  unbecoming 
garb  or  his  foreign  manners.  Others  again  have  averred  that  a 
majority  of  the  foreigners  are  thriftless  and  imbecile  paupers  and 
dependents,  who  are  incapable  of  gaining  their  subsistence  any- 
where, or  of  taking  care  of  it  when  it  is  earned.  The  New  York 
Commissioners,  in  their  official  report  in  1855,  say  :  •*  It  would  be 
obviously  erroneous  to  measure  the  effects  of  immigration  among 
us  by  the  necessitous  or  worthless  few,  and  overlook  the  great 
bulk  of  directly  an  opposite  character.  Adopting  the  latter  as 
the  legitimate' test,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  vast  influx  of  for- 
eign capital,  skill,  and  labor,  through  this  chaimel,  has  been  sin- 
gularly advantageous  to  this  country."  I  must  here  ask  forgive- 
ness of  two  gentlemen  of  our  own  State,  if  I  mention  their  names 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  Mr.  Farley  plants  on  one  of  the 
islands  near  Charleston  with  near  seventy  hands,  mostly  indus- 
ti-ioos  Irishmen,  and  he  is  confident  that  the  result  of  his  venture 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  prosperous.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
of  Sumter  District,  wrote  me  recently,  that  some  time  ago  he  got 
one  family  and  two  other  men  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
English  ;  he  had  much  trouble  at  first,  but  they  have  already  ac- 
quired a  most  astonishing  knowledge  of  our  la'nguage.  And  he 
adds :  *'  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  for  the  encouragement  of  your  great 
enterprise,  that  I  find  these  people  the  most  faithful  and  compe- 
tent laborers  I  have  ever  had  in  my  employment." 

It  will  be  impossible,  and  rt  would,  perhaps,  be  tiresome,  to 
repeat  all  the  arguments  that  I  have  already  advanced  in  favor  of 
immigration,  and  not  one  of  which  has  been  controverted.  I 
commenced  to  agitate  this  matter  in  my  published  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Perry  in  1865.  My  speech  in  the  Legislature  in  1865,  and 
my  report  in  1800,  together  with  my  recent  address  at  Florence, 
have  all  been  published,  and  embody  nearly  all  the  available  infor- 
mation.    At  Florence  I  mentioned  many  matters  which  I  did  not 
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wish  to  repeat  to-day.  Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  expense  of  the  keeping  of  European  employees,  in  view  of 
their  habits  of  living,  which  I  had  then  explained.  1  stated  at 
the  time  that  I  adverted  to  that  subject  merely  for  information, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  fear  of  any  difficulty  in  that  regard. 
Where  men  are  disposed  well  to  one  another,  and  endeavoring  to 
be  mutually  agreeable,  no  cause  of  complaint  can  arise  which 
cannot  be  veiy  easily  arranged.  The  great  objection  that  the 
Southern  planters  urge  against  the  scheme  seems  to  be  the  incom- 
patibility of  European  labor  with  large  plantations,  and  their 
minds  are  so  biassed  in  favor  of  that  time-honored  system,  that 
the  bare  suggestion  of  any  other  plan  of  industry  makes  them 
feel  uncomfortable.  But  this  is  the  result  of  habit,  and  yet,  I  re- 
peat again,  I  want  to  keep  every  freedman  in  the  State  if  I  can, 
and  I  would  not  object  for  a  moment  to  let  every  planter  that 
finds  it  profitable  and  has  the  means,  continue  his  present  system 
of  agriculture.  I  understand  very  well  that  every  reform  must 
be  initiated  softly,  and  that  every  change  in  habits  and  long  es- 
tablished usages  is  like  tearing  the  afiections  and  almost  like  the 
bearing  of  a  oeloved-  one  to  "  that  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns."  At  the  same  time  I  would 
a^ain  urge  that  a  system  of  small  farms  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
pwntation  system  is  not  only  invaluable,  but  now  a  vital  neces- 
sity, and  that  every  land  owner  should  contribute,  by  a  sale  of 
such  portions  of  his  domains  as  he  can  conveniently  spare,  at  a 
low  price,  to  that  object.  A  recent  agricultural  writer  says : 
**  The  mistaken  ambition  for  owning  twice  as  much  land  as  one 
can  thoroughly  manure  or  profitably  cultivate,  is  the  great  agri- 
cultural sin  of  this  country.  Those  who  commit  it  by  beginbmg 
wrong,  too  frequently  continue  wrong.  Owning  many  acres  is 
the  sole  idea.  High  cultivation  of  a  small  tract  is  one  of  which 
they  have  little  knowledge.  And  yet,  in  our  own  State,  in  18G5, 
one  of  our  Chancellors  has  raised  cotton  on  highly  manured  and 
cultivated  ground  at  the  fate  of  over  3,600  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  application  is  plain,  but  1  am  sorry  to  think  that  there  will 
hardly  bo  one  to  make  it." 

It  is  probable  that  the  tide  of  emigration  to  Araenca,  which 
commenced  to  set  in  strongly  about  1825,  was  occasioned  by  the 
opening  out  of  the  Northwestern  States  in  that  year,  and  by  the 
prospect  afforded  of  obtaining  land  in  the  country  at  exceedingly 
low  rates.  The  opportunity  of  settling  themselves  in  districts, 
where  lands  could  be  had,  which  they  could  cultivate  with  profit, 
and  where  the  reward  of  industry  is  consequently  certain,  was 
irresistible.  Throughout  Europe,  a  passion  to  become  the  owner 
of  land  is  universal,  whilst  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it  is  infin- 
itely greater  than  with  us.  It  is  from  this  universal  passion,  that 
the  vast  annual  immigration  to- this  country  derives  its  mighty 
impulse.  Appreciating  this,  and  requiring  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, why  should  you  not,  having  500  acres,  give  away  125  acres 
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at  a  nominal  price,  and  thereby  serve  the  State  and  yourself  at 
the  same  time.  In  all  probability,  such  procedure  would,  in  a , 
few  years,  double  you  the  value  of  your  remaining  lands.  What 
are -your  lands  worth  now  ?  What  you  can  cultivate  and  must 
necessarily  use  is  worth  just  so  much  as  what  your  income  there- 
from amounts  to,  and  the  balance  is  worth  nothing,  and  it  is  just 
now  a  positive  expense,  excepting  for  the  prospect  of  the  future. 
But  such  a  future  as  now  awaits  yon,  without  the  increase  and 
preponderance  of  the  white  population,  will  bring  no  enhance- 
ment of  prices,  but  may  possibly  totally  engulph  every  acre  of 
your  plantations.  General  Butler  tells  us  that  ^'  it  is  a  self-evident 
political  truth,  that  where  the  land  is  held  in  large  tracts  by  the 
employer  to  be  tilled  by  the  employed,  there  can  be  no  just  and 
true  field  for  the  exercise  of  Republican  citizenship.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  country,  as  the  very  basis 
of  reconstruction,  that  some  plan  must  be  devised,  by  which  the 
lands  of  the  South  may  be  divided  among  those  who  shall  occupy 
and  till  them."  Will  any  sane  man  in  his  extremity  hold  on  to  a 
straw  when  he  can  grasp  the  strong  and  saving  limb  ?  What  is 
now  the  value  of  lands  m  Newberry  ?  Is  it  worth  now  what  it 
was  worth  in  1860  ?  Or,  perhaps,  there  is  no  rate  at  all.  No  one 
can  tell  what  it  is  worth,  or  whether  it  is  worth  anything.  Land 
is  always  cheap  where  labor  is  imcertain  and  scarce.  Whenever 
laboring  power  increases  and  becomes  productive,  lands  rise  in 
value  accordingly. 

In  the  sparsely  populated  regions  of  America  an  acre  of  land 
may  be  earned  by  one  day's  labor,  whereas  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  England  and  France  it  will  take  the  labor  of  nearly 
three  months  only  to  pay  the  rent  for  an  aero  of  land,  and  the 
labor  of  five  years  will  hardly  be  enough  to  purchase  it.  Our 
State  has  area  enough  for  four  millions  inhabitants,  and  lands  will 
not  bring  their  maximum  price.  Our  resources  will  not  be  fully 
developed,  nor  will  our  golden  age  appear  until  our  people  are 
that  numerous.  And  the  nearer  you  approach  that  degree  of 
population,  the  nearer  you  will  approach  the  maximum  degree  of 
wealth  and  prosperity ;  and  whoever  helps  to  effect  such  an  end 
is  a  benefactor  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  a  worthy  son  of  his 
mother  State.  You  know  the  wealth  and  power  and  influence  of 
Massachusetts,  the  great  enemy  of  South  Carolina.     She  has  not 

Suite  eight  millions  acres  of  area,  you  have  nineteen  millions, 
ut  she  has  one  and  a  quarter  millions  population  to  your  seven 
l^ondred  thousand,  and  her  income  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  millions  per  annum  to  your  forty-nine  millions.  What  a  dif- 
ference is  here,  and  yet  the  difference  might  have  been  all  in  your 
favor.  It  is  curious  that  this  principle  and  incontrovertible  fact 
is  demonstrated  every  day  in  the  United  States,  under  almost 
every  one's  eye,  and  yet  should  fail  to  be  observed  by  any,  but  a 
very  few.  In  our  own  city  of  Charleston  the  great  fire  of  1838 
caused  the  erection  of  numerous  buildings,  and  the  influx  there- 
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fore  of  a  large  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  city  property  increased  largely  in  value, 
hundreds  of  small  houses  were  erected  on  greens  and  farm 
grounds,  and  her  boundaries  had  to  be  extended.  Alas !  these 
times  are  gone,  a  city  of  60,000  has  dwindled  down  to  35,000, 
and  the  value  of  property  has  decreased  more  than  proportion- 
ably.  Let  the  town  of  Is  ewbeny  increase  just  double  in  popula- 
tion, and  her  lots  will  assuredly  double  in  value,  and  I  am  certain, 
if  our  State  could  double  her  white  population,  every  acre  of  her 
lands  would  be  worth  at  least  twice  what  it  is  worth  now ;  and, 
therefore,  whatever  sacrifices  are  made  now  to  facilitate  so  desira- 
ble a  consummation,  will  be  investments  beyond  value  and  price. 
The  Hon.  Robert  J.  "Walker,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
has  made  the  calculation,  that  if  the  lands  in  the  slave  States 
were  brought  up  to  the  value  of  the  lands  of  the  free  States,  their 
additional  value  would  be  6,859,246  dollars.  Alas !  South  Caro- 
lina has  helped  to  people  almost  all  the  new  States  of  tho  Union, 
whilst  her  own  white  population  has  increased  almost  the  slowest 
of  any.  A  father  might  here  have  five  sons,  but  he  was  averse 
to  divide  his  plantation,  and  therefore,  four  of  them  had  to  go 
abroad  and  help  to  make  and  increase  the  riches  of  the  South- 
west. It  seldom  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of  your  landless 
younger  sons,  that  b^  remaining  in  their  mother  State  they  might 
make  a  fortune  as  fast  as  anywhere  else.  And  yet,  how  many 
Europeans  and  other  strangers  have  come  here  and  have  found 
their  utmost  prosperity. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many  that  the  Coolie  should  be  im- 
ported to  take  the  place  of  the  labor  that  has  been  last.  Would 
you  go  through  another  abolition  after  a  teim  of  years?  But  the 
price  of  a  good  healthy  Chinaman  is  from  $150  to  $300  to  import, 
besides  his  wages,  which  are  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  They 
are  said  to  be  good,  steady  laborers,  but  vicious  and  dirtily  im- 
moral And  then  there  is  this  besides  in  the  way  of  such  a  pro- 
ject, that  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  is  totally  opposed 
to  it,  the  introduction  of  new  races  bound  to  service  and  labor 
being  contrary  to  the  true  interest  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  certainly  be  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  South 
Carolina  to  yet  more  multiply  the  variety  of  races  in  her  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  Virginia  great  efforts  are  made  in  encouragement  of  immi- 
gration, but  it  IS  said  a  great  impediment  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  native  residents  look  with  coldness  and  suspicion  upon  new 
comers.  I  must  confess  that  the  apprehension  of  your  prejudices 
against  the  foreigner  discourages  me  more  than  anything  else.  It 
has  taken  me  two  years  of  persistent  and  earnest  efforts  to  carry 
this  measure  through  your  Legislature,  and  the  strong  opposition 
was  based  upon  nothing  better-  than  bare  prejudice.  1  would 
urge  you  now  to  reflect,  and  if  you  conclude  that  this  is  your 
only  refuge  and  hope  of  relief,  short  of  quitting  your  native  land, 
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that  you  will  then  strive  to  overcome  every  thing,  your  own  preju- 
dices, all  inconveniences,  a  necessarily  slow  progress,  all — all,  and 
that  you  will  co-operate  heartily  to  effect  the  object  at  last.  It  was 
urgea  as  an  objection,  that  so  many  Irish  and  Germans  bad  fought 
against  us  in  the  late  war.  But,  have  not  the  Irish  and  Germans 
of  the  Soath,  almost  unanimously,  battled  for  our  cause  ?  What 
more  does  one  brave  man  require  of  the  other,  than  that  he 
should  be  true  to  the  people  among  whom  he  lives?  The  15,000 
adopted  citizens  that  were  members  of  the  Southern  armies  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  their  record,  if  it  is  an  honor  to  have  been 
brave  and  faithful  to  the  last  in  a  "  lost  cause."  And,  after  all, 
if  any  defeated  people  on  earth  can  afford  to  forgive  their  con- 
querors, it  is  the  people  of  the  South.  For,  never  was  a  more 
heroic  contest  made,  and  never  was  glory  earned  in  greater  pro- 
fusion, nor  ever  better  deserved.  Yes,  the  Southern  people  can 
afford  to  for  givetheir  defeat,  their  great  sufferings,  all  tneir  losses, 
their  present  disfranchisements  and  tyrannical  oppression  for  the 
bright  page  which  history  will  hereafter  inscribe  to  their  memory. 
Then  let  us  never  be  so  very  foolish  as  to  exclude  from  our  hearth- 
stones those  that  want  to  beeome  our  friends  and  brethren. 
Whoever  desires  to  come  South,  will  come  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  useful  citizen  among  us,  be  he  Irish  or  German, 
Frenchman  or  Roman,  yes,  or  from  New  England ;  for  our  ene- 
mies will  not  come  to  develope  our  soil.  If  they  do  come,  it  will 
be  in  the  garb  of  political  fortune  hunters  and  fanatical  pimps, 
and  them  we  shall  easily  know  and  their  day  will  soon  expire. 
All  I  ask  of  you,  is  a  fair  chance  for  this  vital  measure.  I  do  not 
wish  to  force  this  matter  against  your  approbation,  but  that  all 
should  take  a  serious  and  abiding  interest  in  it  and  facilitate  it  by 
degrees.  If  you  really  have  no  need  of  any  white  labor,  you 
should  not  take  it.  If  you  have  no  encouragements  to  offer  to 
white  mechanics,  they  shall  not  be  urged  to  come  to  you.  If  you 
have  no  lands  to  spare,  I  will  not  urge  you  to  cripple  your  plan- 
tations.  But  if  you  do  have,  I  wish  you  to  say  so.  If  you  agree 
with  me,  that  increase  of  population  is  desirable,  try  to  make 
such  inducements  as  will  bring  it.  Wherever  you  may  not  be 
immediately  benefited  yourself,  your  neighbors  may,  and  I  ask  of 
you  a  fair  consideration  for  the  general  good.  The  Western 
States  have  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  public  lands,  which  have 
been  granted  them  for  their  schools,  railroads,  and  other  public 
purposes.  But  the  results  being  so  obvious,  should  spur  on  the 
Southern  land  owners  where  no  public  lands  remain,  to  form  as- 
sociations by  pledges  of  certain  quantities  of  lands  for  public  and 
useful  purposes,  of  all  kinds,  and  throw  such  lands  iuto  the  mar- 
ket at  low  rates  for  immigrants.  Besides,  such  associations  can 
and  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  many  other  matters  of 
general  utility.  In  the  State  of  New  York  associations  have  re- 
cently been  formed  for  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  In  this 
way  every  member  sends  his  spare  milk,  for  which  he  is  credited, 
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and  receives  his  share  of  the  profits.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  the  farmers  associate  for  sending  to  market  their  perish- 
able produce,  which  can  be  done  in  this  manner  in  bulk,  where 
the  smgle  farmer  would  lack  the  opportunity.  In  this  manner, 
too,  you  can  establish  factories  of  many  kinds,  however  small  the 
beginning  may  have  to  be. 

Fellow-citizens  of  Newberry,  the  day  will  surely  come  when 
Darlington  will  claim  with  just  pride  of  having  been  the  first  in 
this  movement.  Let  Newberry  be  the  second.  Every  district  in 
the  State  should  have  an  immigration  society,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  not  only  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  immigrant  by 
selling  him  lauds  cheap,  by  furnishing  him  employment,  and  by 
assistmg  the  mechanic,  but  also  to  converse  upon  and  encourage 
one  another  in  a  better  system  of  agriculture;  to  advocate 
diversified  industry,  and  the  great  utility  of  manufacturing  your 
produce  on  the  spot,  and  to  associate  for  creating  markets,  and 
for  forwarding,  combinedly,  such  produce  as  would  otherwise  re- 
main on  your  hands  and  perish.  You  know  already  what  united 
effort  can  accomplish.  Association  has  built  your  churches  and 
established  your  colleges,  and  it  may  now  more  than  ever  be  use- 
ful to  you,  and  enable  you  to  recover  your  past  prosperity,  power 
and  influence.  I  can  hardly  comprehend  that  South  Carolina 
should  be  so  slow  to  move.  Do  you  find  yourselves  comfortable 
or  prosperous,  or  have  you  lost  and  suffered  too  much,  and  cannot 
now  recover  your  energy?  All  my  earnest  efforts  have  only 
enabled  me  to  obtain  the  registry  of  about  200,000  acres  of  land 
in  our  own  State.  Nearly  a  million  acres  of  land  have  been  of- 
fered me  from  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  other 
Southern  States,  which  I  could  not  register,  of  course,  this  being 
a  State  institution  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  our  own  citizens. 
But  I  know  we  shall  succeed  at  last.  I  have  received  encourag- 
ing letters  from  our  European  agents.  They  encounter  very  bit- 
ter opposition  from  Western  periodicals.  South  Carolina  having 
been  specially  selected  for  slanderous  and  scurrilous  publications. 
But  this  very  rancor  convinces  me  that  we  are  obtaining  a  fa- 
vorable consideration.  I  have  received  many  encouraging  letters 
from  Northern  and  Western  parties  of  the  Union  also,  and  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  that  enterprise  and  capital  will  come  soon  to 
help  us  bear  our  burdens,  and  to  cover  our  land  with  the  sun- 
shine of  plenty.  Let  our  own  people  do  their  part.  Let  it  be 
the  business  of  those  that  have  more  public  spint,  enlightenment 
and  energy,  to  elucidate  this  matter  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
slower  minded,  and  to  agitate  it  continually  until  public  opinion 
shall  make  it  the  permanent  policy  of  the  State. 

When  your  fathers  came  here  first  to  settle  this  country  they 
found  a  wilderness  filled  with  savages.  And  it  is  said  ^^  they  were 
deemed  enemies  by  the  natives  because  they  were  strangers." 
Now,  you  have  civilization  everywhere,  you  have  established  cus- 
toms, safety  for  person  and  property^  and  will  soon  have  again 
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the  right  of  making  your  own  laws.  Why  should  you  not  suc- 
ceed where  your  fathers  succeeded,  where  your  opportunities  ex- 
ceed their  opportunities  a  thousand-fold  ?  And  if  they  could 
make  a  State  of  seven  hundred  thousand,  you  will  make  a  State 
of  four  millions  if  you  only  he  true  to  your  blood  and  descent, 
and  emulate  their  energy  and  perseverance.  You  have  honored 
your  manhood  by  vour  heroism,  but  now  that  the  sword  has  been 
turned  into  a  reapmg-hook  you  may  do  as  much  honor  to  your- 
selves and  the  land  of  your  birth,  by  your  courage  and  conduct 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  industry,  as  you  formerly  did  on 
the  field  of  gore  and  carnage.  Do  not  let  me,  who  am  only  an 
adopted  son  of  your  great  and  good  old  State,  excel  you,  who  are 
her  native  children,  in  the  love  of  her.  I  have  long  admired  your 
many  noble  qualities,  which,  to  me,  seem  the  germ  of  a  people 
destined  to  excel  all  others,  but  in  the  development  of  material 
riches  and  greatness.  Can  I  be  mistaken  ?  I  trust  not ;  and  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  in  his  infinite  goodness  and  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, may  have  permitted  your  present  great  distress  as  a  trans- 
ition to  a  future  of  more  perfect  happiness  and  a  more  glorious 
destiny. 


ART.  XI. -DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

l.—COTTON  AND  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 
The  latest  advicee  from  all  soturceB  are  in  the  aggregate  favorable  for  a^ 
comparatively  good  yield  of  cotton,  althoagh  particular  sections  have  suf- 
fered heavily  froin  rain  and  from  the  worm.  In  Texas  the  weather  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May  was  wet  and  bleak,  with  a  remarkably  cool 
temperature,  greatly  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  a  recent  com- 
mercial circular,  from  the  house  of  Dickinson  &  Cochran,  at^ouston,  says : 

June  opened  with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  continued  showery  up  to  within 
a  week  or  ten  days  past.  The  cotton  fields  with  us  usually  at  this  season 
present  a  rich  and  luxuriant  appearance,  with  bolls  rapidly  apfMt^aching  ma- 
turity. In  place  of  this,  the  crops  are  frilly  six  weeks  behind.  The  plant  is 
in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  one  inch  to  thirty  inches  high.  The  chance 
of  an  average  yield  are  greatly  jeopardized  by  this  extreme  backwardness. 
In  addition  to  tliis  lateness  of  the  plant  itself,  caused  by  the  unfavorable 
weather,  field  work  has  been  greatly  retarded.  The  freedmen,  working  aftei 
their  own  frkshion,  once  behind  in  their  daily  labor,  are  not  likely  to  re 
cover  the  lost  time  by  extra  exertion.  The  consequence  is,  eveiy  plantation 
has  more  or  less  foul  cotton,  which  is  in  great  danger  of  being  smothered  by 
weeds  and  grass ;  already  portions  of  ipany  fields  have  been  "  thrown  out " 
to  save  the  remainder. 

Com  has  received  more  attention  than  common  this  vear ;  frilly  half  of  all 
the  land  cultivated  being  planted  in  that  indispensable  article  of  Southern 
food ;  usually  the  proportion  was  two-fifths  com  and  three-fifths  cotton.  We 
see  no  reason,  even  with  a  favorable  season  from  this  time  on,  to  suppose 
the  number  g^  bales  tributary  to  the  Texas  -poriB  the  coming  season  will 
exceed  the  hist,  vis :  100,000  bales. 

In  all  the  lower  parishes  of  Louisiana,  and  in  several  coimties  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  worms  are  playing  sad  havoc,  and  the  evil  is  rapidly  spreading. 
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At  Point  Goupeo  a  lato  dispatch  informs  ua  that  the  destruction  waa  bo  com- 
plete and  thorough  that  some  plantations  have  been  abandoned  From  the 
Tensas  River  parishes  the  accounts  are  gloomy  enough,  many  plantations 
have  been  already  attacked,  and  those  in  safety  at  latest  advices  were  daily 
looking  for  the  dreaded  enemy.  The  caterpillar  has  appeared  on  the  Sea 
Islands  of  South  Carolina,  but  it  is  hoped  that  its  ravages  may  be  checked 
by  the  advanced  condition  of  the  plant  and  by  prompt  measures  for  its  de- 
struction. A  correspondent  of  the  LouisvUle  Journal^  writing  from  New 
Orleans,  gives  some  items  touching  the  condition  of  the  crops  along  the 
river.    He  says : 

In  coming  down  the  river  I  made  it  my  special  business  to  obtain  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  crops  and  the  freedmon,  as  well  as  the  situation 
generally,  and  the  result  is  more  favorable  than  I  had  anticipated.  The 
com  crop  was  everywhere  represented  as  virtually  secured,  ana  to  be  mag- 
nificent. There  is  a  single  field  of  this  valuable  cereal  in  Bolivar  county, 
Mississippi,  of  six  thousand  acres.  Cotton  was  looking  well,  but  in  some 
localities  the  grass  was  growing,  and  the  rains  must  have  made  it  worse. 
The  cotton  crop  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  part  of  the  season  yet  future. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  should  the  weather  prove  favorable,  half 
a  crop,  as  compared  with  that  of  1880,  will  be  made,  which  at  present  or 
prices  likely  to  rule,  will  bring  as  much  as  a  whole  crop  did  before  the 
war.  The  hopes  of  the  Southern  people  are  suspended,  so  to  speak,  upon  ia 
fair  cotton  crop.  As  the  prospect  for  this  grows  bright  or  gloomy,  so  will 
the  hearts  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  swell  witn  exultation  or  sink  into  some- 
thing  akin  to  despair.  On  some  plantations  that  foe  to  the  crop,  the  worm, 
has  appeared,  and  his  ravages  are  dreaded.  The  worm  flourishes  the  most 
vigorously  In  cold  wet  seasons. 

As  we  took  in  and  landed  passengers  at  nearly  every  stopping  place,  I 
liad  good  opportunities  to  converse  with  different  classes  of  persons  from  the 
interior,  and  almost  without  exception  found  them  cheerful  and  hopeful — 
more  so  than  I  expected.  Little  interest  in  politics  seemed  to  be  taken. 
The  subject,  in  fact,  was  rarely  introduced,  unless  I  did  it  myself.  To  the 
question,  how  do  the  freedmen  work  ?  the  answer  generally  was  that  they 
were  doing  wel^  much  better  than  last  year.  On  the  plantations  of  the 
Messrs.  Hampton,  Wade  and  Christopher,  in  Mississippi,  the  freedmen  have 
half  the  crop,  the  employers  furnishing  the  supplies  at  a  slight  advance 
upon  the  original  cost.    This  appears  to  be  the  rule  generally  adopted. 

From  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  reports  are  generally 
cheerful,  and  if  the  balance  of  the  season  continues  propitious,  the  material 
prosperity  of  these  States  will  make  decided  progress  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
The  wheat  crops  have  been  already  gathered,  the  com  is  looking  fine,  and 
all  that  is  now  wanted  is  a  month  or  two  of  fair  weather  and  a  late  frost  to 
crown  the  labors  of  the  planter  with  complete  success,  and  place  the  plant- 
ing interest  partially  on  its  legs  again. 

From  the  columns  of  the  I^ew  York  Shipping  List  we  extract  an  editorial 
of  date  August  7,  on  this  subject,  which  takes  upon  the  whole  a  rather  more 
unfavorable  view  of  the  prospecte  of  cotton  culture  than  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt.  With  regard,  however,  to  such  points  as  involve  a  limited  production 
fh>m  disorganized  labor,  from  a  closer  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
fh>m  the  crevasses  and  inundations  in  the  South-west,  fW>m  the  increased 
cost  of  food  and  material  generally,  from  the  onerous  burthen  of  the  tax  on 
cotton,  and  from  political  disabilities  and  disturbances,  there  can  be  no  dlf- 
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ferdnce  of  opinion,  aild  W0  can  only  hope  with  the  writer  that  the  approach- 
ing winter  will  develop  something  of  statesmanehip  in  those  who  have  the 
power  to  remove  many  of  the  obetaclea  which  now  obstruct  the  pathway  to 
a  successfal  competition  with  the  formidable  rivals  who  have  thriven  upon 
onr  disasters : 

As  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year,  estimates  as  to  the  probable  yield  of 
cotton  in  the  Southern  States  are  plentiful,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us 
to  remark  that  comparatively  little  importance  attaches  to  them.  Before 
the  war,  everything  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  staple  was  so  syste- 
matized that  the  yield,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  season,  could  bo  foretold 
with  remarkable  precision,  but  subsequent  events  have  so  changed  all  the 
conditions  of  culture,  that  estimates  have  come  to  be  the  merest  guesswork. 
Those  now  current  vary  from  two  million  bales  to  three  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions, and  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  the  yield  will  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween  the  two  extremes.  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing,  however,  to 
warrant  a  crop  approximating  the  maximum  figure,  although  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  reached.  The  accounts  brought  by  our  Southern  excnanges, 
as  well  as  information  received  from  private  sources,  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  unfavorable.  In  the  leading  Gulf  States  the  progress  of  the  plant 
seems  to  have  been  seriously  retarded  by  an  excess  of  moisture,  the  lack  of 
assiduous  culture,  and  the  ravages  of  the  army  worm,  which  has  made  its 
appearance  earlier  than  usual.  Added  to  theeo  drawbacks,  the  serious  inun- 
dktions  on  thb  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  increased  breadth  of  land  devoted 
to  corn  and  other  food  staples,  are  well  calculated  to  limit  the  crop  consid- 
erably below  the  somewhat  sanguine  expectations  of  last  Spring,  which 
were  based  upon  improved  seed,  and  the  hypothesis  that  laoor  had  been 
reorganized  upon  a  much  better  basis  than  last  year.  4n  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, and  some  sections  of  the  Atlantic  States,  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is 
more  encouraging,  and  the  yield  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  compensate, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  drawbacks  in  the  extreme  South.  But  in  any  event, 
no  estimates,  at  this  stage  of  the  season,  are  of  any  value  to  base  calcula- 
tions upon. 

The  cost  of  raising  clean  cotton  in  Mississippi  is  fomished  us  for  publica- 
tion by  a  practical  business  man  of  New  Orleans.  The  average  production 
of  one  laborer  has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  four  bales  of  cotton,  in  lint, 
at  450  lbs.  each — few  favored  places  in  the  cotton  region  surpassing  it.  He 
takes  a  small  farm  of  about  80  to  100  acres,  with  ten  hands,  as  a  criterion  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  cotton,  say : 

Ten  laborers,  at  four  bales  cotton  each,  makes  forty  bales,  of  460  lbs. 
each,  or  18,000  lbs.  clean  cotton  sold  at  25  cts.  per  lb $4,^^ 

MepeTiaesfor  bringing  to  market  and  adling — 

To  IVeight  per  river  of  40  bales  at  $1.50,  (per  railroad,  $3.50)  $60  00 

To  River  Insurance,  iper  cent,  on  $5,000 25  00 

To  Internal  Revenue  Tax,  at  2^  cts.  per  lb. .  .• 450  00 

To  Fire  Insurance,  i  per  cent,  on  $5,000 25  00 

To  weighing,  drayage,  storage,  at  75  cts.  per  bale 80  00 

To  brokerage.  Internal  Revenue,  &o.,  at  f  per  cent 28  12 

To  bagging  (7  yds.)  and  rope  (9  lbs.)  or  iron  ties,  at  $3.25 

per  bale 180  00 

To  petty  expenses 4  38 

To  commission  for  selling,  2i  per  cent 112  50 

. 865 

$8,685 
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PlantaHon  Expenses. 
To  wages  of  ten  laborers,  at  $15  per  month,  deducting  for 
the  year  two  months  for  absence,  idleness  or  sickness,  say 

ten  working  months,  at  f  150 $1,500 

To  rations  for  ten  laborers,  at  $60  per  annum 600 

To  com  and  feed  for  eight  mules  and  two  horses  during  six 
working  months,  at  25  cts.  per  day,  or  |75  per  month  . . .  450 

To  blacksmith's  bill 75 

To  wear  and  tear,  and  sundry  repairs 100 

To  groceries  and  necessaries  of  life,  wages  of  house  serv't,  &c,       500 

To  rent  of  plantation 500 

$3,725 

Loss $90 

Exclusive  of  incidental  expenses,  medical  assistance,  |x>ssible  loss  in  mules 
and  cattle,  land.  State  and  county  taxes,  and  interest  on  capital  invested. 

The  foregoing  statement,  we  are  assured,  is  based  upon  figures  represent- 
ing actual  transactions  daring  the  past  season.  Last  year  was,  on  the  whole, 
rather  exceptional,  in  the  matter  of  the  high  cost  of  food  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  the  movement  of  the  crop,  but  the  figures  are,  nevertheless,  believed 
to  be  sufficiently  near  the  mark  lor  idl  practical  purposes.  Our  friend  of  the 
Crescent  City  regards  the  future  of  cotton  culture  in  this  coimtry  in  much 
the  same  light  as  the  Commereial  BuUetin,  of  Boston,  which  argues  that, 
"  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  relations  between  labor  and  capital  in  the 
South,  and  the  increased  cost  of  subsistence  resulting  from  high  prices  gen- 
erally, it  is  probable  that  the  days  of  cheap  cotton  are  numbered.  HereaBer, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  raise  a  full  crop,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, as  regards  climate  and  season,  for  the  reason  that  the  kind  of  labor 
required  to  produce  it  is  distasteful  alike  to  the  African  and  Caucasian  races, 
and  cannot  be  commanded,  in  this  oountiy,  at  any  price  which  will  make 
the  business  of  cotton  planting  profitable." 

Events  will  prove  whether  this  view  is  the  correct  one  or  not.  The  pres- 
ent aspect  of  the  labor  question,  it  must  bo  confessed,  is  not  encouraging, 
but  we  trust  that  the  disturbed  elements  wiU  become  so  harmonized  that 
we  may  eventually  be  enabled  to  regain  the  ground  we  have  lost.  But  be- 
fore so  auspicious  a  result  can  be.reached,  the  vexed  question  of  reconstruc- 
tion must  be  definitely  settled,  and  the  error  of  imposing  a  tax  of  two  and  a 
half  cents  on  every  pound  of  cotton  raised,  corrected.  EJvents  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that  the  imposition  of  this  tax  was  impolitic,  and,  as  it 
is  understood  that  those  who  were  immediately  responsible  for  it  have  be- 
come conscious  of  their  mistake,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  rectified  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

The  increased  cost  of  American  cotton,  resulting  from  our  civil  war, 
has  already  proved  a  great  boon  to  Europe,  by  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  staple  in  new  fields.  England  has  opened,  and  is  opening,  access  by 
railroads  wherever  the  soil  and  climate  of  India  may  make  the  ^troduction 
and  extension  of  cotton  culture  available.  To  this  development  of  new  soil 
and  climates  is  to  be  added  the  dissemination  of  the  best  kinds  of  Amerfcan 
seed,  and  the  success  thus  achieved  encourages  the  cotton  lords  of  Lanca- 
shire to  hope  for  supplies  at  no  distant  period,  frJly  equal  to  those  they  have 
in  former  j^ears  drawn  fit>m  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Judging  from  the 
past,  nothing  that  experience,  enterprise  or  money  can  do,  will  be  omitted 
by  England  to  destroy  our  cotton  cidture  altogether,  and  it  will  be  a  grave 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  if  they  permit  our  rivals  to 
so  prejudice  this  great  interest,  as  to  turn  our  present  elements  of  disturb- 
ance permanently  to  their  own  advantage.  They  should  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  falsify  the  prediction  of  a  leading  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, not  many  months  ago,  to  the  efibct  tnat  henceforth  American  cotton 
will  not  figure  very  extenSvely  In  the  English  estimates  of  supply.    To  do 
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this,  it  will  be  abeolutelj  necessary  to  adjust  the  financial  and  labor  ques- 
tions upon  a  just  basis,  for  upon  such  adjustment  will  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  largely  hinge. 

The  estimate  incorporated  in  the  above  extract  of  the  cost  of  raising  dean 
cotton  last  year,  on  a  farm  of  100  acres,  seems  to  us  rather  overdrawn  in 
many  particulars,  unless  indeed  the  place  was  badly  managed.  The  num- 
ber of  laborers  employed  was  too  great  for  the  area  planted,  and  the  stock, 
eight  mules  and  two  horses,  in  excess  of  the  usual  supply.  We  have  before 
us  the  statistics  of  a  Carolina  cotton  estate  of  4,200  acres  (2,700  in  cultiva- 
tion) employing  before  the  war  254  slaves  (old  and  young)  and  60  mules  and 
mares,  which  yielded  331,000  lbs.  cotton,  and  a  large  excess  of  other  pro- 
ducts. Of  the  254  slaves  not  more  than  180  could  have  been  working  hands 
— an  unusual  proportion — which  would  give  to  each  hand  fifteen  acres  for 
cultivation.  As  some  of  the  mares  were  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  it  is 
safe  to  ap{>ortion  not  over  two  mules  to  the  hundred  acres.  The  profits  of 
this  plantation,  as  compiled  from  actual  figures  by  Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  in 
1848-0,  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

CAPITAL  rNVESTBD,  $150,152. 

Income  of  the  Farm, 

831,136  lbs.  cotton  at  7  cts #23,179  52 

Bacon  and  other  products  sold 2,480  00 

Increase  of  negroes,  say  5  per  cent,  (value  $89,000) 4,495  00 

$30,104  52 
Annual  expenses,  as  itemized  by  Mr.  R.,  a  full  estimate,  in- 
cluding freight  and  commission $6,791  48 

Net  income $23,813  04 

or  about  fifteen  and  one  half  per  cent.  In  the  estimate  of  expenses, 
$2,090J54  are  included  for  clothing,  etc.,  which  would  not  apply  to  the  pres- 
ent  system  of  labor. 

Assuming  this  estate  to  be  equally  well  managed  now,  estimating  the 
incidental  outlays  at  four  times  former,  cost,  and  adding  the  wages  of  180 
field  hands,  deducting  the  loss  of  the  slaves  from  the  capital  invested,  and 
leaving  the  other  values  unchanged,  the  increase  in  cost  of  stock,  etc.,  being 
more  than  made  up  by  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  land,  and  the  result 
should  be  as  follows : 

CAPITAL  INVESTED, 

Income  of  iKe  Farm, 

881,136  lbs.  cotton,  at  25  cts $82,784  00 

Surplus  minor  products  sold  (at  twice  the  value  in  1849). . .       4,860  00 

$87,644  00 
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Expenses.  '      , 

Wages  of  180  field  hands  at  $150  per  annum. .    $27,000  00 

Tax,  2i  ctfl.  on  331,136  lbs 8,278  40 

Incidental  expenses,  at  four  times  cost  in  1849. .     18,805  60 

$54,084  00 

leaving $33,560  00 

as  the  net  income,  */  the  labor  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  orUy  aa  well  as  it 
did  under  the  old  system.  Free  labor,  all  over  the  world,  has  ever  been 
superior  to  that  of  slaves,  with  the  single  exception — which  brings  in  here 
that  fatal  ^— of  free  Uaek  labor.  With  180  white  field  hands,  such  an  estate 
as  we  are  now  considering  could  produce  clean  cotton  at  fifteen  cents  gold 
per  pound,  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit  which  few:  industries  now  yield. 
The  experiment  has  been  made  in  various  localities,  and  has  uniformly 
proved  successfol.  The  German  colony  in  Texas  is  a  case  in  point,  and  in 
several  cases  rejwrted  to  us  of  small  estates,  worked  this  season  exclusively 
by  white  labor,  of  both  foreign  and  native  origin,  the  results  have  been  most 
promising. 

The  last  estimate  given  is  of  course  based  upon  the  production  at  home  of 
a  surplus  of  provisions  over  consumption,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
condition  of  things  which  has  existed  since  the  war.  The  fine  crops  made 
this  year  will  restore  the  farming  interests  in  this  particular  to  the  old  sta- 
tus, and  hence  the  experiences  of  the  crop  of  '68  will  furnish  the  first  true 
test  of  the  practicability  of  growing  cotton  with  free  labor  advantageously. 
Our  conviction  is,  that  untrammeled  by  adverse  legislation,  the  future  of  the 
cotton  planting  interests  is  full  of  hope,  if  but  due  energy,  zeal  and  perse- 
verance, and  a  prudent  enterprise  in  the  adoption  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments and  the  encouragement  of  immigration  be  manifested. 

The  press  at  the  North,  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  are  beginning  to 
see — not  the  injustice,  for  that  would  be  a  recommendation  to  most  of  them 
— ^but  the  suicidal  tendency  of  the  tax  on  cotton,  and  are  now  agitating 
for  its  repeal.  The  attention  ^ven  to  the  subject  of  home  manufactures  is 
a  diversion  of  thought  and  capital  as  unlooked  for  as  it  is  fatal  to  their  own 
interests,  and  hence  from  their  cupidity  and  selfishness — resistless  argu- 
ments— some  relief  from  this  burthen  may  be  safely  anticipated.  The  great 
North-west  stands  appalled  at  the  many  com  fields  and  the  golden  harvest 
of  the  South ;  sees  the  sceptre  so  long  hers  slipping  from  her  grasp,  and  will 
make  haste  to  undo  the  work  of  her  mean-spirited  representatives,  who 
have  no  thought  except  by  sufferance  of,  and  dare  not  vote  otherwise  than 
dictated  to  by,  their  New  England  masters. 

The  Boston  Post  gives  some  very  clear  and  sensible  views  on  this  subject, 
which  are  worthy  of  attention.    It  says : 

We  believe  it  has  been  found  out  at  last  by  the  Congressional  leaders  who 
are  responsible  for  the  cotton  tax  law,  that  it  is  an  egregious  error,  to  be 
corrected  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  is  a  pity  that  actual  experiment 
should  have  been  required  in  order  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  fallaciousness 
of  a  theory  on  which  such  legislation  is  based.  To  impose  a  three  cent,  or 
a  two  cent,  tax  on  every  pound  of  cotton  that  is  raised,  whether  for  greed 
or  punishment,  ought  to  be  seen  to  be  fatal  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
laid ;  for  the  North  is  assuredly  crippled  in  its  cotton  manufacture,  as  well 
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as  in  its  trading  interests,  by  placing  a  burden  on  this  important  staple ; 
and  its  own  punishment  is  hardlj  less  tlian  that  of  the  cotton-producing 
section  itself,  m  the  reactionary  effect  on  its  general  condition  and  temper. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  lay  such  a  tax  on  the  staple  production  of  the  South, 
and  we  expect  to  see  it  rectified  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Does  it  require  any  but  the  shallowest  insight  into  political  economy,  to. 
comprehend  that  whatever  discourages  production  Impoverishes  the  coun- 
try ?  It  is  like  enacting  that  a  particular  branch  of  agriculture  shall  no 
longer  be  pursued.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  our  legislation  to  tax  anything 
which  is  produced  directly  from  the  earth ;  and  when  the  great  value  of  the 
crop  of  cotton,  both  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  fairly  estimated,  our 
astonishment  is  directed  quite  as  much  to  the  folly  of  such  a  measure  as  to 
its  injustice.  It  may  be  esteemed  in  the  nature  of  a  punishment  for  the 
people  of  the  South,  to  forbid  their  raising  cotton  by  making  it  practically 
impossible ;  but  they  can  grow  wheat  and  com  instead,  and  upon  these  they 
can  subsist  far  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  country  can  do  without  the  fleecy 
product  which  makes  mills  hum  with  industry,  maintains  a  healthy  circula- 
tion in  domestic  trade,  and  loads  vessels  at  our  wharves  for  foreign  voyages. 
The  North  derives  an  equal,  if  not  indeed  a  greater  advantage  m)m  cotton 
than  the  section  actually  producing  it ;  and  that  passion  must  be  wholly 
blind  which  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  on  which  side  the  damage  is  chiefly 
done  by  a  revengeful  statute  of  this  character. 

The  existing  tax  drives  the  South  to  directly  manufacturing  for  itself. 
It  likewise  diverts  its  industry  into  more  profitable  channels,  thus  creating 
the  variety  which  will  soon  enough  betray  its  effect  in  the  industrial  inde- 
pendence of  its  people.  That  will  be  well  for  that  section,  but  it  is  a  pros- 
perity gained  by  suddenly  withering  our  own.  Never  before  this  year  has 
that  section  raised  its  own  flour.  That  is  a  story  with  a  moral  to  it.  The 
starvation  experience  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  course  stimulated  the 
people  to  planting  com  and  sowing  wheat,  but  they  would  have  tried  to 
raise  a  large  crop  of  cotton  likewise,  but  for  the  Ck>ngressional  tax.  Theirs 
is  the  only  strip  of  territory  on  the  globe  on  whose  surface  cotton  can  be 
raised,  of  just  the  right  length  of  staple  for  spinning ;  and  having  thus  the 
monopoly  of  the  world,  our  Congressmen  commit  the  blunder  of  seeking  to 
punish  the  people  of  the  South  by  making  it  impracticable  for  them  to  raise 
cotton.  They  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  extend  to  them,  if  anything,  idl 
the  facilities  possible  for  making  crops  of  the  largest  size,  since  the  benefit 
is  fiirthest  from  being  local,  but  is  national  in  the  widest  practical  sense. 

There  has  always  been  an  active  trade  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  the  West  and  the  South.  The  South  took  its  bread  from  the  "West, 
besides  other  articles  raised  there,  better  than  they  could  be  at  the  South, 
except  to  the  displacement  of  cotton.  But  if  it  is  to  be  forbidden  to  raise 
the  latter,  it  will  turn  to  producing  what  it  formerly  purchased  with  its 
cotton  and  rice  and  tobacco  from  the  West ;  and  the  sequel  is  just  so  much 
stagnation  in  the  trade  of  the  West.  It  is  like  choking  up  one  of  the  arte- 
ries of  our  national  circulation.  There  never  was  a  completer  circuit  and 
harmony  of  se<^onal  interests  than  formerly  existed ;  the  South  produced 
cotton ;  the  West  grain  and  meat ;  and  the  East  manufactured  goods,  in 
large  part  from  the  very  cotton  it  bought  of  the  South.  Each  depended  on 
and  aided  the  other.  But  certain  politicians,  for  party  reasons  only,  are 
resolved  that  these  relations  shall  not  be  restored ;  and  until  they  are  in 
some  shape,  practically  at  least,  the  progress  of  our  common  interests  and 
the  development  of  the  general  prosperity  will  be  seriously  retarded.  There 
is  nothing  left  in  the  matter  but  for  Congress  to  repeal  this  tax  on  cotton  as 
soon  as  it  is  fairly  proposed  to  its  members. 

Impediments  exist  as  to  the  movements  of  the  growing  crop  which  will 
call  for  continued  cash  advances  from  Northern  commission  houses  in  the 
cotton  trade  before  we  can  look  for  adequate  supplies  even  for  domestic  pur- 
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poses.  Factors  in  the  leading  Sonthein  cities  have  long  fdnce  exhausted 
their  resonrces  in  fdmishing  implements,  fertilizers,  provisions,  etc.,  and  so 
limited  is  banking  capital  throughout  the  South,  that  first-class  planters' 
paper,  with  the  best  dty  acceptances,  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  two  per  cent, 
a  month  discount.  The  obstacles  imposed  by  the  stringent  regulations  gov- 
erning the  collection  of  the  internal  tax  are  ablj  stated  in  a  brief  editorial 
from  the  Ifeto  York  Daily  BuUetin  which  is  subjoined : 

The  season  is  rapidlj  approaching  when  the  question  of  the  movement  of 
the  Southern  crops  wiU  be  a  subject  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
In  ordinary  times  large  advances  are  required  for  the  purpose,  and  planters 
were  in  .the  habit  of  obtaining  advances  on  the  maturing  crop.  But  this 
resource  can  now  only  be  available  to  a  limited  extent,  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  capital  and  credit,  and  the  general  want  of  currency  in  the  South.  But 
there  are  other  and  more  important  obstacles  to  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
crop  to  a  market,  arising  from  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Southern 
States  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

First  there  is  the  injudicious  levy  of  the  tax  on  cotton.  The  mere  pre- 
payment of  the  tax  imposes  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  resources  of  planters 
and  jobbers.  A  sum  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  is  required 
to  be  paid  in  taxes  before  the  staple  can  reach  its  ultimate  destination. 
That  this  tax  in  the  present  prostrate  condition  of  the  South  operates  as  a 
serious  check  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  crop  cannot  be  doubted. 
Then  again  the  crop,  according  to  law,  cannot  be  removed  from  the  respect- 
ive collection  districts  without  prepayment  of  the  tax  duly  certified  and 
stamped  on  the  bales  by  government  collectors.  Steamboat  proprietors  and 
r^road  companies  and  transportation  agents  are  prohibited  from  removing 
cotton  out  of  the  district  until  the  tax  has  been  duly  paid,  and  until  the  cot- 
ton has  been  stamped  and  marked.  A  bale  Of  untaxed,  unstamped  cotton 
for  example,  cannot  reach  Mobile  from  any  district  in  Georgia  outside  of 
that  dty.  This  is  a  very  great  hardship.  The  Southern  Revenue  districts 
are  remote  and  sparsely  settled,  and  in  many  places  the  light  draught  steam- 
ers only  ascend  the  rivers  once  a  year  to  carry  away  the  crop.  If  the  cotton 
is  not  ready  for  delivery  through  &ilure  or  Inability  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance of  a  government  officer  to  receive  the  tax  and  stamp  the  bales,  the 
chances  of  a  market  are  often  indefinitely  postponed. 

This  delay  is  to  be  deprecated  also  in  view  of  the  changed  labor  system 
of  the  South.  The  cotton  crop  has  been  to  a  considerable  oxtent  raised  on 
shares,  the  freedmen  and  the  planters  receiving  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
proceeds.  According  to  orders  from  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  wages  are  to 
be  a  lien  on  the  crops,  and  cotton  cannot  be  removed  imtil  the  freedmen 
have  received  their  wages  on  shares  in  cash.  Waving  all  consideration  re- 
specting the  motives  or  object  of  this  order,  it  is  apparent  that  in  many 
cases  it  will  probably  result  injuriously  to  workmen  and  employers,  as  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  planters  are  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for 
the  labor  in  advance  of  the  sale  of  the  staple.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  majority  of  planters  are  this  year  dependent  upon  the  sales  of  the 
crops  to  pay  the  wages  of  their  hands  and  other  expenses  of  production. 
Any  delay  in  the  payment  to  the  freedmen  is  to  be  specially  deprecated  on 
account  of  the  unfavorable  effect  it  will  have  upon  them  in  making  labor 
contracts  for  the  current  year.  Planters  must  therefore  resort  to  the  precsr 
rious  operation  of  borrowing  money  at  interest  to  raise  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment ot  taxes,  wages  and  other  expenses.  This  course  must  of  course  di- 
minish their  profits,  tending  as  it  does  to  increase  the  cost  of  cultivating  the 
staple.  A  mere  recital  of  these  facts  show  some  of  the  difficulties  the  South- 
em  planter  labors  under  in  endeavoring  to  compete  with  other  countries  in 
raising  cotton. 

A  correspondent  in  New  Orleans  desires  us  to  give  him  statistics  of  re- 
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oeipts  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  from  all  sources  for  a  series  of  years,  and  adds  : 
"  Mj  reason  for  desiring  to  know  this  is  that  the  South  seems  to  me  to  be 
producing  an  amount  of  cotton,  which  added  to  the  increment  of  the  supplies 
firom  East  India,  Brazil  and  Egypt,  will  bring  the  total  production  of  the 
world  very  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  in  1859-60,  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
we  must  look  for  a  reduction  in  price  to  a  much  lower  figure  than  the  arti- 
cle now  oonmiands,  which  for  middling  Orleans,  deducting  expenses  for 
transportation  from  plantation  to  market,  is  24^  and  25  cts.  per  lb.  Low 
middling  Orleans  is  pretty  near  the  average,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  an  average  of  22  and  24  cts.  on  the  plantation,  including  a  salary 
for  the  planter,  and  a  rent  for  his  land. 

"  If  cotton  should  go  to  18  or  20  cts.  for  low  mid.  Orleans,  what  is  the 
buyer  going  to  suffer  ?  how  will  the  loss  recoil  on  the  &ctor  and  through 
him  on  the  planter  f* 

The  latest  statistics  we  now  have  on  this  subject  embrace  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  from  all  sources  for  the  first  six  months  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years.    The  figures  denote  bales : 

From                     1868.             1804.  1865.  1866.  1867. 

United  SUtes 88,588  111,667  136,109  890,568  919,819 

Braril ; .  94,069  123,012  160,350  287,284  278,139 

Egypt 155,394  220,376  231,642  129,378  136,705 

West  Indies 13,987  30,078  61,488  64,820  66,771 

East  Indies 509,483  580,441  419,328  953,675  453,899 

China 98,345  265,872  112,210  4,190  1,934 

Total 909,916     1,330,956     1,121,137     2,829,874     1,851^775 

The  receipts  from  India  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  81st,  are  esti- 
mated at  about  1,200,000  baies,  there  having  been  on  the  80th  of  June 
nearly  800,000  bales  at  sea  for  Liverpool  and  London.  Our  exports  to  the 
same  ports  to  date  since  September  1, 1866,  are  about  1,210,000  bales.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  World  estimates  the  stock  on  hand  in  England  at 
the  end  of  the  coming  October  will  be : 

Americtn.  Sast  Indian. 
Bales.  Bales. 

Present  stock  in  Liverpool  on  29th  June,  1867 390,000       127,000 

Probable  supply  of  American  to  31st  October,  say  eight- 
een weeks,  which  will  average  15,000  per  week 270,000 

Of  East  Indian  there  are  now  at  sea  for  Liverpool, 
511,000,  and  the  June  shipments,  say  200,000— all  here 
before  31st  October 


711,000 


Supply 660,000       838,000 

The  consumption  and  export  for  six  months  of  Ameri- 
can has  been,  say  26,000  (actually  26,014),  and  of  East 
Indian,  21,000  (actually  20,703).   Multiply  them  by  18,  448,000       378,000 

Liverpool  stock,  Ist  November 212,000       460,000 

We  shall  endeavor  in  our  next  number  to  give  a  comparative  statement 
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extending  over  a  series  of  years,  of  the  qoantity  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  every  source.    The  necessary  data  are  not  now  at  hand. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  continue  to  show  a  steady  decline  weekly,  the  ag- 
gregate receipts  at  all  the  ports  footing  up  1,848,928  bales,  against  2,009,628 
same  time  last  year,  we  add  the  usual  statement : 

RECEIPTS  AND    EXPORTS    OP  COTTOK  (BALES)  SIKCB    SEPT.  1,  AND  STOCKS 
AT  DATES  MENTIONED. 


FORTS. 


New  Orleans,  Aug.  2 . . . 

MobUe,Aug.  a 

Charleston,  Ang.  3 

Sayannah.  Aug.  S 

Texas,  July  26 

New  York,  Aug.  9 

Florida,  Aug,  2^ 

North  CaroUna,  Ang.  9. 

Yii^nia,  Aug.  9 

Other  porte,  Aug.  9 

Total 


Receiyed 

since 

Sept.1. 


709,081 
229,150 
168,652 
282,611 
176,708 
116,624 
67,628 
87,899 
108,902 
81,780 


1,818,928 


BXPOBTXD  SINCE  SETT.  1  TO— 


Great 
Britain. 


401,118 
145,643 

74,806 
108,692 

69,242 

870,773 

8,019 

634 

18,011 

27,698 


France 


Other  ■  Total, 
for'gn. 


Ship-    I 
rocntfi  to  stock. 
Northern, 

Forte. 


160,852 

4,862 

8,521 

969 


28,844 


64.505 
8,606 
1,603| 


8,618 
64,675 
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616,475 
163,411 

79,932 
109,551 

67,855 

463,692 

8,019 

531 

18,011 

28,111 


280,796 
60,288 
88,057 

118,518 
89,842 


27,886 

5,780 

1,746 

2,878 

(w,wz  '     6,796 

'  72,000 

40,634  148 

87,866  ' 

90,602  I 


86,666 


1,204,880   196,(M1  183,220,  l,685,501i  746,448  i  151,ld4 


2.— TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  London  Times  asserts  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
the  computed  real  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  foreign  countries  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  was 
£44,630,028,  as  against  £47,229,962  in  the  first  quarter  of  1866  ;  and  from 
British  possessions  £6,474,008,  as  against  £9,689,653  in  1865— making  a  total 
of  £51,024,031  in  the  first  quarter  of  1867,  as  against  £56,819,615,  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1866,  and  £40,667,148  in  that  of  1865.  The  value 
of  the  impolite  from  the  United  States  fell  from  £12,241,771  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1866  to  £8,905,663  in  that  of  1867--a  difference  accounted  for  almost 
entirely  by  our  paying  £3,000,000  less  than  last  year  for  our  1,000,000  hun- 
dred weight  of  cotton.  The  imports  from  France  declined  from  £10,123,929 
to  £7,803,081  in  that  quarter ;  but  this  last  amount  was  more  by  nearly 
£1,800,000  than  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  18G5  ;  the  diminution  in  the  im- 
port of  grain  frx>m  France  has  been  marked  this  year,  amounting  in  the 
quarter  to  more  than  £1,260,000  for  wheat,  wheatmeal  and  flour.  The  de- 
cline in  the  imports  from  British  possessions  this  year  has  been  mainly  due 
to  the  trade  with  India,  the  import  of  cotton  thence  in  the  first  quarter 
having  fallen  to  one-third  of  the  quantity  imported  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1866,  and  the  value  from  £3,215,313  to  £696,187 ;  the  entire  imports  from 
India  fjalling  from  £4,036,179  to  £2,104,820.  The  decUired  valui?  of  the  ex- 
ports of  British  and  Irisli  product  and  manufactures  declined  from  £46,991,- 
175  in  the  first  quarter  of  1860,  to  £42,381,621,  still  nearly  £7,000,000  more 
than  in  1865— namely:  to  foreign  countries,  £36,272,900  in  1866,  and 
£82,780,833  in  1867 ;  and  to  British  possessions,  £10,718,256  in  1866,  and 
£9,600,788  in  1867.  This  result  Is  due  chiefly  to  the  exports  to  the  United 
Stotes  falling  from  £9,654,953  to  £7,448,868,  and  the  exports  to  Australia 
from  £2,852,841  to  £1,634,841.  There  was  a  large  decline  in  the  export  of 
cotton,  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  to  the  ITnited  Statcet,  and  a  less 
amount  of  articles  of  clothing,  of  machinery,  and  of  metals  were  sent  to 
Australia. 
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3.— COMMERCE  OP  CHICAGO. 

FRMf  a  letter  dated  in  1883,  now  for  tlie  first  time  published,  and  going 
the  rounds  of  the  press,  we  cull  an  extract : 

"  I  am  at  Chicago,  which  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  lake  Michi- 
gan. It  has  long  been  a  trading  post  with  the  Indians  and  a  military  post 
last  war,  when  the  garrison  was  massacred  by  the  Indians.  It  is  three  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Detroit.  In  the  spring,  when  I  came  here,  there  were 
but  a  few  log  cabins.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  frame  houses  have  been 
built  this  summer.  The  place  will  soon  make  an  important  town,  as  it  is 
the  only  harbor  on  the  coast.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended 
this  summer  and  fall  on  the  harbor.  This  was  appropriated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Next  year  a  much  greater  sum.  Society  was  bad  when  I  first  came 
here,  but  since,  many  good  inhabitants  have  come  in.  Tliree  religious  so- 
cieties are  organized  here,  and  three  churches  are  building,  viz. :  Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist  and  Methodist.  There  are  also  many  heathen  in  the  place, 
but  their  influence  is  declining.  A  canal  is  laid  out  to  the  rapids  on  Fox 
River,  a  distance  of  ninety -three  miles.  As  soon  as  their  canal  is  finished  it 
will  help  the  plaoe  much.  The  country  around  this  place  is  not  good,  but 
back  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  it  is  a  most  beautiful  country  of  rolling  prairie 
with  groves  of  timber.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  farm  is  to  fence  and 
break  up.  There  are  as  good  crops  of  com  and  wheat  as  I  ever  saw.  The 
land  is  owned  by  Government  and  is  not  surveyed  yet.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
make  selections.  The  price  will  be  $1.25  an  acre.  Money  is  more  plenty 
here  than  I  ever  saw  it  before.  Our  town  has  been  filled  with  Indians  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  for  four  weeks  past,  and  also  strangers  and 
French  traders.  The  Indians  came  to  receive  the  payment  for  lands  which 
they  had  sold  before.  The  United  States  Commissioners  have  effected  with 
them  the  most  important  treaty  that  has  ever  been  made.  They  have  sold 
all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

"  All  the  time  the  Indians  have  been  here  they  received  rations  from  Gov- 
ernment. They  sold  their  land,  in  all  above  four  millions  of  acres,  for 
$1,100,000,  to  bo  paid  in  twenty-five  years.  They  received  now,  on  the  treaty 
before  this,  $56,000  in  cash  and  $130,000  in  goods.  The  payment  closes  to- 
day." 

After  reading  this  brief  description  of  what  Chicago  was  only  thirty-four 
years  ago,  we  invite  attention  to  the  contrast  as  shown  in  the  following  sta- 
tistics compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  its  Board  of  Trade : 

The  total  shipments  of  all  kinds  of  grain  from  Chicago  are  thus  reported 
for  the  past  twenty-nine  years,  the  flour  being  reduced  to  wheat : 


Year.  Bushels. 

1888 78 

1839 3,672 

1840 10,000 

1841 40,000 

1842 586,907 

1843 688.907 

1844 923,404 

1845 1,024.620 

1846 1,599,619 

1847 2,243,201 

1848 3,001,740 

1849 2,769,111 

1850 1,880,988 

1851 4,646,291 

1852 5,878,141 


Year.  Bushels. 

1853 6,412,181 

1854 13,932.320 

1855 16,033,700 

1856 21,583,221 

1857 18,032,678 

1858 20,035,166 

1859 16,771,812 

1860 31,108.759 

1861 50,481,862 

1862 66,484,110 

1863   54,741,839 

1864^ 47,124,494 

1865-6 53.212,224 

1866-7 66,736,660 
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The  beef  packed  in  Chicago  for  sixteen  years  were  fiom  the  following 


numbers  of  cattle 
Year. 

1851 21,806 

1862 24,668 

1863 25,431 

1854 23,691 

1866 28.972 

1856 14,971 

1857 84,675 

1858 45,603 


Year. 

1859 51,606 

1860 84,623 

1861 53,754 

1862 59,687 

1863 70,086 

1864-5 92,459 

186Ch^ 27.172 

186^7 25,998 


The  following  table  shows  the  nmnber  of  hogs  packed  at  Chicago,  once 


1851-2: 

Season.  Number. 

1851-2 22,086 

1862-8 48,156 

1853-4 52,849 

1854r^ 78,694 

1865-6 80,880 

185^7 74,000 

1857-8 99,262 

1858-9 179,684 


Season.  Number. 

1859-60 151,889 

1860-1 271,805 

1861-2 505,691 

1862-8 970,264 

1868-4 904,659 

1864-5 760,514 

1865-6 507.855 

1866-7 639,332 


The  average  weight  per  head  was  nearly  one  pound  heavier,  and  the*  yield 
of  lard  2  7-8  poun£  more  than  last  year.  The  number  of  houses  engaged 
in  the  business  was  42. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  wool  for  twelve  years : 

Year.                                                        Received.  Forwarded, 

pounds.  pounds. 

1855 1,943,416  2,158.462 

1856 1,858,920  675,908 

1857 1.106  821  1,062,881 

1858 1,058,626  1,038,674 

1859 918,319  984,595 

1860 859,248  889,269 

1861 1,184,208  1,860,617 

1862 1,628,571.  2,101,514 

1863-4 2,831,194  8,485,967 

1864-5 4,804,388  7,654,379 

1865-6 7,639,749  9,923,069 

1866-7 12,200,640  12,391,938 

4^THB  FUTUBE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  PRICES. 

The  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  is  regarded  by  the  New  York  Buh 
Ictifi  not  as  the  principal  reason  for  expecting  better  business  the  coming 
year.  It  regards  the  prospect  to  rest  chiefly  on  "  the  certainty  of  values  re- 
maining somewhere  near  the  present  standard."  As  nobody  buys  on  a  de- 
clining market,  it  thinks  the  "  general  decline  in  prices  has  been  the  lead- 
ing cause  for  the  fi^reat  stagnation  in  trade  during  the  past  year."  Arguing 
from  this  the  BttUetm  says : 

''  The  point  we  would  urge,  then,  is  simply  this ;  that  while  a  return  to 
specie  payment  has  been  talked  of,  and  fifty  different  methods  suggested  to 
the  government  for  reaching  that  desirable  end,  we  have  quietly  been  ac- 
complishing one  of  the  most  difficult  and  trying  portions  of  the  task,  in  the 
reduction  of  prices  from  the  inflated,  exorbitant  rates  at  which  they  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  war  to  a  point  very  much  nearer  a  gold  value — and  this 
has  been  done  without  any  such  wide-spread  financial  panic,  or  sacrifice  of 
property,  as  was  by  many  deemed  almost  unavoidable  a  year  ago.    For  this 
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eecftpe  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  cash  vystem  of  bueinees  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  1861. 

"  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  coming  twelve  months  will  see  a  de- 
cline in  values  at  all  equal  to  that  which  has  occurred  during  the  past,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  a  few  articles  where  prices  have  been  sustained  by  scarcity 
or  other  artificial  causes,  as  for  instance  in  breadstufSi.  A  further  material 
dedine  must  now  depend  chiefly  on  a  decline  in  gold,  which  can  take  place 
only  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  paper  currency  afloat,  and  this  will  be^ 
and  for  the  safety  of  our  finances  should  be— done  by  a  very  gradual  process." 


ART.  XII.-DEPAETMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

1.— RAILROAD  PROGRESS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Fob  the  following  statement  concerning  some  of  the  leading  railroad 
enterprises  at  the  South,  we  are  indebted  to  the  colunms  of  the  Financial 
Chronicle,  a  paper  published  in  New  York,  and  ranking  with  the  best  of 
the  commercial  publications  of  the  day.  Its  efforts  in  behalf  of  practical 
industrial  reconstruction  are  able  and  praiseworthy.  Its  facts  and  figures 
are  always  reliable : 

While  all  eyes  are  anxiously  turned  towards  the  South,  wishing  for  that 
day^when  xwlitical  union  shall  again  be  perfeicted  and  its  blessings  realized, 
it  becomes  of  special  importance  to  know  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  in- 
dustrial progress  is  being  made  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Reconstruc- 
tion, to  be  of  much  value,  must  begin  with  or  find  its  chief  support  in  a 
revival  of  business  enterprise.  Hence  no  better  indication  of  the  progress 
towards  an  effective  reunion  can  be  desired  than  is  furnished  in  the  rapid 
railroad  development  now  taking  place  in  many  of  the  Southern  States. 

When  the  civil  war  arrested  progress  in  Southern  railroads,  there  were 
10,082  miles  of  road  building  or  actually  completed  in  the  fourteen  slave- 
holding  States.  On  the  1st  of  Januanr  last  there  were  16,742  miles  in  prog- , 
ress  or  completed  in  those  States ;  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  nearly 
6,000  miles  of  road  in  course  of  construction,  the  completion  of  which  is 
pushed  forward  with  an  energy  that  is  only  liniited  by  the  supply  of  capital. 
Many  of  the  new  lines  are  of  great  imxwrtance,  and  constitute  new  trunk 
roads  for  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  remote  and 
important  sections  of  country,  or  else  they  form  branch  lines  in  connection 
with  old-established  roads.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  these  new  enter- 
prises are  in  Texas.  Since  the  close  of  the  war,  great  activity  has  been 
manifested  in  this  particular  in  that  State,  and  at  present  there  are  within 
its  limits  not  less  tnan  1,200  miles  of  road  in  process  of  construction.  Some 
of  these  lines  are  of  great  importance,  and  will  open  up  the  resources  of  the 
richest  part  of  the  State  to  commerce.  The  Texas  Central,  to  be  finished 
probably  in  1868,  traverses  a  rich  wheat-growing  region,  and  will  ultimately 
connect  with  the  Indian  nation — soon  to  be  opened  to  civilization — with 
Kansas  and  with  the  Qreat  Pacific  line  to  California.  Branch  lines  are  to 
be  buUt  to  Galveston  and  Houston,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  thus  bring- 
ing the  almost  boundless  resources  of  the  interior  of  Texas  within  reach  of 
the  Gulf  ports.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  construct  a  ship  canal  from 
Houston  to  Galveston  Bay.  The  route  has  been  already  surveyed,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  canal  100  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep  can  be  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $750,000  in  specie.  This  will  provide  a  much-needed  outlet  to  the 
sea  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Texas,  and  its  completion  will  soon 
be  a  commercial  necessity,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  State. 
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Next  to  Texas,  the  most  important  railroad  enterprises  occur  probably 
in  Vir^nia,  This  State  has  been  foremost  in  all  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment since  the  war,  and,  considerinp^  the  limited  resonroes  and  credit  at  her 
disposal,  it  most  be  admitted  that  immense  proj^ress  has  been  made.  Last 
week  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  was  opened  to  Covington,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Covington  and  Ohio  Railroad,  thus  aniting  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  with  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  This  is  a  most  important  work,  on 
accomit  of  the  connecting  links  that  bring  so  large  a  portion  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Virginia  within  reach  of  a  home  and  a  foreign  market — for  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamships  between  Norfolk  and  Europe 
is  an  important  event  of  recent  Virginia  development.  Another  prominent 
line  is  that  contemplated  between  the  Kanawha  region  and  Richmond.  The 
Virginia  Legislature  at  its  last  session  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  for 
the  construction  of  this  road,  which  has  been  contracted  for  and  will  soon 
be  conmienced.  It  is  intended  to  tap  a  region  abounding  in  iron,  lead,  salt, 
coal,  manganese  and  other  minerals,  and  bring  these  products  to  a  market. 
Virginia  is  richer  than  Pennsylvania  in  natural  wealth,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  region  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  progress  in 
that  State. 

But  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  designed  to  connect  the  commerce 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  tide  water,  is  one  of  the  grandest  schemes 
ever  contemplated  for  the  industrial  development  of  Virginia,  and  must  add 
largelv  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Richmond.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  it  will  be  commenced  immediately.  The  city  of  Richmond  has 
subscribed  $2,000,000  towards  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  people  of 
Augusta  County  are  about  to  vote  on  a  proposition  to  aid  it  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000.  Other  counties  and  cities  in  the  State  have  already  taken 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  work  would  be 
completed  by  capital  raised  exclusively  in  that  State.  The  extension  of  the 
James  River  Canal  to  the  Ohio— thus  affording  water  commimication  be- 
tween the  west  and  the  seaboard — is  also  a  project  of  kindred  importance. 
This  was  an  enterprise  that  attracted  the  attcniion  of  Washington,  and  was 
urged  by  him  with  great  energy  as  a  commercial  necessity  for  the  Stat«. 
But  inaction  at  that  time  left  the  prize  to  be  carried  off  by  New  York 
through  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
a  fair  probability  of  the  work  being  completed,  as  the  existing  Virginia 
Canal,  of  which  the  proposed  line  is  an  extension,  has  fallen  Into  the  hands 
of  a  French  company  which,  it  is  said,  intends  to  prosecute  the  work  with- 
out delay,  as  soon  as  its  charter  shall  have  been  fully  confirmed. 

These  Virginia  railroad  and  canal  enterprises,,  although  of  the  highest 
importance  on  account  of  their  influence  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  are  only  subsidiary  to  a  still  grander  project  that  is  intended  to 
divert  to  Richmond  a  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific.  Richmond 
has  now  direct  communication  with  Memphis.  The  railroad  from  Memphis 
to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  will  be  finished  within  a  few  months.  A  Texas 
company  has  undertaken  the  work  of  building  a  road  that  will  unite 
Nortliem  Texas  and  the  Rio  Grande  with  Arkansas.  General  Fremont  is 
now  pushing  a  railroad  through  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Chihuahua  and 
Senora,  that  will  connect  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  James  River  v/a  Little 
Rock  and  Memphis,  with  Guaymas,  in  California ;  hence,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  another  year  it  is  expected  that  Richmond  will  be  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  San  Francisco. 

The  railroad  and  canal  improvements  in  the  other  Southern  States  are  a!so 
of  considerable  importance.  In  Alabama  recent  arrangements  have  con- 
nected the  Will's  VaDey  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  into  the  Chattanooga 
and  New  Orleans  line.  This  road  will  be  completed  to  the  Alabama  State 
line  in  October  next,  and  the  cars  will  be  running  to  Gadsden  within' eight 
months.  A  short  link  of  thirty  miles — which  is  now  being  graded — will 
then  connect  Selmo  with  Chattanooga.  This  road  wiU  open  up  the  grain 
lands  of  Alabama  to  the  great  Northern  and  Western  markets,  and  will  im- 
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part  new  energy  and  industry  to  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  country  in  the 
Union.  The  dnarleston,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Topeka,  and  the  New  Orleans 
and  Chattanooga  railroads  will  all  cross  the  Coosa  River  near  Gadsden,  and 
that  place  will  then  become,  next  to  Atlanta,  the  most  important  railroad 
centre  in  the  interior  of  the  Southwestern  States.  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
are  competing  for  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  the  capital  of  these 
wealthy  cities  has  been  available  in  improving  and  perfecting  the  commu- 
nications with  Mobile,  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans.  Nearly  all  the  South- 
em  cities  are  taking  measures  to  extend  their  railroad  communications  with 
the  interior.  Savannah  was  almost  the  first  to  put  in  order  its  old  roads 
and  plan  new  connections.  Charleston  has  evinccKl  a  decided  activity  in  the 
matter,  and  is  once  more  in  direct  railroad  communication  with  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Memphis.  In  a  word,  from  almost  every  seaport  along  the 
Southern  coast  connections  are  being  effected  with  one  or  another  of  the 
leading  trunk  lines  that  compose  the  admirable  net-work  of  Southern  rail- 
roads. North  Carolina  seems  to  be  the  most  backward,  but  the  project  of 
r^iring  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  which  will  probably  be  soon  completed, 
wUl  open  that  State  to  a  new  career  of  industry  and  wealth. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  presenting  in  detail  all  of  even  the  larger 
roads  projected,  and  much  loss  can  we  make  room  to  describe  the  numerous 
shorter  enterprises  in  progress  in  the  Southern  States.  Enough  has  been 
givenjto  indicate  that  the  Southern  people  manifest  an  energy  and  interest 
upon  the  subject,  that  could  scarcelv  have  been  anticipated  at  the  close  of 
a  long  and  exhausting  dvil  war.  They  have  been  greatly  aided  in  the  work 
of  industrial  reorganization  by  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  restoring  the  military  railroads  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  orig- 
inal owners  on  payment  of  a  fair  valuation  for  improvements  in  the  roads 
and  the  rolling  stock.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  progress  could 
have  been  made  in  case  a  different  policy  had  been  adopted  by  the  author- 
ities at  Washington. 

The  vigor  thus  manifested  at  the  South  in  opening  these  great  lines  of 
Southern  trade  is  also  very  important,  in  that  it  facilitates  the  restoration 
of  society  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  thus  affords  effective  guarantees  for 
the  future.  With  the  establishment  of  easy  intercourse  with  distant  mar- 
kets, the  vexed  labor  problem  was  divested  of  half  its.  difficulties.  To  all 
classes  the  one  resort  of  industry  was  the  only  possibility  of  the  future.  In 
this  view,  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  great  highways  of  mod- 
em travel  is  invested  with  a  grand  significance.  It  has  smoothed  past 
troubles,  and  will  lead  to  still  higher  benefits.  Politics  and  government  are 
dependent  upon  and  controlled  by  the  social  and  industrial  condition.  All 
that  is  now  required  \b  confidence  and  security,  and  when  these  shall  liave 
been  obtained,  the  South  will  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

2.— BLUE  RIDGE  RAILROAD  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  trust  that  some  measures  may  be  adopted  by  which  work  on  this 
important  link  in  the  line  connecting  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  with 
Charleston  may  be  renewed.  By  the  following  we  see  that  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  City  of  Charleston  have,  with  certain  provisions, 
agreed  to  retire  their  interests  in  favor  of  any  new  stock  which  may  be  sub- 
scribed, thus  creating  a  preferred  stock,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  remunera- 
tive. Much  of  the  heaviest  work  has  been  done  and  paid  for,  and,  with 
necessary  capital,  the  whole  line  could  soon  be  put  under  contract  and  urged 
to  a  rapid  completion.  The  action  of  the  City  Council,  of  Charleston,  is  em- 
bodied in  an  ordinance  as  follows : 

A  BILL  IN  BELATION  TO  THE  BLUB  RIDGE  llAILROAD. 

Wh(rea»,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  did,  on  the  eighteenth  day 
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of  September,  in  the  )rear  dgbteen  hundred  and  sizty-six,  pass  a  joint  reeo- 
Intion  of  the  following  tenor  and  effect,  to  wit : 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad 
ComDany  in  South  Carolina  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  to  deal  with 
the  shares  held  by  the  State  in  said  Company  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  shares  of  all  other  stockholders,  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  made 
with  any  other  companies  or  individuals,  for  the  completion  of  the  said 
Road,  by  the  issuing  of  preferred  shares,  er  reducing  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  the  State  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  City  of  Charleston  and 
other  stockholders  mar  consent  that  their  shares  shall  be  reduced,  or  in 
any  other  manner  in  which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  surroider  a  portion 
of  the  capited  already  invested  to  accomplish  the  construction  of  the  said 
Railroad :  Provided,  That  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  made,  the  State 
shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any  additional  assessment  on  the  shares  held." 

Aiid  wherecut,  the  City  Council  are  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  completion  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  by  any  reasonable  arrangement  that  will  conduce 
to  that  end : 

Kow  be  it  ordained,  That  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  do  hereby  consent 
to  defer  their  claim  for  dividends  on  all  stock  now  held  by  the  Corporation 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company  in  favor  of  any.new  stock  that  may  be 
duly  taken  in  said  Company,  so  far  as,  and  until  such  new  stockholders 
shall  receive  dividends  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  the  amounts  of  their  stock  respectively ;  Provided,  however,  that  if 
the  earnings  of  the  Company,  which  are  divided  as  profits,  shall  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  said  preferred  dividends  on  the  stock,  such 
excess  shall  be  applied  in  equal  ratio  to  the  old  and  the  new  stock.  Atid 
provided,  aUo^  that  the  stock  held  by  the  City  Council  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  additional  assessment ;  And  provided^  further,  that  if  the  dividends  for 
any  one  year  shall  be  short  of  seven  per  cent.,  the  defidency  thereof  shall 
not  be  made  up  out  of  the  earnings  of  any  future  year. 

8.— AN  IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

The  Savannah  Bepubliean  thus  refers  to  one  of  the  most  important  inven- 
tions connected  with  railroad  travel  yet  brought  to  our  notice.  Not  the 
least  of  its  claims  is  that  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  safety  of  travel  by  rail, 
a  consideration  which,  of  itself  justifies  all  the  success  the  inventor  may 
achieve : 

One  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  pertaining  to  railroads  that  has  ever 
been  made  has  recently  been  perfected  by  Mr.  J.  P.  White,  a  Savannah 
mechanic.  The  invention,  for  wiiich  ho  has  secured  a  patent,  was  conceived 
and  perfected  by  him  while  guarding  a  railroad  during  the  war.  The  main 
feature  of  the  switch  is  that  the  engineer  has  in  his  own  hands  the  .ma- 
chinery by  which  he  can  switch  the  train  from  the  main  to  the  outside  track 
while  the  train  is  in  motion.  It  is  adjusted  by  levers  attached  to  the  loco- 
motive in  fk)nt  of  the  forward  wheels,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  man- 
aged while  the  cars  are  in  ftill  motion.  These  levers  coming  in  contact  with 
others  attached  to  the  switch  itself,  produces  the  desired  change  immedi- 
ately. Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  lever  opposite  the  desired 
course  is  used.  As  soon  as  the  switch  is  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other 
it  locks  bv  means  of  levers,  and  remains  so  until  another  change  is  effected. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  great  time  and  expense  is  saved,  as 
the  switches  can  be  managed  by  the  engineer,  thus  abolishing  switch- 
tenders.  This  invention  is  ^so  a  sure  preventitive  of  cars  running  off  the 
track,  and  there  can  be  no  danger  of  loss  of  life  by  the  neglect  or  careless- 
ness of  switch-tenders.  For  railroads  it  is  really  invaluable,  and  we  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  railroad  fidends. 
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4.— STEAM.CAR  BRAKES. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  reoonnts  the  results  of  experiments  with  a 
new  steam-car  brake,  in  the  presence  of  several  railroad  dignitaries.  We 
hare,  oorselyes,  at  the  invitation  of  Mi.  Longhridge,  been  present  with  him 
at  a  test  of  his  invention  made  some  months  since,  and  felt  satisfied  then 
that  it  would  be  generally  adopted  by  railroad  managers  as  soon  as  its  un- 
doubted merit  became  known.  The  success  of  this  public  test  is  stated  as 
follows: 

For  thirty  years  past  efibrts  have  been  made  to  put  the  control  of  the 
brakes  of  railroad  trains  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer ;  but,  as  no  invention 
heretofore  made  would  enable  him  to  graduate  the  pressure  on  the  brakes 
to  any  degree  desired,  the  numerous  devices  have  failed  in  their  practical 
workings. 

Mr.  Wm.  Loughridge,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  lately  discovered  and  patented 
a  means  of  determining  in  {>ounds  the  required  pressure,  without  which  no 
engine  brake  can  be  practically  and  successfully  worked.  In  this  arrange- 
ment all  contingencies  are  obviated,  and  all  emergencies  are  guarded 
against  which  could  prevent  the  working  of  this  great  improvement. 

A  short  time  ago  invitations  were  extended  to  the  managers  of  the  var- 
ious railroads  throughout  the  United  States,  to  witness  the  operation  of  this 
invention  on  the  jNew  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  between  Communipaw  and 
Elizabeth. 

The  Pennfinrlvania  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna, 
New  York  and  Boston  Express  Lone,  Cincinnati  and  Zanesville,  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  Georgia  Railroad,  New  York  and  Erie,  Nar 
tional  Car-Spring  Company,  Union  Car  Company,  Illinois  Railroad  Company, 
Union  Car-Wheel  Company,  New  Jersey  Ridlroad  and  Transportation  Com- 
pmy,  Camden  and  Amboy  Railway  Company,  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad 
Company,  were  represented  by  their  leading  managers,  who  tested  the 
quahties  of  this  steam-break,  and  were  i>erfectly  satisfied  with  its  operations. 

The  following  description  will  give  an  idea  of  its  construction,  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  operation : 

The  brake  is  operated  by  a  steam  cylinder  with  84-inch  throw  of  piston. 
This  cylinder  is  placed  under  "  foot-board"  of  the  engine.  Nothing  is  seen 
on  the  en^eer's  stand  but  a  small  lever  that  opens  and  shuts  a  v^ve,  and 
a  f-inch  pipe  through  which  the  steam  passes  into  the  cylinder.  A  chain 
passes  around,  pullhig  on  the  piston  head.  This  chain  goes  through  the 
train,  connected  by  s^stions  of  rods  and  chains,  and  the  brakes  aro  applied 
through  the  agency  of  small  standards  in  the  centre  of  the  car.  By  means 
of  the  safety  valve  in  the  break  cylinder,  the  steam  escapes  when  the  pres- 
Buro  becomes  greater  than  required  for  the  best  breaking.  By  this  means 
the  great  evil  to  railroad  economy— of  sliding  wheels— is  obviated. 

At  a  former  test  seven  brakesmen  exerted  their  full  power  at  the  brake- 
windlass,  and  the  indicator  showed  the  following  differonce : 

A  exerted  a  power  of. 820 

B       "  "        304 

C       **  "        288 

D       "  "        272 

E       "  "        226 

F        "  "        192 

G,  a  beginner,  exerted  a  power  of. 160 

The  steam  brake  showed  a  power  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds^ 
The  same  power  was  exerted  at  the  trial,  with  the  same  result. 

The  following  will  show  how  quickly  a  train  may  be  stopped  at  different 
velocities : 
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When  running  at  a  speed  of  56  miles  to  the  hoar 
the  train  was  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  from  the 

point  where  the  signal  was  given  in 624 

2d  speed  of  train,  82  miles  per  hour 408 

8d    "             "       32  miles  per  hour 412 

4th  "             "       24  miles  per  hour 250 

6th  "             **       50  miles  per  hour 721 

6th"  "       50  miles  per  hour,  hand  brakes.  1817 


Time 
Dist&nee  stopping 

run  in  in 

feet  Mcdnds. 


16 
16 
16 
16 
21 
61 


The  engineers  who  have  used  it  express  their  admiration  of  its  use,  and 
the  engineer  on  the  Central  Railroad  on  the  train  on  which  the  brakes  has 
been  in  use  for  seven  months,  says  he  will  not  hereafter  run  a  train  to  which 
it  is  not  attached.  He  can  stop  a  train  within  two  feet  of  any  point  desig- 
nated at  any  rate  of  speed. 

6.— THE  GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  BRIDGK 

This  stupendous  enterprise  has  at  length  assumed  a  shape  which  enables 
us  to  speak  of  it  as  positively  inaugurated.  Work  is  to  commence  upon  it 
Immediately — the  necessary  funds  and  material  have  been  provided,  the 
plans  have  been  accepted,  and  the  officers  and  directors— men  of  energy  and 
position — announced.  The  St.  Lottis  EepuhUcan  gives  a  long  and  interesting 
description  of  the  work,  which,  in  view  of  the  Importance  ana  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  we  transcribe  in  full.    It  says  : 

The  inception  of  great  public  enterprises  is  generally  surrounded  with 
delays  and  difficulties.  It  matters  not  how  important  and  palpable  may  be 
the  improvement  contemplated,  whether  it  is  a  work  of  practical  utility  to 
the  community,  or  an  enduring  monument  of  a  nation's  glory  and  power, 
the  early  history  of  such  an  undertaking  is  generally  attended  with  opposi- 
tion and  difficulty.  Rival  interests  and  claims  almost  unavoidably  arise,  to 
which  are  added  the  embarrassments  of  conflicting  views  and  opinions, 
and  the  incredulity  and  misgivings  of  timid  and  irresolute  minds.  It  is 
only  by  persistent  effort  and  tireless  energy  that  the  great  work  progresses 
towards  completion  and  silences  the  murmurs  of  dlsrontent  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  grand  idea  of  the  designers,  and  the  practical  utility  and  importance 
of  the  end  achieved. 

In  the  matter  of  building  a  bridge  over  the  groat  river  which  rolls  past 
our  city,  the  same  delays  and  obstacles  usually  encountered  in  carrying  out 
important  undertakings  have  not  been  absent  to  hinder  and  embarrass  the 
noble  design. 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  the  project  first  originated.  Our  city  has, 
since  then,  expanded  its  limits,  and  advanced  to  be  the  leading  metropolis 
of  the  West.  Each  year  the  necessity  for  such  a  structure,  to  tacilitato  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  incr^ising  x)opulation, 
has  become  more  apparent.  But,  although  the  matter  came  periodically  up 
for  discussion,  no  definite  action  was  taken  in  the  premises.  Recently,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  the  question  has  been  revived  m  a  more  practical  and 
earnest  spirit  than  ever  before ;  and,  although  all  the  old  difficulties  in  the 
shape  of  rival  claims  and  interests  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of,  yet  it 
appears  that  a  bridge  is  actually  to  be  built  at  last,  and  that  the  work  will 
probably  commence  during  the  present  week.  We  are  aware  that  there 
exist  some  grave  legal  questions  as  to  the  two  different  charters  obtained 
for  the'purpose,  and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  partiet 
holding  the  different  charters,  but  on  these  disputed  points  we  do  not  pro- 
pose now  to  enter.   Whatever  may  be  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  companies. 
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it  appears  that  one  of  them,  the  St.  LouIb  and  lUinois  Bridge  Company,  has 
at  length  got  matters  into  working  shape,  and  is  now  aboat  to  commence 
the  great  undertaking.  ^ 

On  Wednesday  last,  formal  notice  was  sent  to  the  Majory'^and  permission 
asked  from  the  city  to  allow  the  company  to  occupy  the  levee  between 
Washington  Avenue  and  Green  Street  with  stone  and  other  material  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  first  abutment.  We  understand  also  that  all 
the  necessary  financial  and  other  arrangements  have  been  completed,  and 
the  important  work  may  now  be  regarded  as  actually  commenced.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  deem  it  proper  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  full  des- 
oiption  of  the  proposed  bridge,  and  also  some  facts  as  to  the  corporation 
under  whose  auspices  it  is  to  be  erected. 

The  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge  Company  are  Charles  E. 
Dickson,  President ;  Hon.  Barton  Bates,  Vice-Prudent ;  Mr.  James  B.  Eads, 
Chief  Engineer ;  and  Joseph  Cabot,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  stock-holders  include  many  of  our  most  practical  and  suc- 
cessftd  business  men  and  energetic  capitalists,  whose  identification  with  the 
enterprise  furnishes  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for  its  completion.  The  plan 
prepared  by  Mr.  Eads,  and  which  luis  been  adopted  br  the  Board,  is  compre- 
hensive in  character,  and  is  calculated  to  meet  the  local  wants  of  the  city 
proper,  and  the  demands  of  its  present  and  prospective  railroad  interests- 
avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  any  interruption  or  embarrassment  of  its  vast 
river  business.  In  view  oi  the  necessity  which  existed  for  a  central  loca- 
tion and  a  broad  avenue  for  entrance  to  and  egress  from  the  bridge,  the  foot 
of  Washington  Avenue  has  been  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  point  for 
the  western  terminus  of  the  great  bridge.  The  entrance  on  the  carriage- 
way and  footpaths  will  be  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Street,  about  17  feet 
north  of  the  northeast  comer  of  Washington  Avenue,  which,  at  this  point, 
has  an  ofiset,  and  extends  as  a  narrower  avenue  to  the  river.  A  double  track 
horse  railway  passing  through  the  carriage-way  of  the  bridge  will  connect 
at  this  point  with  such  street  railways  as  may  extend  to  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  will  cross  the  river  on  three  magnificent  arches  of  cast  steel,  surpass- 
ing in  extent  of  span  anything  of  the  kind  yet  constructed  The  two  side 
spans  will  be  497  feet  each,  and  the  central  515  feet  in  the  dear  between  the 
abutments.  In  ordinary  stages  of  water  there  will  be  from  60  to  75  feet  in 
the  clear  below  the  bridge  at  the  central  arch,  and  but  a  few  feet  less  under 
the  side  ones.  At  high  water  mark  there  will  be  about  50  feet.  These 
great  spans  will  give  sufficient  room  for  steamers,  and  when  the  wharf  is 
completed,  the  judicious  division  of  it,  effected  by  the  site  of  the  bridge,  be- 
tween steamers  trading  above  us  and  in  the  lower  rivers,  but  little  ne^ssity 
will  exist  for  their  passage  under  the  bridge  in  arriving  or  departing.  The 
roadway  for  i^ailway  trains,  through  which  a  double  track  will  be  laid,  and 
which,  of  course,  forms  a  permanent  object  of  interest  in  the  construction 
of  the  bridge,  will  be  suspended  from  the  iron  beams  supporting  the  car- 
riage-way, and  will  rest  on  the  lower  chords  of  trusses,  extending  from 
Water  Street  to  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Second  and  Third  Streets, 
on  this  side.  The  tracks  will  be  carried  of>er  Main  Street  at  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  street  to  obviate  any  inconvenience.  About  the  middle  of 
the  block  named  the  roadway  will  enter  a  tunnel,  extending  thence  under 
Washingfton  Avenue  to  Ninth  Street.  Here  the  tunnel  wSl  curve  round 
into  Eleventh  Street  at  Olive,  and  following  Eleventh  Street  to  the  south 
side  of  Clark  Avenue,  will  emerge  into  the  open  air  and  enter  a  grand  union 
depot,  a  short  distance  from  the  terminus  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  intended 
that  these  tracks  shall  be  arranged  to  accommodate  trains  going  in  any  di- 
rection, whether  of  6  feet  or  4  feet  8finch  gauge,  each  track  having  an 
extra  or  third  rail.  By  this  means  the  closest  possible  connection  can  be 
made  by  all  railroads  centering  at  St.  Louis,  from  whatever  direction, 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  without  danger  or  annoyance  to  our 
citizens.  In  fact,  this  lengthy  tunnel  forms  quite  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
great  undertaking,  and  when  carried  out,  as  at  pietsent  projected,  will,  in 
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conneetion  with  tlie  bridge,  oonatitate'oneof  the  most  remarkable  engineer- 
ing works  eyer  completed 

We  have  no  doubt  but  tb,e  idea  of  a  railway  train  rolling  and  Hmbling 
under  the  streets  will  appear  a  little  startling  at  first  to  some  of  our  citizens. 

The  appearance  of  the  bridge,  when  completed,  judging  by  an  inspection 
of  the  plans,  will  be  striking  and  beautiful.  The  great  height  and  size  of 
the  arches,  the  graceful  lines  of  their  cunree,  and  the  light  but  firm  frame- 
work springing  from  pier  to  pier,  and  the  massiye  piers  dividing  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  will  render  tne  noble  structure  the  cnief  adornment  of  oxuf 
city,  and  a  fitting  expression  of  its  wealth  and  greatness.  In  Ylfeneral  style 
and  character  it  will  resemble  the  celebrated  bridge  over  &e  Rhine  at 
Coblentz. 

Having  now  given  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  general  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed bridge,  we  will  pass  on  to  mention  some  of  the  interesting  iy)int8  in 
the  work  of  construction. 

The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  work  is  the  building  of  the  main  piers. 
Owing  to  the  shifting  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which,  opposite  the 
city,  &  composed  of  sand,  varying  fW>m  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  thickness, 
under  which  is  a  hard  stratum  of  rock,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  piers  should  be  built  upon  the  rock,  as  in  high  water  the  sand 
"  scours"  out  to  a  great  depth.    To  accomplish  this,  one  of  the  two  centra) 

Siers  must  be  constructed  through  water  and  sand  over  seventy  feet  in 
epth,  and  the  other  nearly  one  hundred  feet.  In  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
river,  in  firont  of  ihe  dty,  as  the  water  fiills  the  sand  increases  in  depth,  pre- 
senting just  the  reverse  of  the  phenomenon  it  exhibits  in  the  wider  parts 
of  the  river.  The  great  cost  of  putting  these  piers  down  to  the  rock  ren- 
ders it  a  desideratum  to  have  spans  of  unusual  length,  thus  by  diminishing 
the  costly  work  of  the  substructure  a  more,  moderate  expense  is  incurred 
by  framing  the  superstructure  accordingly.  The  great  length  of  the  span, 
however,  hicreases  the  weight  to  be  iMme  by  each  pier,  and  necessitates 
the  construction  of  piers  of  great  massiveness  and  strength.  We  have  also 
here  another  important  diffi^ty.  These  piers  must  be  finished  to  a  point 
above  water  between  the  periods  of  ice  and  floods,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
injury  when  in  an  Unfinished  state,  and  hence  to  complete  the  work  ii>  the 
short  time  that  intervenes  between  the  seasons  becomes  a  most  complex  and 
and  difficult  problem.  These  piers  will  be  about  100  by  50  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom and  tapering  to  the  top,  where  they  will  be  about  70  by  80  feet  at  the 
level  of  the  carrUge-Way.  One  will  be  about  166  feet  high  and  the  other 
195  feet  from  the  rock.  In  the  latter  there  will  be  about  18,000  cubic  yards 
of  masonry  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  ordinary  stages.  We  now 
catch  a  glance  of  the  engineering  problem  presented  in  the  construction  of 
these  piers.  Here  we  have  18,0S)  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  which  must  be 
of  the  most  compact  and  solid  nature,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  between 
27,000  and  80,000  tons,  all  of  which  must  be  placed  in  position  80  feet  deep 
in  sand  under  water,  within  three  consecutive  months,  in  a  river  with  a 
current  running  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 

This  might  well  seem  an  impossibility  to  the  uninitiated.  BvlV,  when  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  simple  but  e£feotive  plan  devised,  we  begin  to  see 
that  among  the  splendid  possibilities  of  modem  energy  and  art  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  a  work  as  this.  We  wiU  now  endeavor  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  means  by  which  the  substructure  of  these  g^ant  piers  will  be 
erected.  Around  the  site  of  the  pier  a  number  of  screw  piles,  16  inches  in 
diameter,  wUl  be  sunk.  These  can  be  rapidly  screwed  mto  the  sand  and 
forced  down  to  the  rock.  On  these  piles  a  strong  framework  of  timber  will 
be  erected,  within,  and  supported  by  which,  a  huge,  boiler-iron  caisson,  well 
strengthened  by  angle-iron  bars  placed  horizontally  around  it  about  three 
feet  apart  on  its  inner  sur&ce,  will  then  be  put  together  with  screw  bolts. 
This  cais8ODf.40  simply  intended  to  be  used  as  an  iron  curtain,  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  open  at  the  tx>ttom,  and  being  considerably  larger  than  the  intended 
ider,  will  completely  suiraund  it.    It  is  not  the  design  to  pump  the  water 
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out  of  it,  and  hence  it  is  not  braced  acrofls  from  side  to  side,  but  is  simply 
designed  to  exclude  the  sand.  It  will  be  suspended  from  the  wooden  frame- 
work by  a  number  of  rods  which  will  be  worked  by  screws  above,  aAd  by 
which  it  will  be  lowered  into  the  sand.  It  will  be  held  against  the  current 
by  chains  until  it  sinks  by  its  own  weight  in  the  sand.  When  it  has  sunk 
to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  work  df  pumping  out  the  sand  is  oonmienoed, 
which  will  be  done  with  powerful  sand-pumps,  and  as  the  caissons  will  be 
slightly  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  its  inclined  sides  will  facilitate 
its  sinking  as  the  sand  within  is  removeo.  In  this  way  it  will  finally  be 
sunk  to  the  rock,  and,  reaching  above  the  surface,  will  completely  indose 
the  water  within  it.  The  sand  being  removed  from  the  rock,  a  bed  of  con- 
crete mortar  will  be  spread  over  the  rock  and  careful]y4eyelled  off.  This 
mortar-bed  will  be  one  or  two  feet  in  thickness  above  the  highest  parts  of 
the  rock.  Things  beinff  t)ius  arrang^  to  receive  the  pier,  a  portion  of  the 
down  stream  end  of  the  caisson  will  be  temporarily  removed  to  admit 
within  it  a  huge  flat-bottomed  boat.  This  boat  will  have  its  bottom  con- 
structed of  squared  timbers,  placed  solid,  and  of  about  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  and  thoroughly  caulked.  It  will  form  the  base  of  the  pier — 
wood,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  being  practically  indestructible 
under  water.  The  sides  of  the  boat  will  be  nearly  verticid  and  made  of 
strong  timbers  and  plank,  and  caulked  tight.  In  this  vast  vessel,  the  in- 
terior of  which  will  be  of  the  sise  and  shape  of  the  intended  pier,  the 
masonry- work  of  the  pier  will  be  laid  as  fast  as  ten  or  twelve  steam-hoisting 
machines  on  the  frameworks  above  can  supply  stone  and  other  materials  to 
the  masons  working  within  it.  As  the  masonry  progresses,  the  boat  slowly 
settles  down  with  its  gigantic  load,  and  as  it  sinks  the  sides  are  built  up  to 
exclude  the  water,  and  will  ultimately  reach  a  height  of  100  feet.  It  is 
estimated,  when  about  forty  feet  of  the  pier  has  been  constructed,  the  boat 
will  have  reached  the  bed  prepared  for  it  within  the  caisson,  and  will  then 
rest  upon  the  rock.  The  masonry  will  be  built  up  rapidly,  the  massive 
stones  being  thoroughly  grouted,  course  after  course  with  hydraulic  cement, 
until  the  structure  of  the  pier  finally  emerges  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  sides  of  the  boat  will  be  secured  to  its  bottom  by  screws,  which  can  be 
loosened  from  the  top,  and  when  the  stone-work  has  reached  above  the  sur- 
fikce,  the  boat  will  be  permitted  to  fill  with  water,  when  the  screws  will  be 
disengaged  and  the  sides  will  be  taken  out.  The  next  step  will  be  to  re- 
move the  iron  caisson.  The  screws  supporting  it  will  be  put  in  motion  and 
it  will  be  drawn  up  from  the  sand,  unbolted  and  removed,  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  other  pier.  The  upper  framework  will  then  be  taken 
down  and  the  screw-piles  withdrawn.  The  pier  will  be  then  completed  a 
few  fy&t  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  will  be  then  left  alone  to  with- 
stand the  rush  of  ice  and  flood,  and  will  be  completed  in  proper  season. 
The  construction  of  these  piers  is  certainly  the  most  hazardous  and  difficult 
part  of  the  undertaking,  bat,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
every  possible  preparation  which  scientific  foresight  can  suggest  to  insure 
against  delay  will  be  taken. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  at  some  length  the  main  features  in  the  building 
of  the  piers.  We  have,  of  course,  been  compelled  to  omit  many  interesting 
details,  but  have  said  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  general  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  construction. 

Each  of  the  great  spans  will  be  formed  of  four-ribbed  arches  of  cast  steel, 
havinff  a  rise  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  span.  Each  one  of  these  will  be 
formed  of  two  ribs  placed  seven  feet  apart,  one  above  the  other,  and  strongly 
braced  between  with  diagonal  steel  braces.  The  carriage-way  and  railways 
of  the  bridge  will  be  supported  over  the  wharf  on  either  side  of  the  river  by 
^Ye  stone  arches  of  thirty  feet  span.  These  terminating  arches  will  form 
an  architectural  feature  of  an  important  character,  and  wul  add  much  to  the 
impressive  appearance  of  the  great  structure. 

The  cost  of  the  bridge  and  tunnel,  exclusive  of  real  estate,  is  estimated 
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at  $5,000,000.  The  real  estate  will  probably  cost  $750,000  additionaL  It 
is  anticipated  that  three  years  will  be  required  for  its  completion.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Eads,  Chief  Engineer,  that  as  soon  as  the  river  falls  a  few 
feet,  perhaps  in  ten  days,  the  work  will  be  commenced  on  the  wharf  on  this 
side  by  putting  in  a  cofferdam  for  the  abutment  pier. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  memorable  undertaking  about 
to  be  inaugurated.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  all  our  citizens  are  interested, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  what  has  so 
long  existed  merely  as  a  possibility  in  the  mture  is  about  to  be  realized  in 
fact.  The  completion  of  such  a  work  as  this  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  stately  dty.  The  construction  of  a  bridge  over  a  mighty 
river  is  an  event  of  more  abiding  Interest  and  Importance  than  the  erection 
of  any  public  edifice,  no  matter  how  great. 

The  enormous  cost  of  the  enterprise,  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  permanent  advantages  to  be  attained,  all  mark  it  as  an  event 
of  deep  and  peculiar  significance.  It  belongs  not  only  to  our  day,  but  to 
the  generations  which  succeed  us,  and  renders  the  names  and  fame  of  those 
concerned  in  the  enterprise  as  imperishable  as  the  iron  and  masonry  used  in 
the  construction. 

0.— CENTRAL  RAILROAD  AND  BANKING  COMPANY  OF  GEORGIA. 

Having  failed  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  "  proceedings'*  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  company,  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Siock 
Tiolder  for  an  epitome  of  its  leading  features : 

The  railway  of  this  company,  trom  Savannah  to  Maoon,  192  miles,  with 
branches  from  Millen  to  Augusta,  53  miles,  from  Gordon  to  Eatontown,  39 
miles,  was  one  of  those  in  the  South  which  suffered  notably  from  the  war. 
The  line  of  Gen.  Sherman's  "march  to  the  sea,"  struck  this  railway  some- 
where in  the  midst  and  played  havoc  with  its  main  line  and  branches. 
Track  and  equipment  suffered.  The  master  carbuilder  in  his  report  notes 
the  loss  of  84  passenger  and  other  cars  "  burned  by  the  enemy,"  and  he  also 
speaks  In  a  feeling  tone  of  a  quantity  of  "  choice  lumber  "  in  the  company's 
depot  at  Savannah  which  was  "  used  by  the  Federal  army." 

The  equipment  of  the  road  nevertheless  Is  still  quite  strong.  It  consists 
of  49  locomotives,  31  passenger  cars,  51  baggage,  mall,  express  and  con- 
ductors' cars,  445  freight  and  stock  cars.  This  rolling  stock,  closely  used 
and  well  managed,  sufficed  for  the  business  of  the  season,  but  barely  so. 

New  engines  of  M.  W.  Baldwin  &  Co's  make  are  now  coming  upon  the 
road.  Since  the  war  the  company  have  got  together  from  various  points 
537  cars  of  all  sorts  against  729  which  they  owned  before  the  war.  The  re- 
mainder have  been  "  burned  "  or  "  scattered." 

It  was  not  till  February,  1806,  that  the  track  destroyed  in  Sherman's 
march  was  so  far  reconstructed  that  the  connection  by  rail  could  be  re-estab- 
lished  between  Savannah  and  Macon  and  Augusta.  The  company  was  then 
enabled  to  come  into  use  "  of  the  bulk  of  the  rolling  stock  and  macliinery 
which  had  been  sent  to  Augusta  for  safe  keeping  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war." 

The  report  from  the  master  of  transportation  shows  that  the 

Earnings  of  the  road,  for  the  year  ending  80th  Nov., 
1806,  equal $1,628,066  09 

To  which  add  earnings  for  the  year  ending 
80th  Nov,  '65,  as  per  Mr.  Adams'  re- 
port  $113,122  51 

Lees  amount  received  in  confederate  notes      6,489  34 

106,683  17 
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Making  the  total Jeamings  of  the  road,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  since  the  surrender,  to 

the  80th  Nov.,  1866 '. 1,734,749  26 

From  this  deduct 

Ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  just  clo8ed.$915,249  27 

Ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  ending  30th 

Nov.,  1865 97,700  06 

1,012,949  82 

Leaving  as  net  earnings 721,799  94 

Of  this  there  has  been  expended  towards  reconstruct- 
.  ing  the*  road,  and  the  payment  of  other  liabilities 
of  the  company,  the  sum  of 862,586  04 

Leaving  of  cash  and  cash  balances  due  on  the  1st  in- 
stant        362,586  04  . 

Leaving  of  cash  and  cash  balances  due  on  the  1st  in- 
stant        359,213  90 

"  Thisresult,"  the  president  says,  "  it  is  believed,  is  as  favourable  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances ;  yet,  had  the  road 
been  opened  six  months  earlier,  a  very  great  saving  would  have  accrued, 
not  only  to  the  company,  but  to  the  people  at  large,  as  all  were  in  the  mean- 
time obliged  to  pay  the  most  extravagant  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
much  ne^ed  supplies  and  their  limited  surplus  products. 

"  The  total  cqst  of  reconstructing  the  road,  to  the  end  of  the  year  just 
closed,  has  been  $1,086,682  82:  Of  this,  $98,285  95  was  expended  the  year 
previous.  The  exact  amoimt  necesf^ry  to  complete  the  road,  in  all  respects, 
cannot  now  be  stated,  but  it  is  probable  that  not  far  from  $275,000,  will  be 
called  for  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  with  this 
sum,  in  addition  to  ordinary  expenses,  the  road  "will  bo  capable  of  meeting 
all  demands  upon  it,  for  some  ye^-TB  to  come.  But  when  more  prosperous 
days  return,  the  company  hopes  to  be  able  to  rebuild  the  once  elaborate 
structures  connected  with  the  road  that  were  destroyed  during  the  war." 

"  The  necessary  expenditures  during  the  ensuing  year,  other  than  those 
usually  classed  as  or^nary,  are  estimated  as  follows : 

25  miles  of  rails  (95  tons  to  the  mile,)  2,875  tons, 

at  1^ : 1218,750 

Less  1,650  tons  old  rails,  at  $40 66,000 

$147,760 

8  engines 46,500 

ISOboxcars 150,000 

75  platform  cars 62,000 

Warehouses  on  line  of  road,  roof  to  shops  in  Savannah,  etc.     75,000 

Total ;$471,250 

"  Of  this  sum,  probably  8200,000  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  or- 
dinary expenses,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  $1,100,000  to  $1,200,000 
for  the  year,  besides  the  necessary  amounts  for  rents,  interest  on  bonds  and 
a  reasonable  dividend.  The  balance  it  is  stated  will  be  fairly  chargeable  to 
reconstruction,  and,  therefore,  regarded  as  fixed  capital." 

The  express  business  is  treated  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  presi 
dent's  report : 

"  A  large  business  property  belonging  to  the  railroad  companies,  has,  for 
some  years  past,  been  done  by  express  companies,  and  the  profits  arising 
therefrom  have  gone  to  enrich  parties  having  no  investment,  at  the  expense 
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of  stockholders  in  the  fonner.  Satisfied  of  the  ii^jostice  of  this  policy,  and 
believing  that  the  said  business  is  a  part  of  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
several  railroads,  as  common  carriers,  the  present  board  have  authorized 
your  president  to  confer  with  connecting  roads,  with  the  view,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  the  establishment,  on  their  account,  of  an  express  business 
exclusively,  which  it  is  believed,  when  fairly  inaugurated,  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  receipts  of  the  companies,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the 
public  at  less  cost/' 

As  to  steady  expenditure  on  roadway,  the  president  has  the  following  in 
his  report : 

"  The  report  of  our  road-master  will  inform  you  fully  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  your  permanent  way.  This,  being  one  of  Uie  most  important 
features  in  the  successful  and  economical  management  of  a  railway,  should, 
at  all  times,  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order.  His  recommendation,  that 
twenty-five  miles  of  new  rails  be  purchased  during  the  ensuing  year  is  fullv 
concurred  in  ;  and  we  believe,  with  them,  the  tiftck  can  be  kept  in  condi- 
tidn  to  enable  us  to  transact,  with  safety  and  dispatch,  all  the  business  that 
may  off^er.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  annual  outlay  for 
this  quantity,  twenty-five  miles,  of  new  rails,  will  be  called  for — not  only 
imtil  the  entire  road  is  re-laid,  but  for  all  time-Hshould  the  traffic  continue 
as  at  present" 

This  it  will  be  seen  contemplates  a  renewal  of  the  entire  track  every  11^ 
years — that  is  to  say,  on  284  miles  of  road  25  mUes  of  rails  to  be  relaid  each 
year. 

As  showing  economy  in  construction,  we  copy  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  road-master's  report : 

About  one-half— say  106,281  square  feet— of  the  cotton  yard  in  this  city 
has  been  re-planked,  at  a  cost  of  $6,247.57  as  follows : 


I  feet  of  plank,  at  $12  per  M $8,578  97 

*»  "  11      " 64077 

57  kegs  cut  spikes,  at  $7.64  per  keg 485  48 

l,270days  labor 1,592  85 

Total $6,247  57 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  company,  Nov.  80, 1866,  exhibited  in  the  book- 
keeper's report,  is  as  follows : 
Dr. 

Railroad  and  appurtenances $4,472,000  00 

Real  estate 82,500  00 

Stocks  of  other  companies 740,795  82 

Bonds  of  other  companies 88,500  00 

Isaac  Low  &  Co 910  44 

G.  G.  LobdeU 107  74 

A.  Whitney  &  Sons 1,582  01 

United  States 10,895  02 

Post  Office  Department 7,444  23 

Bills  recdvable 12.612  45 

Bank  in  Uquidation 867,050  87 

Interest  account 48,805  88 

Rent  Augusta  and  Savannah  R.  R 155,176  98 

Rent  Eatonton  branch 1,100  00 

Deduction  account 8,470  70 

Raiboad  expenditures 2,099,582  14 

Cash 291,785  79 

Due  by  treasurer  and  agents 88,791  04 

Due  from  other  roads 4,405  78 

$8,421,505  84 
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Ct. 

Capital  stock $4;666,800  00 

Bonds  issued 786,000  00 

Railroad  earnings 1,734,749  26 

Reserved  fund 764,660  26 

Profit  and  loss 285,^55  45 

Unclaimed  dividends 81,746  68 

Passage  change  bills 275  20 

Bills  payable *. 124,877  74 

Forwarding  account 27,640  75 

$e,421,605  34 

Tho'business  of  the  banking  branch  of  the  company  Dec.  1, 1866,  is  com- 
pactly set  forth  in  the  following 

BTATEHBKT  OF  THB  CONDITION  OF  THB  BA17K. 

Notes  discounted $171,325  23 

BiUs  receivable 39,624  88 

Bills  of  exchange,  New  York 23,038  44 

State  Treasurer 800  00 

National  City  Bank,  New  York ,    14,089  74 

Augusta  &  Savannah  R  R.  bonds  paid. 36,500  00 

Protest  account ^ 12  25 

Expenses 11,656  86 

Cash,  Compound  Interest  notes. , 27,800  00 

Other  notes 527,735  79 

$862,083  19 

Individual  deposits 458,757  18 

Due  other  banks 20,564  62 

Central  Railroad 288,270  22 

Southwestern  Railroad 55,279  49 

Muscogee  Rwlroad 4,615  22 

Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad 2,932  25 

*  Discount  on  notes 15,601  03 

Discount  and  premium  on  exchange 5,215  29 

Profit  and  loss 847  89 


$852,083  19 


All  the  reports  and  exhibits  accompanying  the  annual  statement  of  the 
company  are  clear,  full  and  explicit,  the  officers  evindng  not  only  that  they 
know  each  what  his  seperate  department  requires,  and  how  it  is  situated,  but 
also  how  to  express  the  same. 

The  following  are  the  offloers  of  the  company :  Wm.  M.  Wadley,  presi- 
dent; J.  M.. Selkirk,  master  of  transportation;  G.  W.  Soattergood,  road 
master;  B.  L.  Boulineau,  master  of  machinery ;  C.  C.  Millar,  car  builder ; 
Edward  Mclntyre,  auditor  i  Wm.  Rogers,  book-keeper ;  David  Waldhauer, 
forwarding  agent.  Bank :  T.  M.  Cunningham,  cashier;  Joe.  S.  Cairuthers, 
teller.  Directors :  Andrew  Low,  Wm.  B.  Johnson,  Gen.  J.  F.  Gilmer,  John 
R.  Wilder,  Edward  Padelford,  Dr.  J.  J.  Waring,  John  Cunningham,  George 
W.  Wylly.    Office :  Savannah. 

7.— THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  importance  to  the  Qty  of  New  Orleans  and  to  the  conimerce  of  the 
West,  of  keeping  the  outlets  to  the  Gulf  permanently  free  to  vessels  of  deep 
draught,  is  awakening  renewed  attention. 

VOL.  IV.-NOS.  I.&II.  ^ 
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A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  THE  REMOVAL*  OF  THB  BAR. 

Prom  the  New  Orleane  Timee,  lOtk. 

At  the  last  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  this  dtj  an  interestinpr 
and  important  p^iper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Eld.  Fontaine  on  "  A  New  Method 
of  Controlling  Water  Currents,  and  the  Application  of  it  to  Deepening  the 
Bars  at  the  Month  of  the  Mississippi."  The  subject  is  one  in  which  all  our 
people  have  an  absorbing  interest,  for  if  the  bar  were  so  effectually  removed 
as  to  admit  vessels  of  deepest^draught  and  greatest  tonnage  at  all  seasons, 
the  beneficial  effect  on  commerce,  not  only  of  this  city,  but  of  the  entire 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  incalculable.  Thus  'far  all  efforts-  to  re* 
move  the  bar  have  proved  unsuccessful.  The  most  that  has  ever  been  ac-  - 
complished  was  to  deepen  the  water  to  about  eighteen  feet,  and  that  only 
for  comparatively  short  periods  of  time.  In  the  paper  in  question  the 
author  approached  the  subject  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  difficulties 
which  it  presented,  and  brought  to  its  elucidation  the  resources  of  a  well- 
stored  and  eminently  scientific  mind.  He  thinks  that  the  bar  can  never  be 
sufficiently  removed  by  stirring  up  the  mud  and  sand  on  its  surface,  or  by 
any  of  the  proc^.'^ses  which  have  thus  ikr  been  pursued.  His  plan  is  to  con- 
struct converging  jetties  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  in  lengtn  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  the  lower  ends  of  which  shall  reach  the  outer  extremities  of 
the  bar,  and  by  thus  turning  the  whole  force  of  the  current  upon  the  bar 
he  feels  confident  that  in  the  courde  of  a  few  months  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel would  be  increased  to  thirty  feet,  and  all  impediments  to  navigation  be 
removed.  In  this  connection,  it  is  argued  that  the  bar  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  extended  verv  much  further  into  the  gulf,  for  that  great 
tropical  current  which  makes  the  gulf  streams  sweep  along  our  entire  coast, 
and  already  washes  away  all  deposits  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar.  After 
the  crown  of  the  bar  is  reached  and  the  seaward  slope  commences,  the  water 
deepens  rapidly  to  nine  hundred  feet,  and  ten  miles  off  no  soundings  can  be 
made.  These  facts  were  adduced,  as  sufficient  reasonafor  concluding  that 
though  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  extended  laterally  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  vet  it  would  never  extend  very  much  further  in  an  out- 
ward direction,  and  consequently  it  was  urged  that  if  effectual  agents  were 
employed  to  remove  the  bar  from  its  present  position  it  would  he  removed 
forever. 

The  materials  suggested  for  the  construction  of  jetties  were  frames  of 
wood  or  iron  in  the  form  of  a  crockery  crate.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
patented  by  Lieut.  Manico  of  the  Admiralty  Corps  of  England ;  these  frames 
or  caissons  to  be  filled  with  rough  stone  in  any  form,  the  interstices  between 
which  would  soon  be  effectually  closed  by  deposits  of  mud  and  sand.  It  is 
asserted  that  these  Manico  caissons  have  been  successfully  used  in  England 
as  the  foundations  for  lighthouses  on  the  Goodwin  sands,  where  no  other  kind 
of  material  proved  effectual.  By  depositing  a  suffldent  number  of  them  on 
regular  converging  lines,  walls  would  be  made  which  the  gulf  storms  could 
not  remove,  and  vmich  would  so  direct  the  river  current  as  to  carry  off  the 
deposits  now  precipitated  where  the  gulf  waters  and  the  river  waters  meet. 

Mr.  Fontaine's  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  colored  maps  and 
diagrams,  and  the  cost  of  the  proposed  work  was  estimated  by  him  at  a 
million  of  dollars — an  iasignificant  sum  compared  with  the  vast  advantages 
which  the  effectual  removal  of  the  bar  would  a;t  once  secure.  . 
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i  ART.  nil -DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

1.— THE  ARBiY  WORM. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  above  all  others  whicll  discourages  the  planters 
of  the  South-west  in  cotton  culture,  it  is  certainly  the  ravages  of  the  cotton 
worm.  In  our  notes  on  cotton,  we  mentioned  some  localities  where  it  had 
appeared,  and  to  these  we  have  now  to  add  the  parish  of  Rapides,  La.,  one 
of  the  most  productive  of  the  Red  River  parishes..  We  give  from  the  New 
Orleans  Fief^pine  a  Hrace  of  articles,  the  first  havmg  reference  solely  to  the 
army  worm,  the  other,  touching  upon  the  vermicular  topic  generally,  both 
worth  reading,  but  the  last  offering  by  many  degrees  the  best  remedy.  Here 
they  are. 

The  cotton  caterpillar  has  already  appeared  on  Red  River  in  numbers  suffi-r 
dent  to  eat  up  at  ^ast  one  planter's  crop,  as  we  learn  by  the  following  in 
the  NatehUoches  Tunes,  of  the  20th,  which  says,  that  Messrs.  Buard  &  Dran- 
guet's  large  stock  of  cotton,  of  a  beautiful  growth,  with*  fine  forms  and 
blossoms,  whose  leaves  irere  entirely  eat^  up  and  covered  with  the  real 
army  worji^.  But  a  correspondent  from  Gampte,  says  he  has  discovered  a 
preventive,  and  we  give  his  views  below.  The  ^tor  of  Ihe  Tirne^  says  that 
torkeys  and  geese  kept  on  small  plantations  will  destroy  them  in  the  early 
staffee,  and  so  think  we.  But  to  Camptean's  remedy,  which  is  the  recipe 
for  hare  jae,  "  first  catch  the  hare." 

Caterpillars  generally  make  their  appearance  late  in  June  or  earlv  in  July, 
in  such  small  numbers  and  restricted  localities,  probably  not  a  dozen  in  a 
large  cotton  field,  that  planters  scarcely  ever  notice  them.  Let  all  planters 
make  a  diligent  search  for  these  first  invaders ;  every  farmer  with  a,  few 
hands  could  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  ride  about  the 
field  and  examine  closely  the  infested  localities ;  when  the  worms  become 
^  more  numerous  as  at  their  second  appearance,  turn  out  all  hands  in  the 
seai^h  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  late  and  in  cloudy  weather.  Cater- 
pillars are  then  easily  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cotton  lea^iies.  The 
moths  are  also  then  perceived  flying  about  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Let  all 
wage  an  exterminating  warfare  upon  these  voracious  devastators  of  our 
crops ;  spare  not  the  moth,  the  worm  and  the  chrysalis.  The  pupse  are 
easily  found  folded  up  in  the  leaf.  Advise  the  laborers  to  look  for  and  de- 
stroy them  while  working  the  cotton ;  In  destroying  one  moth  or  caterpillar 
early  in  the  season,  you  prevent  the  production  of  millions.  Let  us  suppose 
that  one  moth  will  lay  500  eggs,  not  an  exaggerated  number ;  these  500 
eggs  will  yield  about  250  fema^  worms,  which  will  at  the  same  rate  breed 
atleast  60,000  caterpillars,  which  will  at  the  third  generation  multiply  to 
the  number  of  a  mllbon.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  ill  close  observers  that 
it  is  generally  at  third  appearance  or  generation  that  the  army  worm  are  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  the  crops  in  a  few  days.  About  three  weeks 
elapse  between  their  different  periods  of  breeding.  We  can  expect  them  in 
devastating  numbers  before  the  month  of  September  Every  moth  or  cater- 
pillar destroyed  now  is  equivalent  to  killing  at  least  a  milUon  at  one  blow 
at  their  third  appearance.  Think  of  this,  planters,  and  be  encouraged  to 
make  an  earnest  efiort  to  save  your  crops  entirely,  or  at  least  greaily  retard 
the  devastation  of  caterpillars — little  time  or  work  would  be  spent  in  the 
endeavor  to  save  thousands  of  dollars — and  benefit  not  only  younelves,  but 
the  whole  country.  We  are  certain  of  the  destruction  of  our  crops,  and  d 
the  loss  of  the  whole  year's  labor,  unless  we  make  an  attempt  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  army  worm.  Destroy  their  first  and  second  vanguards,  and 
you  will  not  have  to  dread  the  desolating  invasion  by  their  grand  army. 
They  will  be  too  greatly  reduced  to  make  a  formidable  attadi  until  too  late 
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Id  the  seaBon  to  do  much  Uarm.  Friend  Dupleix,  urge  the  trial  of  this  plan. 
I  am  follj  convinced  that  it  will  prore  greatly  beneficial.  It  certainly  can- 
not injure. 

Fires  kindled  in  different  parts  of  the  field  at  dark  would  destroy  a  ffreat 
number  of  moths.  CAMPTEAN. 

Article  No.  2  is  editorial,  and  is  headed  Destroying  the  Worm. 

Argument  upon  argument,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  home  ex- 
perience of  scarcity  of  the  comforts  of  living,  and  the  sight,  of  leffions  far 
lees  &vored  in  climate  and  soil,  enjoying  these  comforts  unlimitecQy*  seem 
all  to  have  failed  to  convince  our  planters  and  fiirmers  that  raising  a  diver- 
sity of  crops  would  yield  them  the  most  net  earnings. .  They  have  still,  with 
great  pertinacity,  dung  to  the  king  who  has  hitherto  enslaved  them,  and 
though  the  &mine  of  last  year  has  somewhat  compelled  them  to  raise  com, 
yet  every  thing  else  has  been  abandoned  for  cotton,  in  the  fiace  of  a  tax  equal 
to  all  their  profit,  and  the  entry  to  the  same  market,  without  taxation,  of 
Egyptian  cotton,  equal  to  ours  in  quality,  and  of  Indian,  excelling  it  in 
quantity. 

But,  in  addition,  the  worm  of  the  tax  collector  and  the  foreign  rivalry 
based  on  cheap  labor,  the  caterpillar,  which  before  the  war  had  received  the 
name  of  armv  worm,  from  the  prodigious  numbers  into  which  it  multiplied, 
a  name  which  has  now  received  fearful  and  dismal  significance,  has  returned 
to  afflict  us,  not  as-formerly,  once  in  three  or  four,  or  perhaps,  temyears,  but 
annually,  as  a  scourge  which  may  be  expected  and  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided. 
Remedies  of  various  kinds  are  offered.  Some  tell  you  to  use  carbolic  acid ; 
but  as  the  worm  eats  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  you  must  turn  it  over  to 
use  it.  Why  not  crush  him  with  your  finger  at  once  ?  Some  propose  to 
have  fires  to  attract  and  destroy  the  moths.  But  in  great  cotton  fields  in- 
numerable fires  would  be  so  needed. 

And  so  with  every  plan ;  it  supposes  either  a  multitude  of  hands  to  be 
engaged  in  kUlinff  the  worm,  or  catching  the  butterfiy,  or  crushing  tEe 
chrysalis,  or  that  the  field  is  a  small  one  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  force 
upon  a  plantation. 

Does  not  this  teach  us  a  lesson  ?  Cotton  may  be  safely  and  successfully « 
planted,  may  be  made  secure  against  drouths,  and  over  wet  seasons',  the 
worm  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  an  **  army"  worm,  the  cotton  may 
be  all  picked  out,  housed,  cleanly  ginned,  well  baled,  and  sent  in  so  neat  a 
condition  to  market  as  to  command  a  fair  price,  but  not  by  following  the 
over-croppinff  tendencies  of  the  Southern  planter. 

If  the  land  be  under-drained  with  tile  whien  it  is  subject  to  becoming  too 
wet,  be  deeply  plowed  and  subsoiled,  when  not  so  much  thus  inclined,  be 
put  in  all  places,  in  garden-like  tilth,  be  planted  early  and  carefully,  be  so 
small  in  breadth,  that  this  can  easily  be  done,  be  well  manured,  when  it 
needs  it,  be  constantly  tended  in  its  earlier  life  and  watched  later  as  to  the 
appearance  of  its  great  enemy,  as  only  a  small  yield  can  be  watched,  then 
cotton  will  be  found  safe  and  profitable.  Not  only  will  the  yield  be  far 
greater — Dr.  Cloud  found  it  five  times  greater  on  poor  land — but  there  will 
be  measurable  certainty  of  raising  a  crop4f  a  "  bad  year,"  when  universal 
and  nearly  total  loss  overwhelms  whole  districts  of  country,  a  loss  which 
experience  shows  to  be  almost  wholly  due  to  the  impossibiUty  of  working 
^ell,  at  the  right  time,  the  great  breadth  of  land  which  has  been  planted  in 
the  one  crop,  or  as  now.  In  hunting  up,  either  with  human  hands  or  the  bills 
of  geese  and  turkeys,  the  destroyer  which  fills  our  planters'  hearts  with  dread. 

That  putting  bnt  a  little  ground  in  cotton,  keeping  much  poultry  to  help 
clean  it,  and  to  fatten  upon  the  caterpillar,  raising  some  grass  instead  of  un- 
availingly  attempting  to  "  kill"  it  all,  and  with  the  grass  keeping  cows  and 
calves  and  colts  and  mules  fat  all  winter,  with  like  changes  in  carm  economy, 
which  would  unquestionably  grow  out  of  this  course,  would  sooner  recon- 
struct the  &k>uth  than  any  political  schemes  imaginable,  we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  we  now  present  to  our  readers  the  raising  of  small  crops  of  cotton  simply 
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as  the  only  means  of  applying  any  known,  or  probably  to  be<$ome  known 
process  for  preventing  or  destroying  the  caterpmar.  They  will  every  year 
be  liable  to  be  rained  by  the  worm  if  they  continue  to  raise  much  cotton  to 
the  hand,  and  one  year  of  Mlnre  will  cost  more  than  four  years  of  ordinary 
success  will  pay  for. 

2.— WHEAT  (feOP^pP  1867. 

We  gather  from  the^tatistics  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington, 
that  the  prospects  for  abundant  crops  has  never  before  been  so  general. 
The  production  of  wheat,  it  is  anticipated,  will  reach  six  bushels  for  each 
person  in  the  coimtry — an  excess  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  over  the  average 
yield  of  a  series  of  years.  The  leading  features  of  the  report  on  this  sub- 
ject we  find  condensed  in  the  following  article,  which  we  clip  from  the 
columns  of  the  TTew  York  Stockholder  : 

The  returns  from  all  the  States  show  that  the  crop  of  wheat  as  harvested 
and  growing  will  far  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and,  u  we  are  not  mistaken, 
will  much  surpass  an  average  crop.  The  crop  of  California,  besides  sup- 
plying the  consumption  in  that  State  and  the  mining  regions  inland,  will 
furnish,  at  least,  15,000,000  bushels  for  export.      ' 

The  wheat  crop  in  all  the  Southern  States  (Texas^  perhaps,  excepted)  is  a 
larger  one,  probably,  than  has  ever  before  been  grown.  Winter  wheat  in 
the  South  is  mainly  harvested.  The  Shenando^  Valley  in  Virginia,  the 
seat  of  continual  ravages  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close  tlie  very  exemplar 
of  desolation,  has  smiled  this  year  with  its  wonderful  old  wealth  of  wheat. 
Fields  of  yellow  grain  have  waved  on  every  hand  as  if  burnings  and  battles 
had  never  darkened  its  beau^ful  vales. 

The  area  sown  in  winter  wheat  is  not  so»large  as  last  year  in  the  Western 
States,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  but  the  condition  of  the  crop 
is  from  80  to  100.  per  cent,  better  on  the  average.*  The  breadth  sown  in. 
spring  wheat  is  much  larger  than  last  year,  as  well  in  the  Ohio  States  as  in 
the  liyorthwestem  States,  and  its  coi\dition  generally  is  pronounced  fine  and 
promising. 

A  recapitulation  of  the.  prospects  and  condition  of  the  wheat  crop,  after  a 
careful  review  of  the  reports  from  all  localities,  is  made  as  follows :  The 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  sown  is  nearly  as  large  in  the  aggregate  as  that 
of  last  year,  though  it  is  less  in  a  few  of  the  principal  wheat-growing  States. 
Texas,  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Indiana  report  a  diminished  acreage,  but  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  a  largely  increased  breadth.  The  New 
England  and  Middle  States  show  a  slight  increase,  perhaps  6  per  cent , 
whUe  tife  Southern  wheat-ffrowing  States  show  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 
In  point  of  condition,  the  nets  are  still  more  enooura^g,  Ohio  reporting 
an  improvement  of  160  per  cent,  on  last  year ;  Indiana,  73  per  cent. ;  Illinois, 
15  per  cent. ;  Michigan,  80  per  cent. ;  Wisconsin,  22  per  cent. ;  Minnesota, 
7  per  cent ;  Missouri,  89  per  cent. ;  Kentucky,  58  per  cent. ;  Virginia,  100 

Ser  cent. ;  North  Carolina,  40  ger  cent. ;  Tennessee,  63  per  cent. ;  and  other 
tates,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  making  a  favorable  comparison  with 
last  year.  The  acreage  of  spring  wheat  is  largelv  increased,  probably  an 
average  of  20  to  25  per  cent.,  which  must  add  much  to  the  aggregate  yield 
if  no  unusual  casualty  awaits  the  maturing  crop. 

a— VALUE  OF  THE  CROPS  IN  ILLINOia 
We  find  the  following  ill  the  Peoria  Transcript : 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  tobacco  and  hay  raised  in  our  State  last  year  is  put  down  at 
|14K),148,701    The  other  products  of  the  soil,  not  enumerated  in  the  above 
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estimate,  will  nearly  or  quite  count  up  as  manj  more  dollars.  From  this 
showing'  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  when  the  whole  of  our  soil  is  fidrly  culti- 
vated we  shall  turn  off  an  amount  of  produce  that  will  be  truly  astonishing. 
As  yet  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  our  land  is  under  tie  plow,  if,  indeed, 
there  is  n^Qre  than  one-seventh.  Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  only  oja^— 
New  York — shows  a  greater  valuation  of  agricultural  produce.  That  State 
figures  up  the  sum  of  $209,886,000.  Pennsylvania  comes  next  to  Illinois, 
and  shows  a  crop  value  of  $150,402,407.  The  fourth  State  in  the  value  ot 
her  crops  is  Ohio.  Her  crop  is  put  down  at  $119,266,754  Indiana  stands 
fifbh,  and  Michigan  sixth  in  the  rate  of  productiveness,  and  is  doeely  fol- 
lowed by  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Nebraska  being  the  newest  State,  and  with 
the  sparsest  population,  has  the  smallest  amount  of  produce  credited  to  her ; 
yet  sne  foots  up  12,371,685.  This  yield  shows  that  she  has  the  productive 
elements  for  a  great  State.  In  a  few  years  more,  Nebraska  will  come  up  to 
a  respectable  position  as  regards  her  products  among  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  be  really  a  power  in  the  land. 

4— FLORIDA— VARIETY  OF  PRODUCTS. 

The  Union,  published  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.»  in  its  issue  for  August  8d, 
gives  one  of  a  series  of  communications  upon  the  products  of  the  State, 
which,  though  marked,  we  think,  with  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  matter 
c^  long  cotton,  does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  splendid  climate,  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  variety  of  products,  and  the  natural  re- 
sources which,  properly  developed,  will  place  Florida — the  land  of  romance 
and  of  flowers — ^in  the  first  rank  with  the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union. 
To  the  products  mentioned  by  this  writer  may  be  added,  for  South  Flo- 
rida, the  Palma  Christi,  which  grows  ccmtinuously  for  four  years,  and 
becomes  a  large  tree,  in  constant  bearing,  ripening  its  rich  clusters  of  beans 
in  such  profusion  that  one  hundred  bushels  may  be  made  annually  from  an 
acre,  producing,  with  the  best  machinery,  neatly  two  hundred  gall<Ais  of 
oil.  From  the  Keys  iu  Dade  County  alone,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bird 
pepper  and  the  gherkin — both  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  yielding  a  per- 
petual harvest — ^may  be  raised  to  supply  our  entire  home  market,  now  de- 
pendent upon  imports  from  Africa,  South  America,  etc. 

The  writer  of  these  papers  for  the  Uhum  Seems  to  have  depended  largely 
upon  "  De  Bow*s  Industrial  Resources,"  vol.  I.,  Art.  Florida,  pp.  834  to  852 
for  his  compilations,  whole  paragraphs  being  inserted  veHxUim  et  literatim  ; 
but  as  we  think  the  authority  first-class,  and  as  it  may  be  just  possible  that 
the  writer  for  the  "  Rosouices"  and  the  writer  fi>r  the  Union  may  be  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  only  using  his  own  property,  we  will  not  urge  a 
charge  of  plagiarism. 

Strong  effi>rts  are  being  made  to  induce  a  large  Northern  emigration  to 
Florida,  and  we  wish  the  movement  all  possible  success.  The  influx  of 
Yankees  is  regarded  by  some  with  suspicion  as  pregnant  with  political  evil 
to  the  South ;  but  we  think  otherwise.  Under  the  influence  of  a  violent 
negrophobia,  the  really  hardy  and  truly  industrious  sons  of  New  England 
and  of  the  Northern  States  generally,  are  working  for  us  irreparable  mis. 
chief  at  home,  and  wo  hope  everything  from  the  application  to  them  of  the 
homoeopathic  principle— ^miZMP  dmiUbtts  eurantur.  Once  in  actual  contact 
with  the  thriftlefls  freedmen^  the  self-reliant  Northmen  will  look  back  with 
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disgust  upoi^  their  wasted  STinpathy,  and  the  reaction  will  be  violent  and 
whc^esome.  If  the  republication  of  the  paper  firom  the  Union  will  attract 
attention  to  the  undoubted  advantages  of  Florida,  and  Induce  a  single  emi- 
grant to  try  his  fortune  ther«,  our  purpose  will  have  been  gained. 

Paving  adduced  evidence  to  prove  that  aU  the  tropical  productions  which 
grow  in  the  West  India  islands  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Pen- 
insula of  Florida,  and  that  Florida  enjoys  in  this  wide  rang^  of  valuable 
productions,  a  vast  monopoly  over  her  sister  States,  I  proceed  to  show  that 
she  can  successfully  cope  with  the  Northern  States  in  productions  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  colder  climates : 

Besides  this  monopoly  of  productions,  there  is  another  very  important 
staple — Sea  Island  and  Long  Staple  Cotton — which  can  be  cultivated  to  a 
greater  extent  and  more  profitably  in  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  than  in  any 
other  Southern  State,  or  indeed,  than  in  any  other  imrt  of  the  world.  It  is 
now^stablished'by  extensive  practical  proof  that  this  valuable  staple  can  be 
produced  in  greater  perfection,  even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Peninsula. 

This  fact,  is  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  almost  insular  position  of  East 
Florida.  The  importance  which  the  production  of  this  valuable  staple  must 
give  to  Florida,  will  be  duly  estimated  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
many  millions  of  acres  in  that  State  that  will  yield  it  in  luxuriant  crops, 
and  that  it  can  be  cultivated  there  without  the  fear  of  serious  competition. 

The  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  which 
production  of  this  staple  has  been  so  long  confined,  are  now  so  nearly 
worn  out  that  the  average  product,  per. acre,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  (which  is  less  than  half  of  the  average  amount  which 
the  good  lands  of  the^  Peninsula  wiU  yield  without  manure),  and  there  is 
no  other  portion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  East  Florida, 
»  where  this  cotton  can  be  produced  as  a  staple. 

It  is  not  more  than  fiixeen  years  since  Florida  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced the  cultivation  of  long  cotton,  and  yet  the  quantitv  annually  pro- 
duced there  already  amounts  to  about  one  ihird  of  the  unitea  crops  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  is  true  that  the  average  quality  of  Florida  cot- 
ton is  not  rated  so  hiffh  as  that  of  the  Sea  Island ;  but  the  difibrcnce  in 
this  respect  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  attributable  to  the  defective  manner 
of  preparing  the  former  for  market.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  some  of 
the  Florida  cotton  has  commanded  the  highest  market  price  of  the  long 
staple  cottons,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  inference  that  it  is  owing  more  to  a 
dendency  of  skill,  or  of  care  in  its  preparation  for  market,  than  to  any  infer- 
iority of  texture,  that  the  long  cottons  of  Florida  are  rated  lower  than  the  Sea 
Islands.  When  the  Florida  planter  finds  that  he  can^make  an  average  crop' 
of  three  hundred  pounds  of  this  cotton  >o  the  acre,  he  is  not  likely  to  be- 
stow as  much  care  on  its  preparation  for  market  as  the  planter  will  on  the 
Sea  Islands,  where  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  is  a  good  average  crop. 
It  is  ill  the  quantity,  rather  than  in  the  quality,  that  the  Florida  planter 
fipds  his  best  remuneration. 

But  even  should  it  prove  true  that  the  long  cotton  of  Florida  is  in  texture 
somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  Sea  Islands,  this  fact  wiU  detract  but  little 
from  the  vast  wealth  which  this  valuable  staple  is  going  to  bestow  upon 
Florida.  There  are  many  millions  of  acres  in  the  Peninsula  that  will  yield 
from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  this  cotton  per  acre ;  and  as  the  de- 
mand for  this  species  of  cotton  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  will,  soon  as 
sufficient  machmery  shall  have  been  adapted  to  its  manufacture,  call  for  an 
inunense  supply,  it  is  evident  that  if  Florida  possessed  no  other  staple  than 
the  long  cotton,  this  valuable  product  would,  of  itself,  make  her  a  very  rich 
3tate. 

Should  the  time  arrive  (and  that  It  will  arrive  at  no  distant  day  is  prob- 
able) that-  the  production  of  at  leaat.  two  million  of  bales  of  long  cotton 
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will  be  required  to  meet  the  annual  oonsumx»tion  of  tills  staple  throughout 
the  world,  it  will  be  to  East  Florida  that  the  world  must  look  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  largo  supply — and  even  should  a  much  larger  supply  than 
this  be  required,  the  long  staple  cotton  lands  of  the  Peninsula  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands. 

The  value  of  two  millions  of  bales  of  long  staple  cotton,  allowing  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  a  bale,  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  as  the 
price  (this  is  a  low  average  even  for  the  inferior  grades),  would  be  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  mllTioup  of  dollars — an  export  about  equal  to  the  pre- 
sent total  annual  exports  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  immense  sum  to  set  down  as  the  probable  export  resulting 
firon^  a  single  staple,  and  produced  by  a  single  State.  But'  if  there  be  any 
fallacy  in  calculation,  that  fallacy  will  be  found  in  the  capacity  of  Florida  to 
produce  the  amount  of  long  staple  cotton  above  stated.  Florida  contains, 
at  least,  four  millions  of  acres  of  good  long  staple  cotton  lands,  and  if  we 
allow  two  hundred  pounds  as  the  average  product  per  acre,  which  is  not 
more  than  half  what  her  best  lands  will  produce,  we  shall  have  more  than 
two  millions  of  bales ;  and  as  there  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  no  cotmtry 
at  present  known  that  is  likely  to  compete  with  her  in  extensive  product 
of  this  staple,  it  follows  that  if  there  be  any  fallacv  in  the  above  calcula- 
tion it  must  be  found  in  the  large  estimate  which  I  have  made  of  what  will 
probably  be  the  future  consumption  of  long  staple  cotton.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  make  a  positive  estimate  of  this.  I  may  have  overrated,  and 
I  may  have  underrated  the  true  amoimt.  In  stating  the  two  millions  of 
bales  as  the  probable  quantity,  I  based  this  as8umptK>n  on  the  following 
&cts: 

The  demand  for  American  short  staple  cotton  has  increased  within  a  few  - 
years  from  one  million  to  four  and  a  half  millions  (^  bales,  and  the  demand 
is  steadily  increasing.    Fifteen  years  ago  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  suppli^  the  entire  demand ;  but  now  we  find  that,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  market  for  this  staple  requires  the  whole  of  the  Florida  crop,  * 
which  increases  extensively  every  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  machinery  required  for  the  manufacture  of  long 
cotton  is  very  difibrcnt  firom  that  employed:  in  the  manufiicture  of  short  cot- 
ton, aiid  the  capacity  of  the  Sea  Islanos  for  the  production*  of  long  cotton 
was  necessarily  very  limited,  so  was  the  fconstruction  of  machineiy  for  its 
manufacture  proportionately  restricted.  But  now  that  the  manumcturers 
have  ajssurafice  that  there  can  be  an  unlimited  supply  of  this  staple  pro- 
duced in  Florida,  they  have  already  begun  to  adapt  machinery  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  to  suit  its  manufacture.  And  as  this  cotton  is  prdferable  to  the 
common  cotton  in  the  manufecture  of  all  fine  fabrics,  and  especially  in  such 
as  are  composed  in  part  of  silk,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  as  soon  as 
sufficient  machinery  ^hall  have  been  constructed,  there  will  be  a  great  and 
steady  increase*  in  the  consumption  of  this  materiaL 

These  considerations  when  added  to  the  vast  progress  which  the  world 
is  still  destined  to  make  in  material  wealth  and  luxury,  the  new  and  ex- 
tensive ficMs  of  commerce  recently  opened  in  the  East,  and  others  yet  to  be 
opened,  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  am  not  extravagant  in  my  estimate  when 
I  assume  that,  at  no  very  distant  day,  two  miSions  of  bales  of  the  best 
species  of  cotton  will  be  required  to  meet  the  world's  demand.  But  ev^i 
should  I  reduce  my  estimate  one-half,  it  would  still  leave  Florida  with  a 
future  export  of  some  eightv  milllonfi  of  dollars  annuaJly  (more  than  that 
of  the  **  Golden  State  of  California**)  derived  from  but  one  of  her  numerous 
staples. 

Besides  long  and  short  staple  cottons,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  coch- 
ineal, silk,  Sisal  hemp.  New  Zealand  flax,  arrowroot,  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
pine  apples,  olives,  grapes,  guaves  and  otW  fruits  and  staples  too  numerous 
to  detail,  East  Florida  produces  com,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  vegetables  that  are  known  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  climate  of  Florida  does  not  allow  com  to  be  planted  so  dose  as  In 
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the  Northern  States,  and  there  are  not,  therefore,  so  many  bushels  produced 
to  the  acre.  The  good  hinds  in  the  interior  ordinarily  produce  from  thirty 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  without  the  aid  of  manure  of  any  kind,  and  it  is 
doubtnil  whether  the  beet  corn  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York,  would  pro- 
duce more  under  similar  culture.  Much  more  hiight  be  accomplished  by 
the  people  of  Florida  with  the  aid  of  manure,  rotation  of  crops,  and  ju- 
didous  culture,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  resort  to  these  expedients 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  their  lands  from  deterioration. 

With  regard  to  roots,  it  requires  the  whole  of  their  summer  in  the  North- 
em  and  Middle  States  to  produce  a  single  crop.  In  Florida,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  and  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  or  yams,  can, 
with  great  fiudlity,  be  produced  on  the  same  land  within  the  year.  If 
Florida  cannot  rival  the  North  in  the  amount  of  the  production  of  Irish 
potatoes  in  a  single  crop,  she  accomplishes  at  least  as  much  by  producing 
two  crops — one  being  planted  in  January  and  the  other  in  July.  But  ad- 
mitting that  Florida  is  inferior  to  the  North  in  the  production  of  Irish 
potatoes,  she  has  yet  the  sweet  potato  or  yam  (a  more  valuable  root\  which 
ordinarily  produces  as  much  per  acre  as  the  Irish  potato  yields  in  the  North. 
There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  where  soils  are  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  turnips  and  rutabagas  than  those  of  Florida.  It  is  common  to 
see  turnips  of  eight  pounds'  weight  growing  in  what  would  appear  to  be 
poor  sandy  soil,  and  I  have  myself  seen  turnips  that  weighed  fourteen 
pounds  each,  and  heads  of  cabbage  which  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds 
each,  produced  in  a  sandy  soil  near  St.  Augustine.  East  Florida  certainly 
surpasses  the  North  in  the  production  of  turnips  and  rutabagas,  both  as  to 
amount  per  acre  and  the  quality  of  the  roots. 

With  very  little  care  aikl  attention,  East  Florida  enjoys  every  delicacy 
of  vegetable  culture  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Beets,  onions,  egg-plants, 
carrots,  lettuce,  celery,. cauliflowers,  etc.,  of  superior  size  and  quality  are 
produced  with  the  most  indifferent  culture.  Watermelons,  cantelopes,  pump- 
kins, cucumbers,  and.  in  short,  everything  that  grows  upon  vines,  comes  to 
great  perfection  in  East  Florida. 

Every  one  knows  that,  in  the  North,  tenacious  clayey  soils  bake  or  consol- 
idate ttom  the  drying  effects  of  the  sunmier's  sun,  or  the  beating  of  heavy 
winter  rains,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  the  principal  annual  labor  of 
the  cultivator  to  restore  them  to  a  fine  tilth  again  for  the  reception  of  seed. 
This  never  occurs  in  Florida :  principally  the  most  clayey  soils  in  the  State 
contain  an  intermixture  of  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  which,  with  a  due  proportion  of  very  fine  sand,  imparts  to 
them  a  porous  character,  not  very  susceptible.of  induration  or  agglutination. 
Indeed,  so  easily  is  land  in  Florida  annually  reduced  to  the  finest  tilth,  that 
it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  such  as  will  produce  three  hogsheads  of  sugar 
to  the  acre  to  be  broken  up  by  a  single  horse  and  plow  to  the  depth  of  six  . 
inches  or  more. 

This  is,  therefore,  an  important  advantage  enjoyed  by  Florida  land  in  its 
preparation  and  culture  Over  most  ot  the  lands  in  Texas,  and  in  nearly  all 
other  States — and  it  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  less  labor  is 
requisite  in  Florida  to  produce  similar  crops  than  is  indispensably  necessary 
in  nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Union  ;  for  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  same  cause  that  saves  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  also 
saves  labor  in  its  culture.  There  is  no  description  of  soil  in  Florida  which 
requires  more  than  one  plowing  to  prepare  it  fully  for  the  reception  of  any 
crop  which  it  produces ;  and  but  few  crops  receive  but  one  plowing  in  their 
culture.  Many  crops  of  corn  in  Alachua  County,  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  have  been  made  with  a  single  hoeing  and  thinning,  and  a 
single  plowing  subsequently.  Sweet  potatoes  are  always  made  with  a 
single  plowing  and  a  few  pickings  over,  to  free  them  from  weeds,  etc. 

Turnips,  rutabagas,  sugar-beets,  etc.,  if  sown  as  they  should  be.  In  Aug- 
ust  and  September,  require  no  subsequent  culture  to  produce  as  large  crops 
of  either  of  them  as  can  be  grown  in  New  York  or  Pennyslvania.    Even 
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sugar,  dotton  and  tobaceo  receive  less  labor  in  the  proportion  of  the  soil 
for  their  reception,  and  much  less  after  cqlture  than  is  given  to  a  crop  in 
New  York.  There  can.  i^  short,  be  no  doubt  of  the  £ftct  that  sin>ilar  crops 
require  much  less  labor  for  their  production  in  Florida  than  is  generally 
demanded  in  nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Unioif. 

The  general  topography  of  Florida  may  be  characterized  as  that  of  a  low 
country ;  so  that  the  surface,  in  most  of  the  level  pine  lands,  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  derived  from  the  sub- 
soil by  solar  influence.  This,  together  with  the  heavy  dews  which  gene- 
rally prevail,  accounts  for  the  luxuriant  covering  of  grass  and  constant  ver- 
dure which  the  whole  face  of  the  country  presents,  even  in  the  dry  seasons. 

A  large  proportion  of  a  Northern  fEirm  is  necessarily  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  hay  to  sustain  the  stock  during  the  dreary  winter  of  half  a 
year's  duration.  This  is  entirely- xmnecessary  in  East  Florida,  where  peren- 
nial pastures,  sufficient  to  feed  any  number  of  cattle  or  horses,  exist  natu- 
rally, or  may  be  formed  artificially  with  but  little  labor,  by  making  the 
necessary  enclosure  ;  and  where  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  there  is  never 
any  necessity  for  housing  stock.  Stock-rearing  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
profitable  business  in  Florida.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  it'had  not, 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  in  that  State  an  unlimited  extent  of  fine 
natural  pasturage  the  whole  year  round,  that  cattle  are  never  housed  there, 
and  that  herding  them  and  exporting  them  to  market  are  the  only  expense 
attending  them. 

There  is  certainly  no  portion  of  the  United  States  where  game  and  fish 
are  so  abundant  as  in  East  Florida.  The  &ct  that  a  large  body  of  Indians 
supported  themselves  well  and  remained  fat  for  the  space  of  seven  years, 
while  hunted  themselves  by  a  large  enemy,  is  some  evidence  in  proof  of 
this  assertion.  It  was  common  before  the  war  for  a  good  hunter  to  kill 
seven  deer  of  a  day,  and  thousands  of  these  anima£  were  slaughtered 
merely  for  their  skins.  The  country  abounds  in  turkeys,  partridges,  geese, 
ducks,  curlews  and  various  other  species  of  small  game. 

The  coast  of  Florida,  to  the  extent  of,  at  least,  six  hundred  miles,  abounds 
in  the  finest  fish.  Pompino,  sheeps-head,  grouper,  red-fish,  king-fish,  Spanish 
mackerel,  green  turtle,  mullet,  etc ,  are  to  be  found  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities at  almost' every  point,  both  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  coast. 
Oysters,  which  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled  in  size  and  flavor  by  any  in  the 
world,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cove,  and  the  numerous  lakes,  rivers 
and  creeks  of  the  interior  teem  with  delicious  fresh- water  fish,  such  as  trout, 
bass  and  sofUshell  turtle. 

But  these  are  objects  of  minor  consideration,  which  serve  to  convey  but  a 
feeble  idea  of  the  importance  which  its  geographical  position,  its  climate 
and  its  soils,  give .  to  Florida.  The  vast  amount  of  rice  and  durable  land 
in  the  Peninsula  which  is  capable  of  producing  sugar-cane,  sea  island  and 
short  staple  cottons,  Cuba  tobacco  and  the  numerous  and  very  valuable 
tropical  productions  (all  objects  of  human  consumption,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  whole  country),  and  its  fine 
adaptation  of  climate  to  these  suocessfiil  productions,  must  tbrm  the  basis 
of  a  degree  of  prosperity  fi&r  surpassing  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  States. 

6.--SALT  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD.   . 
The  Bural  American  says  on  this  subject : 

The  true  value  of  salt  for  feeding  to  animals  is  neither  as  well  known  nor 
appreciated  as  it  should  be  by  most  farmers.  That  animals  actually  require 
it,  is  shbwn  by  the  amount  of  salt  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, being  fully  ^  ^r  cent.,  and  of  the  ashes  of  blood  67i  per  cent.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  this  proportion  never  varies,  and  if  not  supplied 
in  the  food,  other  parts  of  the  system  have  to  furnish  it  to  their  own  iiy  uiy. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  human  species,  is  equally  true  of  animals,  which 
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suffer  from  the  operation  of  the  same  causes ;  when  deprived  of  salt,  the  rest 
of  their  system  is  depleted  of  its  due  proportion  in  the  blood ;  and  when  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system  is  in  this  way  disturbed,  the  animal  is  more  liable 
to  disease,  and  to  succumb  to  it  when  attacked. 

That  the  natural  instincts  of  animals  prompts  them  to  the  use  of  salt/  is 
evident  from  their  visiting  the  salt  lichs  of  the  Western  States,  previous  to 
and  during  their  early  settlements,  and  from  the  pampas  of  South  America, 
where  herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle  go  many  miles  to  the  salt  licks  to  ob- 
taia  their  much-needed  supply. 

There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  fr^uent  access  to  salt  prevents  many  of  the 
diseases  to  which  animals  are  liable ;  for  when  it  has  been  regularly  given 
them,  it  has  been  productiye  of  the  best  results,  as  is  evinced  in  their  exemp- 
tion from  disease. 

The  presence  of  salt  in  large  quantities  in  the  cellular  tissues,  shows  con- 
clusively the  important  influence  which  it  exerts  in  the  production  of  flesh 
and  fat  in  animals.  Salt,  by  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva,  assists  digestion, 
and  further  aids  it  by  promoting  thirst,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fluid  to 
assist  in  dissolving  much  of  the  food  that  would  otherwise  oe  imperfectlv 
digested.  It  has  been  found  by  actual  experiments,  carefrilly  conducted, 
that  salt  given  to  hogs  accelerates  their  fattening ;  and  that  when  two  hogs 
were  fattened  at  the  same  time,  one  with,  and  one  without  a  supply  of  salt, 
that  the  one  supplied  with  salt  exceeded  the  other  in  weight  nfty  pounds, 
and  fatted  easier,  and  in  five  weeks  less  time. 

6.— SILK  AND  SILK  CULTURE. 

In  "  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources,''  vol.  m.,  pp.  160  to  188,  will  be  found 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  A.  C.  Van  Epps,  Esq., 
in  which  he  clearly  shows  that  whOo  the  whole  country,  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  can  engage  profitably  in  the  culture  of  silk,  the 
advantages  of  climate  and  of  soil  in  the  South  are  so  great,  that  oi\ce  £idrly 
embarked  in  this  enterprise,  she  cottd  defy  competiticm  "  as  bravely  in  this 
branch  of*  industry  as  she  now  (then)  chaUenges  the  world  to  vie  with  her 
in  the  production  of  cotton."  From  the  treatise  referred  to,  we  make  a  few 
extracta.    Mr.  Van  Epps  says : 

"  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  inconsistency  than  that  of  sending  from 
three  to  fifteen  thousand  miles  for  any  artide  of  our  consumption  which 
our  own  labor  and  skill,  in  the  appropriate  use  of  means  which  nature  has 
provided,  might  create.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  this  motistrotu  incon- 
gruity has  attached  itself  to  our  government  and  people  ever  since  our  inde-' 
pendence,  and  that  in  reference  to  an  article  of  immensely  more  value  in  the 
aggregate  than  any  other  product  of  human  industry. 

"  That  article  is  Silk,  the  beauty  and  richness  of  which  were  not  over- 
prized, when,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (A.  D.  14),  its  use  was  restricted  by 
sumptuary  laws  to  women  of  rank  and  fashion,  to  whom  the  considerations 
of  cost  were  trifling ;  or  when  (A.  D.  222)  the  funed  voluptuary  of  Syria, 
Heliogabalus,  in  the  extremity  of  his  extravagance,  as  charged  upon  him  by 
Roman  authors,  wore  a  haloserieum,  a  garment  made  entirely  of  silk ;  nor 
when  its  purchase  required  the  payment  of  its  weight  in  gold,  which  was 
assigned  by  Aur^an  (A.  D.  278)  as  a  reason  for  his  refusing  his  empress  so 
great  a  luxury.  This  great  mistake  has  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  continues  every,  year  to  extract  fh)m  us  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000  of  our  best  money." 
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A  little  &rtlier  on  he  remarks : 

"  We  woidd  not  dose  onr  remarks  here  withont  expressing  our  gratifica- 
tion that  the  pages  of  Db  Bow's  Rbvibw  have  been  most  generously  offered 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Silk  Question.  We  rejoice  exceedingly  that  so 
popular  and  influential  an  instrumentality  should  at  this  crisis  come  forward 
for  the  advocacy  of  a  great  and  noble  enterprise  in  which  the  whole  nation 
is  interested.  Its  circulation,  too,  being  principally  in  those  parts  of  our 
country  where  the  business  can  be  most  readily  introduced  and  carried  to 
the  greatest  perfection,  adds  greatly  to  its  value  as  a  channel  of  public  com- 
munication. It  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  answer,  as  we  shall  be  able, 
any  inquiries  which  this  treatise  may  elicit,  and  to  aid  in  every  possible  way 
the^dvancement  of  sUk  culture  at  the  "South  and  Weit" 

In  California  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture  has  attracted  much  attention  of 
late  years  as  shown  in  a  statement  we  take  from  the  Neto  Fork  Poet.  We 
would  be  glad  to  give  some  reliable  account  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
South  in  this  interesting  and  important  pursuit.  During  the  war  we  recol- 
lect our  best  full  dress  gloves  were  of  raw  silk,  the  material  raised  and  the 
gloves  fabricated  and  manufactured  by  a  fieiir  daughter  of  Georgia.  Should 
she  see  this  paragraph,  we  hope  she  will  send  us  a  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  her  pets  and  of  their  productiveness. 

An  enthusiastic  gentleman  a  few  years  ago  introduced  the  silk-worm  into 
California,  and  with  great  promise  of  success.  The  climate  of  San  Jos^,  the 
scene  of  the  experiment,  is  admirably  adapted  to  these  delicate  insects.  It 
is  dry,  warm  and  equable ;  the  rich  soil  and  long  summer  make  the  mul- 
berry trees  flourish,  and  insure  them  plenty  of  food;  and  the  method  of 
feeding  with  branches,  justified  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
leaves  it  only  necessary  to  admit  plentjp>f  fresh  air  to  guaranty  their  health. 
A  San  Francisco  writer  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  cocoonery  makes  the 
following  interesting  statement  about  it : 

"  Many  cocoons  are  completed,  and  are  very  large  and  of  good  quality. 
After  a  careful  search,  only  one  dead  worm  could  be  found  among  eighty 
thousand  larvae,  and  that  had  evidently  been  hurt  by  accident.  Sevend 
caterpillars  had  crept  into  the  heart  of  the  heap  of  dry  boughs,  and  lay  dor- 
mant, but  on  being  touched  their  movements  snowed  that  they  had  only  re- 
tired while  moulting.  In  some  places  the  finished  cocoons  were  as  close  to 
each  other  as  eggs  in  a  bird's  nest." 

He  adds  that  the  sanguine  cultivator  is  trying  several  interesting  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  improve  on  the  French  method  of  breeding ;  among 
others,  that  of  giving  the  eggs  a  longer  chance  to  hatch.  The  French 
breeders,  he  says,  throw  away  Sil  eggs  that  do  not  hatch  on  the  fourth  day ; 
but  Mr.  Prevost,  in  California,  has  found  that  the  hatching  process  may  be 
continued  to  the  twelfth  day.  He  has,  therefore,  kept  each  day's  hatch  of 
larvae  separate,  and  numbered  them  from  one  to  twelve.  He  intends  to 
count  the  cocoons  fh)m  each  hatch,  weigh  them,  and  ascertain  which  day's 

Sroduct  of  caterpillars  yielded  the  largest  cocoons,  and  whether  there  is  any 
Ifierence  in  strength  between  the  worms  first  incubated  and  those  which 
leave  their  shells  on  the  last  day. 

The  carefully-estimated  results  of  this  experiment  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  regulating  future  breeding.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm 
and  the  pr^uction  of  siTk  may  become  a  very  large  and  lucrative  branch  of 
commerdal  industry  in  California  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  a  proof  of  the  &ct 
is  that  a  company  nas-  already  been  formed  there  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing silk  goods  from  the  raw  material  produced  in  the  State.  The  su- 
perintendent of  this  company  reports  that  when  he  first  started  to  get  up 
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the  company  "  there  were  only  twelve  eilk  plantations  in  all  California," 
whereas  there  are  now  "  over  four  hundred." 

This  increase  is  the  work  of  a  very  few  years,  and  at  such  a  rate  we  shall 
before  long,  perhaps,  be  able  to  rival  in  qualitv  and  undersell  in  price  the 
silk  fabrics  of  the  French  and  even  the  Chinese  looms. 

7.— HOW  MULES  CAME  INTO  FASfflON. 

The  LouimRe  Irtduitrial  Gazette,  supplies  a  link  in  fuming  history  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  elsewhere.    It  says :  ^  - 

Few  of  the  &rmers  of  tffls  country  are  aware  what  a  depth  of  gratitude 
they  owe  George  Washington  for  the  introduction  of  mules  into  general  use 
for  farm  purposes.  Previous  to  1788  there  were  vety  few,  and  those  of  such 
an  inferior  order  as  to  prejudice  farmers  against  them  as  unfit  to  compete 
with  horses  in  work  upon  the  road  or  farm.  Consequently  there  were  no 
jacks,  and  no  disposition  to  increase  the  stock ;  but  Washington  became 
convinced  that  the  introduction  of  mules  generally  among  Southern  planters 
would  prove  to  them  a  great  blessing,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  disease,  and 
longer  lived,  and  work  upon  shorter  feed,  and  are  much  less  liable  to  be  in- 
jured than  horses,  by  careless  servants. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  abroad  that  the  iUustrious  Washington  de- 
sired to  stock  his  Mount  Vernon  estate  with  mules,  th^  King  of  Sp^in  sent 
him  a  jack  and  two  jennies  from  the  royal  stables,  and  Lafayette  sent  an- 
other jack  and  jennies  from  the  island  of  Malta.  The  first  was  a  gray  color, 
sixteen  hands  high,  heavily  made,  and  of  sluggish  nature.  He  was  named 
the  Roy^  Gift.  The  other  was  called  the  Knight  of  Malta ;  he  was  about 
as  high,  but  lightei^ade,  black  color,  and  lithe  and  fiery,  even  to  ferocity. 

The  two  different  sets  of  animals  gave  him  the  most  &vorable  opportunity 
of  making  improvements  by  cross-breeding,  the  result  of  which  was  a  favor- 
ite jack,  which  he  called  Compound,  because  he  partook  of  the  best  points 
in  both  of  the  original  jacks.  The  General  bred  nis  blooded  mares  to  these 
jacks,  even  taking  those  from  his  family  coach  for  that  purpose,  and  produced 
such  superb  mules  that  the  country  was  all  agog  to  breed  some  of  the  sort, 
and  they  soon  became  quite  common.  This  was  the  origin  of  improved 
mules  in  the  United  States,  though  over  seventy  years  ago.  There  is  no 
doubt  tl^ere  are  now  some  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  the  Knight 
of  Malta  and  Royal  Gift  to  be  found  in  Virginia,  and  the  great  benefits  aris- 
ing from  their  introduction  to  the  countrv  are  to  be  seen  upon  almost  eveiy 
ciutivated  acre  in  the  Southern  States.  jNotwithstanding  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  late  years,  arising  from  a  systematic  course  of  breeding  in  the 
Northern  States  for  the  Southern  market,  mules  were  never  more  valuable 
than  at  present,  or  more  ready  of  sale  at  high  prices. 


ART.  Xiy.-DEPAIITMEIIT  OF  MIXIKG  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— PETROLEUM. 

The  low  prices  which  during  seven  months  ruled  for  this  production  had 
the  efRect  to  discourage  new  enterprises,  and  the  oil  fever  seemed  to  have 
nearly  burnt  itself  out,  but  a  steady  gradual  advance  in  prices,  increased 
consumption,  and  above  all  the  early  prospect  of  a  large  demand  for  steam- 
generating  purposes,  has  partially  revived  the  manii^  for  speculation.  The 
section  of  country  on  the  Alleghany  f^m  which,  hitherto,  the  principal  sup- 
plies have  been  furnished,  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  best  oil  ier- 
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ritoiy  Mther  sold  or  leased,  and  it  is  to  be  Hoped  that  in  looking  around  lor 
new  investments  the  attention  of  capitalists  will  be  attracted  to  the  South 
— especially  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama — where  thej  will  find  immense 
tracts  of  oil  lands,  abounding  in  the  most  decided  indications  of  richness. 
Some  idea  of  the  wealth  which  will  flow  into  this  region  should  the  fieiyor- 
able  indications  of  oil  be  realized,  may  be  reached  when  we  state  on  compe- 
tent authority  that  in  1864  there  was  invested  in  oil  lands  in  only  three 
counties  of  Pennsylania — ^Venango,  Crawford  and  Warren — ^nearly  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  above  sixty  millions  more  in  the  same  year 
in  adjacent  territory.  Should  the  early  developments  of  our  Southern  oil 
fields  prove  fortunate,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  section  will  be  at  once 
assured,  for  notwithstanding  so  many  have  drawn  blanks  in  this  gigantic 
lottery,  the  magnificent  prizes  that  have  faUen  to  the  lot  of  others  is  an 
allurement  that  will  never  fail  for  want  of  victims. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  crude  petroleum  as  steam  fuel  the  2fev> 
T0rk  Times  of  a  late  date  furnishes  an  elaborate  paper  showing  its  commer- 
cial necessity  as  well  as  its  merits  and  philosophy  which  we  take  the  liberty 
of  using  entire,  as'  a  mere  summary  would  destroy  the  continuity  of  the 
argument.    The  Timet  says : 

Steam  navigation  appears  to  have  very  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  its 
progress  with  the  present  mode  of  developing  power  from  fuel.  The  length 
of  a  steamer's  voyage,  with  a  given  capacity  for  fuel  and  freight;  is  jSsi- 
tivedy  limited,  and  a  large  and  increasing  part  of  the  remote  commerce  of 
the  world  is  still  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  steam,  and  trust  itself 
to  the  winds  and  waves  exactly  as  it  has  done  ever  since  Noah  was  a  sailor. 
Many  engineers  still  believe  in  leviathan  steamships  like  th6  Great  Eastern, 
capable  of  carrying  coal  and  cargo  around  the  world ;  and  doubtless  as  en- 
gineers they  are  perfectly  right.  Birt  commercial  experience  has  proved 
Oiat  the  world  is  not  yet  ready,  by  fiir,  to  meet  a  supply  of  such  steamers 
with  such  an  ample  demand  in  freight  and  passengers,  as  to  make  their 
enormous  investments  and  expenses  remunerative.  The  time  tnav  come  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  advance  of  commerce  waits  for  some  swift  and  certain 
means  of  propelling  ships,  adapted  in  size  to  the  present  extent  of  traffic, 
without  the  enormous  expense  of  coaling  stations,  and  without  being  com- 
pelled to  make  the  carrying  of  fuel  the  end  as  well  as  the  means  of  the 
voyage.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  maintain  14  coaling  sta- 
tions, and  employ  a  navy  of  170  ships  to  supply  their  25  steamers  with  in- 
termediate relavs  of  fuel  between  London  and  Shanghae.  To  add  this  im- 
mense cost  to  the  profits,  or,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  a  system  avoiding  the 
necessity  would  be,  to  deduct  this  amount  from  the  charges  for  freight  and 
passage,  would  of  itself  quicken  commerce  and  navigation  to  almost  a  new 
life,  in  directions  where  now  its  feebleness  seems  an  anomaly  amidst  the  ve- 
hement enterprise  of  the  age. 

To  our  own  coaiitry  this  interest  is  of  enormous  inaportance.  Through  our 
Pacific  States  and  Pacific  Railroad  the  commerce  of  the  gorgeous  East  and  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  world  beiongf  to  us  ;  yet  our  fuel  for  carrying  on  that 
commerce,  both  by  ocean  and  i-ail,  ct)8ts  at  the  start  the  oppresi-ive  rate  of  $20 
per  ton.  and  muet  be  conveyed  in  so  great  quantities,  and  to  siich  distance^,  as 
to  multiply  its  practical  cost  in  the  Amtic  waters  or  on  the  summits  of  the 
Sierras  to  a  figure  that  soon  tets  limits  to  profitable  enterpris<^.  Some  new 
motive  power  on  th^  Pacific  Ocenn  and  Railroad  we  rou^t  have,  or  strugsrle  as 
under  a  nightmare,  in  comparison  with  the  free  pace  wc  might  exhibit  in  the 
great  race  set  before  us. 

Again,  the  treasures  of  our  great  gold  and  silver  bearing  regions  wait  for  a' 
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new  fael  to  develop  thir  real  value.  Valuable  coal  seams  have  been  diseovered 
in  Colorado  and  at  8t»me  other  points ;  bitt  thronghout  the  richest  of  these  vast 
treasure  re^ion«,  the  infrequent  and  meagre  patches  of  stunted  Umber  are  gen- 
erally insufficient  for  five  years'  snpply  of  the  mines  In  their  i^nmediate  vicin- 
ity. For  such  reasons,  ores  that  would  be  rich  anywhere  else,  are  thrown  aside 
as  dirt,  not  worth  the  cost  of  saving,  and  the  coFt  of  every  dollar  of  silver  and 
gold  is  mnltiplied  many  times. 

Other  considerations  might  be  adduced  as  enhancing  the  importance  of  the 
great  quesliun  of  steam  fuel  or  other  new  motive  power;  and  still  others  to 
show  what  great  ben*-fits  would  arise  from  slich  a  discovery  in  the  minor  but 
innumerable  applications  where  it  is  a  denderatitm^  though  not  a  necessity. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  account  for  all  the  interest  which  Governments,  in- 
ventors and  capitalists'  have  shown  in  tho  investigHtion'of  petroleum  as  fuel, 
amd  even  to  excite  the  wonder  why  they  have  not  msplsye'd  ten  times  the  zeal 
they  have.  One  answer  to  the  latter  query  is  that  the  prospect  of  decisive  ad- 
vantages from  thi»  fuel  is  not  so  fla'tering,  theoretically  or  practically,  ns  is 
popularly  supposed.  In  our  navy, -and  in  official  circles  genemlly,  if  we  mi8> 
take  not,  a  skepticism  as  to  its  possible  utility  generally  prevniU,  which  can 
only  be  describt^d  as  contemptuous.  Nevertheless  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted in  former  years,  at  various  places,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering,  and  for  a  year  past  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard,  giving  ac- 
curate trial  to  such  methods  as  were  proposed  ;  the  trials  of  Foote's  apparatus 
on  the  PmIos,  at  the  Charlestown  Navy-yard,  fully  reported  in  this  paper  at  the 
time,  were  made  under  the  same  authority,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  the  enthusiast 
for  England  on  this  subject,  has  been  permitted  to  experiment  for  fcix  montha 
or  more  past,  with  very  crude  apparatus,  in  the  old  steam  boilers  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, with  alleged  results,  nevertheless  which  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
engineering  as  well  as  the  unprofe^isional  public.  Exact  experiments  at  our 
Navy-yard,  with  a  cousiderable  variety  of  methods,  have,  as  the  engineers  in 
charge  state,  developed  absolutely  nothing  of  interest  or  encouragement 
Foote's  apparatu«,  which  g^ve  such  brilliant  results  on  the  Palos,  was  not 
among  the  methods  submitted  to  these  careful  tests,  and  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  scientific  measirrement  and  comparison  of  results  between  tlii4  famed  in- 
vention and  the  ordinary  coal-burning  apparatu«. 

Tlieoreiically,  the  calorific  values  of  coal  and  petroleum  are  accurately  known 
to  chemi.-ts,  and  may  be  readily  compared.  Our.best  anthracite  c«»al  w  nearly 
pure  carbon,  containing  of  waste  matter  sometimes  a:^  low  as  six  per  cent.  But 
in  burning  coal  in  steamers  there  is  a  residuum  of  ashes,  cinders,  (fee,  equal  to 
aboQt  25  |»er  cent,  of  tho  coal  burned,  to  say  nothing  of  volatilized  impuritie8> 
so  that  one-third  its  weight  is  as  much  as  is  really  available  for  fuel.  The  cal- 
orific value  of  pure  carbon  in  perfect  combustion  being  15,  (/.  e.,  each  pound  of 
Ciirbon  w  ill  evaporate  J5  pounds  of  water  alreudy  at  the  boiling  point,)  the 
theoretical  value  of  the  proportion  of  coal  available  for  burning  is  not  over  10, 
and  is  generally  estimated  at  9.  In  practice  the  result  is  not  more  than  half  as 
much. 

Petroleum,  like  the  bituminous  coals  exclusively  used  in  Europe,  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  anthracite  coal  of  a  considerable  ingredient  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  everything  oily,  and  has  a  heating  pow  r  of  64,  or  more 
than  four  times  that  of  carbon.  This  valuable  ingredient  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  lost  in  old  methods  of  combustion,  and  in  bituminous  coal  must  continue 
tu  be  wasted,  until  some  mode  of  burning  yet  unthought  of  shall  be  Introduced. 
The  lighter  and  finer  the  oil,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  in  the 
higher  grades  o^  the  petroleum  series  tl.qj^  element  predominates  over  the  car- 
bon. But  these  are  considered  too  valuable  to  be  employed  as  fuel,  (although  not 
dearer  relatively  to  their  intrinsic  heating  power,  if  that  could  be  realized,)  and 
the  only  grade  of  the^  compounds  that  ooncerns  us  at  present  is  the  heavy  oil 
conifHised  of,  say,  six  parts  carbon  to  one  of  hydrogen.  Six  pounds  of  carbon 
at  a  calorific  value  ^f  15,  give  90,  to  which  add  one  of  hydrogen  at  64,  making 
154.     Divide  thi-s  total  value  by  the  number  of  pounds  (7,)  and  we  have  22  as 
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the  calorific  value  of  one  pound  of  crude  petrolenin,  or  two  tnd  one-third  times 
the  usoally-asramed  value  of  a  pound  of  ooal. 

Ndw  as  oil  c<>?t9  about  fix  tim^s  as  much  as  coal  per  pound,  it  follows  that  the 
calorific  value  of  a  dollars'  worth  of  coal,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
we  consume  under  a  toiler*  is  two  and  four  sever. ths  times  as  great,  theoreti- 
cally, as  that  of  a  dollars'  worth  of  oil.  Upon  this  calculation  most  profes- 
sional judgments  have  rested  as  conclusive,  considering  it  even  rather  parUal, 
in  practice,  toward  the  oil,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  no  residuum,  nor  volatile 
refuse,  which  was  largely  allowed  for  as  to  the  coal.  It  is  laid  down  as  the 
ultimatum  of  pri  fes^ional  and  scientific  .concession,  that  a  pound  of  oil  may 
poesiblv  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  two  pounds  of  coal.  This  is  whAt  Richard- 
son dii  in  England,  with  coal-tar  refuse;  reporting  his  result  as  eighteen 
pounds  and  a  fraction  evaporated  to  the  pound  of  fueL 

The  analytical  calculation  being  infallible,  when  the  facts  of  the  trial  on  the 
Palos  seems  to  contradict  it,  professional  mt-n  are  naturally  inclined  to  say : 
"  So  much  the  worse  fur  the  facts — there  must  be  some  mistake  about  them,** 
and  continue  immovable  in  the  assurance  that  Petroleum  can  nevir  compete 
with  coal  as  an  economical  fu**!.  Nevertheless,  it  U  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
repults  of  the  triaU  referred  to,  although  by  no  means  exact  enough  for  scien- 
tific data,  suffice  to  indicate  a  material  difference  somewhere  in  the  actual  com- 
bustion and  action  of  the  two  fuels,  which  may  over^lance  the  greater  cost 
per  theoretical  value  of  the  oil.  It  is  certain  that  not  over  half  the  th«foretical 
value  of  coal  is  usuxlly  realized  in  steam  boilers,  and  what  is  realized  we  only 
know  by  ob?ervaiion.  Certainly  it  does  not  follow,  and  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  special  observation  that  not  more  tlian  half  the  theoretical  value  of 
another  niel,  so  different  in  itself,  burned  in  a  manner  so  very  different,  can  be 
realized  in  a  boiler.  Nobody  can  tell  us,  for  |ipparently,  nobody  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain,  preclsfly  how  many  pminds  of  water  Footed  apparatus  can 
evaporate  per  pound  of  fuel.  It  is  rather  unaccountable  that  this  is  so,  and  if 
the  skeptical  choose  to  regard  it  as  evidence  of  a  want  of  candor  rath*  r  than 
of  scientific  precision  and  prudence  in  those  interested,  there  is  no  remedy  but 
for  the  latter  parly  to  institute  the  required  demonstration  under  conditions 
that  will  preclude  all  mistake  or  misrepresentation,  and  thus  settle  the  matter 
at  once,  as  positively  as  the  product  of  two  and  two. 

Meanwhile,  the  philosophy  of  Foote's  process  affords  a  good  probability  1  e- 
forohand  of  much  better  combustion  than  can  be  effected  with  coal  in  a  fuinhce. 
First,  the  oil  is  introduced  very  slowly  into  a  close,  red  hot  iron  retort,  where 
it  is  entirely  volatilized,  and  becomes  a  hydro  carbon  gas.  Into  thi»ga3  enters 
a  jet  of  superheated  steam,  well  advanced  toward  the  temperature  of  deoomno- 
sition  by  passing  through  the  minute  interstices  of  red  hot  iron  filinga.  In  this 
state  it  parts  freely  with  its  oxygen  to  the  incandescent  carbon,  and  if  just  suf- 
ficient to  oxygenize  all  the  carbon,  the  combustion  of  every  particle  of  the  lat- 
ter is  attained,  leaving  the  hydrogen  both  of  the  fuel  and  of  the  steam  to  be 
oxygenized  by  a  supply  of  air.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  third  place,  a  jet  of 
compressed  hot  air  is  injected,  the  oxygen  of  which,  if  the  hydrogen  be  not  iu 
excels  and  too  copiously  escaping,  will  find  time  to  penetrate  into  contact  and 
combination  with  every  particle  of  that  fuel  also.    The  essential  fact  in  this 

Erocess  is  the  extraordinary  interpenetration  of  all  the  superheated  elements, 
ringing  the  oxygen  into  contact  with  the  fuel,  atom  to  atom,  which  must  be 
literally  the  case  where  steam  is  decomposed  by  carbon,  and  also  to  an  extent 
not  otherwise  attainable,  from  forcing  J»ot  air  throughout  the  gases  in  this 
active  condition.  For  the  problem  of  perfect  combustion  is  not  to  supply  oxy- 
gen to  fuel,  a.^  is  done  in  ordinary  m^ides,  but  to  penetrate  the  fuel  with  oxy- 
gen, which  can  be  approximated  only  in  a  retort,  under  high  heat  acd  pressure, 
aided  by  chemical  reaction. 

The  elements  leing  applied  in  this  manner  in  proper  proportions,  give  the 
conditions  of  perfect  combustion,  as  nearly  as  can  oe  practicable ;  they  add  a 
POMtive  supply  of  fuel  from  the  steam  itself,  and  their  effect  is  not  encumbered 
by  the  mis^ture  of  an  excess  of  cold  air  passing  imperfectly  heated  into  the  fluts 
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and  necessltatiDg  a  more  copious  outlet  of  gases  and  loss  of  heat  from  the  chim- 
ney. It  ehould  also  be  added  that  the  cost  of  first  heating  a  concentrated  fuel 
like  oil  is  somewhat  less  than  with  the  more  diffuse  coal,  besides  the  important 
portion  of  heat  lost  in  the  ash^^s  of  coal  and  conducted  off  through  the  grate 
bars  and  ash-box  of  the  farnace,  which  are  exposed  in  part  to  £tense  htat 
In  view  of  all  these  conditions,  it  seems  rather  easier  than  not  to  conceive  of 
an  approximation  in  practiae  to  the  full  calorific  value  of  the  oil.  But  of  this, 
as  before  said,  nothing  but  vigorous  measurement  of  the  work  can  definitely 
and  beyond  cavil  assure  us.  Further,  the  total  loss  of  a  full  charge  of  fuel 
under  the  boilers  at  the  time  of  stopping  work  must  always  be  set  against  coal, 
togetl>er  with  the  loss  of  steam  by  the  safety  valve  in  the  intervals  of  work — a 
great  item  in  railioad  expenses — neither  of  which  losses  attend  upon  the  instan- 
taneously extinguished  or  regulated  petroleum  fire. 

The  visible  retfults  of  combustion  by  Foote's  process  indicate  a  high  degree 
of  puriiy  in  proportion  to  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  elements.  In  all 
combustion,  the  escape  of  nnconeumed  fuel  is  observed  in  two  forms;  that  of 
smoke  and  that  of  colored  flames.  The  products  of  perfect  combustion,  such 
as  carbonic  acid  from  the  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  or  superheated  steam 
from  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxvgen,  are  transparent  and  nearly  colorless 
gases,  containing  so  little  matter  of  light- reflecting  or  visible  quality,  that  a 
condition  of  the  intensest  heat,  which  causes  other  gases  to  emit  a  dazzling  light 
like  the  sim — becoming  what  we  call  flame — hardly  brightens  them,  and  barely 
makee  them  perceptible  to  the  eye  as  shadowy  and  transparent  films,  more  or 
le»fl  tinged  with  blue  or  violet ;  which,  by  the  way,  contitutes  the  little  color 
there  is  in  those  great  oxygen  compounds,  air  and  water.  The  color  of  the 
flame  indicates  the  degree  to  which  the  gases  of  which  it  is  composed  are  being 
heated  and  oxidized,  or,  in  common  language,  consumed.    If  ytllow,  for  exam- 

Sle,  it  is  because  their  transformation  by  oxygen  is  incomplete,  and  the  unoxy- 
iied  portion,  with  ite  native  color,  merely  brightened  by  the  heat,  modifies 
the  complexion  of  the  flame.  Intensified  comDustion,  effected  by  the  freer 
and  more  intimate  intermixture  of  oxygen,  first  heightens  the  Ituuinosity 
of  the  gases  to  whiteness,  and  afterward  transforms  them  into  the  bine- 
tinged  but  almost  colorless  compounds  of  oxygen.  Very  active  combustion 
nsmJly  has  the  effect  of  volatilizing  the  fuel  in  yellow  or  white  hot  gases 
fiiflter  than  their  oxidation  can  be  provided  for ;  hence  in  burning  coal  a 
blue  flame  is  not  characteristic  of  a  high  degree  of  heat,  although  the  com- 
bination is  more  perfect,  as  far  as  it  goes.  An  active  supply  of  volatilized 
fuel,  permeated,  atom  to  atom,  by  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  perfect  and  efficient  combustion,  and  will  produce,  as  approximated 
in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  faintest  shade  and  utmost  transparency 
in  the  product  or  flame.  A  pure  blue  flame  is  made  by  Foote's  apparatus, 
iising  certain  proportions  of  the  elements,  bat  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  sofficiently  violent  rush  of  gaseous  fuel  for  the  rapid  generation 
of  steam  so  fully  met  and  permeated  by  oxygen  as  to  produce  the  complete 
oxidation  desired.  It  seems  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  multiplica> 
tion  of  the  burners  ought  not  to  be  made,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  aggregate 
the  desired  amount  of  heat,  without  reqtiiring  a  disproportionate  rush  and 
consequent  waste  of  the  fuel,  from  a  small  number  of  burners,  as  at  present. 
There  is  abundant  room  in  the  fire  chamber  of  a  boiler  for  twice,  thrice  or 
four  times  the  burners  now  used. 

It  is  claimed  that  at  present  two  barrels  of  oil  are  made  to  do  the  work 
of  at  leasts  one  ton  of  coal,  making  the  direct  cost  of  the  two  fuels,  here  at 
the  East,  about  equal.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  confident  that  in  the  way  we 
have  suggested,  or  in  some  other,  a  result  much  better  still  may  be  attain- 
ed, for  at  the  high  rate  of  combustion  required  for  steam,  the  apparatus  vis- 
ibly sends  off  a  large  amount  of  uncombined  hydrogen.  If,  however,  the 
cost  of  oil  can  be  made  not  to  exceed  that  of  coal,  a  great  desideratum  is 
attained  already ;  for  the  two  barrels  of  oil  will  only  weigh  about  one-third 
of  the  ton  of  coal  thev  displace,  and  the  present  cargo  of  fuel  on  a  steamer, 
if  put  in  oil,  would  of  course  carry  her  three  times  as  far  as  now,  or  two- 
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thirds  of  it  may  be  saved  for  freight  and  profit.  But  to  this  must  be  added 
another  large  gain  from  the  wages,  provisiens,  quarters,  &c.,  of  forty  or  fifty 
firemen  ana  coal  passers  to  each  large  steamer,  which  can  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. 

On  the  Pacific,  the  practicability  of  using  oil  at  all,  even  on  no  better 
terms  of  combustion  than  coal,  would  be  a  decisive  achievement,  for  the 
cost  of  coal  there  is  five  times  that  of  the  rival  fuel  at  a  fair  price.  At  the 
degree  of  economy  claimed  by  the  inventor  and  his  friends  as  the  pressnt 
minimum,  and  allowing  a  paying  price  for  California  oil,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company  would  save  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  each 
on  their  Panama  and  China  lines,  besides  being  enabled  to  carry  full  fiiel 
from  home  for  the  round  trip  to  and  from  China,  not  only  without  the  peril 
of  short  coal  which  so  nearly  befel  the  Colorado  a  few  weeks  since,  but 
with  much  less  displacement  of  cargo  than  is  caused  by  fuel  for  the  half 
trip  only. 

With  regard  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  new  fuel,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral and  very  natural  apprehension.  It  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  steam- 
tight  iron  tanks  for  storage,  from  which  connecting  pipes  will  pass  directly 
to  the  feeding  reservoir,  and  also  vent  pipes  for  the  volatile  matter,  passing 
overboard  astern.  In  this  manner  it  seems  evident  that  the  danger  from 
fire  originating  with  the  fuel  wiU  be  nil,  which  is  certainly  a  great  deal  less 
than  in  the  case  of  coal,  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  which  has  destroyed 
many  ships. 

Our  notes  on  petroleum  embrace  reports  from  Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
the  Pacific  slope,  but  having  given  up  so  much  space  to  the  paper  from  the 
Times  we  have  room  for  only  a  few  more  extracts.  At  Burning  Springs, 
West  Virginia,  several  wells  are  flowing  from  100  to  150  barrels  a  day,  and 
the  speculative  barometer,  which  had  fiillen  almost  to  despair  at  latest  ad- 
vices, indicated  hope  and  bid  fairly  to  rise  to  the  point  of  success.  Some 
capital  "  strikes"  have  been  made  near  Oil  City,  Pa.,  upon  property  supposed 
to  have  been  thoroughly  pumped  out,  showing  clearly  that  natural  produc- 
tion goes  on  unceasingly,  and  that  far  from  being  merely  an  accidental  and 
transitory  addition  to  the  nation's  wealth,  a  recurrence  of  *'  crops"  may  be 
relied  upon  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  now  feel  with  regard  to  com  and 
cotton.  A  Philadelphia  paper  seems  to  think  that  the  sinking  of  so  many 
wells  has  not  been  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  reduced  the  price  to  ruinously 
low  rates,  glutted  the  markets,  and  exhausted  the  supply  too  fiist.  It  ar- 
gues—with some  show  of  reason — that  where  ten  wells  draw  upon  the  same 
vein,  one  well  would  answer  the  purpose  better  than  the  ten,  and  shows 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  wells  that  all  of  them  pro- 
duce a  diminished  stock  of  oil.  The  aggregate  yield  which  was  at  one  time 
18,000  bbls.  daily,  has  been  reduced  to  8,000  bbls.  The  Oil  CUy  Petrolian 
speaks  hopefully  of  the  future  as  follows : 

The  advance  has  been  gradual  but  is  more  permanent  in  its  nature  than  any 
eimilar  one.  The  '*  bear'*  interest,  both  here  and  at  the  other  principal  market*, 
have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep  down  the  prices.  But  it  don't 
seem  to  work  we)L  Producers  have  about  as  good  a  chance  for  obtaining  the 
true  facts  in  the  case  as  any  one  else,  and  will  be  governed  by  their  own  con- 
clusigns.  The  times  look  unpromising  for  sellers  of  he^p  oil  for  future  deliv- 
ery. We  have  but  little  or  no  sympathy  for  the  men  who  attempt  to  forestall 
the  market  price  of  article  for  months  and  even  a  year  ahead  for  their  own  self- 
ish purposes.  But  few  have  made  anything  by  this  mode  of  doing  business 
heretofore,  and  the  prospect  for  a  general  flattening  out  of  this  class  of  opera- 
tors during  the  present  season  is,  we  are  truly  glad  to  state,  extremely  flattmng. 
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The  question  of  demand  for  the  balance  of  tliis  season  is  no  longer  doubtful,  but 
is  a  fixed  fact.  The  probability  of  the  supply  being  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
trade,  is  not  so  certain.  That  prices  will  rule  higher  during  the  balance  of  the 
year,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  The  price  of  rape  seed  oil,  the  only 
competitor  of  petroleum  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  more  than  double  that  of 
^  American  hydrocarbon.  In  Great  Britain  the  shale  oil  refineries,  which  manu- 
'  factured.  io  1866, 500,000  barrels  refined  oil,  have  all  been  stopped  in  consequence 
of  the  cheap  price  of  the  American  article  of  refined  petroleum.  The  home  con- 
sumption of  this  country  for  the  consuming  months  of  1866,  was  estimated  by 
competent  men  in  the  trade  at  over  3,000  bbla.  refined  per  day.  It  is  fair  to 
presume  from  the  statistics  furnished,  that  the  increase  of  consumption  of  1867 
over  that  of  1866  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  about  one-third.  Producers  must  rec- 
ollect, in  looking  at  this  question,  that  but  a  portion  of  the  petroleum  exported 
goes  to  Great  Britain  or  the  European  continent.  Austraba  has  taken  over 
1,000,000  gallons,  Japan  8,000  gallons,  which  L  the  smallest  amount  taken  by 
any  civilized  countrv  in  the  world.  It  is  used  everywhere,  and  the  demand  for 
it  in  every  country  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  world  must  have  it  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  light  known.  It  is  now  known  to 
exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  demands  that  are  made  upon  it.  Ve- 
nango county  is  the  only  reliable  source  of  supply,  and  it  would  seem  strange 
if  producers  here  cannot  make  their  own  terms. 

Parties  here^  it  is  said,  have  made  large  contracts  for  all  1867,  Pittsburgh  de- 
livery, at  6  and  8  cents  per  gallon  for  crude.  We  hope  they  have  the  oil  on 
hand,  otherwise  they  will  lose  from  6  to  10  cents  per  gallon  on  all  such  con- 
tracts. The  prospects  of  the  oil  market  for  August  is  more  promising  than  that 
of  July,  and  we  confidently^  expect  higher  rates  to  rule.  The  amount  of  new 
development  in  progress  is  slight,  reports  of  parties  in  the  "  bear"  interest  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  while  daily  the  decrease  in  even  the  best  produc- 
ing localities  is  great  We  reel  safe  in  the  assertion  that  the  present  daily  pro- 
duction, estimated  by  competent  parties  at  between  7,000  to  8,000  barrels,  can- 
not more  than  be  maintained  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 


ART.  XY.-DEPARTMEFT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

GENERAL  JOHN  A.  WAGENER'S  PLANS. 

Wk  are  indebted  to  General  Wagener  for  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  entitled 
'*  South  Carolina :  a  Home  for  the  Industrious  Emigrant,"  published  by  him  in 
his  official  capacity  as  State  Commissioner  of  Immigration.  Having  already 
borrowed  a  synopsis  of  this  able  publication  from  the  Philadelphia  Age,  we 
have  now  only  to  notice  one  feature  which  was  overlooked  by  that  journal. 
We  allude  to  the  appendix  containing  forty-seven  entries  from  the  registry  of 
the  Bureau,  embracing  descriptions  and  prices  of  lands  offered  for  sale ;  extracts 
from  letters,  etc.,  etc,  all  of  which  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  While  we 
think  many  of  the  parties  tendering  their  lands  for  sale  have  not  caught  the 
right  spirit,  and  either  offer  their  lands  in  tracts  too  large  for  the  emigrant,  or 
at  prices  which  are  beyond  his  means,  yet  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  letters 
diow  an  enlightened  spirit  of  liberality,  which  we  trust  will  be  generally  imi- 
tated throughout  the  South. 

As  since  our  publication  of  General  Wagoner's  address,  and  our  allusions  to 
his  efforts^  we  have  received  several  letters  from  subscribers  in  the  Southwest 
asking  for  his  post  office  (Charleston,  S.  C),  and  for  further  information,  we  pro- 
poae  now  to  give,  first,  his  circular  letter  to  the  landowners  in  South  Carolina, 
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and  then  a  few  c^  the  responses  from  some  of  the  most*  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  State.  These,  in  connection  with  the  general's  address  to  the  planters  of 
Newberry,  published  in  the  hfy\y  of  this  number,  will  supply  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation, amply  sufficient  for  guidance  and  direction  in  inaugurating  similar 
enterprises  eUewhere.    The  circular  is  as  follows : 

South  Carolina  Bureau  of  Immigration,      ) 
Charleston,  April  6,  1867.  ( 

To  (he  Latidowtfers  in  South    Carolina: 

Gentlemen  : — I  take  the  liberty  to  appeal  to  your 'patriotism  in  behalf  of  the 
recently  enacted  measure  of  ira migration;  at  least  to  the  patriotism  of  those 
among  you  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  population,  industry, 
and  capital  will  be  beneficial  to  the  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  European  immigration  is  now  mostly  flowing  to  the 
West,  where  cheap  lands  and  many  fucilities,  and  other  inducements  are  offered. 
In  the  new  States,  public  lands  are  yet  to  be  had  at  a  nominal  outlay,  and  a 
stranger  going  there,  need  not  for  a  moment  be  at  a  loss  where  to  locate, 
thousands  of  places  being  always  for  sale,  and  registered  fur  his  selection. 

With  us  it  is  different.  Although  there  may  perhaps  be  thousands  of  places 
for  sale  in  South  Carolina,  no  one  can  know  where  to  find  them  unless  they  are 
advertised  and  registered  in  some  well  known  and  accessible  locality.  For  this 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  ha3  partly  been  established.  Without  any  charge 
whatever  to  the  landowner,  his  lands  that  he  can  spare  for  sale  will  be  regis- 
tered and  advertised  in  the  best  markets  in  the  world.  But  how  can  this  be 
done  unless  you  forward  the  information  ?  Have  you  no  lands  to  spare  ?  If 
you  have,  put  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  make  the  conditions  of  payment 
as  liberal  as  you  can,  describe  their  location,  capacities  and  advantages,  and 
communicate  with  this  Bureau.  It  miy  be  said,  we  will  sell  a  portion  of  our 
lands  reasonable  and  on  fair  enough  terms,  if  a  purchaser  came.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  no  one  can  know  this;  and,  besides,  that  the  stranger  will 
be  at  a  great  expense,  whilst  in  uncertainty,  looking  for  lands  of  which  no  one 
can  inform  him.  Will  he  not  rather  go  to  a  section  of  country  where  no  such 
difficulties  and  delays  need  be  encountered?  And  then  agam,  the  European 
immigrants  that  are  looking  for  employment,  laborers,  servants,  mechanics  of 
all  kinds,  etc.,  where  are  they  to  find  it?  In  your  villages  or  your  plantations, 
do  you  want  a  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  millwright,  carpenter,  cabinet-maker, 
saddler,  shoemaker,  tailor,  etc.  ?  this  Bureau  will  endeavor  to  supply  you.  But 
you  should  say  so ;  how  else  am  I  to  know  Y  It  would  never  do  to  send  such 
people  tramping  about  the  country,  without  an  object.  Do  you  have  any  good 
positions  for  factories,  which  you  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  develop  yourselves? 
Why  should  you  not  inform  this  Bureau  thereof;  state  their  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages, their  probable  prospect  of  success  and  your  terms  of  lease  or  sale  ? 
Do  you  have  valuable  mineral  lands  that  you  cannot  realize  for  want  of  capital, 
why  not  enable  me  to  endeavor  to  do  it  for  you.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  I 
may  not  succeed,  but  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  trying.  I  would  respect- 
fully, but  earnestly,  urge  that  this  matter  receive  a  prompt  consideration.  If 
there  are  a  few  men  in  every  district  willing  to  spend  a  few  hours  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  l»t  them  meet  at  a  convenient  place,  let  them  gather  such  informa- 
tion OS  they  can,  and  then  inform  this  Bureau  what  is  wanted  for  t^ieir 
neighborhood,  and  what  can  be  done ;  then,  to  further  the  intentions  of  the 
law,  let  them  say  what  laborers,  servants,  mechanics,  etc.,  are  wanted,  or  could 
find  employment,  and  let  them  fix  upon  a  current  rate  of  reasonable  wages  for 
their  districts  ;  let  them  endeavor  also  to  obtain  information  of  such  tracts  of 
lands  as  might  be  had  for  lease  or  sole,  describe  their  quality  and  value,  and 
whatever  else  they  may  deem  of  importance.  I  most  respectfully,  therefore, 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  public  spirited  men,  more  especially  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  the  editors  of  public  journals.  Under  the  firm 
.conviction  that  immigration  is  one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  of  the  State,  and 
a  sure  means  by  which  a  portion  of  our  former  prosperity  may  be  soonest 
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recovered ;  I  eyen  take  the  liberty,  respectfully  to  solicit  the  Honorable  the 
Judges  to  bring  this  roatter  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  their  charges  to  the 
Grand  Juries  of  their  Circuits.        Respectfully, 

John  A.  Waoener,  Cbmmiisioner. 

From  Hon.  R.  Dozier,  Georgetown "  My  purpose  is  to  reserve  for 

myself  about  twenty  acres  of  rice  land,  and  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  upland,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  residence.  The  balance  I  propose  to  let  to  immi- 
grants on  these  terms  :  They  to  plant  on  their  own  account,  put  the  plantation 
used  by  them  in  good  order  and  keep  it  so,  make  any  improvements  they  may 
desire  for  their  comfort,  use  the  adjacent  timber  land  for  fencing  and  building 
purposes-^in  short,  to  make  themselves  a  comfortable  home,  which  may  re- 
mind them  of  all  the  sweets  but  none  of  the  bitterness  of  '  fatherland.'  Rent : 
the  first  year  (1868),  nothing ;  second  year,  one-eighth  of  the  crop ;  third  year, 
one-fourth  of  the  crop ;  fourth  year,  one-third  of  the  crop ;  fifth  year,  one- 
third  of  the  crop,  and  so  to  remain  while  they  and  I  find  it  mutually  agreeable 
to  remain  together.  This  proposition  contemplates  farmers  and  their  families. 
I  have  a  thr^ing  mill  on  the  place,  and  will  allow  them  the  use  of  it  the  first 
year  to  thresh  their  crop,  for  nothing ;  aftei'  that,  a  very  moderate  toll  to  keep 
the  mill  in  repair.  The  mill  goes  by  water,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance, 
and  which  may  be  made  mutually  beneficial  in  other  ways." 

From  Hon.  Lewis  M.  Ayer "  My  lands  are  in  Barnwell  District 

contiguous  to  the  Great  Salkehatcbie  River,  about  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  Charleston,  and  but  fifteen  miles  from  Bamberg,  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad.  My  place  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  section  of  country, 
indeed,  there  is  no  healthier  portion  of  the  known  world  than  middle  South 
Carolina.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious.  Poor  white  men  and  farmers  of 
small  means,  have  always  successfully  labored  here  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
The  soil  is  light  and  easily  cultivated.  Timber  of  almost  every  variety  and  the 
finest  quality  is  abundant  and  very  convenient  Everything  considered,  I  am 
persuaded  that  our  middle  country  is  the  most  advantageous  and  eligible  region 
in  the  world  for  farmers  of  small  means  to  locate  in,  and  to  make  their  inde- 
pendent living.  This  region  is  well  watered  for  stock  by  its  innumerable 
creeks,  branches  and  rivulets,  and  fine  well  water  may  be  found  anywhere  at  a 
convenient  depth.  Sheep  husbandry  has  succeeded  admirably  in  this  section, 
and  at  a  far  less  cost  than  anywhere  else  in  this  country.  Peaches  and  grapes 
also  do  admirably  well  with  us,  and  for  several  years  previous  to  the  late  war, 
thousands  of  dollars  were  annually  realized  from  them.  There  is  a  fine  water- 
power  on  my  place,  upon  which  I  now  have  a  lumber  saw  mill  in  operation,  and 
also  A  grist  mill  and  cotton  gin.  I  propose  soon  erecting  a  cotton  yam  factory 
also.  In  former  years,  very  many  German  farmers  settled  in  Barnwell  and  the 
adjoining  Districts.  Their  descendants  now  constitute,  in  all  probability,  fully 
half  the  population  of  that  section  of  country.  They  almost  always  succeed 
well  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  are  known  as  our  neatest  And  most  thrifty 
Burmers. 

"  Now,  sir,  with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  balance  that  I  may 
retain,  1  propose  to  give  away  about  two  thousand  fteret  of  my  lands  to  actual  set- 
Uers.  To  each  head  of  a  family  who  will  locate  thereon  and  build  a  dwelling 
house,  and  make  other  improvements  worth  altogether  five  hundred  dollars,  I 
will  eive  fifty  acres  of  Una.  Where  the  settler  will  make  one  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  permanent  improvements,  I  will  give  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 
The  said  improvements  to  be  completed  within  twelve  months  from  the  time 
they  are  be^un,  and  the  fee  simple  tide  deed  to  be  executed  by  me.  as  soon  as 
the  specified  amount  of  improvements  shall  be  completed.  This  offer  is  made, 
however,  on  condition  that  at  least  ten  families  shall,  at  once,  or  rather,  at  the 
same  time,  come  and  accept  the  terms.  They  must  corns  well  recommended  as 
persons  of  honest,  industrions  and  sober  habits.  «  «  •  « 

"  There  is  on  my  lands  a  magnificent  body  of  several  thousand  acres  of  as  fine 
yellow  pine  timber,  as  ever  the  eye  of  man  oeheld.  A  portable  steam  saw  mill 
could  do  a  splendid  business  there.  With  a  responsible  party,  who  would  locate 
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such  a  saw  mill  there,  I  would  engage  to  cut  and  deliver  the  logs  for  lialf  the 
timber  or  half  the  profits.* 

Mr.  Luder  F.  Behling  writes :...."!  will  sell  to  heads  of  families, 
actual  settlers,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  to  each,  at  from  |d  to  |5  per 
acre,  on  a  credit  of  one,  two  and  three  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  purchasers  to 
buy  their  stock  and  farming  utensils,  and  make  their  places  conuortable  with 
what  ready  cash  they  may  have :  provided^  that  at  least  five  families  will  com* 
mence  at  the  same  time.  This  neighborhood  needs  a  good  country  blacksmith 
and  wheelwright  To  good  workmen,  and  well  recommended,  I  would  be  wil- 
ling to  furnish  the  use  of  all  tools,  free  of  charge,  for  one  year ;  and  should 
they  not  be  able  to  buy  the' iron  and  lumber  to  start  with,  I  will  furnish  that 
al^.  and  take  pay  in  work  at  customary  rates.  In  short,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for 
any  immisjant  of  the  right  stamp,  who  is  desirous  to  make  his  homo  among  na 
in  good  old  Carolina." 

There  are  many  other  letters  making  offers  equally  liberal,  but  the  above 
will  serve  as  specimens  of  the  encouragement  held  out  in  South  Carolina  to  the 
immigrant,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  such  inducements  are  rejected. 

We  have  also  the  report  of  the  special  committee  (of  which  Gen.  "W.  was 
chairman)  to  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  encour- 
aging foreign  immigration,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  a  large 
fund  of  information,  which  we  reserve  for  future  reference. 


2.— SELUNG   LANDS  TO  IMMIGRANTS. 

"Wk  strongly  commend  the  logic  of  the  following  argument,  which  we  find  in 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  to  the  consideration  of  our  agricultural  readers.  We 
have  persistently  preached  from  the  same  text,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until 
conviction  crowns  our  efforts.  In  what  the  Picayune  says  touching  the  recep- 
tion which  should  be  accorded  to  the  immigrants  from  the  North  or  West  coming 
to  Us  as  iBrmers  or  mechanics,  we  most  heartily  agree.  Shall  we  give  a  reason 
for  this  beyond  the  selfeyident  proposition  that  these  men  bring  with  them 
capital  and  muscle — ^the  keenest  wants  of  the  South  ?  If  so,  we  would  urge 
that  everything  is  to  be  gained  by  bringing  Northern  white  men  in  contact  with 
the  nfgro,  and  nothing  lost  If  a  Conservative,  he  will  have  his  convictions 
confirmed ;  if  a  Republican,  the  chances  are  that  association  with  the  life-long 
object  of  his  mistaken  sympathy  will  convert  him  to  our  side,  and  if  not,  he 
will  only  strengthen  that  which  is  already  insurmountable.  In  other  words,  we 
will  get  his  muscle,  which  we  really  need,  and  the  negro  will  get  his  vote 
which  he  can  do  without.    The  Picayune  says : 

Our  newspapers  everywhere  express  for  themselves  and  the  people  around 
them  very  great  desire  that  immigrants  should  come  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country  and  world  to  settle  on  their  lands.  Some,  who  yet  cling  to  the  idea  of 
wielding  the  products  of  large  bodies  of  lands,  desire  only  laborers,  and  if  not 
able  to  get  white  men,  are  willing  to  take  Chinese,  Hindoos  or  any  other  sort  of 
people,  out  of  whom  labor  can  be  bought  or  coaxed. 

Others,  who  look  to  the  filling  up  of  the  country  with  schools  and  churches, 
to  the  means  of  intercommunication,  the  refinements  of  life,  orchards  and  gar- 
dens  and  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse  as  the  chief  objects  of  this  life,  at 
well  as  far  more  enriching  the  country'  and  thus  each  other  than  one  man's  iso- 
lated crop,  look  upon  the  industrious  and  improving  purchaser  and  occupier  of 
lauds  as  the  one  who  should  be  most  sought  for. 
_  But  the  latter  class  of  men,  who  desire  immigration,  are  much  disturbed  to 
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find  80  little  inquiry,  either  abroad  or  from  Western  or  Northern  men,  for  their 
lands.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  false 
but  prevalent  idea  that  Northern  men — especially  Union  men — are  not  safe,  or 
will,  at  least,  be  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  here.  We  all  know  this  to  be  false, 
but  the  impression  has  gone  abroad,  and  is  kept  up  by  lying  sheets,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  defamlns^  us,  so  as  to  make  political  capital  and  get  office,  and 
the  drippings  of  taxation  lor  their  supporters. 

We  must  counteract  thi/»,  in  order  to  bring  in  immigrants.  We  must  frown 
down  all  practical  jokes — so  called — and  humbugging  remarks,  made  by  people 
who  think  tbemselyes  smart,  who  tell  strangers  cock  and  bull  stories,  which  cer- 
tainly give  color  to  such  qotions.  This  is  a  crying  evil,  to  which  country  grog- 
shops and  taverns  are  subject,  from  loungers  who  are  usually  a  disgrace  to  the 
,  neighborhood  where  they  live,  and  burdensome  drones,  who  live  off  the  labor 
of  the  industrious  around  them.' 

Next,  when  such  men  come  among  us,  we  must  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
welcome.  We  do  not  mean  to  welcome  them  as  Union  men — so  called — or 
Northern  men,  but  as  farmers  or  mechanics.  No  man  can  claim  to  have  a  right 
to  enter  our  household,  nor  we  his.  A  man  who  comes  here  from  any  quarter. 
South  or  North,  cannot  complain  if  familiar  social  intercourse  is  denied  him  or 
his  family,  until  his  personal  qualities  become  known  by  observation  and  ap- 
proved. But  we  can  make  them  feel  that  their  intercourse  with  us  is  not  an 
unfriendly  one,  and  that  it  may  ripen  into  intimacy.  There  are  many  honest 
abolitionists,  even  some  honest  haters  of  Southern  men,  whose  hearts  and  dis- 
positions are  not  so  perverse  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  appreciate  and  love  the 
true  Southern  man,  if  they  become  acquainted  with  him.  In  some  places  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  committee  to  wait  on  and  welcome  such  immigrants, 
and  to  have  representative  men  often  visit  and  receive  them. 

The  next  thing  is  to  see  that  good  lands  are  accessible  both  in  price  and  to 
market^!.  It  is  idle  to  expect  the  prices  prevailing  before  the  war,  or  anything 
like  them.  Nor  will  men  who  know,  as  Northern  and  European  farmers  do,  that 
a  little  land,  well  tilled,  yields  more  than  much  land  tilled  in  a  slovenly  manner 
by  freedmen,  desire  to  buy  a  large  plantation,  unless  they  have  a  certainty  of 
dividing  it  out  among  others. 

We  know  an  interior  county  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  here,  in  an 
adjoining  State,  where  there  is  much  apparent  eagerness  for  immigration,  yet 
where  men  cannot  buy  lands  at  any  fixed  price.  The  moment  there  is  an  in- 
quiry, up  goes  the  asking  price  to  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  richest 
bottom  lands  on  the  Mississippi  will  bring  at  a  forced  cash  eale.  Now,  we  do 
not  say  that  these  people  do  not  want  iramigranta,  but  they  do  not  act  in  a  way 
to  get  them.  Their  lands  will  never  bring  more  than  their  relative  value,  as 
compared  with  those  more  £&vored  in  population,  echools,  churches,  refinements, 
embellishments  and  all  that  makes  a  community  rich,  prosperous  and  full  of 
social  enjoyment 

The  way,  then,  to  get  immigration,  is  to  make  men  feel  that  though  we  are 
Southerners,  attached  to  our  own  region  and  its  interests,  that  we  welcome  men 
of  industry  and  good  morals  among  us  from  whatever  quarter,  and  of  whatever 
shade  of  opinion,  assuring  them  of  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  among  us,  if  they 
desire  to  lead  such,  and  of  such  social  intercourse  as  their  characters  may,  on 
development,  entitle  them  to  receive,  and  that  lands  shall  be  offered  such  at  their 
value,  as  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  general-  condition  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  true  standard,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

8.— CJOOLIES. 

If  there  is  one  quality,  over  and  above  all  others,  on  the  possession  of 

which  the  New  England  radical  makes  special  boast,  it  is  his  far-reaching 

philanthropy.    This  being  the  case  we  are  all  adrift  when  we  attempt  to 

I  analyze  the  dismal  howl  of  the  Republican  press  over  the  arrival  of  twenty- 
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three  coolies  at  New  Orleans  from  Havana.  Now,  the  system  of  labor 
in  Cuba  is  hard — ^very  hard — ^in  fact,  nearly  as  severe  as  that  imposed  upon 
an  English  miner  or  a  Lowell  factory-girl ;  indeed,  so  hard,  that  many  years 
ago,  in  a  visit  to  that  island,  noting  the  rigor  of  the  system,  it  made  ua 
feel — we  a  Soathern  slave-holder — very  .much  like  an  abolitionist.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  so  harsh  is  the  treatment  In  the  plantations  of  Cuba — 
especially  under  the  contract  or  apprentice  system— that  the  sensitive  and 
uncomplaining  but  despairing  Mongol  not  unfrequently  sought  rest  from 
his  toils  in  suicide.  Now,  the  transition  from  the  exhaustive  labors  exacted 
from  the  coolie  in  Cuba  to  the  easy  "tasks"  of  a  Southern  plantation, 
would  seem  to  us,  in  our  ignorance,  a  practical  benefaction,  which  might 
engage  the  services  of  the  purest  philanthropy ;  but  the  Republican  press 
thinks  otherwise,  and  we  must  be  wrong.  There  is  something  dreadfcdly 
sinful  in  the  importation  of  coolies — something  mysteriously  guileful — and 
we  are  not  so  ill-natured  as  to  suppose  that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
has  been  hit  upon  in  the  following  extract.    The  deluded  Picayune  says  : 

With  all  their  pretended  dislike  of  caste,  with  all  their  flunkeyism  over 
princely  Japanese  and  Chinese,  these  Northern  cousins  of  ours  are  deter- 
mined that  the  common  and  poor  men  of  tawny  hue  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  come  here  to  share  our  labor  and  its  fruits,  for  we  see  that  the  United 
States  Vice-Consul  at  Havana  is  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
from  coming  thence  here. 

It  is  just  so  also  in  Republican  California.  They  are  very  anxious  that 
the  negro,  who  does  not  live  there,  should  be  held  to  be  a  man  and  a  brother 
among  us,  vote  for  loyal  white  trash,  have  homestead  privileges  in  the 
public  lands,  but  not  outside  the  Southern  States,  and  possibly  they  would 
generously  take  away  the  private  property  of  other  persons  to  give  him  in 
pay  for  his  vote  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  free  and  intelligent  Mongol,  who 
is  ingenious,  industrious,  saving  and  quiet,  but  will  not  vote,  not  even  the 
right  ticket,  they  strive,  by  all  means — over-taxation,  repression,  orthodox 
hatred  of  idolatry,  murder  and  robbery,  and  the  other  acts  of  a  progressive 
Christianity — to  drive  him  away. 

So  here.  They  have  heard  how  certain  freemen  who  have  outlived  their 
contracts  of  seven  years  in  Cuba,  are  disposed  to  come  here  and  contract  to 
labor  for  one  year  at  a  time.  But  as  these  men  are  more  industrious  than 
negroes,  far  more  skillful  and  orderly,  will  not  get  up  riots  or  muddy  the 
stream,  so  that  the  wolf  may  have  a  pretext  to  indulge  his  appetite,  and  hx 
worse,  would  not  become  naturalized  and  vote  for  publicans  and  sinners, 
they  must  be  prohibited  from  entering  these  Southern  States. 

Was  ever  hypocrisy  covered  by  so  thin  a  veil  before  ?  And  yet  these 
people  expect  the  world  to  be  deceived  by  their  professions  of  humanity  and 
universal  fraternity  of  feeling,  and  to  claim  for  their  country  that  it  is  the 
home  and  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  employment-seeking  poor  man, 
wheresoever  bom.  But  it  is  such  only  for  the  European,  who  has  a  desire 
to  vote  and  who  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  The  poor  Mongolian, 
whose  labor  is  unaccompanied  by  a  desire  to  become  a  tool  for  the  piu^isan, 
is  not  to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  the  matter,  especially  if  his  working  with 
industry  might  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the  facile  voter  and  useful 
raiser  of  disturbances,  whose  services  could  hardly  be  commanded  if  he  had 
to  work  faithfully  and  continuously  to  secure  himself  an  engagement. 
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OuB  senior  giyes  some  further  points 
and  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  late 
editor  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  his  friends  and  admirers  in  the 
Sonth.  The  address  originally  given 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Review  is 
reprinted  as  embodying  and  portray- 
ing in  a  remarkable  manner  Mr. 
De  BoVb  peculiar  and  striking  charac- 
teristics. These  were  self-reliance,  dil- 
igence, application,  and  above  all,  nn- 
Bwerring  devotion  to  the  Interests  of  the 
South.  With  these  qualities  he  felt 
that  he  deserved  to  succeed,  apd  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  the  future.  In 
this  salutatoiy  his  self^sonfidence  is 
shown  in  the  intimation  which  he  gives 
us,  after  truthfully  depicting  the  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  to 'which 
Southern  periodical  literature  has  ever 
been  eubjocted,  that  he  had  the  "  pleas- 
ing assurance  that  our  (his)  connection 
with  the  publishing  world  will  be  a 
successful,  an  enduring  and  an  influen- 
tial one." 

Mr.  Barnwell  proposes  an  edition  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  of  selections  from 
Mr.  De  Bow's  literary  and  statistical 
writings,  to  be  published  only  for  sub- 
scribers. Tliose  desiring  copies  are 
requested  to  forward  their  names  at 
once  to  the  New  Turk  office,  80  Broad- 
way. 

Unuess  our  friends  in  the  South  are 
more  prompt  in  sending  forward  their 
literary  contributions  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  oontinue  the  publication 
of  the  Review  with  any  degree  of  reg- 
ularity. We  have  not,  at  this  moment, 
a  single  page  of  original  contributed 
matter  on  hand  for  the  next  number, 
which  touches  at  all  upon  any  of  the 
great  questions  affecting  Southern  pol- 
ity, while  the  periodical  press  of  the 


North  abounds  in  dlecuesions  of  these 
questions,  from  sectional  stand  points, 
which  are  spread  broadcast  over  the 
land  with  all  their  pernicious  influence 
of  unrefuted  error  and  misstatement. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  South  when  thinking  men  should 
utter  counsel,  that  time  is  now.  Now, 
when  her  material  interests,  her  indus- 
tries, her  agriculture,  her  commerce, 
all  her  vatt  resources  are  to  be  built 
up  and  developed  in  the  very  teeth  of 
political  disabilities,  and  moral  as  well 
as  physical  obstructions  such  as  no 
people  that  ever  lived  and  struggled 
have  been  called  upon  to  encounter. 
Now,  when  an  unprincipled,  semi- 
barbarous  and  wholly  ignorant  but 
absolutely  unmanageable  majority 
tbreatene  the  financial  credit  and  in- 
tegrity of  every  State  and  municipal- 
ity in  the  South,  by  elevating  to  por- 
tions of  trust  and  power  men  from 
its  own  ranks  as  ignorant  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  government 
as  ourang-outangs,  and  who  will  rid 
themselves  of  a  problem  they  cannot 
possibly  master  by  wholesale  repudi- 
ation. These  consequences,  affecting 
as  they  must  not  alone  the  South,  but 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
should  be  prominently  laid  before  the 
people,  and  Ve  appeal  to  our  contri- 
butors to  "  look  into  their  hearts  and 
write,**  and  make  the  Rhview  now» 
as  formerly,  the  vehicle  and  exponent 
of  their  thoughts,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  their  wants  and  necessities. 

Our  Joumid  is  taken  in  nearly 
every  library  and  reading-room  in  the 
North,  and  is  now  more  than  ever 
eagerly  sought  after  by  thoughtful 
men  for  reliable  information  as  to  the 
industrial  conditio^f  the  South,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  much  good  will 
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ensue  from  a  series  of  calm,  dispas- 
sionate papers,  setting  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances and  temper  of  our  people, 
and  correcting  as  far  as  possible  the 
false  impressions  as  to  oar  obduracy, 
and  bitterness  which  have  largely 
obtained  through  the  unscrupulous 
reports  and  misstatements  of  men- 
dacious and  inimical  correspondents. 
Who  will  write  such  a  series  of  arti- 
cles for  us  ? 

Information  of  the  character  here 
spoken  of  is  wanted  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  Europe.  A  friend  re- 
cently returned  from  England  hand- 
ed us  five  lists  of  subscribers  in  Lon- 
don, Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
says  the  prospect  of  our  reaching  a 
large  circulation  in  those  cities  is  very 
encouraging.  A  leading  house  in  the 
book  trade  has  taken  charge  of  our 
trans- Atlantic  interests,  and  will  keep 
the  Rbvibw  before  the  public. 

A  reasonable  compensation  will  be 
allowed  for  papers  of  general  interest, 
when  used,  and  all  manuscripts  which 
we  think  best  not  to  publish  will  be 
returned,  if  so  desired  by  their  au- 
thors. 


One  of  the  effects  of  the  late  elec- 
tion in  Tennessee,  and  of  the  registra- 
tion in  the  other  Southern  States,  has 
been  to  depress  all  Southern  State 
and  City  bonds  and  steaks  in  New 
York,  and  capitalists  are  beginning 
to  express  their  uneasiness  at  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  sweeping  changes 
foreshadowed  in  those  States  which 
show  heavy  majorities  for  the  freed- 
men.  Immense  amounts  have  been 
invested  in  these  securities  by  North- 
em  capitalists,  and  in  feud  by  many 
■mall  merchants  and  mechanics,  the 
low  prices  prevalent  since  the  dose 
of  the  war  having  tempted  even  the 
poor  operative  to  invest  his  savings 


in  that  way.  Much  of  the  old  indebt- 
edness of  Southern  merchants  to  their 
creditors  in  the  North  was  likewise 
liquidated  with  these  bonds  and 
stocks;  some  new  loans  have  been 
negotiated,  and  we  think  that  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  whole  bonded 
debt  of  the  South,  state,  city,  and 
railroad,  is  now  held  in  New  York 
alone. 

Railroad  securities  are  sympatheti- 
cally lower,  but  are  not  so  much  de- 
pressed as  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
for  the  reason  that  the  former  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  influence  which  ' 
ome  shrewd  thinkers  argue  will  al- 
most destroy  the  value  of  the  latter, 
by  keeping  the  fear  of  repudiation 
constantly  alive. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  stake  thus  imperiled 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
marked  change  which  is  observable 
in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  North-  , 
em  press  in  treating  of  reconstruc-  | 
tion.  The  policy  of  the  Radicals  is  I 
simply  suicidal, « and  there  has  at  i 
length  come  a  period  of  reflection 
when  business  men  survey  the  situa- 
tion and  recognize  the  great  fact  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  sections  are 
so  closely  interwoven  that  the  politi- 
cal '*  Union  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
Negro,"  as  the  Herald  has  it,  is 
fraught  with  danger  and  disaster  to 
the  whole  country.  From  whatever 
cause  this  moderation  springs,  there 
is  no  mistake  about  the  fact,  that 
there  is  a  growing  impatience  in  the 
North  at  the  delay  in  settling  mat- 
ters, and  the  journals  are  simply  giv- 
ing expression  to  this  feeling.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  restlessness 
may  be  the  means  of  ending  the  sus- 
pense which  is  now  crushing  out  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  South, 
and  disturbing  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country. 
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Our  compositor  made  us  say  a  very 
foolish  thing  in  our  last  number,  by 
substituting  the  word  " ruins*'  for 
"  scions,"  as  we  wrote  it.  In  a  short 
editorial  condemning  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  a  contributor  in  his  savage 
rejoicings  over  the  decline  of  what  ho 
called  the  slave  aristocracy.  We 
said:  "from  the  scions  of  the  very 
houses  over  whose  disasters  he  gloats 
he  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  if  he 
will  but  look  at  them,  some  with 
needle  and  twine  mending  cotton 
bales  on  the  public  wharves,  &c." 
We  had  reference  then  to  private  in- 
formation of  an  honorable  exhibition 
of  independence,  which  has  since 
been  publicly  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  we  take  from 
the  Charleston  Daily  News : 

"A  Proof  op  Proorsbsiveivess. — 
We  mentioned  some  months  since 
that  several  young  gentlemen  of  this 
city,  who  were  out  of  situations,  had 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  mending  cotton  bales.  Tnis  em- 
ployment has  heretofore  been  exclu- 
sively the  province  of  the  negroes, 
but,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
that  monopoly  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  business  is  open  to  all.  If 
the  cotton  crop  equal  the  expectation 
of  the  planter,  the  business  of  cotton- 
mending  will  become  quite  profitable, 
for  an  experienced  hand  can  sew  up 
several  bales  during  the  day,  and  as 
the  pay  is  so  much  per  bale,  the  time 
spent  will  not  prove  labor  lost.  Cot- 
ton-mending has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  lowest  round  of  the  lad- 
der, but  attention  to  the  business 
will  soon  enable  the  mender  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  different 
grades,  and  this  knowledge  may  be 
the  ultimate  cause  of  advancement 
to  the  factor's  office. 

"  Mr.  John  Robinson,  of  the  firm 
of  Robinson  &  Son,  has  associated 
with  himself  several  young  men  of 
this  city,  under  the  name  of  John 
Robinson  &  Co.,  who  design  attending 
to  the  cotton-mending  and  packing 
buflinese.  They  have  opened  an  office 
on  Cordes  *  street,  and  have  already 


packed  and  shipped  twelve  bales  of 
Sea  Islands.  In  order  to  increase 
their  &cilities  for  this  business,  Mr. 
John  Robinson  has  procured  a  hand 
power  press,  which  will  be  under  his 
exclusive  control,  and  will  be  used  to 
bale  and  compress  the  loose  cotton 
samples,  &c,  procured  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  members  of  the  firm  are 
all  young  Charlestonians,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  thrown 
off  the  shackles  of  conventionalism 
and  gone  resolutely  to  work  will  soon 
bring  them  a  reward. 

"  Our  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  if,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  show  them- 
selves superior  to  any  petty  preju- 
dices, the  star  of  prosperity  will  soon 
rise  and  shine  upon  their  efforts.  We 
give  the  new  firm  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  commercial  circles ;  and  though 
they  have  commenced  at  the  foot  or 
the  ladder,  the  same  spirit  that  first 
induced  the  effort  will  cause  them  to 
rise  superior  to  any  misfortime  that 
may  befall  them. 


The  late  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of 
South  CaroUna,  in  an  article  publish- 
ed in  the  July  (1S46)  issue  of  the  Re- 
view on  the  "  Republic  of  Mexico," 
a  subject  with  which  his  residence  at 
the  capital  as  minister  of  the  United 
States  had  made  him  quite  familiar, 
held  the  following  language  which 
we  now  reproduce  as  embodying  a 
remarkable  prophecy.  We  quote : 
"  Iturbide  managed  to  have  himself 
proclaimed  emi)eror  by  the  army,  dis- 
solved the  Congress,  and  imprisoned 
his  former  friends,  the  chief  Bourbon- 
istas.  His  career  of  extravagance 
and  misrule  was  brief,  and  we  hesUaU 
not  to  predict  that  a  smUar  faU 
awaitsony  one  uho  shciU  haoe  the  folly 
to  make  a  similar  attempt'* 

The  fKte  of  the  gallant  Prince,  the 
victim  of  Napoleon's  tortuous  policy, 
which  has  clothed  in  mourning  the 
courts  of  Europe,  is  a  sad  fulfillment 
of  Mr.  Poinsett's  prediction. 
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We  gladly  make  room  for  the  ex-' 
tract  which  follows,  from  the  New 
York  Eoening  Post,  and  trust  that  we 
shall  soon  enter  upon  a  new  era,  when 
such  sentiments  as  those  expressed 
by  Governor  Fletcher  may  be  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  As  it  is  now, 
a  display  like  this  is  startlingly  novel. 
We  quote : 

THE  WORKS  OF  PEACE. 

Last  month  some  citizens  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  organized  a  home  and 
school,  respectively,  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  C!onfederate  soldiers. 
One  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise 
wrote  to  Governor  Fletcher,  inviting 
him  to  attend  a  fair  for  its  benefit, 
and  informing  him  that  General  Ster- 
Jing  Price  would  be  present.  The 
Governor's  reply  is  very  sensible : 

"I  am  truly  gratified  with  your 
invitation,  and,  if  my  numerous  pre- 
engagements  for  the  month  of  July 
leave  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so,  I  will 
gladly  attend. 

"  The  widow  and  orphan  have  never 
apx)ealed  to  me  in  vain,  when  it  was 
in  my  power  to  aid  them.  My  sym- 
pathy for  suffering  humanity  does  not 
admit  of  inquiry  on  my  part  as  to 
whose  widows  and  orphans  are  to  be 
succored ;  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
know  that  they  are  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  to  entitle  them  to  my 
sympathy  and  aid. 

"  You  also  inform  me  that  General 
Sterling  Price  Is  expected  to  be  pres- 
^it,  and  express  the  hope  that  he  and 
I  meet  as  friends. 

"  As  officers  of  opposing  forces  we 
were  enemies.  As  citizens  of  one 
State,  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits, 
our  objects  may  be  common,  and  our 
efforts  with  propriety  be  united  to  al- 
leviate distress,  each  in  his  own  heart 
keeping  his  regrets  for  the  error, 
wrong  or  necessity  which  gave  him  a 
ahare  in  creating  that  distress.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  know  General  Piioe, 
but  will  heartily  join  him,  by  both 
words  and  example,  in  saying  to  those 
who  only  had  feeling  enlisted  in  the 
war,  what  is  sd  fully  experienoed  by 
others  whose  lives  were  enlisted,  that 
peace  has  come.  The  quiet,  attentive 
commission  merchant  of  St  Louis 
and  the  servant  of  the  people  in  the 


civil  department  of  the  government, 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  peace, 
may  unite  in  improving  the  present 
for  future  good,  without  reference  to 
the  irremediable  past." 

Most  people  will  be  amazed  to  hear 
that  some  of  the  Republican  journals 
of  Missouri  severely  censure  dfovemor 
Fletcher  for  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  his  letter.  It  seems  there  are  peo- 
ple in  Missouri  who  imagine  that 
widows  and  orphans  are  belligerents. 


A  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  fash- 
ionable watering  places  in  New  York 
State  enables  us  to  appreciate  keenly 
the  humor  as  well  as  the  truthfulness 
of  the  following  sketch,  which  we 
cull  from  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Townsend's 
letter  to  the  Boston  Poti.  The  evil 
spoken  of  has  grown  amazingly  since 
our  last  vint  to  these  resorts  in  1860. 
Then  a  dollar  went  a  long  way  to- 
wards increasing  one's  comfort,  but 
now  the  bribery  system  has  assumed 
magnificent  proportions,  is  so  aggres- 
sive that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  re- 
sist it,  and  in  estimating  didly  outlays 
it  is  just  as  well  to  say  board,  $4.50, 
attendance,  ditto. 

Newport,  July  21. 1867. 

"  Delightful  old  place  for  a  cater- 
pillar of  a  book-worm  to  burst  into  a 
sea-gull r  I  said  to  myself:  "What 
an  age — for  America !  What  repose  I 
Why,  here  is  the  old  mill  where 
Eric  the  Red  ground  com  for  Roger 
Williams !  Bless  me !  is  this  the  Red- 
wood Library?  Methinks,  now,"  I 
continued,  "  I  could  die  here  so  pleas- 
antly as  not  to  know  it  I" 

"  Af  yo  plaze.  Mister,**  said  a  voice, 
'*  wipe  your  fate  afore  ye  come  ui>on 
the  piazza.** 

I  found  myself  already  at  the  King 
Pin  House.  There  was  a  respectable 
scuffle  directly  for  my  carpet  bag.  All 
the  negroes  that  did  not  get  it  drew 
off  cynically  to  hold  me  in  rigorous 
remark. 

"  Party  'pears,  Jeems,'*  said  one  of 
these,  elegantly  holding  a  whisk 
broom, "  to  be  shallow  in  the  puss, 
but  young  enough  to  shell.*' 
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In  the  great  empty  office,  where 
the  visitora  were  few  enough  to  keep 
desk  for  the  attaches,  I  stood  in  a 
moment,  nneasily,  in  the  presence  of 
that  impenetrable  person,  the  hotel 
derk.  He  shot  me  through  the  body 
with  one  lofty  regard.  Then  he  look- 
ed at  a  fly  on  the  ceiling,  and  pushed 
me  a  pen  while  he  whistled  softly. 
I  would  have  given  away  the  art  to 
write  my  name  for  one  smile.  There 
came  to  me  a  belief  that  away  back 
in  the  past,  in  some  Pvthagorean 
stage,  I  must  have  owed  this  man 
money.  Else  why  this  flutter  of  mv 
pulses,  this  consciousness  of  inequal- 
ity, the  mysterious  magnetism  of  his 
quills,  ringlets,  and  diamond  pin! 
Oh,  Providence,  bury  us  not  beside 
the  hotel  clerk.  Death  would  be  con- 
scious anywhere  near  him.  He  takes 
no  note  of  the  name  entered,  wh4fe 
a  key  ofl^  a  peg,  and  looks  at  the  ny 
with  one  eye  ^ut  again.  I  take  cour- 
age. Bed  me  in  a  cockloft  I  but  I,  too, 
will  have  a  look  at  this  remarkable 
fly.  I  find  nothing  remarkable  about 
it  Perhaps  a  pen  behind  my  ear 
might  improve  my  view.  So  I  took 
up  a  pen  nrom  the  rack,  and  gravely 
followed  with  my  own  the  eyes  of 
this  noble  entomologist.  Immedi- 
ately three  other  visitors  looked  up. 
Five  waiters  with  whisks  turned  their 
observations  the  same  way.  A  terrier 
did  the  sa^ie  and  barked. 

"What  do  you  see,  sir?"  says  one. 

"I  see  a  fly — the  same  that  the 
derk  here  was  looking  at  two  years 
ago.  I  thought  I  wo^d  wait  till  he 
ibund  time  to  look  at  me." 

Glorious  Jove  I  I  had  the  victory. 
There  was  positively  a  blush  on  that 
cold,  imperial  brow ;  then  a  flush  of 
wrath. 

'*  Go  on,  Sam,  with  the  man's  car- 
pet bag  !*'  he  said. 

**  Ha !  ha  I  Boss,  ye  jiss  got  him 
that  time  I"  said  Sam ;  *'  dese  ducks 
do  put  on  airs.  A  genl'man's  'frald 
to  come  to  a  hotel  'count  of  'em,  and 
den  he's  'fraid  to  go  'way.  Dey  wants 
reconstruction !  Le'  me  give  you  a 
nice  brossin,  sah  I" 

"  No  1 1  am  wet  all  over ;  the  broom 
will  do  no  good." 

"Yes,  sah!" 

"  You  may  go  now." 

"Yes,  sah!" 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  fiv«  min- 


utes; the  negro  remained  yet.  He 
wanted  money  for  having  shown  me 
to  a  room.  A  great  cowardice  of  this 
n^po  came  upon  me  immediately. 
"Give  him  a  quarter  1"  said  vanity. 
"  It's  wrong !"  said  justice.  "  Get  clear 
of  him  I"  said  policy.  "  There's  twenty 
like  him  to  get  aeared  of  I"  said  ex- 
perience. 

" Go  down  stairs  1"  said  L  "I  want 
to  be  alone  1" 

"Yes,  sah  I" 

There  he  stood,  on  the  balls  of  his 
feet,  fully  aware  of  my  cowardly 
thoughts. 

"  Don'  you  want  to  buy  one  of  dese 
phrotografis  o*  de  city  ?" 

I  made  a  gesture  toward  the  um- 
brella. It  was  a  desolate,  dreaiy  place 
on  this  Saturday  twilight.  There  is 
no  misery  like  being  a  stranger  of  a 
rainy  day  at  a  fEtshionable  watering 
place.  Here,  with  no  more  solace 
than  a  dressing  case,  in  one  room  of 
a  vast  caravansary,  I  sat  by  the  one 
gas-bracket  and  heard  lonely  feet  like 
mine  go  up  and  down  the  halls ;  then 
the  as  lonely  tooting  up  of  fiddlers 
and  trumpeters  in  the  promenade  hall 
below.  If  this  be  better  than  hom&, 
God  make  us  homeless ! 

Down  stairs  I  took  the  following 
inventory :  Twenty-three  black  wait- 
ers ;  three  white  porters ;  seven  table 
clerks ;  four  guests  in  the  bar,  guz- 
zling against  despair;  eight  miud- 
dans ;  a  maiden  lady  and  her  mother, 
full  of  finery ;  three  little  girls,  and 
one  lame  man  promenading  up  and 
down  the  hall ;  four  smokers  on  the 
front  porch;  rain  on  roof;  oozing 
gravel  paths,  and  great,  slopping, 
over-filled  ocean  !  This  was  Nev^rt, 
the  American  Scheveningen ! 

At  supper  the  man  Sam  came  up, 
looking  money  all  over  his  fiice,  ring- 
ing money  in  his  speech,  morally 
ficking  my  pocket  while  I  ate.  Did 
want  hot  meat?  Well,  sah  I  jiss 
gib  my  name  and  he'd  fetch  it.  i  on 
must  pay  extra,  then,  at  Newport,  for 
warm  water  over  your  f)iande.  Wait- 
ers usually  stand  behind  yon;  Sam 
stood  before  me,  with  his  eyes  in  my 
plate,  and  his  hand  in  his  eyes,  wide 
open  for  money.  Great  God !  are  we 
to  have  this  sort  of  intimidation  wher- 
ever we  go  fbr  a  sniff  of  the  sea  or  a 
winkful  of  mountain ! 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 
We  miss  our  usual  supply  of  hand- 
some Yolumes  from  the  handii  of  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  These  eminent 
publishers  have  not  made  many  an- 
nouncements of  late,  but  have  several 
valuable  works  foi*thcoming.  They 
eend  us  the  following : 

1 .  Alec  Forbes  of  Horrglen,  A  novel. 
By  Geo.  Macdonald.  Price,  76  cents. 
The  plot  and  narrative  of  this  story 
are  both  exceedingly  clever,  and  the 
interest  excited  in  the  first  chapters  is 
increased  as  we  progress,  despite  the 
Scotch  dialect  with  which  the  work  is 
rather  too  freely  Interlarded.  One 
almost  needs  a  glossary  to  read  it  un- 
derstandingly,  though  the  author  con- 
siderately furnishes  a  translaUon  to 
some  'Of  the  hardest  words  and  sen- 
tences. 

2.  Called  to  Account.  A  novel.  By 
Miss  Thomas.  Price  60  cents.  This 
is  almost  a  sensational  novel,  though 
we  do  not  mean  to  use  the  term  in  any 
damaging  sense.  It  is  full  of  incident 
of  love-making,  of  unhappiness,  etc. ; 
but  the  characters  are  finely  drawn  and 
consistent  throughout,  and  one  of  them, 
Miss  Dennet,  is  a  masterpiece.  Miss 
Thomas  writes  with  spirit  and  vigor, 
and  her  popularity  will  lose  nothing 
by  her  latest  effort. 

8.  Harpei's  Moffoeifu  for  September 
contains  the  usual  variety  of  pleasant 
reading  matter.  The  '*  Dodge  Club" 
records  are  continued,  and  fumish 
some  tzciting  scenes  illustrative  of  the 
insecurity  of  travel  in  Italy  in  1869. 
There  is  a  rich  article  on  the  perils  of 
Mexican  mining  speculations ;  an  essay 
on  La  Belle  France  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Mulock) ;  an  account 
of  an  adventurous  canoe  voyage  in  the 
Baltic,  and  several  magazine  stories  of 
average  ability. 


From  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  <b 
Co.,  we  have : 

1.  Studies  in  English.  By  M.  Scheie 
De  Vere,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 1  vol.  crown  8vo.  Price,  ft2.50. 
A  book  displaying  deep  learning,  and 
evidently  the  offispring  of  one  who 
writes  on  this  subject  eon  amore.  The 
scholar  will  welcome  it  as  an  important 
addition  to  the  few  standard  works 
already  published  on  this  new  science, 
while  the  general  reader  will  find  his 
attention  aroused,  his  curiosity  ex- 
cited, and  his  mind  improved  with 
each  successive  chapter.  The  work  is 
l^ted  in  handsome  style,  on  tinted 
paper,  and  should  grace  the  book- 
shelves of  every  one  who  thinks  well 
enough  of  our  noble  language  to  wish 
to  know  something  of  its  construction. 

2.  Rural  Studies,  By  Donald  O: 
Mitchell.  1  voL  12mo.  Library  edi- 
tion. Price,  f  1.76.  The  author  of 
"  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor"  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  special  commen- 
dation at  this  late  day.  "  Ik  Marvel'' 
writes  more  charmingly  than  ever,  and 
sacrifices  none  of  the  graces  of  his 
style  now  that  be  employs  his  pen  upon 
subjects  of  utility.  These  studies  are, 
in  fact,  only  a  series  of  practical  hints, 
pleasantly  imparted  in  the  experiences 
of  the  author's  friends.  Urban  and 
Lackland,  who  have  appealed  to  him 
for  advice ;  and  it  is  shown  that  even 
small  means,  judiciously  applied,  will 
bring  about  results  which  will  render 
the  farm-house  more  enjoyable,  and 
administer  to  the  gratification  of  that 
love  for  the  beautiful  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  cultivated. 

8.  The  Public  Debt  of  the  United 
States.  By  J.  S.  Gibbons.  1  voL 
crown  Svo.  Price,  $2.  The  object 
of  this  volume  is  to  clear  away  the  ob- 
scurity  that  hangs  over   the  public 
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debt,  and  to  make  it  intelligible  to  tbe 
people.  It  describes  the  different 
kinds  of  Government  secarities,  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  the  debt,  the  bear- 
ings ol  taxation,  and  the  rights  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  tiie  tax-payers. 
It  shows  how  the  taxes  may  be  reduced 
and  the  debt  gradually  paid  at  the 
^me  time.  It  explains,  also,  the  use 
of  currency,  and  endeavors  to  prove 
that  there  are  natural  and  scienti6c 
principles  and  laws  which  govern  all 
the  relations  of  labor,  industry,  trade 
and  commerce,  on  which  our  financial 
system,  to  be  permanent  and  useful, 
must  be  founded  and  administered. 
From  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  <&  Co. : 
SmUA^s  Hand-Book  of  Etymology,  By 
Wm.W.  Smith.  An  excellent  text-book, 
giving  the  derivations  of  all  English 
words  usually  taught  at  home  or  in 
school.  The  arrangement  is  good  and 
the  work  very  complete. 

From  Messrs.  Sheldon  <&  Co. : 
The  Young  CitizerCt  Manual,  A 
Text-Book  on  Government  for  Common 
Schools.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.D., 
LL.  D.  A  very  useful  little  book,  and 
one  that  should  be  in  the  brands  of 
every  school-boy. 

PKUODICALS   AND   PAMPULEtS. 

The  Southern  Rcvitw.  Vol.  XI.,  No. 
3,  for  July,  1867.  Baltimore :  Bledsoe 
A  Browne,  Editora  and  Proprietors. 
This  a]>Ie  quarterly  comes  to  us  with 
a  rich  and  varied  table  of  contents,  as 
follows  :  I.  Ireland  and  her  Miseries  ; 
II.  The  Atlantic  Gable;  III.  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Dr.  Lieber  on  Liberty ; 
IV.  The  Mind ;  V.  The  North  and 
the  South;  VI.  Picasesco  Romances; 
VII.  Xantippe  and  Socrates;  VIII. 
Causes  of  Sectional  Discontent;  IX. 
Davis  and  Lee  ;  X.  Bwk  Notices. 

The  Old  Guard  for  September. 
New  York:  Van  Evrie,  Horton  <fc  Co., 
162  ^?««sAu  Street.    Still  battling  with 


signal  ability  for  the  Constitution.  The 
present  number  is  well  filled  with  the 
usual  variety  of  literary  matter,  essays, 
narrative  and  fiction. 

Report  on  the  Prisons  and  He/orma- 
tories  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
(New  York  Legislative  Documents, 
1867.)  A  volume  of  about  550  pp., 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  valu- 
able statistical  and  other  information, 
the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  well-direct- 
ed labor. 

Leisure — Its  Moral  and  PoiiHcal 
Economy.  A  Lecture  by  S.  Teackle 
Wallis,  of  Baltimore. 

TJu  Uneonstitutionality  of  Congres- 
sional Action.  An  Essay  on  the  Par- 
amount Unwritten  Law.  By  Philip  C, 
Friese,  of  the  Baltimore  Bar. 

These  pamphlets  will  have  attention 
and  notice  in  our  next 
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ChABLEBTON.-HeR  COMifERCE  AND 

Trade.— The  Augusta  Chronicle  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  gratifica- 
tion that  Charleeton  is  fast  shaking 
off  the  debris  produced  by  the  late 
war,  and  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
regaining  hef  former  commercial  su- 
premacy as  the  second  great  Southern 
city.  Her  merchants  aie  alive  to  her 
wants,  and  are  making  the  most  stren- 
uous exertions  to  turn  ^he  tide  of 
trade  back  into  its  old  channels.  The 
planters  and  merchants  of  eminence 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia  formerly 
patronized  the  Palmetto  City,  but  the 
war  diverted  that  intercourse  into 
other  channels,  and  Charleston  suffer- 
ed immeasurably  by  this  loss.  The 
associations  which  cling  round  the 
old  mart  are  strong,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  these  States  are  en- 
listed in  her  recuperation.  Let  her 
merchants  do  but  their  duty  in  pre- 
senting the  commercial  advantages 
of  Charleston,  and  trade,  of  its  own 
accord,  will  naturally  seek  the  best 
market.  This,  coupled  with  old  and 
hallowed  memories,  will  rehabilitate 
and  give  renewed  prosperity  to  the 
Mecca  of  the  South  at  whose  shrine 
we  have  worshiped  in  the  halcyon 
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days  of  youth.  That  her  ppoeperitv 
may  be  commensorate  with  her  wortn 
and  sacred  devotion  to  fhe  lost  cause, 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  love  her 
for  her  grand  old  memories." 


Coolie  Labor. — The  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  have  moved  in 
the  matter  of  Coolie  labor.  Ah  You, 
a  Commissioner  from  the  Chinese 
Government,  has  introduced  a  goodly 
number  into  these  States,  and  has 
contracts  from  Alabama  and  Texas 
planters  for  5,000  more,  to  arrive 
within  a  few  months.  We  learn  from 
the  New  York  Times  that  planters 
"  expect  to  profit  greatly  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  class  of  labor,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  freedmen  who  are  now 
supported  by  their  husbands  and  fa- 
thers, attending  schools  instead  of 
working  as  field  hands,  as  they  did 
when  daves." 


Southern  Emigration. — The  Po- 
lish colony  which  under  General  Toch- 
man's  auspices  emigrated  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Spottsylvania 
county,  Virginia,  is  represented  as 
being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
first  year's  labor,  says  the  Fredericks- 
burg Herald,  has  rendered  them  in- 
dependent, so  iar  as  mere  living  is 
concerned.  "  With  a  good  season 
and  the  smiles  of  Providence,  they 
will  commence  laying  up  next  year, 
and  from  a  full  supply  of  ncc^issaries 
will  go  on  acquiring  home  conforts." 
A  considerable  bo^  of  Southerners 
living  near  Natchitoches,    I^a.,    are 

Preparing  to  migrate  to  Honduras, 
'he  misfortunes  attending  the  Mexi- 
can and.  Brazilian  colonists  would, 
one  might  think,  deter  others  from 
leaving  the  South. 


The  Charleston  Courier  publishes 
the  following  interesting  conespon' 
denoe  which  speaks  for  itself, 

47  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  Paris, 
May  80, 1867.-^0  His  ExceUency  Qo- 
vemor  Orr,  Columbia,  8.  C. 

Dear  Sm : — I  have  just  read  your 
appeal  for  assistance  for  our  starving 
people. 


I  am  a  native  of  Lancaster  District, 
and  would  like  to  have  the  enclosed 
amount  disbursed  there  as  it  may 
suit  your  judgment,  *.  e.,  if  it  is  alto- 
gether convenient  to  you  to  give  it  a 
local  direction.  If  not,  use  it  as  you 
see  best. 

Thirty-two  years  absence  from  my 
native  State  has  not  in  the  least  mar- 
red my  love  of  country. 

Believe  me  your  Excellency's  ^most 
obedient  servant, 

J.  Marion  Simb. 

Executive  Department,  ) 
Columbia,  June  29, 1867.      ) 

Dr,  J.  Marion  Sims,  47  Faubourg  8t. 
Honore,  Paris : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  take  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  May  80,  enclosing  a  draft  for 
$1,000  in  gold,  for  the  reUef  of  the 
destitute  in  your  native  State  and 
District. 

As  you  have  well  said,  "  thirty-two 
years  of  absence  from  your  native 
State "  has  evidently  **  not  marred 
your  love  of  coimtry ; "  and  your  pre- 
sent act  of  generosity,  in  remember- 
ing a  distressed  people,  some  of 
whom  are  your  former  neighbors, 
nobly  demonstrates  that  attachments 
of  memory  and  aflfection  are  not 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  or 
place. 

Asa  South  Carolinian  living  abroad, 
you  have  done  honor  to  the  Btate 
of  yoitr  birth,  but  no  professional 
triumph  which  you  have  yet  achiev- 
ed wiU  elevate  you  higher  in  the  res- 
pect of  mankind,  and  especially  of 
your  own  countrymen,  than  this  vol- 
untary donation  for  the  amelioration 
of  their  sufierings. 

Permit  me  in  the  name  of  Charity, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster District?— to  a  committee  of 
wh<Hn,  agreeably  to  your  request,  I 
have  transferred  your  gift — to  return 
vou  mv  thanks,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  may  enjoy  deserved 
reward  in  tne  consciousness  of  a  deed 
uns^fishly  performed,  and  of  being 
long  remembered  by  those  you  have 
so  nobly  succored. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 
your  ol>edient  servant,    . 

James  L.  Ore, 
Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
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ART.  I. -NO  TREASON.* 

The  author  has  kindly  giyen  us  permlBsion  to  publish  number  ono  of  his 
series  of  pamphlets  on  the  grave  question  of  treason  to  the  Federal  Goyem- 
ment,  which  we  noticed  briefly  in  our  June  issue.  The  argument  will  be 
read  with  much  interest  hj  our  readers  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the 
south,  as  it  embodies  the  carefuUj  digested  views  and  opinions  of  one  who 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  who  now — ^that  cause 
of  dissension  removed — stands  almost  alone  among  his  former  oo-workers  as 
a  vindicator  of  the  Constituticm. 

We  desire  to  correct  an  error  in  our  former  statement  that  Mr.  Spooner  was 
a  member  of  the  Republican  party.  He  writes  us  that  he  has  never  been  con- 
nected with  that  party  either  in  fact  or  sentiment ;  that,  while  always  an  ultra 
abolitionist,  he  has  never  been,  nor  is  he  now,  a  Republican. — Editors 
Review. 

•  introductory. 

The  question  of  treason  is  distinct  from  that  of  slavery ;  and 
is  the  same  that  it  would  have  been,  if  free  States,  instead  of 
slave  States,  had  seceded. 

On  the  part  of  the  North,  the  war  was  carried  on,  not  to 
liberate  the  slaves,  but  by  a  government  that  had  always  per- 
verted and  violated  the  Constitution,  to  keep  the  slaves  in 
bondage;  and  was  still  willing  to  do  so,  if  the  slaveholders 
could  be  thereby  induced  to  stay  in  the  Union.  ' 

The  principle  on  which  the  war  was  waged  by  the  North  was 
simply  this :  That  men  may  be  rightfully  compelled  to  submit  to 
and  support  a  government  that  they  do  not  want ;  and  that  re- 
sistance on  their  part  makes  them  traitors  and  criminals. 

No  principle  that  is  possible  to  be  named  can  be  more  self- 
evidently  fake  than  this,  or  more  self-evidently  fatal  to  all  polit- 
ical freedom.  Yet  it  triumphed  iu  the  field,  and  is  now  assumed 
to  be  established.  If  it  be  really  established,  the  number  of 
'  slaves,  instead  of  having  been  diminished  by  the  war,  has  been 
greatly  increased ;  for  a  man,  thus  subjected  to  a  government 

*  Entered  aooordinff  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  jear  1867,  bj  LTsaoder 
Spooner,  in  the  Clerirs  office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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that  he  does  not  want,  is  a  slave.  And  there  is  no  difiFerence  in 
principle,  but  only  in  degree,  between  political  and  chattel 
slavery.  The  former,  no  less  than  the  latter,  denies  a  man's 
ownership  of  himself  and  the  products  of  his  labor  ;  and  asserts 
that  other  men  may  own  him  and  dispose  of  him  and  his  pro- 
perty for  their  uses  and  at  their  pleasure. 

Previous  to  the  war,  there  were  some  grounds  for  saying  that 
— in  theory,  at  least,  if  not  in  practice — our  government  was  a 
free  one  ;  that  it  rested  on  consent.  But  nothing  of  that  kind 
can  be  said  now,  if  the  principle  on  which  the  war  was  carried 
on  by  the  North  is  irrevocably  establislied. 

If  that  principle  be  vol  the  principle  of  the  Constitution,  the 
fact  should  be  known.  If  it  he  the  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Constitution  itt^elf  should  be  at  once  overthrown. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  proclamations  we  have  made  to  man- 
kind, within  the  last  ninety  yeaps,  that  our  government  rested 
on  consent,  and  that  that  was  the  only  rightful  basis  on  which 
any  government  could  rest,  the  late  war  has  practically  demon- 
strated that  our  government  rests  upon  force — as  much  so  as 
any  government  that  ever  existed. 

The  North  has  thus  virtually  said  to  the  world  :  It  was  all 
very  well  to  prate  of  consent  so  long  as  the  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished were  to  liberate  ourselves  from  our  connexion  with 
England,  and  also  to  coax  a  scattered  and  jealous  people  into  a 
great  national  union  ;  but  now  that  those  purposes  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  power  of  the  North  has  become  consoli- 
dated, it  is  sufficient  for  us,  as  for  all  governments,  simply  to  ?ay : 
Our  2^ower  is  our  right 

In  proportion  to  her  wealtLand  population,  the  North  has 
probably  expended  more  money  and  blood  to  maintain  her  power 
over  an  unwilling  people  than  any  other  government  ever  did. 
And  in  her  estimation,  it  is  apparently  the  chief  glory  of  her 
success,  and  adequate  compensation  for  all  her  own  losses,  and 
an  ample  justification  for  all  her  devastation  and  carnage  of  the 
South,  that  all  pretence  of  any  necessity  for  consent  to  the  per- 
petuity or  power  of  the  government,  is  (as  she  thinks)  forever 
expunged  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  short,  the  North 
exults  beyond  measure  in  the  proof  she  has  given  that  a  govern- 
ment, professedly  resting  on  consent,  will  expend  more  life  and 
treasure  in  crushing  dissent  than  any  government  openly  founded 
on  force  has  ever  done. 

And  she  claims  that  she  has  done  all  this  in  behalf  of  liberty ! 
In  behalf  of  free  government  1  In  behalf  of  the  principle  that 
government  should  rest  on  consent  I 
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If  the  successors  of  Roger  Williams,  within  a  hundred  years 
after  their  State  had  been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  free 
religious  toleration,  and  when  the  Baptists  had  become  strong 
on  the  credit  of  that  principle,  had  taken  to  burning  heretics 
with  a  fury  never  before  seen  among  men  ;  and  had  tliey  finally 
gloried  in  having  thus  suppressed  all  question  of  the  truth  of  the 
State  religion ;  and  had  they  further  claimed  to  have  done  all 
this  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  conscience,  the  inconsistency  between 
profession  and  conduct  would  scarcely  have  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  North  in  carrying  on  such  a  war  as  she  has  done,  to 
compel  men  to  live  under  and  support  a  government  that  they 
did  not  want ;  and  in  then  claiming  that  she  did  it  in  behalf  of 
the  principle  that  government  should  rest  on  consent. 

This  astonishing  absurdity  and  self-contradiction  are  to  be 
accounted  for  only  by  supposing  either  that  the  lusts  of  fame, 
and  power,  and  money  have  made  her  utterly  blind  to,  or  utterly 
reckless  of,  the  inconsistency  and  enormity  of  her  conduct ;  or 
that  she  has  never  even  understood  what  was  implied  in  a  gov- 
ernment's resting  on  consent.  Perhaps  this  last  explanation  is 
the  true  one.  In  charity  to  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  is. 

11. 

What,  tlien,  is  implied,  in  a  government's  resting  on  consent  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  consent  of  the  strongest  party  in  a  nation 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment that  shall  have  authority  over  the  weaker  party,  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  most  despotic  governments  in  the  world  rest 
upon  that  very  principle,  viz. :  tlie  consent  of  the  strongest 
party.  These  governments  are  formed  simply  by  the  consent  or 
agreement  of  the  strongest  party,  that  they  will  act  in  concert 
in  subjecting  the  weaker  party  to  their  dominion.  And  the 
despotism,  and  tyranny,  and  injustice  of  these  governments  con- 
sist in  that  very  fact.  Or  at  least  that  is  the  first  step  in  their 
tyranny  ;  a  necessary  preliminaiy  to  all  the  oppressions  that  are 
to  follow. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  consent  of  the  most  numerous  party  in 
a  nation  is  suflScient  to  justify  the  establishment  of  their  power 
over  the  less  numerous  party,  it  may  be  answered  : 

First.  That  two  men  have  no  more  natural  right  to  exercise 
any  kind  of  authority  over  one  than  one  has  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  over  two.  A  man's  natural  rights  are  his  own, 
against  the  whole  world ;  and  any  infringement  of  them  is 
equally  a  crime,  whether  committed  by  one  man  or  by  millions  ; 
whether  committed  by  one  man,  calling  himself  a  robber  (or  by 
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any  other  name  indicating  his  true  character),  or  by  millions, 
calling  themselves  a  government. 

Second.  It  would  be  absurd  for  the  most  numerous  party  to 
talk  of  establishing  a  government  over  the  less  numerous  party, 
unless  the  former  were  also  the  strongest,  as  well  as  the  most 
numerous  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sti;pngest  party 
would  ever  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  weaker  party,  merely  be- 
cause the  latter  were  the  most  numerous.  And  as  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  perhaps  never  that  governments  are  ettablished  by  the  most 
numerous  party.  They  are  usually,  if  not  always,  established 
by  the  less  numerous  party  ;  their  superior  strength  consisting 
in  their  superior  wealth,  intelligence  and  ability  to  act  in  concert. 

Third.  Our  Constitution  does  not  profess  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  majority,  but  by  "  the  people  ;"  the  minority  as 
much  as  the  majority. 

Fourth.  If  our  fathers,  in  1776,  had  acknowledged  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  majority  had  the  right  to  rule  the  minority,  we 
should  never  have  become  a  nation  ;  for  they  were  in  a  small 
minority  as  compared  with  those  who  claimed  the  right  to  rule 
over  them. 

Fifth.  Majorities,  as  such,  afford  no  guarantees  for  justice. 
They  are  men  of  the  same  nature  as  minorities.  They  have  the 
same  passions  for  fame,  power  and  money  as  minorities,  and  are 
liable  and  likely  to  be  equally — ^perhaps  more  than  equally,  be- 
cause more  boldly — rapacious,  tyrannical  and  unprincipled,  if 
intrusted  with  power.  There  is  no  more  reason,  then,  why  a 
man  should  sustain  or  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  majority  than  of  a 
minority.  Majorities  and  minorities  cannot  rightfully  be  taken 
at  all  into  account  in  deciding  questions  of  justice.  And  all 
talk  about  them,  in  matters  of  government,  is  mere  absurdity. 
Men  are  dunces  for  uniting  to  sustain  any  government  or  any 
laws,  except  those  in  ivhich  they  are  all  agreed.  And  nothing  but 
force  and  fraud  compel  men  to  sustain  any  other.  To  say  that 
majorities,  as  such,  have  a  right  to  rule  minorities,  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  minorities  have,  and  ought  to  have,  no  rights, 
except  such  as  majorities  please  to  allow  them. 

Sixth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  or  most  of  the  worst 
of  governments — although  established  by  force,  and  by  a  few,  in 
the  first  place — come,  in  time,  to  be  supported  by  a  majority. 
But  if  they  do,  this  majority  is  composed,  in  large  part,  of  the 
most  ignorant,  superstitious,  timid,  dependent,  servile  and  corrupt 
portions  of  the  people  ;  of  those  who  have  been  over-awed  by 
the  power,  intelligence,  wealth  and  arrogance ;  of  those  who 
have  been  deceived  by  the  frauds,  and  of  those  who  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  inducements  of  the  few  who  really  constitute 
the  government    Such  majorities,  very  likely,  could  be  found  in 
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half,  perhaps  in  nine-tenths,  of  all  the  countries  on  the  globe. 
What  do  they  prove  ?  Nothing  but  the  tyranny  and  corruption 
of  the  very  governments  that  have  reduced  so  large  portions  of 
the  people  to  their  present  ignorance,  servility,  degradation  and 
corruption  ;  an  ignorance,  servility,  deffradation  and  corruption 
that  are  best  illustrated  in  the  simple  fact  that  they  do  sustain 
the  governments  that  have  so  oppressed,  degraded  and  corrupted 
them.  They  do  nothing  towards  proving  that  the  governments 
themselves  are  legitimate  ;  or  that  they  ought  to  be  sustained,  or 
even  endured,  by  those  who  understand  their  true  character. 
The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  a  government  chances  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  majority,  of  itself  proves  nothing  that  is  necessary 
to  be  proved,  in  order  to  know  whether  such  government  should 
be  sustained  or  not. 

Seventh.  The  principle  that  the  majority  have  a  right  to  rule 
the  minority  practically  resolves  all  government  into  a  mere 
contest  between  two  bodies  of  men,  as  to  which  of  them  shall  be 
masters,  and  which  of  them  slaves ;  a  contest  that,  however 
bloody,  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  never  be  finally  closed  so 
long  as  man  refuses  to  be  a  slave. 

III. 

But  to  say  that  the  consent  of  either  the  strongest  party  or 
the  most  numerous  party  in  a  nation  is  a  sufficient  justification 
for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  a  government  that  shall 
control  the  whole  nation,  does  bot  obviate  the  difficulty.  The 
question  still  remains,  how  comes  such  a  thing  aa  "  a  nation  "  to 
exist?  How  do  many  millions  of  men,  scattered  over  an  exten- 
sive territory — each  gifted  by  nature  with  individual  freedom  ; 
required  by  the  law  of  nature  to  call  no  man,  or  body  of  ^en, 
his  masters ;  authorized  by  that  law  to  seek  his  own  happiness  in 
his  own  way,  to  do  what  he  will  with  himself  and  his  property, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  trespass  upon  the  equal  liberty  of  others ; 
authorized  also,  by  that  law,  to  defend  his  own  rights  and  re- 
dress his  own  wrongs,  and  to  go  to  the  assistance  and  defence  of 
any  of  his  fellow  men  who  may  be  suffering  any  kind  of  injus- 
tice— ^how  do  many  millions  of  such  men  come  to  he  a  nation^  in 
the  first  place  ?  How  is  it  that  each  of  them  comes  to  be  stripped 
of  all  his  natural,  God-given  rights,  and  to  be  incorporated, 
compressed,  compacted  and  consolidated  into  a  mass  with  other 
men  whom  he  never  saw,  with  whom  he  has  no  contact,  and 
towards  many  of  whom  he  has  no  sentiments  but  fear,  hatred,  or 
contempt?  How  does  he  become  subjected  to  the  control  of 
men  like  himself,  who,  by  nature,  had  no  authority  over  him  ; 
but  who  command  him  to  do  this,  and  forbid  him  to  do  that,  as 
if  they  were  his  sovereigns  and  he  their  subject ;  and  as  if  their 
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wills  and  their  interests  were  the  only  standards  of  his  duties 
and  his  rights  ;  aud  who  corapel  him  to  submission  under  peril 
of  confiscation,  imprisonment  and  death  ? 

Clearly,  all  this  is  the  work  of  force,  or  fraud,  or  both. 

By  what  right,  then,  did  we  become  "  a  nation  ?"  By  what 
right  do  we  continue  to  be  "  a  nation  ?  "  And  by  what  right  do 
either  the  strongest  or  the  most  numerous  party  now  existing 
within  the  territorial  limits  called  "  The  United  States,"  claim 
that  there  really  is  such  "  a  nation  "  as  the  United  States  ? 
Certainly,  they  are  bound  to  show  the  rightful  existence  of  "  a 
nation  "  before  they  can  claim,  on  thai  growjvd,  that  they  them- 
selves have  a  right  to  coutrol  it ;  to  seize,  for  their  purposes,  so 
much  of  every  man's  property  within  it  as  they  may  choose ;' 
and,  at  their  discretion,  to  compel  any  man  to  risk  his  own  life, 
or  take  the  lives  of  other  men,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
power. 

To  speak  of  either  their  numbers  or  their  strength  is  not  to 
the  purpose.  The  question  is,  by  what  right  does  the  nation 
exist?  And  by  what  riyJd  are  so  many  atrocities  committed  by 
its  authority  or  for  its  preservation  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  certainly  be,  that  at  least 
such  a  nation  exists  by  no  right  whatever. 

We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  acknowledgment  that  nations 
and  governments,  if  they  can  rightfully  exist  at  all,  can  exist 
only  by  consent. 

IV. 

The  question,  then,  returns,  What  is  implied  in  a  government's 
resting  on  consent  ? 

Manifestly,  this  one  thing  (to  say  nothing  of  others)  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  idea  of  a  government  s  resting  on  consent, 
viz.:  the  separate,  individual  consent  of  every -man  who  is 
required  to  contribute^  either  by  taxation  or  personal  service,  to 
the  support  of  the  government.  All  this,  or  nothing,  is  neces- 
sarily implied,  because  one  man's  consent  is  just  as  necessary  as 
any  other  man's.  If,  for  example,  A  claims  that  his  consent  is 
necessary  to  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  government, 
he  thereby  necessarily  admits  that  B's  and  every  other  man's  are 
equally  necessary  ;  because  B's  and  every  other  man's  rights  are 
}U3t  as  good  as  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  denies  that 
's  or  any  other  particular  man's  consent  is  necessary,  he  thereby 
necessarily  admits  that  neither  his  own  nor  any  other  man's  is 
necessary,  and  that  government  need  not  be  founded  on  consent 
at  all. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  sav,  either  that  the 
separate,  individual  consent  of  eveiy  man  who  is  required  to 
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aid^  in  any  way,  in  supporting  the  govei^nmenty  is  necessary,  or 
that  the  consent  of  no  one  is  necessary. 

Clearly,  this  individual  consent  is  indispensable  to  the  idea  of 
treason  ;  for  if  a  man  has  never  consented  or  agreed  to  support 
a  government,  he  breaks  no  faith  in  refusing  to  support  it.  And 
if  he  makes  war  upon  it,  he  does  so  as  an  open  enemy,  and  not 
as  a  traitor — that  is,  as  a  betrayer  or  treacherous  friend. 

All  this,  or  nothing,  was  necessarily  implied  in  the  Declaration 
made  in  1776.  If  the  necessity  for  consent  then  announced  was 
a  sound  principle  in  favor  of  three  millions  of  men,  it  was  an 
equally  sound  one  in  favor  of  three  men,  or  of  one  man.  If  the 
principle  was  a  sound  one  in  behalf  of  men  living  on  a  separate 
continent,  it  was  an  equally  sound  one  in  behalf  of  a  man  living 
on  a  separate  farm  or  in  a  separate  house. 

Moreover,  it  was  only  as  separate  individuals,  each  acting  for 
himself,  and  not  as  members  oi  organized  governments,  that  the 
three  millions  declared  their  consent  to  be  necessary  to  their 
support  of  a  government ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  their 
dissent  to  the  support  of  the  British  Crown.  Tlie  governments 
then  existing  in  the  Colonies  had  no  constitutional  power,  as 
governments,  to  declare  the  separation  between  England  and 
Ameri(5a.  On  the  contrary,  those  governments,  as  governinents, 
were  organized  under  charters  from,  and  acknowledged  allegi- 
ance to,  the  British  Crgwn.  Of  course,  the  British  king  never 
made  it  one  of  the  chartered  or  constitutional  powers  of  those 
governments,  as  governments,  to  absolve  the  people  from  their 
allegiance  to  himself.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures acted  as  revolutionists,  they  acted  only  as  so  many 
individual  revolutionists,  and  not  as  constitutional  legislatures. 
And  their  representatives  at  Philadelphia,  who  first  declared 
independence,  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  constitutional  law  of  that 
day,  simply  a  cpmmittee  of  revolutionists,  and  in  no  sense  con- 
stitutional authorities,  or  the  representatives  of  constitutional 
authorities. 

It  was  also,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  only  as  separate  individuals, 
each  acting  for  himself  and  exercising  simply  his  natural  rights 
as  an  individual,  that  the  people  at  large  assented  to  andtatijied 
the  Dedaraiion, 

It  was  also  only  as  so  many  individuals,  each  acting  for  him- 
self and  exercising  simply  his  natural  rights,  that  they  revolu- 
tionized the  oonstuutional  character  of  their  local  governments 
(so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain) ; 
changing  their  forms  only  as  and  when  their  convenience 
dictated. 

The  whole  revolution,  therefore,  as  a  revolution,  was  declared 
and  accomplished  by  the  people,  acting  separately  as  individuals 
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and  exercising  each  his  natural  rights,  and  not  by  their  govern- 
ments in  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers. 

It  was,  therefore,  as  individuals,  and  only  as  individuals,  each 
acting  for  himself  alone,  thatthey  declared  that  their  consent — 
that  is,  their  individual  consent,  for  each  one  could  consent  only 
for  himself— was  necessary  to  the  creation  or  perpetuity  of  any 
government  that  they  could  riglitfully  be  called  on  to  support. 

In  the  same  way  each  declared  for  himself,  that  his  own  will, 
pleasure  and  discretion  were  the  only  authorities  he  had  any 
occasion  to  consult  in  determining  whether  he  would  any  longer 
support  the  government  under  which  ho  had  always  lived.  And 
if  this  action  of  each  individual  were  valid  and  rightful  when  he 
had  so  many  other  individuals  to  keep  him  company,  it  would 
have  been,  in  the  view  of  natural  justice  and  right,  equally  valid 
and  rightful  if  he  had  taken  the  same  step  alone.  He  had  the 
same  natural  right  to  take  up  arms  alone  to  defend  his  own  pro- 
perty against  a  single  tax-gatherer  that  he  had  to  take  up  arms 
in  company  with  three  millions  of  others  to  defend  the  property 
of  all  against  an  army  of  tax-gatherers. 

Thus  the  whole  Revolution  turned  upon,  asserted,  and,  in 
theory,  established  the  right  of  each  and  every  man,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, to  release  himself  from  the  support  of  the  government 
under  which  he  had  lived.  And  this  principle  was  asserted,  not 
as  a  right  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  to  that  time,  or  as  applicable 
only  to  the  government  then  existing,  but  as  a  universal  right  of 
all  men,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

George  the  Third  called  our  ancestors  traitors  for  what  they 
did  at  that  time.  But  thev  were  not  traitors  in  faci^  whatever 
he  or  his  laws  may  have  called  them.  They  were  not  traitors  in 
fact,  because  they  betrayed  nobody,  and  broke  faith  with  nobody. 
They  wepe  his  equals,  owing  him  no  allegiance,  obedience,  nor 
any  other  duty,  except  such  as  they  owed  to  mankind  at  large. 
Their  political  relations  with  him  had  been  purely  voluntary. 
They  had  never  pledged  their  faith  to  him  that  they  would  con- 
tinue these  relations  any  longer  than  it  should  please  them  to  do 
so  ;  and  therefore  they  broke  no  faith  in  parting  with  him.  They 
simply  exercised  their  natural  right  of  saying  to  him,  and  to  the 
English  people,  that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  continue 
their  political  connexion  with  them,  and  that,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  they  chose  to  dissolve  it. 

What  waa  true  of  our  ancestors  is  true  of  revolutionists  in 
general.  The  monarchs  and  governments  from  whom  they  choose 
to  separate  attempt  to  stigmatize  them  as  traitors.  But  they  are 
not  traitors  in  fact,  inasmuch  as  they  betray  and  break  faith 
with  no  one.  Having  pledged  no  faith,  they  break  none.  They 
arc  simply  men,  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own — whether  good  or 
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bad,  wise  or  unwise,  is  immaterial — choose  to  exercise  their 
natural  right  of  dissolving  their  connexion  with  the  governments 
under  which  they  have  lived.  In  doing  this,  they  no  more  com- 
mit the  crime  of  treason — which  necessarily  implies  treachery, 
deceit,  breach  of  faith — than  a  man  commits  treason  when  he 
chooses  to  leave  a  church  or  any  other  voluntary  association 
with  which  he  has  been  connected. 

This  principle  was  a  true  one  in  1776.  It  is  a  true  one  now. 
It  is  the  only  one  on  which  any  rightful  government  can  rest. 
It  is  the  one  on  which  the  Constitution  itself  professes  to  rest. 
If  it  does  not  really  rest  on  that  basis,  it  has  no  right  to  exist ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  raise  his  hand  against  it. 

If  the  men  of  the  Revolution  designed  to  incorporate  in  the 
Constitution  the  absurd  ideas  of  allegiance  and  treason  which 
they  had  once  repudiated,  against  which  they  had  fought,  and  by 
which  the  world  had  been  enslaved,  they  thereby  established  for 
themselves  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  disgust  and  detestation 
6f  aU  mankind. 


In  subsequeii%t  numbers  the  author  hopes  to  show  that,  under 
the  principle  of  individual  consent,  the  little  government  that 
mankind  need  is  not  only  practical,  but  natural  and  easy  ;  and 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes  no  govern- 
ment except  one  depending  wholly  on  voluntary  support. 


ART,  IL-MANDEVILLE'S  FABLE  OF  THE  BEES; 

OB, 
PRIVATX    VICSB,   PUBLIC   BBNSITrB. 

Is  exploitation,  dishonesty  ?  We  have  in  our  hands  the  third 
edition  of  above  named  work,  printed  in  London,  in  1724.  It 
was  probably  written  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  No  author's 
name  appears  in  our  edition,  but  we  know  from  a  late  edition, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Doctor  Mandeville,  a  native  of  Am- 
sterdam, but  who  lived  most  of  his  life  in  England,  and  became 
master  of  the  English  language.  The  book  excited  much  indig- 
nation soon  after  its  publication,  and  was  violently  assailed  and 
abused  in  the  press,  and  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex.  A  calm  reply  from  any  one  at  all  versed  in  Sociolo- 
gical science  would  have  speedily  refuted  and  exposed  its  so- 
phistry, and  disarmed  it  of  all  power  of  doing  evil ;  but  no  one 
then  had  studied  the  science  of  Sociology,  andthe  doctor  was  un 
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answerable,  because,  imperfect  as  is  his  argument,  and  crude  and 
false  as  are  his  conclusions,  he  was  a  century  ahead  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  incidentally  announces  some  new  and  professed 
truths,  only  half  understood,  however,  by  himself.  He  is  de- 
ceived by  names,  and  mistakes  virtues  for  vices,  and  vices  for 
virtues,  but  as  the  public  he  addressed  labored  under  the  same 
mistakes,  it  was  not  very  difiScult  for  him  to  make  out  an 
unanswerable  case  against  existing  social  arrangements  and 
practices,  and  to  show,  according  to  the  prevailing  moral 
nomenclature,  that  "  Private  vices  ^ere  Public  Benefits." 

It  is  amusing  to  observe,  in  this  instance,  as  in  a  thousand 
others  in  history,  how  men's  reason  lags  behind  their  instinct. 
They  felt,  or  perceived,  at  once,  intuitively  and  instinctively, 
that  the  book  was  a  dangerous  libel  on  human  nature,  and  be- 
came the  more  enraged  because  their  reasoning  faculties  sug- 
gested no  arguments  by  which  it  could  be  refuted.  Instinct,  or 
intuition,  comes  to  its  conclusions  more  rapidly  than  reason,  and 
yet  comes  to  more  truthful  conclusions.  We  do  not  believe,  that 
to  this  day,  any  one  has  succeeded  in  replying  to  the  author's 
arguments,  although  few  have  become  converts  to  his  doctrines 
and  conclusions.* 

The  Fable  of  the  Bees  is  a  poem  of  a  few  hundred  lines,  writ- 
ten in  a  doggrel  Hudibrastic  verse.  It  is  intended  metaphori- 
cally to  represent  a  state  that  has  grown  rich,  powerful  and  en- 
lightened by  thp  practice  of  individual  vices,  and  which  is  af- 
terwards reduced  tor  weakness,  poverty  and  barbarism,  by  the 
miraculous  introduction  of  universal  justice,  honesty,  content, 
and  all  the  other  virtues.  The  metaphor  is  very  poorly  sus- 
tained. Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  start,  that  the  author 
wishes  the  reader  to  understand  that  his  bees  are  men.  The  ex- 
planatory notes,  written  in  prose,  carry  out  the  argument,  and 
occupy  five  times  as  much  space  as  the  poem  itself.  The  con- 
clusion which  he  comes  to,  in  the  first  part  of  his  poem,  is  thus' 
expressed : 

Thus  vice  nxuBed  by  Ingenuity, 
WTiicli  joined  with  Time  and  InduBtry, 
Had  carried  Life's  conveniencies. 
Its  real  Pleasures,  Comforts,  Ease, 
""  To  such  a  heiffht,  the  very  Poor 

:  Lived  better  than  the  rich  before. 

And  nothing  could  be  added  more. 

This  is  a  just  description  of  a  highly  civilized,  prosperous 
and  wealthy  state,  but  it  is  private  virtues,  not  private  vices, 
that  build  up  and  sustain  such  a  state. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  poem,  he  very  truthfully  de- 
picts the  ruinous  and  barbarizing  efforts  of  too  much  control,  and 
what  he  terms  honesty.    If  that  emulation,  that  rivalry,  that 
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thirst  for  accumulation  and  wealth,  that  love  of  luxury  and 
costly  ostentation,  and  that  ambitious  desire  of  power,  that  in- 
stigate and  impel  man  in  all  civilized  countries  to  endeavor  to 
excel  each  other,  and  to  make  one  another  subservient  to  each 
other,  be  vicious  and  dishonest,  then  individual  vice  and  dis- 
honesty are  essential  to  public  weal,  and  men  to  be  honest  must 
become  destitute,  contented  savages.  But  we  will  cite  a  few 
passages  from  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  which  will  show  that 
our  author  was  a  profound  thinker  for  his  day,  and  although  he 
did  not  attain  to  truth,  advanced  much  nearer  to  it  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  or  cotemporaries  : 

"  As  Trade  and  Luxury  decrease, 
So  by  degrees  they  leave  the  Seas. 
Not  merchants  now,  but  companies, 
Remove  whole  manufactories ; 
Content,  the  bane  of  industry, 
•   Makes  them  admire  their  homely  store, 
And  neither  seek  nor  covet  more." 

Again,  he^oncludes  thus : 

"  Hardened  with  Toil  and  Exercise, 
They  counted  ease  itself  a  vice. 
Which  so  improved  their  Temperance, 
That  to  avoid  Extravagance 
They  flew  into  a  hoUow  tree, 
Blest  with  Content  and  Honesty." 

The  following  admirable  and  truthful  sarcasm,  concludes  the 
poetic  moral  attached  to  the  Fable  : 

" they,  that  would  revive 

A  Golden  Age,  must  be  as  fierce, 
For  acorns,  as  for  Honesty." 

Content  and  honesty,  in  their  popular  sense  and  meaning,  are 
virtues.  Carried  to  excess,  they  become  vices.  And  when  prac- 
tised in  such  excess,  should  be  called  by  other  names.  Content 
becomes  criminal  apathy,  when  it  begets  indolence,  improvi- 
dence, and  desiitution,  as  among  savages  ;  for  them  it  begets 
the  most  violent,  thievish,  rapacious  form  of  discontent.*  How- 
ever, savages,  contented  so  long  as  immediate  and  pressing  wants 
are  gratified,  are  under  such  circumstances  the  mqst  amiable  of 
human  beings.  But  when  content,  indolence  and  improvidence 
superinduce  the  cravings  of  hunger,  they  are  at  once  converted 
into  the  most  rapacious,  cruel  and  murderous  beasts  that  roam 
the  forest.  Columbus  and  Mungo  Park  at  first  met  with  them 
in  their  amiable  moods,  and  depicted  them  as  the  mildest  and 
best  of  human  beings.  Homer,  no  doubt,  heard  similar  accounts 
from  a  few  adventurous  traders,  who  had  seen  them  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  hence  he  makes  them  fit  hosts  and  com- 
panions of  the  gods  themselves.  That  excess  of  content  that  be- 
gets, in  civilized  individuals,  and  in  savage  tribes,  indolence  and 
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improvidence,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  vices,  because  it  leads  to 
the  commission  of  the  vilest  crimes.  On  the  other  hand  that 
discontent,  that  among  civilized  men  begets  rivalry,  and  envy 
and  desire  of  accumulation  of  wealth,  &nd  industiy,  and  com- 
petition, and  the  continual  struggle  to  make  others  subservient 
to  us,  either  by  the  exercise  of  superior  skill,  or  by  the  wieldino* 
of  accumulated  capital,  all  these  are  the  peculiarities  of  civilized 
races,  implanted  in  their  nature  by  God,  and  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  enlightenment  of  states,  and  when  moderately  indulged,  are 
not  vices,  but  useful  and  necessary  virtues  ;  because  by  warding 
oflf  extreme  want  and  destitution,  they  enable  men  to  avoid  those 
temptations  that  lead  to  theft,  violence,  robbery  and  murder. 
We  must  judge  and  determine  of  human  conduct  by  its  conse^ 
quences,  and  class  among  good  and  virtuous  actions,  those 
whose  practise  tends  to  advance  individual  and  public  good. 
We  are  all  struggling  to  exploit  each  other  ;  that  is,  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  results  of  other  people's  la- 
bor, for  the  least  possible  amount  of  the  results  of  our  own  labor, 
and  he  who  succeeds  best  in  this  war  of  competition,  and  exploita- 
tion, is  considered  most  meritorious.  Hence,  the  learned  lawyer 
is  more  esteemed  by  society  than  the  retail  dealer,  the  merchant 
than  the  mechanic,  the  mechanic  more  than  the  common 
day  laborer,  the  wealthy  capitalist,  who  labors  not  at  all, 
but  lives  by  the  exploitation  of  his  capital  more  esteemed 
and  admired  than  any.  One  of  the  merits  of  the  upper 
classes  is,  that  their  love  of  luxurious  living  and  ostenta- 
tious display,  begets  and  encourages  skill  and  invention  in  those 
who  supply  their  wants.  Poverty  and  wealth  are  equally  es- 
sential to  civilization,  for  without  poverty  there  would  be  little 
or  no  labor,  and  without  wealth  to  stimulate  and  reward  it, 
there  would  be  no  skill,  invention,  or  improvement — men  never 
produce  luxuries  for  themselves.  No  man  would  build  himself 
a  fine  house,  and  fabricate  for  himself  fine  furniture  and  clothino'. 
He  would  sooner  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  dress  in  skins.  Men 
produce  luxuries  for  others,  to  procure  necessaries  for  them- 
selves. Without  wealth  there  could  be  no  civilization,  and 
without  exploitation,  (that  is  the  appropriation  by  a  few  of  the 
results  of  the  labor  of  the  many,)  there  could  be  no  wealth  •  for 
men  become  rich  not  by  their  own  labor,  but  by  exploiting 
other  people's  labor.  They  who  own  the  soil,  own  everything 
on  it — men  included ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  be  thus  owned,  than 
that  all  should  be  equal  joint  ownei^s  of  the  soil,  for  then  there 
w  ould  be  none  to  pay  for  luxuries,— and  what  is  far  worse,  none 
to  necessitate  and  compel  to  industry.  The  owners  of  the  soil 
in  requiring  industry  of  their  tenants,  and  exploiting  even  half 
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of  the  results  of  that  industry,  as  rent,  or  the  condition  on  which 
they  shall  live  and  subsist  on  the  soil,  still,  leave  their  tenants 
far  better  situated  than  idle,  improvident  savages,  who  have  to 
pay  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  soil.  History  informs  us,  that  the 
ancient  Britons  lived  on  acorns,  although  lands  were  cheap  and 
abundant.  Had  lands  been  closely  monopolized,  they  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  gather  acorns,  but  compelled  for  a  living 
to  cultivate  the  land,  paying  a  high  rent  Thus  compelled  to  la- 
bor, and  thus  exploited  of  a  large  part  of  the  results  of  their  la- 
bor, they  would  have  become  civilized  and  provident,  and  much- 
better  off  than  idle,  barbarous,  acorn-eaters.  The  very  paupers 
of  England  suffer  much  less  hunger  and  other  wants,  than  the 
ancient  Britons,  or  than  any  savages  and  barbarians.  A  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  Corsica  lives  on  chestnuts,  and  is 
but  semi-civilis^ed.  Some  one  suggested  that  the  chestnut  trees 
should  be  felled.  Proudhom,  properly  replies  ;  *'  it  would  make 
them  private  property." 

Exploitation,  or  profit  making,  has  often  been  likened  to 
slavery,  in  its  efforts  on  the  exploited  class,  and  by  some  writ- 
ers confounded  with  slavery.  There  is  nothing  in  a  name.  So 
long  as  the  exploited  classes  are  benefited,  exploitation,  whether 
it  beget  slavery  or  not,  is  a  virtue  not  a  vice.  If  a  species  of 
dishonesty,  in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  practically, 
and  in  the  proper  sense,  no  dishonesty,  until  it  degenerates  into 
excess,  and  then  it  becomes  cheating,  over- reaching,  or  swind- 
ling, and  is  destitute  of  both  private  and  public  well-being.  Its 
practice  within  moderate  bounds  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Golden  Rule  of  Scripture.  None  of  us  in  after  life  would  com- 
plain of  that  exploitation  which  in  early  life  compelled  us  to 
studious,  industrious,  economical  habits,  and  enabled  us  thereby, 
despite  its  taxation,  to  acquire  wealth  or  independence.  Prac- 
tising it  for  such  purposes,  "  we  are  but  doing  as  we  would  be 
ddfife  by." 

That  ideal,  abstract  honesty,  which  consists  in  exchanging 
equal  amounts  of  labor  for  each  other,  and  allowing  no  rents  or 
interest  for  capital,  because  capital  does  not  labor,  and  is  non- 
productive,— is  wholly  impracticable,  and  if  practicable  would  be 
a  vice  instead  of  a  virtue,  because  it  would  banish  industry, 
skill,  provident  habits,  wealth  and  accumulation,  and  beget  idle- 
ness, improvidence,  ignorance,  barbarism,  frequent  famines,  and 
terrible  crimes.  Yet  it  is  the  disregard  of  this  ideal,  excessive, 
abstract  honesty,  which  Mandevi He  considers  one  of  the  private 
vices,  that  are  "  public  benefits." 

The  tendency  of  liberty  and  political  equality  is  to  beget  ex- 
cess of  trade,  speculation  and  competition,  and  consequent  excess 
of  exploitation.    The  whole  weight  of  this  exploitation  is  ulti- 
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mately  cast  upon  the  poor,  weak  and  i^orant,  the  hirelings 
and  day  laborers,  who  are  exploited  by  all  above  them,  and  who 
can  exploit  nobody.  Their  condition  can  be  rendered  much 
woi^se  than  that  of  domestic  slaves,  for  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
master  to  take  care  of  his  slaves,  and  besides,  domestic  affection 
impels  him  to  do  so — ^not  so  with  the  employer  of  free  laborers. 
Where  population  is  dense,  land  scarce  and  dear,  and  laborers 
in  excess  of  demand  for  labor,  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  the 
rapacity  and  exploitation  of  landlords  and  employers,  and  self 
interest  incites  them  to  its  most  vigorous  and  excessive  exer- 
cise. Hence,  we  have  ever  contended,  and  still  contend,  that 
where  there  is  a  well  defined  inferior  race,  they  are  better  off 
as  protected  slaves,  than  as  freemen,  exposed  to  the  merciless 
exploitation  of  a  superior  race.  There  is  too  much  of  exploita- 
tion at  the  North,  occasioned  by  excess  of  liberty,  speculation, 
and  free  trade,  and  consequently  too  much  over-grown  and  sud- 
denly acquired  wealth  among  the  few,  and  too  much  of  crime 
and  pauperism  among  the  masses.  Without  adopting  slavery, 
they  might  adopt  some  of  its  protectioned  conservative  features. 
There  were  some  good  points  in  that  now  condemned  institu- 
tion. Population  never  becomes  excessive  in  slave  countries. 
Pauperism  is  almost  unknown  in  such  countries,  and  crime  very 
rare. 

But  does  not  exploitation  of  capital  virtually  beget  slavery, 
but  slavery  without  its  protective  features  ?  We  leave  it  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Pearle  Andrews,  a  distinguished  socialist  to  an- 
swer, because  he  puts  the  argument  better  than  we  could.  He 
says  :  "  The  philanthropy  of  the  age  is  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  But  slavery  has 
no  scientific  definition.  It  is  thought  to  consist  in  the  feature 
of  chattelism,  but  an  ingenious  lawyer  would  run  his  pen  through 
every  statute  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  existence,  andexpy^jge 
that  fiction  of  the  law,  and  yet  leave  slavery  for  all  practical 
purposes  forever  what  it  now  is.  It  needs  only  to  appropriate 
the  services  of  the  man,  by  operation  of  the  law,  instead  of  the 
man  himself.  The  only  distinction  then  between  his  condition 
and  that  of  the  laborer,  who  is  robbed  by  the  operation  of  a 
false  commercial  principle,  would  be  in  the  fact  of  the  oppres- 
sion being  more  tangible,  and  undisguisedly  degrading  to  his 
manhood. 

"  If  in  any  transaction  I  get  from  you  a  part  of  your  earnings, 
without  an  equivalent,  I  begin  to  make  you  a  slave,  to  confiscate 
you  to  my  uses  ;  if  I  get  a  larger  portion  of  your  services  with- 
out an  equivalent,  I  make  you  still  further  my  slave  ;  and  final- 
ly, if  I  obtain  the  whole  of  your  services,  without  an  equivalent, 
— except  the  means  of  keeping  you  in  working  condition  for  my 
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own  sake — I  make  you  completely  my  slave.  Slavery  is  merely 
one  development  of  a  general  system  of  human  oppression,  for 
which  we  have  no  comprehensive  terra  in  English,  but  which  the 
French  Socialists  denominate  exploitation^ — the  abstraction  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  working  classes  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labors." 

In  the  case  of  the  slave,  the  instrument  of  that  exploitation  is 
force  and  legal  enactments.  In  the  case  of  the  laborer,  general- 
ly, it  is  speculation  in  the  large  sense,  or  profit-making. 

As  we  are  all  trying  to  appropriate  the  earnings  or  services 
of  others  without  an  equivalent,  all  trying  to  exchange  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  results  of  our  own  labor,  for  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  labor  of  other  people,  nay,  all  bent  on  becoming  inde- 
pendent, so  as  to  live  without  labor,  by  commanding  the  labor 
of  other  people  by  means  of  our  capital,  without  expending  a 
cent  of  it,  by  virtue  of  a  magic  power  which  capital  has  for  be- 
getting income,  though  no  laborer  or  producer, — we  must  all 
according  to  Mr.  Andrews,  be  engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade. 
And  why  not,  if  it  be  the  trade  that  civilizes  and  enriches  man- 
kind, tlie  trado.  of  which  all  other  trades  are  mere  parts  or  trib- 
utaries. In  truth,  human  labor  is  the  only  valuable  property, 
and  the  Slave  trade  the  only  trade — for  all  men  are  laboring 
to  obtain  what  possesses  value. 


ART.  III.-ON  THE  COLLECTION  OF  REVENUE. 

{CoJiUnued frotn  mtr  last  monher.) 

I  HAVE  defined  capital  to  be  the  surplus  result  of  labor  not  con- 
sumed, but  put  into  a  form  for  further  use.  The  bonds  or  evi- 
dences of  debt  of  the  country  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
capital  of  the  nation  ;  they  may  represent  capital  to  an  individual, 
but  to  the  community  they  can  only  represent  a  burden. 

The  utter  ignorance  of  this  economic  law  was  not  long  since 
exhibited  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  National 
Debt  a  National  felessing."  The  same  ignorance  is  constantly  to 
be  obsei-ved  in  the  Congressional  debates  upon  the  currency, 
which  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  dangerous ;  we  may, 
however,  feel  tolerable  assurance  that  there  is  wisdom  enough  to 
resist  any  further  inflation.  Those  who  propose  the  issue  of  more 
legal-tender  notes  are  rapidly  losing  the  confidence  and  even  the 
respect  of  the  community,  and  must  soon  cease  their  dangerous 
effort,  unless  they  wish  to  be  held  responsible  by  an  outraged  com- 
munity for  attempting  to  steal  from  labor  its  reward,  and  to  b^ 
esteemed  not  only  willfully  ignorant,  but  intentionally  crimibal.   • 

The  absurd  dofa^ma,  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing, 
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hardly  needs  notice,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give^a  word  to  it. 
Daring  the  war,  a  portion  of  the  productions  of  the  country  were 
taken  and  used.  For  what  ?  For  destruction  not  only  of  the  pro- 
ducts thus  taken,  but  of  other  accumukted  capital.  What  was 
given  for  such  productions  ?  An  evidence  of  debt, — the  interest, 
and  finally  the  principal,  of  which  must  be  gathered  from  the 
future  production  of  the  people.  Who  holds  these  evidences  of 
debt  ?  A  portion  of  the  people  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  live 
without  work,  on  an  income  derived  from  property,  which,  while 
it  represents  property  to  the  owner,  represents  only  destruction  of 
capital  to  the  community. 

Suppose  a  town  wishes  to  build  a  school  house,  and  it  employs 
one  man  who  cuts  and  frames  the  timber,  makes  the  bricks  and 
erects  the  building,  receiving  while  thus  employed  his  food  and 
clothing,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  building  an  annuity  of  three 
hundred  dollars  as  long  as  he  lives,  on  which  sum  he  can  live  with- 
out further  work ;  and  suppose  that  he  chooses  to  do  so.  The  town 
has  the  service  of  the  school-house  in  which  its  children  are  taught 
and  thereby  made  more  effective  in  their  work  ;  their  productive 
capacity  is  so  much  increased  by  the  service  rendered  them  by  the 
•chool-house  as  to  give  them  six  hundred  dollars  more  per  vear 
than  they  would  have  made  without  it ;  then  their  gain  is  three 
hundred  dollars  above  the  annuity.  But  suppose  the  school-house 
is  destroyed  by  fire  the  day  it  is  finished  :  the  annuity  remains, 
and  the  man  who  receives  it  is  as  much  a  burden  as  if  he  were  a 
pauper  or  a  cripple;  he  lives  bjr  the  labor  of  others,  consuming 
only  and  not  producing.  Such  is  the  evil  of  debt  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  war.  Yet  active,  destructive  war  may  be — ^as  was  our 
late  war — ^a  vast  benefit ;  because  it  destroyed  slavery,  a  condition 
of  passive  but  destructive  war  of  the  most  injurious  kind,  far  worse 
in  Its  effects  than  the  active  war  by  which  it  was  destroyed. 

The  result  of  slave  labor  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  the  accu- 
mulation of  any  large  amount  of  capital.  It  yielded  a  certain  pro- 
duct at  the  cost  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, — witness  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  southern  writers,  Dr. 
Cloud  of  Alabama,  who  says,  "  If  the  country  or  the  climate  has 
been  cursed  in  our  appearance  as  planters  here,  it  has  been  in  the 
wasting  system  that  we  introduced  and  continue  to  practise." 
Then,  after  defining  the  great  natural  advantages  of  Alabama,  he 
continues,  "  If  this  condition  of  things  be  fact,  why  is  it  that  we 
find  so  many  wealthy  cotton  planters,  whose  riches  consist  en- 
tirely of  slaves  and  worn^ui  plantations  ?  " 

There  is  a  great  prejudice  against  having  our  bonds  held  abroad, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  very  ignorant  prejudice.  It  is  much  better 
that  the  bonds  should  be  held  out  of  the  country  than  in  it,  if  the 
holder  intends  to  live  upon  the  interest.  Liet  me  illustrate. 
«  Suppose  a  community  of  six  persons,  five  of  whom  are  employ  ed 
for  a  year  in  draining  a  swamp,  while  the  other  one  raises  the  food 
on  which  the  six  live, — ^he  havmg  capital  in  the  form  of  farm- tools. 
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horses,  etc.  For  his  services  in  raising  food,  he  receives  a  bond 
of  $  1 ,000,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the 
whole  future  product  of  the  six;  but  the  capitalist  who  holds  the 
bond  can  live  on  the  interest,  and  refuses  to  produce,  anything 
more :  then  have  not  the  five  to  support  six  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  capitalist  sends  the  bond  to  another  community,  and  procures 
for  it  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  better  tools  than  he  had  before, 
and  continues  to  viork :  the  interest  is  still  only  sixty  dollars,  btri 
there  is  the  product  of  six  plus  the  product  of  the  improved  tools 
to  assess  the  tax  upon.  The  interest  is  the  same  but  the  product 
greater. 

If  we  send  our  bonds  to  Europe,  and  get  for  them,  as  will  here- 
after be  proved,  five  parts  good  tools,  or  of  the  comforts  of  life,  to 
one  part  of  luxuries,  we  make  a  good  bargain,  and  are  much 
better  off  than  if  we  retained  them  here,  and,  by  so  doing,  released 
a  part  of  our  own  people  from  work. 

But  a  tax  of  a  given  amount,  even  for  interest  on  bonds,  may 
be  either  a  burden  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  or  it  may  be  slight 
in  its  effect,  the  given  amount  being  the  same  in  each  case, — upoA 
which  point  some  further  remarks  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  greatest  progress  of  a  country  will  be  secured  by  the  appli- 
cation, on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  the  greatest  number  of  hours 
of  labor,  consistent  with  health  and  education,  to  the  production 
of  raw  materials  yielded  by  the  soil  or  the  mines,  or  in  preparing 
such  raw  materials  for  use  by  the  process  called  manufacturing. 
We  may  be  sure  that  God  has  indicated  the  direction  in  which 
such  labor  can  be  expended  with  the  best  results,  by  giving  to 
different  countries  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate ;  and 
that  to  interfere  with  the  natural  distribution  of  labor  in  accord- 
ance with  these  great  laws,  as  has  been  done  by  all  so-called  pro- 
tective legislation,  is  to  cramp  civilization  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 

Commerce  is  the  most  effective  agent  of  civilization,  but  protec- 
tion, if  carried  to  its  legitimate  result,  would  cause  each  nation  to 
satisfy,  as  far  as  possible,  all  its  desires  within  its  own  limits,  and 
there  could  be  no  forei^  commerce. 

To  illustrate  this  point.  The  Kaffir  of  South  Africa  was  for- 
merly a  savage  warrior :  he  is  now  a  peaceful  shepherd  in  whom 
Bome  of  the  desires  of  civilized  life  have  been  developed.  How 
has  this  come  about  ?  By  the  desire  of  the  civilized  men  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  for  a  kind  of  wool  which  the  climate  and  soil  of 
South  Africa  will  produce.  It  happens  that,  upon  the  bills  of 
South  Africa,  wool  can  be  raised  with  no  labor  except  that  of  the 
shepherd  to  tend  the  sheep  and  the  annual  shearing,  but  the  wool 
is  absolutely  useless  in  that  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat, 
tobacco,  butter,  cheese,  iron-ware  and  tools  cannot  be  raised  or 
made  there  at  all.  What  has  happened  from  these  conditions  ? 
The  first  settlers  tempted  the  Kaffirs  to  become  shepherds  by 
offering  them  good  bread,  butter,  cheese,  iron,  and  other  luxuries 
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hitherto  unknown  to  them,  but  yet  real  necessities  for  the  full 
development  of  the  manhood  in  them.    Europe  and  America  took  ^ 
the  wool  and  gave  the  wheat. 

But  now  the  United  States  say,  or  rather  Ohio  says,  We  can 
raise  all  this  wool.  True ;  but  instead  of  expending  only  the  labor 
of  a  Kaffir,  who  can  do  nothing  else,  we  must  build  great  barns  to 
protect  our  sheep  in  our  cold  winter,  we  must  employ  farmers  to 
i^ise  hay  and  roots  to  feed  them ;  and  we  must  expend  two  days 
labor  of  a  civilized  man,  where  the  half-civilized  Kaffir  need  expend 
but  one, — ^yet  we  ought  to  be  protected  in  our  labor :  we,  the 
educated,  civilized  men  of  Ohio  and  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
need  to  be  protected  against  that  poor,  half-civilized  creature, — 
we  are  afraid  of  him.  God  has  given  him  more  sunshine  and  a 
better  position  than  ours,  and,  S*  he  advances,  we  shall  be  de- 
graded. 

Suppose  Europe  were  equally  afraid  of  the  poor  Kaffir,  and  pro- 
tected itself  against  his  wool ; — what  would  become  of  it  ?  No 
one  would  give  him  wheat  or  any  other  commodity  for  it ;  he 
cannot  eat  it  or  wear  it,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  he  can  raise ;  if 
he  cannot  sell  it,  he  must  cease  to  work,  cease  progress,  relapse 
into  barbarism, — all  the  missionaries  in  creation  could  not  save 
him.  Yet,  if  protection  against  the  Kaffir's  wool  is  good  for 
America,  it  is  good  for  Europe  and  ought  to  be  adopted.  Is  it 
not  true,  then,  that  the  logicid  result  of  protection  is  to  cramp 
civilization  and  check  the  spread  of  Christianity  ? 

But,  says  the  advocate  of  protection,  when  driven  from  the  pro- 
hibitive doctrine,  we  onljr  want  such  incidental  protection  as  will 
come  from  a  revenue  tariff.  The  answer  is  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  protection  in  a  true  revenue  tariff,  because  just  so 
far  as  a  tariff  stimulates  the  home  production  of  the  commodity 
upon  which  the  duty  is  imposed,  just  so  far  it  prevents  the  impor- 
tation of  that  commodity,  and  therefore  it  so  far  fails  to  yield 
revenue.  A  true  revenue  duty  must  always  be  at  a  rate  less  than 
the  one  which  will  carry  the  cost  of  the  conmiodity  so  high  as  to 
induce  its  production  at  home. 

There  can,  it  is  true,  be  no  tariff^  except  one  that  simply  im- 
poses  duties  on  commodities  which  cannot  be  produced  at  all  in 
the  country  which  imposes  it,  without  its  affordmg  some  stimulus 
to  the  production  of  articles  which  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced, and  this  is  the  protection  incidental  to  a  tariff.  But  it  is 
a  fault  in  the  tariff  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  not  a  merit. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Kaffir's  wool  again.  Ten  cents'  worth  of 
wheat  will  buy  of  him  a  pound  of  wool.  The  Ohio  farmer  can 
furnish  ten  cents'  worth  of  wheat,  we  will  say,  by  one  hour's 
labor ;  but  a  pound  of  wool  will  cost  him  two  hours'  labor,  or 
twenty  cents. 

Now,  if  you  put  a  revenue  duty  of  eight  cents  on  the  wool  raised 
by  the  Kaffir,  it  will  still  come ;  as  its  total  cost  in  the  United 
States  will  still  be  only  eighteen  cents.    The  Ohio  farmer  will  still 
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make  wheat  to  exchange  for  it,  only  we  shall  get  less  wool  for  the 
wheat ;  but,  if  you  impose  a  duty  which  involves  any  incidental 
protection  or  any  other  kind  of  protection,  it  must  be  over  ten 
cents  so  as  to  raise  the  cost  of  the  Kaffir  wool  to  over  twenty 
cents.  Suppose  you  put  the  duty  twelve  cents,  then  the  Ohio 
farmer  is  protected,  and  can  make  it  for  less  than  its  cost  plus  the 
duty ;  the  Ohio  farmer  gives  up  raising  wheat,  but  expends  twice 
the  labor  on  wool ;  commerce  with  the  Kaffir  ceases ;  woollen 
cloths  cost  double ;  the  Government  has  no  revenue ;  the  civilized 
man  has  put  his  two  hours'  labor  against  the  Kaffir's  one,  and  by 
means  of  protection  has  won  the  game ;  the  Kaffir  relapses  into 
barbarism,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it :  but  is  the  civilized  man  any 
better  off  than  he  was  before  ?  He  has  now  to  pay  a  direct  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  has  less  time  to  work  it 
out  than  he  had  before.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  point, 
viz.,  that  a  tariff  is  a  tax  under  another  name,  and  that  a  tax  of 
any  kind  can  only  be  more  or  less  of  a  burden  upon  those  who 
pay  it. 

I  may  be  more  stupid  than  other  people,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
being  considered  so,  I  must  say  that  the  common  arguments  used 
in  regard  to  a  tariff,  by  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  protection 
to  American  industry,  would  lead  an  ignorant  man  to  suppose 
that  the  Government  was  conferring  a  great  favor  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  making  the  commodities  which  they  wish  to  purchase  of 
foreigners  cost  them  more  than  the  foreigners  are  willing  to  sell 
them  for. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  is,  What  is  the  object  of  a  tariff? 
To  which  question  I  think  very  few  men  would  make  the  one 
answer  which  is  complete,  viz.,  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  Very  many 
would  qualify  this  answer  by  adding,  **  To  raise  money,  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country."  But  let  us  look  a  little 
deeper.  Would  any  nation  impose  a  tariff  of  duties,  if  it  had  no 
expenses  to  meet,  if  it  had  no  money  to  raise  ?  The  answer  is 
simply,  No :  of  course  not.  Why  not,  if  by  a  tariff  the  resources 
of  the  country  will  be  developed  ?    Can  any  one  reply  to  this  ? 

Next,  let  us  examine  into  tne  nature  of  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment. They  are,  1st,  The  support  of  the  army  and  navy.  Are 
they  productive  ?  Not  at  all:  their  purpose  is  war,  which  is 
destruction.  2d,  Interest  on  the  national  debt.  Is  it  productive  ? 
No ;  it  represents  only  the  destruction  of  capital  caused  hj  the  late 
war.  3d,  The  Pension  List  and  the  expense  of  the  civil  service. 
Are  they  productive  ?  Not  at  all :  the  pensioners  are  still  repre- 
sentatives of  the  destruction  of  war,  and  the  civil  officers  of  the 
Government,  while  necessary  to  give  organization  and  protection 
to  production,  do  not  themselves  add  anything  to  the  aggregate 
of  material  product,  but  simply  consume  a  portion  of  it. 

All  the  material  of  war,  and  all  the  dwellings,  food  and  clothing 
of  the  officers  of  the  Government,  must  therefore  be  provided  by 
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the  labor  of  the  people.  "  But,"  answers  some  one  [who  is  still  in 
the  state  of  haziness  which  obscured  the  vision  of  the  writer  for  a 
long  time],  "  if  all  these  expenses  are  paid  by  a  tariff,  how  are  they 
provided  by  the  labor  of  the  people  ?  "  Because  all  foreign  com- 
modities imported  are  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  people  of 
foreign  countries,  for  which  we  exchange  commodities  which  are 
the  result  of  the  labor  of  our  own  people  (two  of  our  commodities 
or  products  being  gold  and  silver^  ;  and,  if  the  Government  adds 
to  the  cost  of  the  foreign  commodity  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty, 
it  will  take  so  much  more  of  the  home  commodity  to  pay  for  it. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  can  produce  a  given  quantity  of  wheat 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  less  number  of  days'  labor  than  are  re- 
quired in  England,  and  England  can  produce  a  given  quantity  ©f 
iron  with  a  less  number  of  days'  labor  than  are  required  in  the 
United  States :  of  course,  we  shall  exchange  wheat  for  iron.  The 
Government  then  imposes  a  duty  upon  iron,  its  object  being  to 
procure  money  for  the  payment  of  its  expenses.  If  any  revenue 
IS  expected  from  the  duty  on  iron,  it  must  represent  less  than  the 
difference  in  the  labor  required  in  England  to  produce  iron  a3 
compared  with  the  labor  required  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  great  articles  of  production  of  Pennsylvania  is 
wheat ;  the  annual  value  of  her  wheat  is  more  than  the  annual 
value  of  all  her  iron  and  its  manufactures.  In  Pennsylvania,  na- 
ture has  indicated  that  wheat  and  other  grain  would  yield  the 
largest  result  for  the  least  labor,  and  that  grain  should  be  the  chief 
product,  until  such  time  as  the  general  supply  had  become  so 
great  as  not  to  yield  so  large  a  return  for  the  labor  employed  as 
would  come  from  working  her  vast  deposits  of  iron. 

At  the  time  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  England  had  already 
established  iron  works,  because  nature  had  indicated  iron  as  one 
of  the  natural  products  of  England,  by  placing  there  great  beds 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  but  a  comparatively  small  area  of  arable 
land. 

The  farmer  of  Pennsylvania  wants  iron,  which  exists  in  its  crude 
form  under  his  own  farm.  England  wants  wheat.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  under  the  circumstances  as  they  are  in^  Pennsylvania,  the 
farmer  of  Pennsylvania  can  produce  a  ton  of  wheat  with  twenty 
days'  labor  and  a  ton  of  iron  with  thirty  days'  labor,  and  let  us 
suppose  that,  under  the  circumstances  as  they  are  in  England,  the 
Englishman  can  produce  a  ton  of  iron  with  twenty  days'  labor 
but  it  takes  him  thirty  days  to  raise  a  ton  of  wheat. 

The  Englishman  wants  wheat,  and  the  Pennsylvanian  wants 
iron ;  exchange  is  free  and  the  barter  is  made.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  express  the  exchange  in  money.  It  is  so  many  days'  labor 
against  so  many  days'  labor.  The  desires  of  both  are  satisfied  by 
an  aggre^te  of  forty  days'  labor,  resulting  in  a  ton  of  wheat  and 
a  ton  of  iron, — each  where  it  is  wanted.  The  element  of  trans- 
portation may  be  omitted,  as  the  same  conditions  apply  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  which  are  only  divided  by  an  imaginary  line. 
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But  now  comes  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
claims  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  the  Pennsylvanian, — say  six  days, 
and  each  day's  labor  is  measured  in  Pennsylvania  by  one  dollar. 
The  Government  imposes  a  duty  of  six  dollars  on  a  ton  of  iron. 
But  as  the  ton  of  iron  would  cost  the  Pennsylvanian  thirty  days' 
hibor,  or  thirty  dollars,  he  will  still  give  twenty  days  to  wheat, 
six  days  to  the  Grovernment,  and  import  his  iron.  The  Englishman 
Will  still  expend  twenty  days  on  iron  and  exchange  it  for  wheat. 

The  desire  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  for  iron,  of  the  English- 
man for  wheat,  and  of  the  United  States  Goverment  for  $6,  will 
all  be  satisfied  by  an  aggregate  of  forty-six  days'  labor. 

But  the  great  iron  resources  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  protected ; 
they  must  be  developed,  and  Government  is  induced  to  put  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  $12  on  a  ton  of  iron :  but  $12  represents  twelve 
days'  labor  for  the  Pennsylvanian,  who  wants  iron,  and  therefore 
it  is  better  for  him  to  give  thirty  days  to  making  a  ton  of  iron, 
rather  than  twenty  to  wheat,  and  twelve  to  the  tax.  He  does  so, 
and  gets  his  iron.  The  Englishman,  having  no  market  for  his 
iron,  and  wanting  wheat,  must  give  thirty  days  to  raising  a  ton  of 
wheat.  The  desires  of  the  Englishman  and  of  the  American  are 
both  met  by  an  aggregate  of  sixty  days'  labor.  But  the  United 
States  has  no  revenue ;  it  wants  $6,  bat,  having  been  deluded  into 
imposing  a  protective  tariff,  it  did  not  get  it,  and  must  now  im- 
pose a  direct  tax  on  the  Pennsylvanian  equal  to  six  days'  labor. 
The  three  desires  are  therefore  satisfied  only  by  an  aggregate  of 
sixty-six  days'  labor. 

To  sum  up, — 

The  Revenue  Tariff  satisfied  the  three  desires  with   46  days. 

The  Protective  Tariff,  with  .  .  .    66    " 

Waste  of  labor   20    " 

Disregarding  all  comity  with  the  Englishman,  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian's  desire  is  satisfied. 

And  he  pays  $6  tax  to  the  Government,  under  a 

Revenue  Tariff^  with        .  .  .  .26  days. 

Under  the  Protective  Tariff,  with    .  .  .   36    " 

Waste  of  home  labor    10    " 

Any  one  who  has  read  Prof.  Perrjr'a  admirable  book  will  see 
that  I  owe  this  demonstration  to  him. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  how  the  great  iron  deposits  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  developed  in  a  natural  manner,  we  have  to  take 
the  case  in  a  little  different  form.  Suppose  twenty  men  working 
one  day  can  make  a  ton  of  wheat  and  thirty  men  a  ton  of  iron ; 
with  free  trade,  ten  men  have  leisure, — ten  men  are  unemployed 
on  wheat.  Will  they  not  be  sure  to  be  trying  experiments  on  the 
iron  which  they  want  ?    Will  they  not  slowly  but  surely  learn  the 
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trade  ?  But,  if  the  whole  thirty  men  are  forced  by  protection  into 
making  iron  without  ever  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  it,  are  they 
as  likely  to  achieve  success  ? 

liCt  me  suppose  another  extreme  case:  I  am  a  farmer  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  understanding  my  burfness ;  and  with 
one  day's  labor  I  can  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  in  three  days' 
time  I,  not  having  learned  the  trade  well,  can  cobble  together  a 
pair  of  shoes  with  great  waste  of  leather.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river  is  a  poor,  ignorant  cobbler  sent  out  from  England  and 
placed  upon  a  Canada  farm ;  he  can  make  my  shoes  in  a  day,  but 
he  requires  three  days  to  make  a  bushel  of  wheat  wherewith  to 
feed  his  family.  Shall  I  not  be  protected  against  pauper  labor  ? 
If  I  allow  his  shoes  to  cross  the  river,  shall  I  not  be  reduced  to 
his  level  ?  Shall  I  ever  learn  shoemaking  and  become  independent 
of  these  foreigners  who  flood  us  with  their  shoes,  unless  Govern- 
ment compels  me  to  employ  three  days  of  hard  work  on  shoes, 
instead  of  two  days  of  leisure  in  cutting  up  leather  and  trying  to 
learn  at  my  ease  ? 

But  suppose  this  cobbler  moves  one  mile  and  comes  into  the 
United  States,  in  what  respect  has  his  labor  changed  in  its  relation 
to  mine  ?  As  a  consumer,  he  now  pays  a  small  portion  of  the 
United  States  taxes,  which  he  must  add  to  the  price  of  the  shoes 
he  makes,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  moderate  revenue 
duty  would  have  been  added  to  the  price  of  the  shoes  if  he  had 
continued  to  make  them  in  Canada ;  but  do  I  any  longer  demand 
such  a  tax  upon  the  shoes  made  by  him  as  shall  force  me  to  make 
them  myself?  Far  from  it,  I  scout  the  idea  of  a  heavy  tai  on 
shoes,  and  hasten  to  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of  his  cheap 
labor ;  yet  in  England  or  in  Canada  he  was  a  pauper,  or  so  near 
it  as  to  be  called  so. 

To  be  consistent  in  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  American 
labor,  we  should  impose  the  very  highest  rate  of  duty  in  our 
schedule  upon  the  laborer,  and  not  upon  his  product ;  we  ought 
not  to  permit  this  flood  of  immigration;  these  immigrants  can 
make  a  great  many  things  which  we  can  make  ourselves.  Let 
this  duty  by  all  means  be  ad  valorem  and  on  a  home  valuation,  so 
that  we  may  as  far  as  possible  exclude  the  most  skillful  and  intel- 
ligent workmen  ;  we  don't  want  the  result  of  their  skill  when  it  is 
exerted  abroad,  and  we  shall  never  prosper  if  they  come  here  and 
prevent  our  attaining  it  ourselves. 

There  is  danger  in  the  abundance  of  things.  We  arc  flooded 
with  foreign  commodities — flooded  with  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Protect  us,  in  order  that  we  may  labor :  it  is  a  privilege  to  labor ; 
we  want  to  work  harder,  to  get  what  we  consume,  than  our  natu- 
ral condition  requires.  Create  an  artificial  scarcity,  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  our  full  right  to  labor. 

Is  it  the  right  to  labor  for  which  we  should  so  strive  ?  Is  labor 
the  end  ?  Is  it  not  rather  what  labor  will  give  us  that  we  seek  ? 
And  if  we  can  get  what  we  want  with  little  labor,  instead  of  much, 
do  we  regret  it  ? 
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"  But,"  says  the  protectionist,  '*  you  will  never  establish  raanu- 
&ctures  unless  they  are  protected  in  their  infancy."  I  believe  all 
baby-jumpers  and  other  devices  lo  aid  or  protect  children  in  their 
efforts  to  walk  have  been  discarded,  as  it  has  been  found  better 
that  they  should  now  and  then  have  a  tumble,  and  possibly  one 
occasionally  break  its  neck,  rather  than  that  all  should  grow  up 
with  weak  legs,  even  though  their  legs  should  get  as  strong  as  they 
ever  would  have  been  by  the  time  the  children  have  become  old 
men.  And  I  believe  the  same  process  is  healthy  for  infant  manu- 
factures as  well  as  for  infant  children.  The  most  firmly  established 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  are  those  which  have  never 
been  protected  to  any  extent — such  as  the  various  manufactures 
of  wood  ;  of  boots  and  shoes ;  of  heavy  machinery,  such  as  loco- 
motives; and,  above  all,  of  agricultural  implements  and  .tools,  of 
clothing,  of  sewing  machines,  and  so  on,  to  the  extent  of  the 
larger  part  of  our  home  manufactures,  some  of  which  have  grown 
up  in  spite  of  heavy  duties  on  the  raw  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed.  It  may  here  be  well  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  "  raw  materials  "  and  "  manufacturing." 

In  the  common  use  of  the  words,  raw  materials  are  things 
which  are  produced  mainly  by  hand  or  manual  labor,  and  are 
therefore  true  ma7iw-facture8  ;  but  which  are  changed  into  finished 
conmiodities,  not  by  the  hand,  but  really  by  machines.  We  are 
led  to  much  confusion  of  ideas  by  this  inaccurate  use  of  words. 

We  call  cotton  a  raw  material,  yet  to  the  planter  it  is  a  finished 
conmiodityj  produced  by  the  hand  labor  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
field,  and  finished  upon  the  cotton  gin. 

To  the  so-called  manufacturer,  the  cotton  comes  from  the  gin 
as  a  raw  material,  and  in  the  mill  it  becomes  finished  product,  as 
cloth. 

But,  as  cloth,  it  now  goes  to  a  real  mc/nu-facturer,  the  semp- 
stress, to  whom  the  cloth  is  raw  material,  and  who  by  hand  cuts 
it  and  makes  it  into  garments;  and  the  garment  is  now  a  finished 
commodity. 

But,  as  a  garment,  it  now  goes  to  the  farmer,  to  whom  again  it 
is  a  raw  material,  by  means  of  whiclf  he  is  enabled  to  live  in  com- 
fort, and  without  which  he  could  not  cultivate  his  farm.  It  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  raw  material  and  become  a  Jlnis-hed  commodity 
until  it  is  worn  out ;  and  even  then  it  becomes  the  raw  material 
of  the  paper-maker,  and  may  not  reach  its  final  end  until  it  has 
printed  upon  it  an  essay  "  upon  the  Collection  of  Revenue,"  and  is 
put  away  upon  a  library  shelf. 

In  its  course,  whom  shall  we  protect  or  give  a  bounty  to  ? 

The  manufacturer  of  the  raw  cotton  ? 

.  The  manufacturer  of  the  cloth  ? 

The  manufacturer  of  the  garment  ? 

The  consumer  of  the  garment  ? 

The  paper  maker  ?  or,  finally — 

To  the  writer  of  an  essay  "  upon  the  Collection  of  Revenue," 
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who  may,  at  this  present  moment,  really  need  personal  protection 
more  than  any  other  ? 

Shall  we  not  rather  seek  to  collect  our  revenue  as  impartially  as 
possible,  creating  no  artificial  obstacles  to  commerce,  and  leaving 
each  individual  to  work  out  his  own  material  salvation,  even  as 
he  works  out  his  spiritual  salvation  ? 

This  claim  for  the  protection  of  infant  manufactures  never 
ceases.  Under  its  operation  they  never  seem  to  grow  to  manhood, 
but  the  larger  they  grow  the  more  urgent  the  demand  for  artifi- 
cial support.  The  most  urgent  and  imperative  demand  for  pro- 
tection now  comes  from  the  iron-masters  and  the  wool-growers. 

American  iron  was  born  into  the  world  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Pennsylvania  was  a  colony.  Great  Britain  was 
the  midjwife  who  presided  at  the  birth,  and  endeavored  to  strangle 
the  infant  in  its  cradle ;  but  he,  being  of  a  tough  and  fibrous  qual- 
ity, lived  and  grew  apace,  untU  now  he  could  stand  alone,  if  he 
would  only  think  so.  But  having  been  propped  up  with  baby- 
jumpers  and  crutches,  shoulder-braces,  etc.,  he  fears  to  stand  lest 
he  should  fall,  and  demands  now  to  be  encompassed  with  a  high 
wall  over  which  no  rude  shove  shall  reach  him. 

Were  the  demands  of  Pennslyvania  ever  more  imperative? 
Yet  what  are  the  facts  ? 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lft66,  a  year  of 
very  large  importations,  the  total  import  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  rhanufactores  thereof,  was  a 
trifle  over  19,000,000 

The  export  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  manu&ctures 
thereof,  allowing  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural implements  and  printing  presses  to  have 
been  iron  and  steel,  was  about  5,000,000 

Leaving  a  net  import  of  14,000,000 

During  the  same  period,  the  internal  revenue  derived  from  iron 
and  steel  of  home  manufacture,  in  the  forms  which  are  specifically 
named  by  law,  amounted  to  $13,728,133. 

The  internal  taxes  alone  ^pon  this  infant  home  manufisicture 
were  nearly  equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  importation. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  capitalize  this  tax,  as  the  taxes  upon 
iron  and  steel  were  duplicated,  and  even  in  some  cases  quadrupled, 
but  the  total  value  on  which  this  tax  was  assessed  cannot  have 
been  less  than  $200,000,000,  and  was  probably  nearer  $300,000,000. 
The  object  in  demanding  a  heavy  duty  on  iron  and  steel,  or  any 
other  commodity,  can  only  be  to  maintain  the  price  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  duty  imposed.  The  demand  of  Pennsylvania  is  that 
the  duties  shall  be  raised  to  a  still  higher  point  than  they  now  are, 
in  order  to  shut  out  the  flood  of  $14,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
lA'on,  by  granting  a  bounty  on  over  $200,000,000  of  home  produc- 
tion. We  may  well  ask  Pennsylvania  how  much  longer  she  will 
"  plead  baby  ?" 
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I  shall  perhaps  be  charged  with  ingratitude  by  some  of  my 
friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  might  have  felt  obliged  to  take  an- 
other illustration  rather  than  iron,  had  it  not  been  for  the  most 
unreasonable  demand  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  duty  on  bituminous 
coal.  If  not  infants  in  iron  manufacture,  the  men  who  advocate 
this  duty  are  infants  in  intelligence.  Suppose  New  England  bein^ 
without  coal,  and  being  obliged  to  use  costly  fuel,  were  to  demand 
that  a  tax  be  imposed  upon  every  steam  engine  used  out  of  New 
England,  and  that  her  own  should  be  exempt ;  would  there  not  be 
an  outcry  which  would  overwhelm  us  with  scorn  and  derision  ? 
Should  we  not  be  charged  with  the  most  selfish  desigfls  ?  Yet 
such  a  claim  would  be  far  more  reasonable  than  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  duty  on  coal,  which  is  only  a  tax  on  the  steam  engines 
of  New  England,  already  working  at  a  disadvantage.  The  impu- 
dence of  this  claim  is  only  exceeded  by  the  ignorance  of  all 
economic  law  exhibited  by  those  Avho  propose  it,  which  ignorance 
is  their  only  justification. 

It  is  alleged  that  because  we  have  begun  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails  in  this  country,  the  price  has  been  reduced  by 
the  English  nianufacturers  from  $150  to  $110  per  ton,  or  about  in 
that  proportion ;  but  those  who  make  this  absurd  allegation  make 
no  note  of  the  enormous  extension  and  improvement  in  this  manu- 
facture in  England.  If  their  allegation  is  true,  the  trade  in  steel 
rails  in  England  would  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
Suppose  the  parties  to  J>e  the  English  manufacturer,  the  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  and  an  agent  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt. 

Penn.  agent. — ^What  is  the  price  of  steel  rails  ? 

Manufacturer. — For  what  railroad  ? 

Penn.  agent. — For  the  Pennsylvania  Central. 

Manufecturer. — ^The  price  is  $110  per  ton,  delivered. 

Agent  of  the  Pacha. — I  want  an  equal  quantity  at  same  price. 

Manufacturer. — Our  price  for  Egypt  is  $150. 

Agent  of  the  Pacha. — ^Have  you  two  prices  ? 

Manufacturer. — Yes,  sir ;  they  are  endeavoring  to  establish  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  English 
manufacturers  have  combined  to  break  them  down ;  we  charge 
$110  to  Yankees,  and  $150  to  all  others. 

Agent  of  Pacha. — But  you  make  a  profit  at  $110. 

Manufacturer. — Oh,  yes,  cert^ly :  we  don't  make  a  practice  of 
selling  at  less  than  cost 

Agent  of  Pacha. — Good  morning,  sir ;  I  will  get  my  rails  in 
Prussia,  or  wait  until  the  Americans  get  started.  If  you  make  a 
profit  at  $110  and  charge  me  $150,  Pennsylvania  will  soon  supply 
me  at  less  than  $150,  even  if  you  supply  her  own  railroads  at 
$110. 

I  believe  that  any  business  man  must  see  that  the  alleged  effect 
of  the  few  small  steel-rail  establishments  in  this  country  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  effect  of  the  competition  in  England. 
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We  cannot  cripple  our  whole  railroad  system,  cause  all  our  trans- 
portation to  be  more  costly,  and  retard  the  development  of  our 
western  country,  by  granting  any  higher  bounties  to  a  few  rail- 
makers  than  we  now  pay.  Yet  I  do  not  ask  Pennsylvania  to  cease 
at  once  to  demand  duties  upon  iron  and  steel,  nor  would  I  wil- 
lingly submit  at  once  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  cotton 
manufactures.  Any  such  abrupt  changes  would  destroy  capital 
and  reduce  production. 

Our  problem  is  to  maintain  capital  and  increase  production,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  a  judicious  redaction  or  abatement  of 
internal  taxes,  and  then  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  ;  and  I 
for  one  have  always  advocated  the  entire  abatement,  first  and  be- 
fore all  others,  of  the  internal  taxes  upon  metals  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  metals.  The  metals  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  other 
industry,  and  any  tax  upon  them  is  an  impediment  to  the  produc- 
tion of  almost  every  commodity  needed  by  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  whatever  Congress  may  fail  to  do  in  the  matter  of  amending 
our  present  onerous  tax  laws,  they  will  not  fail  to  abate  all  inter- 
nal taxes  upon  metals,  and  the  manufactures  of  metals,  and  to 
refuse  all  requests  for  an  advance  in  the  duties. 

The  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax  should  immediately  follow,  if  it 
should  not  precede.  This  tax  was  never  justifiable,  except  as  a 
temporary  expedient ;  the  least  onerous  method  would  have  been 
to  have  collected  itof  the  manufacturers  for  the  home  consumption, 
and  of  the  merchants  at  the  port  of  export.  To  attempt  to  collect 
of  the  producers  checks  the  change  from  the  plantation  to  the 
small  farm  system,  and  checks  production.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  time  is  not  far  off,  but  will  come  probably  within  two  or  three 
years,  when  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  cotton  in  the  world. 

I  think  Boston  to-day  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  evils  of 
protection.  The  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  coast,  indicated 
maritime  pursuits  as  the  province  of  New  England  men  ;  and  she 
engaged  in  them  chiefly  until  the  South  forced  a  protective  tariff 
upon  the  country.  As  this  destroyed  commerce.  New  England 
developed  textile  manufactures  before  their  time,  and  then,  becom- 
ing converted  to  the  doctrine  of  protection,  continued  to  foster 
them  by  the  same  process.  Tho  result  is,  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  capital,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  business  capacity  of  Boston 
which  should  have  been  applied  to  railroads,  steamships  and  com- 
merce has  gone  into  manufactures ;  consequently,  Boston  commerce 
declines,  and  young  men  emigrate.  Commerce,  would  have  employed 
the  young  men  at  home,  or  m  voyages  ending  at  home  ;  but  textile 
manufactures  employ  only  a  few  treasurers,  agents  or  commissiou 
merchants,  and  a  very  large  force  of  operatives  or  laborers.  There 
are  too  many  young  men  for  the  number  of  places  equal  to  their 
capacity,  and  they  must  migrate.  I  think  the  population  of  New 
England  has  not  been  improved  by  this  forced  establishment  of 
textile  manufactures. 

If,  as  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate,  a  tariff  is  but  a  tax  an- 
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der  another    name,  then  it  is  a  burden  upon  the  labor  of  the 
country,  and  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  law  as  an  internal  tax. 

I  now  come  to  another  point  to  which  I  have  adverted,  viz., 
that,  in  the  collection  of  a  given  amount  of  revenue,  more  or  less 
evil  could  be  done,  according  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
law.  Nations  which  ai'e  older  than  ourselves  in  the  matter  of 
taxes,  select  certain  articles  to  bear  the  heavier  portion  of  the  bur- 
den, rather  than  lay  an  even  portion  on  all.  It  is  an  axiom,  that 
the  consumers  pay  all  taxes  in  the  long  run ;  but  this  should  always 
be  qualified  by  adding,  that  their  consumption  of  taxed  commodi- 
ties is  regulated  by  their  production.  The  great  body  of  consum- 
ers and  the  great  body  of  producers  are  identical,  and  they  pro- 
cure the  taxed  articles  which  they  consume  in  exchange  for  the 
articles  they  produce. 

The  articles  thus  selected  for  taxation  are  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
spices,  spirits,  tobacco  and  other  commodities,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  voluntary,  and  the  deprivation  of  which  does  not  impede 
production.  None  of  the  articles  named  are  essential  to  production, 
in  the  sense  that  meat,  bread,  iron  and  clothing  are  essential ;  and 
therefore  the  consumer  may  use  a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  - 
the  price,  and  still  cultivate  as  many  acres  or  operate  as  much 
machinery.  England  keeps  up  her  custom-houses  because  tea, 
coffee,  sugar  and  spirits  are  natural  subjects  of  taxation ;  but,  if 
they  were  all  produced  in  England,  she  would  tax  them  by  an  ex- 
cise duty  at  the  same  rate,  and  abolish  her  custom-houses. 

But  now  let  us  see  if  we  really  limit  thepowcr  of  the  consumer 
to  purchase  tea  and  coffee,  by  a  high  duty  on  them,  and  no  duty 
on  iron,  rather  than  by  a  moderate  duty  on  each.  Let  us  return 
to  the  Pennsylvanian  and  the  Englishman,  and  remember  the  rel- 
ative condition  of  labor  on  iron  and  wheat. 

Let  us  suppose  that  each  was  employed  the  whole  year,  save 
thirty  days,  in  feeding  and  clothing  his  family,  and  hfto  just  thirty 
days  to  give  to  accumulating  a  surplus  of  capital.  The  English- 
man, for  some  reason,  desires  to  have,  as  the  representative  of  his 
surplus  labor  amounting  to  thirty  days,  a  ton  of  wheat,  which  he 
can  make  in  thirty  days ;  but  he  can  make  a  ton  of  iron  in 
twenty.  The  Pennsylvanian  must  have  a  ton  of  iron,  which  he  can 
make  in  thirty  days,  but  he  can  make  a  ton  of  wheat  in  twenty. 
By  free  exchange,  each  can  satisfy  his  desire  with  twenty  days' 
labor,  and  each  will  thus  have  ten  days  to  spare. 

Wanting  tea,  each  will  work  upon  some  commddity  to  exchange 
for  tea.  We  will  say  that  the  Pennsylvanian  wants  five  pounds  of 
tea  and  with  five  days'  work  can  get  it  free  of  duty  ;  the  Gov- 
ernment puts  a  duty  on  tea  equal  to  five  days  more,  but  the  Penn- 
sylvanian still  has  nve  days  to  spare,  and  works  it  out.  He  has 
his  ton  of  wheat,  his  five  pounds  of  tea,  and  has  paid  five  days 
work,  or  five  dollars  to  the  Government  But  under  a  system  of 
protection  to  iron,  by  which  the  Pennsylvanian  has  been  caused  to 
give  thirty  days  to  iron,  he  has  only  the  iron ;  he  has  no  tea ;  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  revenue,  and  must  no  w  take  a  part  of  his  ton  of  iron. 
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Free  exchange  of  the  results  of  labor,  free  trade,  free  com- 
merce, gives  to  each  nation  the  advantage  of  the  different  gifts  of 
soil  and  climate  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  the  several  sections 
of  the  earth.  It  increases  the  abimdance  of  the  things  which  give 
comfort  or  enjoyment  to  all  people.  It  does  not  degrade  the  labor, 
or  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  in  the  most  favored 
country,  like  our  own ;  but,  while  it  would  yield  to  us  more  com- 
fort and  more  luxury,  it  would  elevate  the  oppressed  of  other 
nations  and  civilize  the  barbarian. 

The  individual  laborer,  who  is  skillfiil  in  farming,  or  well  placed 
on  good  land,  and  whose  wages  are  high  because  his  product 
is  large,  does  not  give  up  his  occupation  and  go  to  making  shoes 
because  some  poor  shoemaker  near  him  is  starving  and  willing  to 
work  cheap ;  then  why  should  Uncle  Sam,  with  his  rich  farm,  and 
his  immense  domain,  scarce  touched  by  the  hand  of  man,  refuse  to 
employ  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
because  the  paupers  work  cheap  ? 

Much  of  this  hue  and  cry  about  pauper  labor  is  mere  clap-trap, 
the  pauper  labor  of  England  is  mainly  in  the  agricultural  counties. 
Of  tne  same  nature  is  the  xsommon  talk  about  the  flood  of  foreign 
commodities  with  which  we  are  overwhelmed.  Let  any  one  analyze 
the  imports  of  the  year  1866,  and  out  of  $368,000,000  on  which 
duties  were  paid,  he  will  find  less  than  $68,000,000  consisted  of 
articles  of  luxury,  and  over  $300,000,000  were  articles  of  comfort 
or  of  necessity.  It  is  alleged  that  the  total  value  of  all  our  pro- 
ducts in  the  vear  1866  was  $6,000,000,000  ;  and  it  is  tolerably  well 
ascertained  that  the  value  of  our  products  in  1860  was  $4,000,- 
000,000,  on  a  gold  basis.  If  the  estimate  for  1866  i«  correct,  then 
our  flood  of  foreign  luxuries  was  equal  to  about  one  per  cent  on 
our  production ! 

Upon  the  third  premise,  which  seems  to  me  fundamental,  viz., 
that  gold  and  silver,  either  in  the  form  of  bullion  or  money,  are 
only  useful  up  to  a  certain  amount,  which  will  define  itself,  if  left 
to  natural  laws,  I  shall  spend  but  a  moment. 

Gold  and  silver,  or  specie  money,  has  been  adopted  by  the  world 
as  the  measure  of  value  of  all  commodities,  and,  being  an  article  of 
universal  desire,  it  has  value  in  relation  to  other  commodities  in 
the  proportion  which  the  labor  required  to  mine,  smelt  and  refine 
the  specie  bears  to  the  labor  required  to  produce  the  other  com- 
modities. Now  if  the  exchange  of  all  other  products  of  labor  be 
left  free,  except  so  for  as  the  need  of  revenue  causes  a  tax  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  so-called  natural  subjects  of  taxation,  then  the 
exchange  of  specie  as  one  of  the  products  of  labor  must  be  left 
free  also,  and  it  will  follow  the  natural  law,  remaining  where  it  is 
wanted  most.  The  country  which  continues  to  use  it  as  a  meas- 
ure of  value  will  want  it  more  than  the  country  which  has  sub- 
stituted paper  as  a  measure,  or  wampum  or  cowrie  shells,  or  any 
other  substitute  which  ignorance  or  necessity  may  devise,  and  the 
country  which  wants  it  will  get  it  because  it  will  give  more  of 
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Other  products  of  labor  for  it,  unless  thos6  products  are  prevented 
from  entering  the  country  which  has  the  gold.  If  importations 
are  prohibited  or  retarded,  then  gold  remains  in  the  country  un- 
naturally, and  causes  an  advance  in  prices  the  same  as  an  issue  of 
paper  money.  If  we  could  prohibit  imports  absolutely,  and  con- 
tinue to  mine  $100,000,000  of  specie  a  year,  its  value  in  this  country 
in  relation  to  other  commodities,  would,  of  course,  be  far  less. 
This  was  done  in  Japan.  Japan  produces  gold,  but,  by  non-inter- 
course, it  had  so  accumulated  it  as  to  cause  it  to  lose  a  part  of  its 
purchasing  power,  or  relation  to  other  products ;  and  the  first 
outside  barbarians  who  opened  trade  with  Japan,  obtained  much 
more  gold  for  their  commodities  than  they  could  have  got  else- 
where. 

We  can  make  the  same  position  in  the  world  as  Japan,  if  we  in- 
flate our  currency  and  prohibit  imports ;  but  our  gold  will  then 
have  no  value  except  in  the  arts,  as  paper  can  be  made  with  less  la- 
bor than  gold  can  be  mined. 

Taxation  of  any  kind  is  surely  a  burden,  but  it  has  its  compen- 
sation. The  desire  to  live  as  comfortably,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
desire  to  produce  as  much  for  one's  own  use,  despite  all  taxes> 
stimulates  invention ;  and  every  invention,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive force  of  the  laborer,  increases  the  result.  The  invention 
of  improved  agricultural  machinery  kept  our  crops  increasing  all 
through  the  war,  and  I  suppose  we  can  now  produce  as  much  more 
than  we  formerly  could  as  would  suffice  to  pay  all  the  taxes  without 
using  any  more  effort  or  expending  anymore  hours  of  labor  in  the 
aggregate ;  but  the  trouble  is,  the  increase  is  not  equitably  divided, 
and  cannot  be  under  our  present  system  of  currency ;  therefore 
the  burden  presses  more  and  more  upon  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  proper  correctives  are  applied. 

Now  as  to  the  correctives.  The  first  essential  thing  to  be  observ- 
ed, is  not  to  make  any  rapid  change.  Because  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  collected  the  revenue  from  what  I  have  called  the 
natural  subjects  of  taxation  at  the  beginning  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  should  jump  to  that  system 
at  one  bound. 

Our  industry  has  been  diverted  from  its  natural  channels  by  pro- 
tection, and  we  must  slowly  and  cautiously  guide  it  back,  else  we 
may  all  be  paralyzed.  We  need  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
permanent  board  of  Commissioners  of  Revenue,  consisting  of  at 
least  five  competent  men,  secure  in  their  tenure  of  office,  well  paid, 
and  selected  because  of  their  fitness  and  ability.  Mr.  W  ells  alone, 
with  work  piled  upon  him  which  five  men  could  not  have  accom- 
plished in  the  very  best  manner  in  the  time  given,  has  yet  made  a 
report  of  inestimable  value,  and  such  as  was  never  presented  to  the 
country  before. 

A  permanent  board,  known  to  have  the  matter  of  revenue  in 
charge,  would  take  it  mainly  out  of  party  politics.  The  people 
could  not  -afford  to  have  it  trifled  with.    The  board  of  Commis- 
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sioners  would  prepare  changes  and  give  fair  warning,  thus  giving 
each  branch  of  industry  time  to  prepare,  and  preventing  disaster. 

Slowly,  but  surely  and  safely,  can  this  country  be  brought  to  a 
system  by  which  it  shall  secure  an  ample  revenue  from  almost  as 
few  articles  or  interests  as  are  now  taxed  in  Great  Britain.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  consider.  We  have  now,  as  I  suppose,  a 
larger  population,  and  though  not  as  much  accumulated  capital, 
yet,  what  is  more  valuable,  a  better  educated  people,  and  a  country 
whose  resources  have  hardly  been  touched,  and  whose  productive 
capacity  may  be  indefinitelv  increased.  Can  Kny  one  doubt  that 
a  given  number  of  hours  of  American  labor  will  yield  a  larger  re- 
sult than  a«given  number  of  hours  of  English  labor  ?  Aggregate 
all  the  American  laborers  into  one,  and  all  the  English  laborers 
into  one.  Put  the  Yankee  education  and  the  Yankee  versatility, 
and  the  innumerable  labor-saving  devices  of  the  Yankees,  and  also 
the  varieties  of  our  soil  and  climate,  against  the  great  works  and 
mills,  and  greater  accumulated  capital  of  the  Englishman,  and 
which  would  get  the  greatest  result  for  his  labor  1  I  think  every 
one  here  will  answer,  The  Yankee. 

Then  he  will  consume  more  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar  and  spirits 
and  spices,  and  have  a  greater  income,  and  require  more  stamps  to 
represent  more  transactions,  than  the  Englishman ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  same  rates  of  tax  upon  the  various  items  will  pay 
our  larger  rate  of  interest,  but  our  less  cost  of  array  and  navy  and 
civil  services,  and  jpay  our  debt  besides  as  rapidly  as  it  should  be 
paid.  We  are  paymg  debt  too  fast  now.  The  faster  we  try  to  pay 
at  the  beginning,  the  longer  we  shall  be  in  paying  the  whole. 

To  b^  Continuei, 


ART.  IV.-RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MEXICO;  OR,  ROAD  AND  MOUNTAIN. 

(Oontlxined  from  last  number.) 
CHAPTER  XXL 

The  party  numbered  twelve  in  all — namely.  Colonel  White, 
Captain  Lewis,  Lieutenant  Waters,  Don  Manuel,  the  Doctor,  An- 
tonio the  guide,  Thomaso  his  son,  and  the  writer,  including  four 
rangers — two  to  take  charge  of  the  mules  at  the  point  we  should 
leave  them,  and  two  to  accompany  us  to  the  summit,  should  we 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  the  ascent. 

The  direction  of  afeirs  being  now  given  to  the  guide,  we  left 
the  more  open  timber  through  which  we  had  been  riding  and 
entered  a  dense  forest  of  pines,  into  which  the  party  plunged  with 
all  the  ardor  which  novelty  and  risk  tends  to  impart,  "h  or  some 
time  we  held  our  way  upward,  but  soon  discovered,  to  our  sur- 
prise, that  a  deep  valley  lay  between  us  and  the  mountain  proper. 
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Never  pausing,  down  the  party  dashed,  the  guide  now  leading 
them  by  the  most  intricate  paths,  upward  again  on  the  other  side, 
still  through  the  pines,  till  an  openmg  in  the  trees  at  last  told  us 
we  were  approaching  tb^imit  of  the  timber  in  this  direction, 
though  not  its  uppermost  limit. 

Our  view  hitherto  obstructed  by  the  trees,  we  had  no  idea  of 
the  altitude  gained  until  arriving  at  their  edge,  when  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  ourselves  already  nearly  half  way  up 
the  mountain.  It  is  true  that  in  the  half  that  was  before  us  lay 
all  our  difficulties ;  still,  a  long  distance  had  been  gone  over  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  leaving  the  hour  still  early. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  full  view  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  the 
solid,  unbroken  wall  of  snow  that  met  our  gaze  from  the  door  of 
the  ranch  the  morning  before.  The  smooth  snowy  mantle  that 
covered  the  shoulders  of  the  giant,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  north,  presented  a  threadbare  and  tattered  appearance  to- 
wards the  south,  while  in  many  places  vast  rents  displayed  thq^ 
rugged  outlines  of  the  naked  limbs  beneath,  plainly  indicating  the 
scautiuess  of  the  covering,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  solar 
rays.  On  this  side  also  vast  seams  scarred  the  mountain  from 
poiot  to  base ;  indeed,  the  "  baranca,"  down  which  the  ranger  and 
mule  had  fallen,  was  a  continuation  of  one  of  those  rents.  At 
first  I  supposed  these  seams  all  marked  the  course  of  former 
streams  of  lava :  in  this  I  was  mistaken,  for,  on  further  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  more  than  one  penetrated  the  mountain  to  a 
depth  the  eye  could  not  follow,  and  the  torn  and  shattered  ap- 
pearance of  the  rocks,  showed  that  the  huge  mountain  had  been 
rent  to  its  very  centre  by  internal  convulsion. 

On  clearing  the  wood,  we  halted  to  rest  the  mules,  which  were 
pretty  well  blown,  not  having  drawn  rein  since  starting. 

The  spot  where  we  haltea  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  valley, 
which,  judging  by  objects  below,  could  not  have  been  far  short  of 
five  thousand  feet  beneath  us.  The  blue  smoke  ascending  in  an 
unbroken  column  into  the  still  air,  marked  the  location  of  the 
ranch  of  the  old  Spaniard,  embosomed  among  the  trees.  But  not 
until  aided  by  the  glass  did  I  perceive  the  rangers  watering  their 
horses  in  a  stream  that  ran  out  into  the  valley  \me  a  silvery  thread ; 
and  far  away  on  its  banks,  I  could  barely  make  out  a  party  of 
horsemen  which  had  stopped  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  an 
immense  isolated  tree.  The  appearance  of  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  deep  glens  and  irregular  configuration  of  the  mountain  sides, 
was  novel  and  interesting ;  and  the  hiverted  appearance  of  objects, 
from  being  placed  almost  directly  over  them — the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  rocks  first  striking  the  eye — produced  a  m.ost  singular  effect. 
The  scene  was  both  grand  and  pleasing,  giving  us  a  foretaste  of 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  summit. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  by  the  cool  waters  of  a  small  cascade 
which  was  commencing — for  the  hour  was  still  early — to  pour 
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down  from  the  snow  above,  we  again  took  to  our  moles.  The  pace 
was  now  slow  and  labored,  running  along  the  skirts  of  the  pine 
wood,  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountaii^affording  no  surer  footing 
than  the  naked  rock ;  and  it  was  becoV^g  evident  that,  to  avoid 
accident,  we  must  soon  abandon  the  sure-footed  animals  which  had 
done  us  such  good  service. 

It  was  interesting  to  mark  the  gradual  diminution  of  vegetation 
as  we  ascended  ;  the  forest  of  tall  trees  under  whose  branches  we 
passed  but  a  short  time  before,  had  gradually  dwindled  to  a  few 
scattered  dwarfs,  no  taller  than  the  mules  on  which  we  rode,  and 
the  lesser  vegetable  productions  in  corresponding  proportion; 
grass  and  moss,  particularly  the  latter,  still  seemed  to  retain  their 
vigor,  but  even  these,  too,  were  now  beginning  to  display  symp- 
toms of  decline.  On  incjuiring  how  much  farther  Antonio  intended 
taking  the  mules,  he  pointed  to  an  abutting  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  top  of  which  appeared  to  be  level,  intimating  he  should 
leave  them  at  that  point.  The  approach  to  this  place  was  much 
jnore  difficult  than  we  had  yet  encountered,  and  we  finally  had  to 
abandon  the  mules  and  leave  them  to  pick  their  own  way,  which 
they  did  with  a  sagacity  truly  astonishmg.  Now  they  would  stop 
as  if  to  gather  themselves  up  for  a  rush  up  some  part  steeper  than 
common ;  then  they  would  bend  their  haunches,  throw  out  their 
fore-legs  and  allow  themselves  to  slide  down  ledges  of  rock  which 
could  be  overcome  in  no  other  way  {  or  they  might  be  seen  bend- 
ing their  bodies,  to  maintain  their  equilibrium,  in  a  manner  that 
would  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  high  order  of  their  saga- 
city. Indeed,  the  mule,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard  or  his 
descendants,  is  found^ln  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  he  is  in 
the  possession  of  any  other  people ;  and  it  has  often  been  faceti- 
ously remarked  that  if  he  could  be  made  to  talk,  Spanish  would 
be  his  language.  When  operating  in  large  droves,  he  is  generally 
led  by  and  evinces  great  partiality  for  a  white  horse  or  mare,  and 
at  night  he  will  often  fight  for  the  nearest  position  to  his  leader. 
In  fact,  a  volume  could  be  filled  with  the  marvellous  stories  re- 
lated of  his  sagacity,  affection,  endurance  and  deeds  in  Spanish 
America. 

We  found  the  place  Antonio  selected  to  leave  the  mules  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  comparatively  level  and  having  a 
scant  supply  of  grass.  Leaving  them  in  charge  of  a  couple  of 
men,  we  continued  our  way  along  this  projection  about  three  hun- 
dred yards,  until  stopped  by  the  abrupt  inclination  of  the  ascent, 
which  here  shot  upward  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  at  an  angle  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  surmounting  it. 

Here  Antonio  was  master  of  the  occasion.  Turning  short  off  to 
the  right,  the  guide  wound  round  innumerable  crags  and  projec- 
tions, until  we  discovered  a  ravine  which  cut  through  the  acclivity 
in  a  manner  that  afforded  us  a  chance  of  climbinff  it,  by  bringing 
into  play  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  body.  We  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  our  first  lesson,  and  had  succeeded  in  overcoming 
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some  four  handred  feet,  when  another  accident  caused  us  a  short 
delay  and  the  loss  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  men.  While 
scrambling  up  one  of  the  steepest  places,  a  small  stone  was 
detatched  by  some  one  of^he  party,  which  went  bounding  down 
the  steep,  striking  the  unlucky  ranger — for  it  was  the  same  who 
had  tumbled  down  the  "  baranca  " — on  the  cap  of  the  knee,  caus- 
ing him  to  yell  out  with  the  acuteness  of  the  pain.  He  was 
admonished  to  keep  well  up  with  the  party,  but  from  laziness  or 
inability,  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  Doctor  fortunately  found  no 
bones  broken,  the  knee  being  simply  garnished  with  a  lump,  the 
dimensions  of  which  the  Doctor  comprehensively  described  as 
being  about  the  size  of  a  '*  piece  of  chalk."  It  was  sufficient, 
however,  to  put  a  period  to  the  ranger's  ambition  to  scale  moun* 
tarns.  Here  we  lost  another  of  our  party  in  the  person  of  Colonel 
White,  who  expressed  his  inability  to  proceed  further  ;  indeed,  he 
had  been  complaining  tbe  night  before,  and  on  the  following 
morning  did  not  look  m  a  condition  to  encounter  the  hardships  of 
the  day ;  but  all  that  could  be  said  would  not  induce  him  to 
remain  behind.  Leaving  them  to  join  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
mules,  we  continued  our  way,  step  by  step,  up  the  steep,  gaining 
the  top  with  infinite  labor  and  no  little  risk.  Halting  to  recover 
breath,  we  naturally  turned  our  gaze  down  the  steep  sides  which 
we  had  'overcome.  The  Colonel  and  the  ranger  had  dwindled 
away  in  proportions  exceeding  small,  asHhey  clambered  over  the 
rocks  to  rejoin  the  equally  diminished  party  in  charge  of  the  mules. 
The  range  of  vision,  too,  was  sensibly  mcreased  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  This  was  a  good  beginning,  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  learning  from  Antonio  that  there  was  but  one  more  place 
equally  as  dangerous  to  surmount.  Supposing  it  to  be  within  the 
region  of  the  snows  near  the  summit,  1  questioned  him  on  the 
subject,  and  learned  that  the  place  alluded  to  was  not  far  from 
where  we  stood,  and  was  designated  by  the  fearful  name  of 
"  Gulfo  Infernio."  He  also  informed  me  the  snow  Irfy  heavier  on 
the  mountain  in  some  years  than  it  did  in  others ;  and  appearances 
indicated  that  there  was  less,  or  at  least,  no  more  snow  this  year 
than  the  last  time  he  visited  the  summit ;  if  so,  the  difficulties 
would  not  be  at  all  insurmountable. 

A  little  solitary  tufl  of  delicate  grass  peeping  up  from  a  crevice 
in  the  rock  on  which  I  sat,  here  reminded  me  of  tnat  which  I  had 
almost  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  This  was  to 
take  the  altitude  of  the  line  which  limits  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
Indeed,  according  to  genei*al  appearances,  we  were  far  above  this 
limit,  and  I  should  have  determined  its  altitude  at  a  much  lower 
degree  had  not  the  sight  of  the  little  tuft  proved  we  were  not  yet 
beyond  it.  Accordingly,  I  unstrapped  the  barometer  from  the 
shoulders  of  Antonio.  It  marked  18.50  inches,  indicating  an  alti- 
tude of  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
This  elevation  marks  the  limit  of  vegetation  in  this  latitude,  and  it 
may  be  said,  for  all  latitudes  within  the  torrid  zone. 
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Slowly  winding  our  way  upwards,  we  gradually  got  involved  in 
a  broad  sheet  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  lay  between  us  and  the 
snow.  Though  not  by  any  means  as  steep,  it  was  far  more  fa- 
tiguing than  the  aoclivity  where  the  ranger  met  his  mishap. 
Sinking  beyond  the  ankles  at  every  step,  our  progress  was  conse- 
quently slow  and,  1  may  add,  painful ;  and  it  was  with  satisfisustion 
as  well  as  surprise  we  found  ourselves,  though  still  within  the 
limits  of  this  zone  of  ashes,  entering  on  a  broad  space  several 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  which  was  entirely  free  from  it.  The 
inclination  of  the  mountain  having  here  too  sharp  an  anele,  the 
consequence  was  an  **  avalanche  "  of  ashes,  or  sand  slide,  took  place 
the  year  before,  which  Antonio  happened  to  be  a  witness  of, 
sweeping  all  before  it,  laying  bare  the  black  volcanic  rock  and 
lodging  a  thousapd  feet  below,  where  it  lay  piled  up  in  an  immense 
mass. 

Glad  to  have  the  feet  free  once  more,  we  moved  forward  with 
increased  speed,  our  course  being  more  round  the  con^,  toward  the 
eastward,  than  directly  upward,  until  we  found  ourselves  within  a 
labyrinth  of  detached  rocks  and  pumice  stone  imbedded  in  ashes, 
showered  down  from  the  heights  above  with  certainly  no  sparing 
hand.  They  were  of  all  sizes  and,  1  might  add,  shapes,  for  some 
of  them  presented  the  appeai:ance  of  houses,  having  windows  and 
doors,  and  the  guide  led  us  to  one  which  required  but  a  few 
touches  of  the  chisel  to  render  it  into  the  shape  of  a  perfect  cow. 

Between,  around  and  over  these  lingular  rocks  we  scrambled, 
aided  by  the  instincts  of  Antonio,  which  never  seemed  to  fail. 
At  last  a  vacant  space  before  us  gave  evidence  that  the  rocky 
labyrinth  approached  its  end.  This  vacant  space,  or  hollow,  was, 
as  near  as  1  conld  judge,  about  sixty  yards  wide,  snow  lying  on 
the  opposite  side ;  of  its  depth  we  as  yet  had  no  knowl^ge. 
Antonio,  who  was  some  distance  in  advance,  beckoned  me  to  ap- 
proach. He  was  seated  cross- lee  on  a  ledge  of  rock  which  formed 
a  kind  of  pafttpet  on  the  edge  of  the  hollow.  As  I  made  a  move- 
ment to  get  beside  him,  he  motioned  me  back  with  his  band, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Stay,  stay,  seSor ;  do  not  come  up  here ; 
put  your  head  over  and  look."  Obeying  his  instructions,  I  leaned 
over  the  rock  arid  looked  below.  Never  before  did  a  sight  present 
itself  calculated  to  try  the  nerves  more  than  did  the  awful  gulf 
down  which  I  now  gazed ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  guide  had 
wained  me  back  in  time,  for  had  I  jumped  on  the  parapet  as  I  had 
intended,  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  fallen  into  its  horrible  jaws. 
Its  black  sides  ran  sheer  down  from  where  Antonio  coolly  sat  to 
a  depth  almost  impenetrable  from  the  inability  of  light  to  follow. 
Vast  masses  of  rocks  rent  and  torn,  of  which  the  gloom  below  al- 
lowed an  imperfect  view,  appeared  piled  upon  each  other,  or  were 
•  scattered  about  in  chaotic  confusion,  indicating  the  terrible  char- 
acter of  the  convulsion  which  rent  the  mighty  mountain  in  twain. 

This  was  the  "  Gulf  Infernio  "  of  which  Antonio  had  spoken  ; 
and  certainly  its  appearance  did  not  belie  its  nomenclature.    The 
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ardor  of  the  party  seemed  considerably  cooled  when  the  guide  in- 
formed them  that  our  route  lay  down  in  the  very  depths  of  this 
uninviting  cavity.  Little  time,  however,  was  allowed  for  con- 
sideration, for  he  again  dived  in  among  the  detached  rocks,  taking 
a  coarse  which  seemed  to  run  parallel  to  the  chasm.  Through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  rocks  he  pushed  his  way — so  narrow, 
indeed,  that  the  largest  of  the  party  had  to  squeeze  himself  through 
with  considerable  difficulty.  On  the  other  side  of  this  opening 
appeared  a  very  steep  declivity,  down  which  he  plunged  with  as- 
tonishing speed,  leavmg  us  far  in  the  rear ;  we  were,  however,  not 
long  in  coming  up  with  him,  for  the  rocks  formed  a  kind  of  natural 
slops,  which  made  the  descent  comparatively  easy — at  least  part 
of  the  way ;  but  the  difficulties  soon  began  to  increase  as  well  as 
the  gloott,  until  wo  were  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  caution  to 
avoid  accident,  proving  Antonio's  account  of  its  dangerous  char- 
acter. We  had  no  doubt  it  led  to  the  *'  Gulfo  Infemio."  Nor 
were  we  mistiaken,  for,  after  a  tedious  and  perilous  descent,  in  which 
our  shoes  and  garments  suffered  not  a  little,  we  found  ourselves 
between  the  narrow  perpendicular  walls  which  enclosed  this  fear- 
ful place.  Calculating  the  time  we  took  to  descend,  and  our 
observations  from  above  as  Well  as  below,  the  chasm  could  not  be 
less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  was  about  forty 
yards  broad  at  the  bottom ;  the  top,  as  we  look  upward,  did  not 
appear  more  than  ten,  though  in  reality  it  was  fully  fifty  yards  wide, 
while  through  the  apparently  narrow  opening  th6  stars  presented 
themselves  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  some  of  the  party.  The 
dim  twilight  that  prevailed  rendered  necessary  extreme  caution 
in  making  our  way  over  the  shattered  rocks  and  rents,  one  of 
which  was  so  wide  it  required  considerable  effi^rt  in  making  the 
jump  to  cross  it.  This  rent,  Antonio  informed  us,  ran  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  chasm,  and  in  some  places  opened  out  to  a 
width  of  some  thirty  feet.  Of  its  depth  he  only  could  conjecture, 
having  on  a  former  occasion  rolled  a  large  rock  over  the  edge  at 
its  widest  part,  and  never  heard  it  strike  below.  The  fearful 
depth  it  must  have  gone  to  carry  it  otst  of  ear-shot,  in  a  place  the 
silence  of  which  was  painful,  went  far  to  prove  that  the  mountain 
having  been  rent  to  its  very  centre  was  no  figurative  expression  ; 
indeed,  the  strong  sulphurous  odor  that  sainted  us  outplacing  our 
heads  over  this  sub-chasm,  left  no  doubt  on  our  minds  of  the  fact. 
.  Seeing  the  guide  frequently  stop,  pick  up  pieces  of  rock  and  care- 
fully examine  thein  ^  well  as  ttio  dim  light  permitted,  I  naturally 
inquired  his  object.  He  unhesitatingly  mformed  me  that  on  each 
of  three  visits  which  he  paid  to  this  place,  his  companions  found 
what  they  had  first  supposed  to  be  crystallized  quartz,  but  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  actual  diamonds,  one  of  which,  he  said,  a 
cousin  of  his  sold  in  Puebla  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  was  news  that,  under  any  other  circumstances,  or  in  any 
other  place,  would  cause  us  to  pause  and  look  sharply  about  us ; 
as  it  was,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  precious  stones 
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ever  contained  in  the  famous  '^  Vallev  of  Diamonds''  mentioned 
by  that  daring  traveler,  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  would  have  tempted 
many  of  the  party  to  remain  five  minutes  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  take  them  out  of  the  infernal  gulf. 

r  could  not  help  thinking  that  had  this  spot  been  situated  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  neither  its  fearful  name  nor  the 
dangerous  character  of  its '  approach  would  save  it  from  having 
every  rock  and  stone  upturned  in  testing  its  qualifications  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  diamonds. 

I  record  this  account  as  I  received  it  from  Antonio,  neither 
vouching  for  its  correctness  nor  condemning  it  as  false. 

Having  succeeded  in  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  bottom  of 
the  chasm,  we  followed  it  up  some  distance,  until  coming  to  what 
might  be  called,  with  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination,  a  "  stairs." 
Bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  passage  by  which  we  descended, 
it  consisted  of  a  succession  of  galleries  abutting  from  the  wall  of 
rock.  There  were  no  narrow  ledges  a  few  inches  in  width,  with 
a  yawning  gulf  below,  which  darmg  travellers  are  made  to  pass 
by  equally  daring  "  story-tellers."  On  the  contrary,  the  galleries 
were  broad  and  safe,  rendering  ascent  easy,  if  the  fatigues  of  the 
day  had  not  begun  to  tell  upon  us  all,  with,  perhaps,  the  ejcception 
of  Antonio  and  the  Doctor.  ^  As  to  the  latter,  he  did  not  belie  his 
training.  Those  sinews,  which  the  "  Reeks  of  the  McGilHcuddy" 
had  in  early  life  developed,  were  fairly  tried  and  not  found  want- 
ing. Ever  foremost,  ever  ready  to  assist  his  companions,  he 
excited  the  admiration  of  all,  not  excepting  Don  Manuel,  whom 
he  also  mystified. 

With  worn  and  jaded  limbs,  we  threw  ourselves  on  the  snow, 
encountered  for  the  first  time,  after  having  climbed  out  of  the  dark 
abyss,  a  second  visit  to  which  we  hoped  might  be  spared  us. 
This,  Antonio  informed  us,  could  not  be,  for  our  backward  course 
lay  over  the  same  route. 

For  the  first  time  since  starting,  we  partook  of  a  stimulant, 
each  man  drinking  a  wine  glassfull  of  raw  brandy,  of  which  we 
had  a  limited  supply,  intending  to  use  it  medicinally  only.  It  was 
curious  to  obsei-ve  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  differently  organized 
physique  of  the  party.  Upon  the  older  and,  it  may  be  said,  more 
seasoned,  it, was  not  outwardly  visible  to  any  great  degree;  but 
on  the  younger  its  effects  were  marked.  Thomaso  and  the  young 
ranger,  who  were  lying  on  the  snow  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion, soon  be^an  to  show  signs  of  recuperation.  The  dark  eye  of 
the  young  Mexican  began  to  kindle  and  light  up,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  dull  and  leaden  appearance  it  presented  a 
moment  before;  the  ranger  being  similarly  affected.  In  a  few 
moments  they  started  up  and  commenced  snow-balling  each 
other,  and  finjdly  set  off  acro59  the  great  snow  field  or  "  glacier," 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  party  still  lying  on  the  snow.  The 
general  effect,  however,  upon  us  all  was  beneficial 
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Resuming  our  way,  invigorated  not  only  by  the  stimulant,  but 
by  the  close  proximity  of  the  summit,  which  could  not  now  be 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  us,  we  followed  the  footsteps 
of  Thomaso  and  the  ranger  across  a  broad  inclined  plain  of  snow, 
whose  smooth  and  even  surface  felt  more  grateful  to  the  feet,  after 
the  rugged  and  broken  rocks  over  which  we  had  been  travelling. 
But  this  was  counterbalanced  in  the  painful  effect  on  our  eyes, 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun  upon  the  snow,  which  at  first  deprived 
us  of  all  sight ;  by  degrees,  however,  it  returned,  but  not  in  a  per- 
fect or  healthy  degree  while  we  remained  on  the  snow. 

Continuing  our  way  over  the  plain,  we  came  to  a  ravine,  into 
which  we  descended  without  pausing,  the  sides  not  being  very 
steep  or  its  depth  very  great.  Travelling  up  its  channel  a  short 
distance,  Antonio  led  us  out  on  an  eminence,  where  he  pointed  out 
the  course  of  the  ravine  running  upward  the  whole  length  of  the 
wajr'to  the  summit,  passing  into  the  "crater"  through  a  gap 
plamly  visible.  It  was  very  evident  that  it  had  been  the  channel 
of  a  stream  of  lava  at  some  remote  period.  The  remainder  of  our 
route  lay  in  its  bed,  which  was  partly  free  from  snow,  and  pre- 
sented no  serious  obstacles  to  our  progress ;  indeed,  extreme  fatigue 
might  be  said  to  characterize  our  last  struggle.  The  effect  of  the 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  lungs  in  climbing  was  the  great- 
est ODStacle  we  had  to  contend  with  ;  so  painfully  oppressive  did 
it  become  as  we  approached  the  crater,  we  could  not  climb  ten 
steps  without  stopprng  to  recover  breath.  A  few  snow  banks,  it 
is  true,  we  encountered  which  obliged  us  to  use  ropes  to  surmount, 
but  they  were  neither  formidable  nor  particularly  dangerous.  At 
last,  weary  and  exhausted,  we  entered  the  gap,  which,  to  our  sur- 

Srise,  was  of  great  breadth  and  depth,  being  deceived  by  the 
iminutive  appearance  it  presented  from  below. 
For  a  long  time  we  lay  upon  the  snow  panting  for  breath,  utterly 
indifferent  to  those  objects  which  it  had  cost  us  so  much  to  behold, 
until  the  Doctor  thought  it  necessary  to  administer  another  modi- 
cum of  brandy,  which  was  not  without  its  effect.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  some  time  before  we  stirred  from  the  spot.  Though  we 
were  under  a  vertical  sun,  and  in  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day, 
the  air  was  cold,  almost  frosty,  although  the  temperature,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer,  was  not  down  to  that  point.  Follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  gap  a  short  distance,  the  jaws  of  the  great 
crater  began  to  open  up  as  we  gradually  approached.  It  is 
impossible,  owing  to  the  deceptiveness  as  to  the  distance  of 
objects  in  high  altitudes,  to  give  any  other  than  an  approximation 
of  the  dimensions  of  this  great  cavity,  unless  aotuadly  measured, 
which  would  occupy  more  time  than  any  human  being  would  be 
willing  or  able  to  bestow  at  such  an  elevation.  It  is  circular,  or 
nearly  so,  in  form,  viewed  from  the  point  where  we  stood,  but 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  peak  it  presented  a  more*  angular 
appearance.    Its  general  form  may  be  set  down  as  that  of  an  in- 
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verted  cone  whose  vertex  is  not  in  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  its  base ;  or,  in  plain  English,  its  shape  is  that  of  a 
bowl,  the  deepest  part  of  which  is  not  in  the  centre  of  its  bottom, 
bat  rather  on  one  side. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  two  accounts  hitherto  given  of 
this  great  cavity  quite  agree.  In  some  particulars  this  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  diversity  of  opinion  between  individuals  when 
judging  of  undefined  objects. 

Its  diameter  I  estimated  at  half  a  mile,  but  Don  Manuel  and 
Antonio  gave  it  a  greater  width.  Its  depth  varied  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  feet.  On  the  spot  where  we  stood,  overlooking 
the  great  cavity,  the  side  ran  irregularly,  sloping  down  to  nearly 
the  latter  depth ;  we  were  consequently  standing  over  one  of  its 
deepest  parts,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  only  part,  with 
one  exception,  that  showed  any  symptoms  of  the  vitality  of  inter- 
nal fire.  According  to  Antonio's  account,  it  was  in  an  unusual 
state  of  repose,  he  having  seen  ashes  ejected  from  as  many  as  five 
or  six  openings.  From  a  black  looking  opening  below,  issued  a 
small  volume  of  light-colored,  sulphurous  smoke,  ascending  in  an 
unbroken  but  almost  imperceptible  column  till  it  reached  the  gap, 
through  which  it  passed,  impregnating  the  air  with  its  unpleasant 
odor.  Through  tnis  gap,  it  was  evident,  flowed  the  lava  ot  remote 
eruption,  until  a  subsequent  and  more  terrible  one  caused  the  other 
side  to  ffive  way,  forming  now  the  lowest  gap  or  *'  fip"  through 
which  Uie  last  stream  of  lava  has  flown.  The  bottom  of  the 
crater  in  many  places  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Gulfo^In- 
femio,  except  that  the  sunlight  showed  more  clearly  the  condition 
of  the  former.  Here  Mother  Nature  had  dbplayed  one  of  her 
most  awful  but  eccentric  moods;  the  shattei*ed  and  torn  rocks 
displayed  the  same  chaotic  characteristics,  piled  and  poised  upon 
each  other  in  wild  and  most  fantastical  confusion,  while  other  parts 
of  thr volcanic  crust  presented  as  even  and  compact  a  floor  as  if 
it  had  never  been  disturbed. 

Dreary  and  desolate,  in  the  stillness  of  death,  is  now  this  huge 
giant  of  Creation  ;  his  great  mouth  still  gaping,  but  his  once  fiery 
throat,  choked  with  its  own  vomit,  emits  no  sound,  not  even  a 
groan  to  break  the  solemn  stillness  that  reigns  above  the  clouds. 
Silent  now  is  that  mighty  voice  that  once  made  itself  heard  from 
sea  to  sea,  as  it  hurled  the  awful  fiery  discharges  that  struck  with 
fear  the  strange  and  remote  people  who  dwelt  at  his  feet.  Still 
and  stiflfened,  rent  and  torn,  is  now  the  huge  frame  once  so  active 
in  convulsions  that  shook  a  continent.  Hoary  and  cold  is  now  that 
venerable  head  covered  with  the  snows  of  a  thousand  generations, 
which  was  wont  to  lave  in  liquid  fire — in  the  hearts-blood  of  a 
"  sphere,"  poured  out  from  a  wound  of  its  own  creation. 

Naught  now  appeared  but  the  semblance  of  impotencv,  decay 
and  age.     Veritably,  'tis  of  the  past,  "  The  Old  Volcano.'' 

I  could  not  determine  whether  the  yellowish  tinge  imparted  to 
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many  spots  of  its  lowest  depths  was  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  ac- 
tual deposits  of  sulphur.  There  is  a  story  told  which  is  generally 
credited,  that  the  sulphur  with  which  Cortes  made  his  powder, 
"  he  obtained  from  the  crater."  This  story  cannot  have  any  foun- 
dation, for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  it  will  bo  suflScient  to  name. 

The  whole  atmospheric  column  is  some  forty  miles  high,  yet  so 
confined  is  the  lower  stratum  of  air  by  the  pressure  of  that  which 
lies  above  it,  that  half  of  the  whole  column,  that  is,  the  lower  half, 
is  compressed  into  a  space  of  less  than  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
height.  To  nearly  this  altitude  does  Popocatepetl  raise  its  head. 
Therefore,  independent  of  other  impediments,  no  human  being 
could  possibly  labor  witH  half  the  usual  quantity  of  air  extracted 
from  his  lungs. 

Cortes,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  mentions  having  sent  ten 
daring  men,  under  the  lead  of  Diego  de  Ordez,  on  an  expedition  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  the  smoke 
came  from.  Ordez  said  he  accomplished  the  feat,  and  placed  a 
blazing  volcano  on  his  coat-of-arms,  to  prove  the  fact.  He  subse- 
quently sent  others  on  a  similar  errand,  in  1522,  and  one  of  them, 
Francisco  Montano,  said  he  not  only  reached  the  top,  but  let  himself 
down  into  the  crater,  to  a  depth  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  fath- 
oms. But,  where  Cortes  mentions  his  having  obtained  sulphur  from 
it,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  he  placed  no  reli- 
ance on  this  source :  for,  in  the  same  despatch,  he  requests  the 
Emperor  to  ^*  still  continue  sending  him  his  supplies  of  sulphur  as 
before."  Indeed,  in  another  despatch,  he  states  the  mountain  to  be 
in  a  state  of  activity — that  an  eruption  was  going  on.  These 
statements  seem  to  conflict.  He,  certainly,  could  not  obtain  sul- 
phur from  an  active  or  even  partially  active  volcano.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  truthfulness  of  his  dispatches  should  be  ques- 
tioned, when  he  describes  the  Mexicans  as  being  ^^  cannibals," 
though  that  statement  is  more  probable,  than  that  man  could  labor 
on  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl,  to  produce  sulphur  in  any  quantity. 
1  questioned  Antonio  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  known  sulphur  to 
be  taken  from  it.  He  said  he  had  heard  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pass  of  Ahualco  on  the  north  side,  had  taken  small 
quantities  from  it  some  years  before,  but  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
an  Indian  or  any  one  else  remaining  on  the  mountain  long  enough 
to  obtain  it  in  any  quantity ;  besides,  the  Indians  had  a  supersti- 
tious dread  of  ascending  the  mountain.  Indeed,  the  want  of  air 
was  so  painfully  felt  by  us,  that  exertion  to  any  extent,  was  almost 
impossible,  and  it  took  us  here  quite  as  long  to  climb  one  hundred 
feet  as  it  did  to  climb  five  hundred  at  the  base.  Four  of  the  party 
suffered  exceedingly  from  pains  in  the  lungs,  and  the  ranger  and 
Don  Manuel  commenced  bleeding  slightly  at  the  mouth.  The  doc- 
tor, however,  succeeded  in  stopping  the  flow.  The  remainder 
of  the  party  displayed  no  8yniptoms,'other  than  extreme  fatigue. 

The  effect  of  the  sulphurous  smoke,  the  entire  column  of  which 
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seemed  to  pass  through  the  gap,  also  added  to  our  discomfiture  to 
such  an  intolerable  degree,  that  we  hastened  from  it  sooner  than 
we  had  intended.  Though  we  had  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  great 
crater  and  had  gazed  into  its  yawning  depths,  we  had  yet  to  climb 
several  hundred  feet  to  gain  the  apex.  Slowly  chopping  our  way 
in  the  frozen  snow  with  hand  axe^,  we  gained  a  comparatively 
level  spot,  under  the  last  elevation  between  us  and  the  highest  peak 
of  the  mountain  ;  for  nothing  short  of  that  elevated  point  would 
satisfy  the  party.  It  was  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  about  fifty 
feet  of  which  the  inclination  was  such  as  to  enable  us  to  overcome 
with  the  aid  of  our  axes,  cutting  steps  as.we  ascended ;  each  man 
taking  his  turn,  left  us  time  to  recover  breath.  The  remainder  of 
the  acclivity  ran  up  at  an  angle  that  compelled  us  to  use  the  rope ; 
the  daring  Antonio  taking  one  end,  with  great  risk  cut  his  way 
to  the  top,  where  he  held  it,  enabling  the  more  timid  to  ascend. 

Our  view  which  was  before  obstructed  bv  the  boundaries  of  the 
gap,  was  now  unlimited,  not  a  cloud  being  m  the  heavens. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  affords  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  enjoying  expansive  prospective  scenery  than  Mexico, 
and  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who  was  not  familiar  with  such 
scenes ;  but  the  sudden  burst  of  astonishment  that  broke  from  them 
proved  how  unprepared  they  were  for  the  boundless  and  exquisite 
landscapes  that  lay  spread  out  before  them.  Far,  far  away  below, 
lay  cities,  towns,  villages^  farms,  plantations,  woods  and  streams, 
all  traced  out  with  a  distinctness,  varietv,  and  beauty  of  coloring ; 
stamping  them  on  the  memory  as  vividly,  but  far  more  enduring- 
ly,  than  objects  are  impressed  on  the  plates  of  the  daguerreotypist. 

Space  presented  itself  in  its  most  diminished  proportions.  The 
valley  and  town  of  Ameca,  appeared  so  astonishingly  close,  that 
had  we  not  made  a  rough  and  toilsome  journey  of  some  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter  to  where  we  stood,, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  us  believe  that  the  town 
was  more  than  five  miles  off. 

The  "  Pico  del  Traile"  shot  upwards  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain like  a  church  steeple,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  little  town  of  Chulula,  with  its  huge  sacrificial  mound,  con- 
secrated to  countless  thousands  of  human  victims,  lay  below  us,  as 
it  were  at  our  very  feot,  though  in  reality  some  twenty  miles  away. 
The  sacrificial  mound,  itself  a  hill  of  very  respectable  proportions, 
looked  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  sized  dwelling,  while  the  Christian 
temple  that  now  takes  the  place  of  the  gory  sacrificial  stone  on 
the  top  did  not  appear  larger  than  a  marble.  The  beautiful  and 
populous  city  of  Puebla,  with  its  countless  churches  and  convents, 
was  clearly  but  diminutively  perceptible  to  an  astonishing  degree ; 
and  by  the  long  trail  of  dust  which  marked  the  course  of  the  home- 
ward-bound troops  I  could  trace  from  the  very  gates  of  the  city  the 
line  of  road  running  the  whole  length  of  the  Valley  of  Puebla,  until 
it  entered  the  break  in  the  range  of  mountains  which  divides  it  from 
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that  of  Mexico,  at  Rio  Frio,  a  distance  of  over  forty  miles.  But 
the  distinctness  with  which  we  traced  out  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
volcano  of  Orazaba,  the  twin  sister  of  the  one  on  whose  apex  we 
stood,  and  its  equal  in  height  save  by  a  few  feet,  which  was  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  distant,  betrayed,  more  than  aught  else,  the  as- 
tonishing transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  The  city  of  Mexico  was 
the  only  spot  in  the  whole  horizontal  range  of  vision  which  was  shut 
out  by  a  light  yellow  haze  overhanging  it.  There  was  a  solemnity 
in  our  situation  that  was  felt  by  us  all :  we  seemed,  as  it  were, 
lifted  up  high  above  the  world  on  the  top  of  a  vast  billow  of  snow, 
irresistibly  sweeping  onward  through  space.  Not  a  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen  around  or  about  us,  and  the  intenseness  of  the  silence 
had  in  it  something  awful.  Once,  and  only  once,  a  living  object  in 
mid  air  presented  itself  on  the  lens  of  my  glass.  For  a  moment  I 
kept  it  there,' as  it  was  moving  in  the  same  plane  and  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  the  glass  was  pointed.     It  was  a  huge  bird  of 

frey,  having  a  large  dark  object  in  its  talons — so  large,  indeed,  that 
at  first  thought  there  were  two  birds  flying  close  together.  What 
the  object  was  it  carried,  or  to  what  species  the  bird  itself  belonged, 
there  was  no  time  to  determine.  In  all  probability  it  was  an  eagle 
carrying  a  kid  or  a  lamb  to  its  eyrie  in  the  mountain.  It  was  labor- 
ing heavily  in  the  thin  air  far  below,  for  nothing  could  be  seen  in 
the  direction  with  the  naked  eye. 

Our  indulgence  of  this  glorious  panorama  was  of  very  brief  dura- 
tion ;  the  day  was  waning  fast,  and  a  toilsome  and  perilous  journey 
lay  before  us ;  the  air,  too,  was  growing  colder,  still  the  thermome- 
ter did  not  mark  a  very  low  degree  of  temperature :  39°  as  yet 
marked  its  lowest  point.  But  we  were  thinly  clad,  and  there  was  a 
current  of  air  beginning  to  come  in  from  the  north  laden  with  an 
icy  chiUness  that  seemed  to  penetrate  our  very  bones.  My  object 
was  accomplished,  having  already  noted  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer.  It  was  one  of  Gay  Lussac's  portable  mountain 
barometers,  and  as  the  circumstances  through  which  it  came  into  my 
possession  are  somewhat  interesting,  I  shall  briefly  narrate  them : 
Some  months  before,  in  Vera  Cruz,  while  making  purchases  in  a 
store,  with  the  proprietor  of  which  I  had  some  slight  acquaintance, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  an  object  in  a  comer,  covered  with 
dust,  and  singularly  out  of  keeping  with  the  boxes  and  barrels  with 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Upon  examination,  it  proved  to  be  a  bar- 
ometer, done  up  for  transportation.  On  inquiring  of  the  proprietor 
whom  it  belonged  to,  he  said  he  did  not  know ;  that  it  was  sent 
down  from  the  interior,  some  three  years  before,  with  other  baggage, 
to  be  sent  to  England,  and  that  the  address  was  somehow  lost  or 
mislaid,  the  owner,  he  understood,  having  died  somewhere  in  the 
mountains.  Being  asked  if  he  would  dispose  of  it,  he  made  no  ob- 
jection, stating  his  charges  for  transportation,  storage,  etc.,  amounting 
to  more  than  the  things  were  worth.  I  accordingly  purchased  it, 
with  the  mental  reservation  to  hand  it  over  to  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
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ceased,  should  they  be  found,  which  was  exceedingly  problematical. 
On  examining  it,  I  found  engraved  on  a  small  brass  plate,  set  in  the 
frame,  the  name  of  the  owner,  W.  W.  Grant.  I  felt  naturally  in- 
terested in  his  fate,  and  speculated  on  it  with  Don  Manuel,  who 
happened  to  be  in  company  with  me  at  the  time,  and  we  determined, 
circumstances  permitting,  to  learn  something  of  it,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  the  Ranch  of  Pedro  Hermandes, 
I  happened  to  walk  by  the  edge  of  a  little  plantation  of  trees,  at  the 
back  of  the  dwelling,  wb«n  I  came  upon  a  solitary  grave,  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  cross,  upon  which  was  scrawled,  in  rude  characters, 
scarcely  legible,  and  fast  becoming  wholly  so,  the  name  of  William 
Wallace  Grant.  This  was  the  grave,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  the  owner 
of  the  barometer  of  which  1  became  possessed.  From  the  Patron 
I  learned  the  following :  He  came  there  to  ascend  the  mountains, 
accompanied  by  two  servants,  Mexicans,  and  had,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, obtained  Antonio's  consent  to  accompany  him.  But  on  the 
morning  appointed  for  the  ascension  he  was  taken  with  sudden  ill- 
ness, which  in  three  days  carried  him  off.  He  informed  the  Patron 
that  he  had  been  attacked  with  yellow  fever  while  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
that  he  never  felt  himself  perfectly  well  after,  but  supposed  the 
mountain  air  would  gradually  restore  him  ;  that  his  English  servant 
had  robbed  him  while  he  was  sick  and  fled  to  the  United  States.  He 
wrote  some  letters,  which  he  gave  the  Patron  to  be  mailed,  and  told 
the  name  of  the  place  he  was  from  in  Scotland,  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  good  Pedro  pronounced  it  rendered  it  utterly  unintelligible 
to  us.  The  nearest  approach  he  made  to  it,  according  to  our  inter- 
pretation, was  Jedbourgb,  or  Edinbourgh,  and  these  were  certainly 
not  reliable.  After  his  death,  the  Matron  sent  his  baggage  to  Vera 
Cruz,  together  with  the  barometer,  the  possession  of  which  I  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  related. 

Returning  to  observe  the  barometer  for  the  last  time,  the  tripod 
of  which  still  remained  fixed  on  the  snow,  I  found  no  variation  in 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column.  It  marked  15.85  inches.  At 
the  sea  level  it  had  marked  30.00  inches.  The  thermometer  had 
fallen  three  degrees,  marking  36.00.  These  figures  indicate  an  alti- 
tude of  17.7*^6  feet.  I  made  no  calculation  for  temperature,  which, 
as  it  happened,  would  have  made  very  little  difference  in  the  alti- 
tude, for  the  following  reasons :  To  be  as  exact  as  possible  in  baro- 
metrical measurements,  a  calculation  for  temperature  is  necessary, 
but  the  formula  contrived  does  not  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
question.  According  to  the  rule  laid  down,  the  mean  of  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  two  stations  is  taken,  that  is,  the  mean  of  the  tem- 
perature on  top  of  the  mountain  and  at  the  sea  level.  If  that  mean 
De  69.68°  Fahrenheit^  no  correction  is  necessary ;  if  above  that 
quantity,  a^d  l-480th8  to  the  whole  height  found  for  each  degree 
above  69.68 ;  if  below,  subtract  the  same  quantity.  Now,  the 
temperature  on  top  of  a  mountain  and  at  the  sea  level  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  quarter  from 
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which  the  wind  may  blow,  and  other  causes.  For  instance,  I  found 
on  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Vera  Cruz  the  thermometer 
marked  97.00,  but  on  the  day  before,  a  northerner  having  been 
blowing,  it  marked  84.00.  T^is  would  make  a  difference  in  the  alti- 
tude of  several  hundred  feet.  'Tis  true  I  might  have  taken  the 
mean  of  a  series  of  observations,  running  through  days ;  but  as 
this  would  render  necessary  a  corresponding  series  of  observations 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  impossible  at  such  an  altitude, 
its  uselessness  becomes  apparent.  Again,  if  I  had  gained  the  top  of 
the  mountain  at  any  other  time  of  the  daj||  the  thermometer  would 
have  read  very  differently.  At  two  o'clock  it  marked  39.00,  and  in 
twenty  minutes — the  limit  of  our  stay — ^it  had  fallen  to  36.00.  Such 
IS  the  rapid  change  of  temperature  that  takes  place  as  the  sun  "be- 
gins to  decline  at  such  an  elevation.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that 
this  mode  of  correction,  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  single  observation 
at  each  station,  is  unreliable,  and  a  series  of  observations — which  is 
the  only  way  a  reliable  correction  can  be  made — is  impossible.*  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  measurement  of  the  altitude  comes  within 

*  The  numberless  elevated  jpeaks  scattered  over  the  vast  territory  of  the 
United  States,  in  CaUfomia,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  other  places,  the 
altitudes  of  which,  independent  of  scientific  considerations,  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know ;  and  as  the  increased  fiBudlities  for  traveling  have  rendered 
access  to  many  of  them  comparatively  easy  to  the  ordinary  traveler,  the  fol- 
lowing rule  for  the  barometrical  measurement  of  heights  may  be  found  use- 
fid,  and  not  of  very  difficult  application  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  have  not  made  the  science  a  special  study :  '*  Observe  the  height 
of  the  barometer  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  then  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
or  any  elevated  station ;  take  the  logarithms  of  those  numbers,  and  subtract 
the  smaller  from  the  greater :  multiply  the  difierence  of  the  logarithms  of 
the  two  heights  by  the  barometer,  by  63.946 ;  the  result  is  the  elevation  in 
English  feet.  For  example,  say  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches  at  the 
sea  level,  and  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  14.85  inches.  The  logarithm  of  30 
is  1.4771213,  and  the  logarithm  of  14.85  is  1.1717237 ;  then  subtracting 

1.4771213 

1.1717237 


0.3053976 
Multiply  this  by  68.946,  which  produces  19.629  for  the  elevation  in  feet. 
This  method  was  introduced  by  *  Halley.'  Why  logarithms  are  introduced 
in  the  calculation  is :  air  diminishes,  not  in  arithmetical  progression,  but  in 
geometrical,  and  the  relations  between  •  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gression is  the  same  as  that  between  a  series  of  logarithms  and  their  natural 
numbers,  and  it  occurred  to  Halley  to  apply  a  common  table  to  the  solution 
of  these  questions." 

The  correction  for  temperature  I  have  already  given,  which  can  only  be 
correctly  applicable  to  limited  altitudes  where  a  succession  of  thermometri- 
cal  observations  can  be  made  at  each  station  nmning  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  same  day.  It  is  many  vears,  however,  since  I  have  given 
this  subject  particular  attention,  and  in  the  progress  of  science  in  the  inter- 
val, it  is  possible  a  more  correct  method  may  have  been  found.  The  moun- 
tain barometer  is  now  made  so  portable  that  it  can  be  carried  almost  any- 
where, but  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  its  proper  adjustment,  it  will  be  but 
time  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct  result. 
To  be  competent  to  do  this,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  instrun|^nt  is 
necessary. 
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nine  feet  of  that  set  down  by  Don  MiguerLerda  de  Tajada.  How- 
ever exact  my  calculations  may  have  been,  everythirtg  was  much  in 
my  favor  for  making  a  correct  estimate.  The  weather,  which,  after 
the  careful  adjustment  of  the  barometer,  is  of  the  first  importance, 
was  most  favorable,  being  free  from  those  atmospheric  visitations, 
such  as  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  etc.,  which  render  the  mer- 
cury so  restless  in  its  glassy  bed ;  and  however  reliable  it  may  be  as 
a  monitor  at  such  a  time,  giving  warning  of  changes,  it  is  then  less 
truthful  in  indicating  the  true  atmospheric  pressure  by  which  alti- 
tude is  ascertained.*        ^ 

Our  faces  were  now  turned  downward.  We  commenced  the  de- 
scent of  the  snow-bank  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  we  as- 
cended. After  we  had  passed  down,  one  by  one,  with  the  aid  of  the 
rope  into  the  gap,  Antonio  and  his  son  remaining  behind  holding  it, 
a  dispute  arose  between  them  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  remain 
last.  The  son  insisted  that  he  should  remain  and  hold  the  rope  for 
the  father.  The  father  was  equally  determined  as  his  son,  to  have 
his  way.  As  valuable  time  was  likely  to  be  lost  in  their  dispute, 
both  appearing  as  stubborn  as  mules,  to  the  credit  of  their  hearts,  be 
it  said,  I  got  the  whole  party  to  unite  in  calling  Thomaso  down, 
which  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  father,  the  son  reluctantly 
yielding, .joined  us.  We  were  gratified  at  this,  as  there  was  some 
risk ;  it  was  better  that  the  older  and  more  experienced  should  under- 
take it.  The  first  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  declivity  was  the  most 
perilous,  its  inclination  being  much  too  near  a  right  angle  for  safety : 
but  the  guide  >%ell  supplied  with  spikes  for  his  shoes,  and  hooks  for 
his  hands,  soon  left  danger  behind ;  sliding  down  most  of  the  way 
with  a  speed,  which,  if  his  nether  garments  had  not  been  made  of 
leather,  would  not  have  left  a  shred  hanging  to  him.  Leaving  the 
gap  for  the  last  time,  our  route  lay  over  the  same  ground  as  thai  by 
which  we  had  ascended ;  the  descent  being  equally  trying  on  the 
limbs,  or  nearly  so,  though  fortunately  not  on  the  lungs.  As  the 
distance  from  the  summit  increased,  so  did  the  innumerable  streams 
and  rivulets,  which  came  pouring  down  from  the  melting  snow  above, 
and  the  saturating  which  our  lower  garments  received  in  the  cold 
snow-watei^  while  crossing  them,  was  anything  but  pleasant,  and  re- 

*  There  are  portions  of  the  globe  where  the  flactnalions  of  the  mercmy 
do  not  indicate  that  state  of  the  weather  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  it 
usually  presages.  In  Iceland  a  falling  barometer  often  presages  a  continu- 
ance of  nne  weather.  In  that  land  of  paradoxes  even  '  the  faithful  compass' 
is  not  always  true  to  the  pole,  "  but  indulges  in  flirtations  with  local  magnets 
to  the  peril  of  those  who  rely  on  her  constancy ;"  snow-storms  often  overtake 
hay-making ;  people  fish  for  ocean  cod  in  inland  lakes ;  timber  is  got  from 
the  sea ;  thunder  and  lightning  are  common  at  Christmas  and  rare  in  mid- 
summer ;  optical  illusions  occur  in  which  nine  suns  are  sometimes  seen  in 
winter,  while  the  frozen  inhabitants  are  shivering  for  the  warmth  of  one ; 
immense  ice-fields  cover  the  surfiEu^of  the  earth,  yet  the  ground  is  often  too 
hot  to  walk  upon :  "  and  to  wind  up  this  strange  catalogue,"  says  a  reviewer 
of  an  Englishman's  travels  in  that  land  of  wonders,  "  travellers  go  to  bed  in 
ohorches,  peasants  talk  Latin,  and  servant-giris  study  history  and  geogra- 
phy/" 
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tarded  us  somewhat  in  our  movements.  Fortunately  we  did  not 
have  to  contend  with  these  obstacles  in  the  morning,  the  sun  not  having 
then  sufficient  power  to  melt  the  snow,  but  as  the  day  advanced  its, 
influence  began  to  be  felt,  until  hundreds  of  streams,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  magnitude,  might  be  seen  rushing  down  the  slopes, 
twisting  and  turning  in  the  intricacies  of  the  mountain-side,  or  driving 
over  precipices,  creating  a  commotion,  and  producing  a  singular 
change  in  the  appearance  of  objects  from  that  which  the  morning  pre- 
sented. On  gaining  the  chasm,  we  found  it  to  be  a  receptacle  of  quite 
a  number  of  those  streams  which  went  spouting  ovep  its  perpendicu- 
lar sides  in  a  variety  of  cascades,  many  of  them  retaining  their  solid 
curved  ^outlines  until  they  had  fallen  to  a  vast  depth,  then  scattering 
in  spray  and  mist,  before  the  bottom  was  reached.  Indeed,  the  sun, 
playing  in  ever  changeful  rainbows  on  the  mist,  disclosed  to  us  the 
fact,  that  it  rose  again  from  out  the  chasm,  to  be  once  more  conver- 
ted into  the  snow  by  the  low  temperature  prevailing  during  the  eve- 
ning and  night.  This  double  transformation  from  water  into  mist, 
and  from  mist  into  snow,  goes  on  diurnally  since  the  continent  was 
first  upheaved,  or  at  least  since  the  mountain  was  thrown  up  to  its  pres- 
ent all^tude ;  for  it  may  have  taken  more  than  one  convulsive, 
throw  of  mother  earth,  perhaps  at  widely  different  intervals,  to  produce 
so  huge  a  "  Pap." 

We  crossed  the  gulf,  however,  in  safety,  but  received  a  thorough 
wetting  from  the  spray  with  which  it  was  filled.  Dragging  our 
weary  limbs  across  the  broad  sand  slope,  we  finally  gained  the  point 
where  I  had  marked  the  limit  of  vegetation.  HerMpre  had  a  view 
of  the  mules,  quietly  grazing  below,  looking  no  larger  than  so  many 
rabbits,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  glass  I  could  perceive  one  of  the 
rangers  amusing  himself  by  hurling  rocks  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  We  had  much  more  difficulty  in  descending  from  this 
point  to  where  the  mules  were  stationed  than  we  had  in  ascending  in 
the  morning,  and  the  consequence  was,  it  became  apparent,  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  our  having  to  spend  the 
night  among  the  crags.  We,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  mounting 
our  animals  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow,  and 
pursuing  our  way  down  at  as  fast  a  pace  as  safety  would  permit. 
Approaching  the  uppermost  edge  of  the  pine  wood,  this  un welcomed 
anticipation  became  a  certainty.  Our  hopes  now  lay  in  having  suffi- 
cient light  to  take  us  to  that  point  of  the  wood  through  which  we 
had  emerged  in  the  morning,  where  sufficient  grass,  water  and  wood 
were  to  be  found.  We  were  about  to  bid  a  very  reluctant  farewell 
to  the  sun,  whose  lower  limb  began  to  dip  below  the  horizon, 
when  I  thought  I  heard  the  low  notes  of  a  horn,  indistinctly  floating 
upward  from  the  valley ;  so  indistinct  indeed  was  the  sound,  I  paid 
but  little  attention  to  it ;  but  again,  as  if  caught  by  a  current  of  air, 
it  swelled  out  into  a  volume  that  dispelled  doubt.  Turning  to  the 
guide,  I  saw  that  his  ear  too  had  caught  the  sound.  Surprised,  I 
asked  if  the  sound  of  a  horn  could  travel  all  the  way  from  the  val- 
ley below.     "  No,  senor,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  could  not  hear  it  half 
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the  distance."     "  Where  then,"  inquired  T,  •^do  you  think  it  comes 
from."     **  From  the  point  of  the  wood,  senor,  wliere  we  came  out 
this  morning.     I  know  the  sounds  well,"  continued  he,  •*they  come 
from  Francisco's  cow-horn,  and  it  puzzles  me  to  know  what  briofs 
him  up  here.     He  is  a  lazy  fellow,  and  would, not  come  without  be- 
ing sent.     That  you  may  rely  on,  sefior."     Ui^ing  our  mules  as 
fast  as  \t  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  we  arrived  at  the 
point  of  the  wood  as  daylight  was  about  taking  its  final  departure. 
Here  we  obtained  a  solution  of  the  mystery.     It  appeared  that  the 
good  old  Spaniard,  old  as  he  was,  had  climbed  to  a  projecting  crag, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  had  followed  us  in  our  route  nearly  the 
whole  day,  and  seeing,  on -our  returning,  that  we  could  not  arrive  in 
time  to  cross  the  broad  belt  of  timber  it  took  so  long  to  pass  in  the 
morning,  and  which  could  not  be  crossed  at  night,  he  very  consider- 
ately dispatched  Francisco  with  a  couple  of  mules,  one  of  which  was 
loaded  with  our  blankets  and  a  goodly  supply  of  provisions,  con- 
sisting of  a  piece  of  roast  venison,  a  turkey,  some  fowls,  an  unlimited 
supply  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  tortillas  and  some  bread.     The  Doctor 
already  had  out  one  of  the  three  bottles  of  our  own  brandy,  that  ac- 
companied this  welcomed  supply.     Tired  and  half  famish«i  with 
hunger,  never  did  the  "  Chosen  reople  "  hail  the  manna  poured  down 
from  above  with  more  gratitude  than  wo  hailed  the  shower  of  eggs 
which  Francisco  poured  out  upon  the  gra&s,  while  countless  blessings 
were  showered  upon  the  head  of  the  venerable  celt,  to  whose  fore- 
thought we  were  indebted  for  the  timely  succor.     A  good  camping 
place  for  the  i^ht  being  of  importance,  Antonio  led  the  way  a  short 
distance  into  the  pine  wood,  to  a  clear  grassy  plot,  not  far  from 
which  gushed  forth  a  fine  clear  spring,  which,  flowing  into  a  hollow 
of  the  rock  out  of  which  it  sprung,  formed  a  capacious  natural 
fountain.      The  prostrate  trunk  of  a  pine  bisected  the  little -plot, 
against  which  we  built  a  large  fire,  the  blaze  from  which  lighted  up 
the  trees  and  rucks  in  wild  picturesqueness.    Stretched  out  before  it 
in  all  the  abandon  of  savage  life  lay  the  tired  party,  busily  employed 
in  demolishing  the  plentiful  repast,  which  truth  to  tell  was  done  in 
a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  all  parties.     Indeed,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  frequent  potations,  they  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
the  fatigues  of  the  day.     The  icy  coldness  of  the  water  from  the 
spring  being  remarked  and  commented  upon  by  all  who  drank  it,  I 
took  the  thermometer  to  the  fountain  to  try  its  temperature.   I  found 
it  to  be  as  low  as  34<^  Fahrenheit     Water  of  this  temperature  could 
hardly  come  from  any  other  source  than  from  ice,  that  is  from  an 
ice-cavern.*    It  was  very  different  water,  and  of  lower  temperature 

•  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Browne,  yellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Catharine's 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  and  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  has  just 
published  in  a  volume  a  description  of  twelve  ice  caves  he  has  viaited  in 
France  and  Switzerland— caves  varjing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  unconnected  with  glaciers  or  snow 
mountains,  and  in  latitudes  and  at  altitudes  where  ice  could  not,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  be  supposed  to  exist.    The  measurements  which  the 
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to  that  of  the  cascade  close  by,  which  flowed  directly  from  the  snow 
above.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed- impossible  to  reconcile  the  loca- 
tion with  its  •xistence.  An  ice-cavern  buried  in  the  depths  of  a 
volcano ! !  from  one  side  of  which  flows  boiling  hot  sulphur  springs  * 
while  from  the  other  pours  forth  this  stream  of  ice-water.  But  re- 
flection strengthened  rather  than  shook  my  opinion.  The  Doctor, 
who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  spring,  and  who — whether  from  the 
influence  of  more  than  one  potation  which  he  had  partaken  of,  I  will 
not  presume  to  say — seemed  to  be  in  a  very  merry,  jocose  frame,  re- 
ceived the  information  in  a  manner  anything  but  flattering  to  my 
judgment,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  very  much  sur- 

Erise  me.  Still  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  ridiculous  display 
e  made.  "  An  ice-cavern,"  exclaimed  he,  in  incredulous  astonish- 
ment, bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  ^  A  subterranean  ice-house, 
^d.  This  is  a  fast  age  and  no  mistake  ;  but  faith  it^s  a  daring  one 
as  well,"  continued  he,  with  a  grin  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
**  The  idea  of  an  ice-cavern  buried  in  the  recesses  of  a  *  burning  moun- 
tain '  ^oes  a  little  ahead  of  anything,  that  ever  before  entered  this 
unsophisticated  brain  of  mine.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat^  and  making  a  low  bow,  "  on  mak- 
ing so  important  a  discovery." 

**  You  jump  at  conclusions,"  said  I,  **  there  is  no  positive  discovery 
whatever.     It  is  simply  a  very  natural  conviction  arrived  at — strange 

aathor  gives  of  the  masses  of  ice  in  the  caves  were  certainly  taken  under 
awkward  drcomstances — "  in  dark  caves,  lighted  by  one,  or  sometimes  by 
two,  candles,  with  a  temperature  varying  m>m  slightly  %boYe  to  slightly 
below  the  freezing  ]^int,  and  with  no  surer  foothold  than  was  affordid  by 
slippery  slopes  of  ice  and  chaotic  blocks  of  stone."  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Bridger,  in  the  basin  on  the  western  slope  to  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  high  np  on  a  rocrffed  mountain  ran^e  may  be  foimd  another 
of  those  peculiar  springs.  It  Is  situated  direcyy  on  the  trail  to  Salt  Lake 
and  Calitbmia,  in  a  natural  grotto  in  the  rock  on  the  way  side,  which 
is  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  horses  while  drinking,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  location  and  peculiar  formation,  being  in  the  slukpe  of  a  perfect, 
though  large  trough,  out  of  which  horses  usually  drink.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  spring  while  journeying  to  the  Pacific  coast  shortly  after  the 
Mexican  war,  a  period,  when  this  wild  region  was  much  less  frequented  than 
it  is  at  present.  Toward  the  dose  of  a  hot  toilsome  day's  journey,  I  -came 
upon  this  welcome  and  refreshing  water  accompanied  by  a  solitary  Indian, 
an  employ6  of  the  proprietor  of  the  fort,  fiuniliarly  known  as  "  Jim  Bridger." 
Tired  and  thirsty  as  our  horses  wore  they  rofosed  to  drink,  or  at  least  did  not 
take  that  long  thirsty  draught  that  way-worn  horses  usually  do.  I  was  sur- 
prized to  see  them  take  a  swallow  of  tne  water,  and  hold  up  their  heads  as 
one  would  do  who  had  taken  something  into  their  mouth  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold.  This  they  repeated  several  times,  until  the  palate  of  the  mouth 
became  accustomed  to  the  coldness  of  water.  On  taking  a  drink  of  it  my- 
self, its  intense  coldness  compelled  me  to  follow  the  example  of  my  horses. 
Its  temperature  proved  to  be  as  low  as  84^  Fahr.  I  have  little  doubt  this  sprinflr 
marks  the  location  of  a  hidden  deposit  of  ice.  Thousands  of  California  and 
Mormon  emigrants  must  have  drank  of  it  since,  and  few  that  have  done  so 
could  ever  forget  it ;  for  good  and  cold  water  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
in  that  region. 

*  These  springs  find  their  way  to  Peubla,  and  give  her  the  finest  warm 
baths  in  the  world. 
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as  the  locality  appears  to  you — by  the  aid  of  facts.  The  water  which 
you  just  now  drank  out  of  the  spring,  from  its  extreme  low  tempera- 
ture could  come  from  no  other  source  than  directly  ftom  ice.  It  is 
from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  others,  of  a  geological  character,  not 
necessary  to  trouble  you  with,  seeing  you  are  bent  on  a  more  genial 
pursuit,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  can  of  water  by  your  side,  that  I  form 
those  conclusions,  which  do  not  seem  to  meet  with  your  serious 
consideration." 

"  Conclusions,"  my  dear  sir,  replied  the  incorrigible  doctor,  "  when 
based  on  evidence  so  important,  and  when  formed  by  one,  whose 
judgment,  permit  to  say,  is  unerring,  amount  to  positive  fact.  I 
will,  therefore,  proceed  to  dispose  of  this  wonderful  ice-cavern,  for 
your  benefit  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  more  than  one  speculative 
genius  among  the  party  who  will  develop  the  hidden  congelation  for 
the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity.  Ho !  ho !"  he  bawled  out  to  the 
party  at  the  fire,  some  distance  off.  "  Here's  a  right  smart  chance 
for  some  smart  Yankee.  A  subterranean  ice-house  already  stocked 
to  hand,  and  two  right  smart  towns  to  be  supplied,  within  striking 
distance.  Who  bids?  who  bids?  Speak  up  ye  acquisitive  and  in- 
quisitive sojourners  on  the  *  Hub  of  the  Universe,'  now  is  your  op- 
portunity to  convert  the  natives,'  and  make  *  a  little  something'  by 
supplying  them  with  ice  for  their  cocktails  at  the  same  time.  Will 
noDody  bid  ?"  cried  he,  "  then  I'll  knock  it  down  to  myself;  come  out 
here  and  squat,  and  marry  that  pretty  little  black-eyed  wench  that 
made  our  coffee  this  morning."  Reminding  him  that  the  young  lady 
in  questiou  was  already  disposed  of,  I  turned  away  in  disgust  at  his 
levity,  upsetting,  as  I  did  so — accidentally  of  course — the  can  of 
water  he  had  intended  for  his  '  punch.' 

I  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  locality  by  the  light  of  the 
blazing  pine  fire,  and  discovered  nothing  to  shake  my  belief.  On  the 
contrary,  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  mountain  side,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  spring,  highly  favored  the  supposition.  And  I 
have  little  doubt  a  large  deposit  of  ice  exists,  which  could  readily  be 
made  available,  as  access  to  the  place  from  this  valley  is  compara- 
tively easy.  Should  the  teeming  resources  of  this  fruitful  and  in- 
teresting country  ever  be  fairly  open  to  American  enterprise,  the  ex- 
istence of  ice-caverns  not  only  in  Popocatepetl,  but  in  other  elevated 
regions,  will  be  establishel  beyond  all  question. 

When  I  returned  to  the  fire,  most  of  the  party  were  disposed  of 
for  the  night,  wrapped  in  their  blankets  on  the  grass.  I,  too,  sought 
a  soft  spot,  and  disposed  of  myself  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Doctor, 
and  one  or  two  others,  still  sat  up,  indulging  in  social  gossip.  Such 
a  trifle  as  the  upsetting  of  his  water  did  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  his  punch-making,  as  the  odor  impregnating  the  pure  mountain 
air  fully  attested.  The  last  thing  my  fading  senses  were  conscious 
of,  before  dropping  into  entire  forgetfulness,  was  hearing  the  follow- 
ing rather  suggestive  latin  quotation  from  him,  as  he  related  to  Don 
Manuel  some  incidents  in  Roman  hisiory.  "  Misserrima  eslfortuna 
qui  inimico  careC^     (Most  wretched  is  the  fortune  of  him  who  has 
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not  an  enemy.)  The  gray  dawn  was  breaking  when  I  awoke,  shiver- 
ing with  cold.  The  fire  had  gone  down  during  the  night,  and  the 
morning  air  had  in  it  a  sharp,  stinging  cold,  more  painM  than  is  felt 
at  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature,  the  thermometer  marking 
but  28**  Fahrenheit. 

No  one  being  yet  awake,  I  piled  a  supply  of  wood  on  the  fire,  the 
blaze  from  which  soon  diffused  warmth  around,  deepening  the  repose 
of  the  sleepers,  as  their  increased  snoring  and  deep  and  heavy 
breathing  plainly  indicated.  Loth  to  rob  them  of  the  little  more  rest 
I  knew  they  would  be  allowed  to  take,  I  threw  a  blanket  over  my 
shoulders  and  followed  our  tracks  to  the  cascade  outside  the  wood. 
The  cascade  was  gone,  however,  its  source  having  been  frozen  up 
during  the  night.  Here  I  found  the  ground  so  thickly  covered  with 
frost,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  recently  snowed.  Indeed,  on  exam- 
ining the  particles  closely,  I  found  them,  from  their  size,  to  consist 
of  frozen  vapor  or  snow,  and  not  the  more  delicate  frost  which  is 
frozen  dew.  The  view  that  I  anticipated  enjoying,  was  wrapped  up 
in  what  well  might  be  termed  a  **  Scotch  mist."  It  was  a  cold  raw 
mist  too,  that  shut  everything  from  view,  and  made  me  glad  to  re- 
turn to  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  and  the  warmth  of  the  camp  fire. 
Here  I  found  one  of  the  rangers  busily  employed  in  unceremonious- 
ly waking  up  his  companions.  As  everything  had  been  consumed 
the  night  before,  even  to  the  last  drop  of  brandy,  that  very  indispen- 
sable meal  called  breakfast  we  had  to  forego.  We  were,  however, 
the  sooner  ready  to  start.  In  the  mingled  sounds  proceeding  from 
the  saddling  of  mules,  the  jingling  of  spurs  and  stirrup  irons,  and  oaths 
levelled  at  refractory  mules,  the  voice  of  the  doctor  was  not  once 
heard.  Seated  on  a  log,  his  hands  under  his  chin,  his  face  pale,  and 
would  be  called  haggard,  but  for  the  humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye 
which  seemed  ever  to  dwell  there,  he  presented  a  picture  of  comical 
lugubriousness,  which  the  pencil  of  a  '*  Leach"  only  could  have  done 
justice  to.  Suspecting  how  matters  stood,  and  having  a  small  fiask 
in  my  pocket  in  which  some  brandy  remained,  I  approached  and  ask- 
ed him  how  he  felt  "  Not  particularly  bright,  I  must  confess,"  re- 
plied he,  '*  I  feel  a  little  sickish,  but  'twill  pass  off  You  haven't  got 
a  drop  of  brandy  about  you.  Have  you,"  continued  he,  looking  up 
anxiously.  "  Not  a  drop  doctor  I  am  sorry  to  say.  See  for  your- 
self," said  I,  handing  him  the  flask.  With  a  disappointed  look  ho 
mechanically  took  and  shook  it.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  the  sudden 
change  from  blank  disappointment  to  droll  satisfaction  that  marked 
his  Gountenanoe,  on  discovering  that  it  was  not  empty.  He  closed 
one  eye  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute  at  least,  puckering  up  the  whole 
side  of  his  face  into  an  expression  so  irresistibly  comic,  that  I  fairly 
shook  with  laughter.  "  I  must  confess  you  did  that  well,"  said  he, 
"  I  never  was  more  agreeably  disappointed  in  all  my  life."  The  doc- 
tor was  no  vulgarian,  he  did  not  place  the  fiask  to  his  month  and 
suck  out  its  contents,  but  went  and  procured  a  measure,  the  one  be- 
longing to  it  not  being  large  enough,  in  which  he  manufactured  what 
he  called  a  delicious  cocktail,  which  being  declined  by  me,  he  lost  no 
VOL.  lY.-NO.  III.  14 
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time  in  swallowing.  "  You,  of  course,  have  had  your  bitters,"  said 
he  interrogatively,  as  he  handed  me  back  the  flask.  "  No,"  I  replied, 
"  I  rarely  drink  before  breakfast,  for  it  invariably  gives  me  a  bead- 
ache  the  remainder  of  the  day." 

'*  Don't  be  a  hypocrite,"  rejoined  he,  looking  at  me  half  seriously. 
A  little  nettled  at  nis  remark,  I  enquired  if  he  thought  I  looked  like 
one.  "  No  you  don't,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  like  yon," 
said  he,  bluntly,  and  with  a  patronizing  freedom  of  manner,  that  in 
any  other  man  would  seem  like  impertinence. 

"  Of  all  the  animals  that  walk  the  earth,"  he  went  on,  reseating 
himself  on  the  log,  inviting  me  to  follow  his  example,  **  a  hypocrite 
is  the  most  despicable.  I  do  not  allude  to  or  include  that  fine  drawn 
hypocrisy  that  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  a  civilized  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  is  an  evidence  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  our  being,  but 
the  positive  vulgar  hypocrisy  of  the  day,"  continued  he,  warming 
with  the  subject  and  the  brandy.  "  He  who  cheats  man  and  tries  to 
cheat  God  by  an  appearance  of  piety,  he  either  does  not  feel,  or 
cheats  himself  into  tbe  belief  that  he  feels,  who  has  not  the  courage 
to  rob  but  the  meanness  to  steal,  who  will  give  hundreds  in  ostenta- 
tious charity,  and  leave  a  poor  relation  to  starve,  who  will  take  your 
hand,  smile  in  your  face,  and  kindly  enquire  the  state  of  your  health, 
while  he  is  ready  to  cut  your  throat  with  hatred  and  malignity." 
There  is  no  knowing  when  the  doctor  would  have  ended  this  cata- 
logue of  hypocritical  characteristics,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  sergeant  of  the  rangers,  soliciting  advice  as  to  the  disposition  of 
one  of  the  mules.  He  accordingly  postponed  his  "  disquisition,"  as 
he  called  it,  for  a  future  occasion.  As  soon  as  the  light  was  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  the  forest  we  commenced  the  descent,  and  in 
about  a  couple  of  hours  arrived  at  the  randi  of  the  old  Spaniard, 
where  a  plentiful  breakfast  was  already  on  the  table  awaiting  us. 

The  party  were  all  pleased  because  the  breakfast  was  good  ;  the 
old  Spaniard  was  pleased  that  he  was  thariked  by  each  one  for  his 
kindness  and  forethought,  in  sending  us  succor ;  the  patrona  was 
pleased  because  her  husband,  Antonio,  had  returned,  and  the  young 
black  eyed  wench,  all  unconscious  of  the  disposition  which  the  doctor 
intended  making  of  her,  was  pleased  at  the  return  of  her  lliomaso 
safe  and  sound.  Every  one  being  satisfied  with  himself,  the  break* 
fast  went  off  in  the  pleasantest  manner  possible.  A  pressing  invita- 
tion to  stay  and  spend  the  day  we  declined,  the  doctor  being  anx- 
ious to  join  his  men,  no  officer  higher  than  a  corporal  being  left  in 
command,  he  having  yielded  to  the  8ei^;eaut's  solicitations  to  accom- 
pany us.  We  accordingly  took  leave  of  the  old  Spaniard  and  his 
family,  and  took  theVay  to  our  quarters  at  the  ranch  of  Pedro  Her- 
nandes,  still  accompanied  by  Antonio  and  his  son,  who,  seeming  to 
like  our  company  so  well,  were  reluctant  to  leave  us.  We  found 
everything  in  order  on  our  arrival,  and  no  complaints  made  against 
the  rangers,  who  conducted  themselves  properly  during  our  absence. 
The  excitement  which  in  a  measure  sustained  us  during  the  ftscent 
and  descent  of  the  mountain,  now  entirely  died  away,  leaving  behind 
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a  weariness  and  dullness,  which  the  tolerably  good  dinner  prepared 
by  the  patron,  did  not  entirely  dispel.  We  therefore  sought  our  sev- 
eral sleeping  places  at  an  unusually  early  hour. 


ART.  Y.-MAKUFACTURES  OF  MISSOURI.* 

Thsb^Is  no  branch  of  general  industry  to  which  Missouri  has  paid 
less  attention  than  to  manufactures.  The  rare  advantages  of  the 
State  have  not  been  improved.  The  amount  of  our  domestic  pro- 
ducts is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  our  facilities  for  manufac- 
ture. The  last  census  exhibits  a  palpable  neglect  of  this  department 
of  industry. 

In  1660,  the  total  value  of  our  national  manufactures  was  $1,900,- 
000,000.  The  workshops  of  the  country  employed  1,400,000  persons, 
and  supported  5,000,000.  The  sura  which  Missouri  contributed  to 
this  enormous  aggregate  is  reproachfully  small.  In  1860,  the  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  was  2,800. 

Their  capital  was $20,500,000 

Value  of  raw  material 24,000,000 

"       «     annual  product 48,500,000 

Number  of  workmen '.....  21,000 

**       **    persons  dependent  upon  manufactures 02,000 

A  few  comparisons  will  illustrate  the  insignificance  of  our  manu- 
tures. 

CAPITAL  OP   MAinTPACTORIES   IS   1860. 

Kew  Hampshire 125,900,000  I  Ohio $58,000,000 

Massachusetts 188,000,000  |  New  York 175,000,000 

VALUE   OP   RAW  MATERIAL. 

New  Hampshire $24,400,000  I  Ohio $70,000,000 

Massachusetts..........    141,000,000  |  New  York 210,000,000 

VALtJE   OP    PRODUCT. 

New  Hampshire $45,500,000  I  Ohio $125,000,000 

Massachusetts 266,000,000]  New  York 879,000,000 

KUHBER    OP   WORKMEN. 

New  Hampshire 86,000  I  Ohio. 81,000 

Massachusetts 217,000  j  New  York 221,000 

NUMBER   OP   PERSONS   DEPENDENT    UPON   MANUPACTURES. 

New  Hampshire 108,000  I  Ohio 248,000 

Massachusetts 651,000  |  New  York 668,000 

NUMBER   OP   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

New  Hampshire 2,582  j  Ohio 10,710 

Massachusetts 7,766|New  York 28,286 

*  From  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Sylrester  Waterhouse,  on  "  The  Resources 
of  Missouri,^  tram  which  we  shall  make  up  several  articles  relatinff  to  the  in- 
dustrial proffress  of  that  growing  Commonwealth.  We  thank  the  author 
for  a  oop7  <^his  aUe  report.— Editor  Rbyiew. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  Missouri  with  an  area 
more  than  seven  times  that  of  the  Granite  State,  is  st^U  i  nferior  to 
New  Hampshire  in  manufacturing  activity.  Our  want  of  energy  is 
conspicuous  in  the  very  articles  which  Missouri  is  best  fitted  to  pro- 
duce. The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  special  products  for 
the  year  1860 : 

FURNITUBB. 

Missouri 1200,000  I  Ohio $8,700,000 

Massachusetts 8,865,000  |  New  York 7,175,000 

AORICTTLTITRAL  IHFLSHSirrB. 

Missouri $280,000  I  Ohio $2,690,000 

Massachusetts 1,740,000  |  New  York 8,429,000 

PIO,  BAB,  AKD  BOLL  IBOif. 

Missouri $1,100,000  I  Ohio $8,000,000 

Massachusetts 1,694,000  |  New  York 8,600,000 

CAST  IRON. 

Missouri $1,041,000  I  Ohio $1,650,000 

Massachusetts 1,800,000  |  New  York 8,216,000 

MACHINBRT. 

MlssourL $750,000  I  Ohio $4,855,000 

Massachusetts 5,181,000  |  New  York 10,484,000 

8AWBD  Ain)  PLANED  LUHBBB. 

Missouri $8,700,000  I  Ohio $5,600,000 

Massachusetts 2,288,000  |  New  York 12,485,000 

FLOUB    AKD   MBAL. 

Missouri $8,997,000  I  Ohio $27,129,000 

Massachusetts 4,196,000  |  New  Yoik 85,000,000 

COAL. 

Missouri $8,200  I  Ohio.   $1,589,000 

nUnols , 964,000  |  Pennsylvania 2,838,000 

LBATHBB. 

Missouri $868,800  I  Massachusetts $10,854,000 

Pennsylvania 12,491,000  |  New  York 20,758,000 

BOOTS  AKD    SHOES. 

Missouri 1868.7001  Blassachusetts $46,440,000 

Pennsylvania 8,1 97,090  |  New  York 10,878,000 

TOTAL   PBODUCTS  OT    ENDUSTBT. 

Missouri $48,500,000  I  Massachusetts $266,000,000 

Pennsylvania 285,500,000  |  New  York 879.600,000 

Pia    AND   WBOUGHT   IBON    IN    1866. 

Missouri $2,740,800  I  West  Virginia $8,879,600 

Kentucky 8,208,000  |  Ohio 20,588,600 

In  1865,  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  was 
nearly  $100,000,000. 

But  it  may  be  justly  alleged  that  there  is  an  obvious  unfairness  in 
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instituting  comparisons  between  young  and  old  States.  Consider  in- 
dulgently the  youth  and  servile  impediments  of  the  State,  make 
every  allowance  which  a  justice  tempered  with  partiality  may  re- 
quire, and  then  the  inference  that  Missouri  has  neglected  its  vast 
manufacturing  facilities  is  unavoidable.  These  statistics  are  adduced 
not  to  aggravate  past  remissness,  but  to  stimulate  future  effort. 

An  era  of  greater  activity  has  already  begun.  In  St  Louis,  for 
the  year  ending  October,  1865,  the  United  States  Assessor  reports 
an  average  of  ten  licenses  a  day  for  the  opening  of  new  establish- 
ments. During  the  same  period,  there'  was  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent,  ia  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  cotton  fabrics,  boots,  shoes,  iron 
and  wooden  ware. 

It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  articles  that  ought  to 
be  manufactured  in  Missouri.  There  is  scarcely  a  want  or  a  luxury 
of  human  life  which  this  State  is  not  able  to  satisfy  by  products  of 
domestic  manufacture. 

Accessible  forests  of  various  and  valuable  lumber  cover  whole 
coimties,  and  yet  ^e  import  annually  150,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  at 
a  cost  of  $6,000,000. 

Admirable  water  power  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State, 
yet  we  allow  the  spendthrift  streams  to  squander  their  energies.  The 
daily  flow  of  Gunther's  Spring  is  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and 
the  discharge  of  Bryce^s  Spring  is  more  than  double  that  quantity. 
The  water  is  so  warm  that  it  does  not  freeze.  It  is  copious,  un 
failing,  and  iceless.  Conditions  more  favorable  to  the  manufacturer 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  This  great  power  which  is  now  running  to 
waste^should  be  set  at  the  earliest  moment  to  the  music  of  machin- 
ery. It  should  be  taught  to  drive  the  wheels  of  saw-mills  and  to 
whirl  the  spindles  of  woolen  and  cotton  mills.  No  sound  reason 
can  be  offered  why  this  State  should  not  produce  its  own  textile  fa- 
brics. The  only  cotton  mill  in  St.  Louis  has  met  with  a  success  that 
ought  to  lead  to  the  erection  of  other  factories. 

Indian  hemp  is  now  assuming  a  commercial  importance  among 
the  great  staples  of  the  world.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  com- 
modity has  entered  into  tho  trade  of  nations  recalls  the  earlier  years  and 
sudden  expansion  of  the  cotton  traffic.  The  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  in  his  last  Report,  gives  the  following  table  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Indian  hemp.  The  average  weight  of  the  bales  is  800 
pounds. 

Teara.      United  Stateg.      France.       Great  Britain.    Otber  ConntrieB.       Total  ponndfl. 


1856 

20,474 

20468 

248,651 

1,045 

87,101,400 

1857 

81,740 

24,055 

242,770 

2,555 

90,336,000 

1858 

88.808 

21,814 

197,441 

4,809 

78.411,600 

1859 

27,735 

28,718 

891,741 

1,519 

134,909,400 

1860 

1,704 

88,804 

860,726 

2,113 

119,503,800 

1861 

16,501 

86,288 

801,798 

1,426 

106,802,400 

1862 

17,807 

28,780 

365,505 

12,573 

125,899,500 

1868 

16,120 

i;j,555 

707,078 

13,794 

224,864,100 

1864 

16,646 

7,933 

552,748 

161,832 

221.597,700 

1865 

28,804 

8,999 

754,714 

26,260 

245,688,100 

2U 
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The  importation  of  jute  into  the  United  States  is  already  very 

large.  The  extent  of  our  imports  is  shown  in  the  annexed  exhibit : 

Tears.  Ghmny-bags.      Pounds.      Yards  of  Gkumy-doth.      PoimdB.  Total  Weight 

1856  6,438.200  12,846.400   28.858.000  40.685,750  62.482.150 

1857  4.669.650   9.889.800   15.008.570  81.882.586  41.221.886 

1858  4.562.827   9.124.654   19.170.000  40.786.250  40.860.904 

1859  4.266.400   8.582.800   25.489.020  54.164.168  62.696.968 

1860  8.294.945  6.589.890   26.681.180  56.691.259  68.181.149 

1861  8.208.725  6.417.450    8.517.060  18.098,758  24,516.208 

1862  8.876.786  6.758.572    6.896.100  14,654.212  21,407,784 

1863  8,708,000  7.406.000     669.600  1.422.900  8.828.900 

1864  2.676.800  5,852,600     892.400  888.860  6.186.460 

1865  6,875,215  18,750.480    l,88i920  8.899.205  17,649.685 

In  1865,  305,106  bales  of  jute  were  imported  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  immediate  source  of  these  im- 
portations. 

From  India,  raw  material   .     8.641.200  pounda 

"  Great  Britain.    "       8,000.000      " 

"    manufactured  goods 24.000.000      " 

"    India  "  "      55.908.600      " 

Total 91,549,800 

The  Commissioner  very  justly  thinks  that  the  24,000,000  pounds 
of  Indian  iabrics  which  are  imported  from  England  should  be  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  The  raw  material  should  be  brought  di- 
rectly fron^  the  land  which  produces  it,  and  wrought  into  gunny-bags 
and  burlaps  in  our  own  factories.  This  would  not  only  secure  to  the 
United  States  the  profits  of  manufacture,  but  cheapen  the  product  and 
enlarge  our  trade  with  India.  But  perhaps  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  importing  jute.  It  is  thought  that  some  of  our  own 
lands  are  suited  to  the  production  of  Indian  hemp.  An  experiment 
whose  success  would  increase  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pros- 
perity of  the  country  ought  to  be  subjected  to  an  early  and  exhaus- 
tive trial^  It  may  be  found  that  the  lands  of  Southern  Missouri  are 
fit  for  the  growth  of  this  staple.  The  successful  culture  of  Indian 
hemp  in  this  State  would  confer  upon  St.  Louis  a  new&cility  for  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Flour  ought  to  be  one  of  our  largest  products.  Our  streams  fur- 
nish a  cheap  motive  power  and  the  means  of  transportation.  Our 
brands  are  the  best  in  the  Eastern  Markets.  Yet,  in  i860,  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  flour  mills  was  less  than  half  the  quantity  made  in  Illi- 
nois. 

The  annual  cost  of  imported  paper  is  millions  of  dollars.  Paper 
factories  would  not  only  save  our  citizens  this  ^reat  expense,  but  con- 
vert our  refuse  cotton,  flax,  straw  and  sorghum  into  sources  of 
wealth.  The  Spanish  atocha  or  esparto— 50,000  tons  of  which  are 
annually  imported  into  England  for  the  manufacture  of  paper — would 
doubtless  thrive-on  the  sterile  slopes  of  the  Ozark  range,  and  become 
an  important  and  industrial  interest. 

After  the  completion*of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Louis  will  become 
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an  entrepot  of  the  precious  metals  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the 
Roolyr  mountains.  Then,  if  the  interests  of  the  West  are  consulted, 
the  ^tional  Government  will  establish  in  this  city  a  branch  mint, 
and  individual  enterprise  will  erect  factories  in  which  silver  and  gold 
will  be  fashioned  into  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  watdies,  this  country  has  already  declared  its  independence 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  very  strange  if  American  ingenuity  and  taste  can- 
not equal  the  artistic  skill  of  the  Old  World  in  the  production  of 
jewelry. 

Thegranites  of  Missouri  are  coarse  and  strong.  They  would  make 
an  excellent  building  material  for  stores  and  public  edifices,  but  thus 
far  the  quarries  have  been  left  almost  untouched.  Marble  has  been 
brought  to  St.  Louis  from  Vermont,  and  yet  there  are  in  this  State 
numerous  beds  of  compact,  fine-grained,  and  durable  marble.  The 
colors  are  various :  white,  blue,  and  yellow  marbles  are  common. 
Other  varieties  are  clouded,  motled  with  pink  and  purple,  veined  with 
spar,  and  capable  of  high  polish. 

A  fine  lithographic  stone  is  found  in  Macon  County.  A  native 
specimen  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  foreign  article  has 
recently  been  exhibited  in  this  city.  Bavaria  may  find  a  rival  in  Mis- 
souri. If  the  rest  of  the  quarry  proves  to  be  as  good  as  the  sample, 
it  will  be  a  valuable  element  in  the  resources  of  the  State.  Litho- 
graphic stone  is  now  selling  in  this  market  at  from  10  to  30  cents  a 
pound.     Large  blocks  are  very  expensive. 

Missouri  ought  to  manufacture  her  own  paints.  The  material  is 
abundant.  Blue,  pink,  purple,  red,  yellow  and  white  paints  can  be 
made  from  the  mineral  which  our  own  soil  contains.  White  lead 
and  the  oxyde  of  zinc  can  be  made  in  illimitable  quantities  from  our 
own  materials.  The  supply  of  ochres,  bary  tes,  uranium,  manganese, 
cobalt,  red  chalk,  China  clay  and  terra  di  siena  exceeds  any  probable 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  paints. 

Fire-clay,  rivaling  the  best  deposits  of  Europe,  is  found  within 
four  miles  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  House.  The  bed  is  fifteen  feet 
thick,  and  very  extensive.  An  analysis  shows  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

SiUca 58,94 

Alomiiui,  with  some  peroxyde  of  iron 83,78 

Lime 1,17 

Magnoda atrace 

Water 10,04 

Total 99,78 

Fire-brick  made  of  this  clay  is  capable  of  resisting  very  high  tem- 
peratures. The  excellence  of  the  material  recommends  it  for  retorts, 
alembics,  crucibles,  and  furnaces.  The  kilns  of  this  manu&cture 
ought  to  be  far  more  numerous. 

Formerly,  fire-rock  was  brought  from  remote  States  for  the 
bloomaries  at  Ironton.  This  fire-rock,  imported  at  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense, seldom  lasted  more  than  five  months.    But  a  few  years  ago, 
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a  geological  examination  discovered  a  superior  quarry  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Ironton.  This  fire-rock  is  very  refractory,  and  often 
resists  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  for  17  months. 

Missouri  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  Lumber  and  transportation  are  cheap.  St.  Louis 
should  be  the  factory  and  emporium  of  every  kind  of  wood-work 
which  the  house  and  the  farm  require.  It  should  manufacture 
everything  from  a  chair  to  a  piano  —  from  a  hand-rake  to  a  patent 
reaper — from  a  wagon  to  a  rail-car.  In  1860,  the  value  of  the  fur 
niture  and  agricultural  machinery  produced  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
New  York,  was  respectively  $483,000,  $3,425,000,  and  $10,600,000. 
This  branch  of  manufactures,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  prominent 
industry  in  Missouri,  will  yet  increase  the  capital  of  the  State  by  an 
annual  product  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Adepts  consider  the  plastic  clay  which  is  found  at  Commerce  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Devonshire.  It  is  as  fine  and  almost  as  white  as 
flour.  The  best  potter's  clay  and  kaolin  exist  in  quantities  that  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  exhaustion.  All  this  State  needs  to  become  famous 
for  its  crockery  and  queen's  ware  is  skillful  labor  from  the  potteries 
of  Europe.  The  materials  and  capital  for  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain  are  abundant.     Art  alone  is  requisite. 

Near  Ste.  Genevieve  their  is  a  bank  of  saccharoidal  sand  which 
is  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  miles  in  extent.  The  mass  is  inexhaus- 
tible.    Two  analyses  give  the  following  result : 

SiUca 98,81  W.03 

Lime 0,92  0,98 

The  sand  is  very  friable  arid  nearly  as  white  as  snow.  It  is  not 
oxydized  or  discolored  by  heat,  and  the  glass  made  from  it  is  clear 
and  unstained.  One  firm  in  this  city  has  annually  exported  more 
than  3,500  tons  of  this  sand  to  the  glass  manufactories  of  Wheeling, 
Steubenville  and  Pittsburg.  The  possible  benefit  which  this  industry 
might  confer  upon  St.  Louis  may  be  inferred  from  the  statistics  of 
the  glass  manufactories  of  Pittsburg.  In  1666,  in  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  bottles  and  window  pains. 

The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  was. .  .  1,800 

"         "  tons  of  silica  eonamned 242,000 

"    amount  of  annual  wages $1,896,500 

"    value  of  annual  product $2,100,000 

There  are  also  19  manufactories  of  fiint  glass  in  which 

The  number  of  workmen  is 2,800 

"    amount  of  weekly  wages $19,000 

"    value  of  the  factories $1,298,000 

"    number  of  bushels  of  coal 2,095,800 

"    worth  of  yearly  product $2,000,000 

There  are  in  all  85  glass-works,  employing  a  capital  of  $6,800,000 

A  lai^e  portion  of  the  silica  used  in  the  glass-factories  of  Pitts- 
burg is  carried  from  Missouri.  Instead  of  incurring  the  expense  of 
two  transportations  and  paying  to  distant  establishments  the  cost  of 
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productioB,  our  own  faotories  oimht  to  meet  all  our  domestic  wants 
and  supply  the  markets  of  the  West 

There  hitve  been  repeated  instances  of  the  importation  of  lead 
from  New  York  into  Missouri.  While  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  is 
rich  with  incalculable  masses  of  galena,  we  satisfy  th^  demands  of 
our  internal  commerce  by  importations  from  the  Atlantic  frontier. 
There  is  no  article  made  of  lead  that  ought  not  to  be  produced  in 
our  own  factories.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  State  that  the  orders  of 
our  lead  market  should  be  filled  one  thousand  miles  from  its  own 
metropolis.  The  few  manufacturers  who  are  converting  our  native  ore 
into  the  commodities  of  commerce  are  rapidly  enriching  themselves. 

Our  iron  manufactures  are  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Missouri.  With  three  mountains  of  iron  in  our  midst,  we 
import  almost  all  our  hardware.  Ore  yielding  66  per  cent,  of  pure 
iron  can  be  bought  at  Pilot  Knob  for  11.50  per  ton.  At  St.  Louis, 
the  price  is  93.50  a  ton.  This  ore  is  carried  to  Pittsburg,  manu- 
factured into  nails,  reshipped  to  our  market,  and  sold,  exclusive  of 
freight,  for  $125  a  ton.  A  ton  of  pig  iron  is  sold  to  a  Boston 
manufacturer  for  $65.  It  is  shipped  to  its  destination  by  way  of 
New  Orleans.  At  the  Eastern  factory  it  is  wrought  into  files  and 
then  sent  back  to  the  starting  point.  One-half  of  the  material  is 
lost  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  the  half-ton  of  files  costs  the 
St.  Louis  merchant  more  than  $1,000. 

St.  Louis  imports  railroad  iron  from  Cambria,  Pa.  The  cost  at 
the  works  is  $85  a  ton :  the  freight  to  St  Louis  is  $20  a  ton.  Hence 
our  merchants  are  paying  more  than  $100  a  ton  for  railroad  iron 
which  home  manufactories  ought  to  supply  at  one-third  of  this  cost 
The  Union  Pacific  has  already  expended  $2,200,000  for  rails.  Two 
years  ago,  this  Company  paid  for  rails,  delivered  at  their  destina- 
tion, $140  a  ton.  The  present  price  is  $120  a  ton.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  railroads  of  Missouri  will  need,  during  the  year  1867,  50,- 
000  tons  of  railroad  iron.  This  will  cost,  at  the  low  average  of  $100 
a  ton,  $5,000,000.  The  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  in  our  own 
foundries  would  save  freight,  pay  the  price  of  manufacture  to  our 
own  machinists,  foster  domestic  industries,  and  invigorate  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  city.  These  are  only  representative  facts. 
Hundreds  of  such  illustrations  might  be  presented.  Our  iron-mills 
ought  to  be  equal  to  our  resources.  With  coal  and  wood  abundant 
and  cheap,  with  masses  of  ore  which  centuries  cannot  exhaust,  St 
Louis,  or  its  vicinity,  ought  to  be  the  great  central  machine-shop  of 
the  West.  Our  iron- works  should  rival  those  of  Pittsburg,  Birming- 
ham, and  Sheffield.  The  importation  of  iron  manufactures  into 
Missouri  should  speedily  cease.  Every  kind  of  tools  and  machin- 
ery, every  article  of  iron  or  steel,  from  the  hair  spring  of  a  watch 
to  the  largest  engine,  from  a  nail  to  a  20-inch  columbiad,  should  be 
fashioned  in  our  own  establishments. 

Sugar,  if  not  a  necessity,  is  one  of  the  prime  luxuries  of  life.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1865  was  about 
800,000,000  pounds.    New  York,  whose  refineries  exceed  in  capao- 
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ity  of  production  those  of  all  tho  rest  of  the  country,  compels  the 
other  States  to  pay  tribute  to  her  enterprise.  But  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  St.  Louis  has  made  creditable  pro^jress.  Under  pru- 
dent and  sagacious  management,  the  St.  Louis  Refinery — to  whose 
able  President  I  am  indebted  for  the  subsequent  facts — ^has  expanded 
into  an  establishment  whose  annual  transactions  amount  to  more 
than  ♦3»000,000.  In  1866,  it  refined  22,000,000  pounds  of  raw 
sugar.  The  cost  of  the  sugar  imported  into  the^  United  Stat-es  in 
1866  was— exclusive  of  the  import  of  three  cents  a  pound  payable 
in  coin — $40,000,000  in  gold.  Missouri  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  North  West  in  preventing  this  large  export  of 
treasure. 

France  and  Germany  manufacture  most  of  the  sugar  which  they 
use  from  beets  of  domestic  growth.  This  sugar  enjoys  no  immuni- 
ties. It  is  secured  against  foreign  competition  by  no  protective 
tarifi*.  It  is  subjected  to  the  same  duties  as  bhe  product  of  the  tropic 
cane.  And  yet  it  not  only  sustains  itself,  but  successfully  competes 
with  the  sugars  of  Cuba  and  Java.  Of  the  present  crop,  100,000,000 
pounds  will  be  exported  from  France  to  England.  There  is  no  need 
of  going  to  Havana  for  our  sugar.  Our  Western  prairies  can  equal 
the  saccharine  riches  of  the  Indies.  They  yield  as  fruitful  crops  of 
the  sugar  beet  as  France  or  Germany.  Analyses  made  at  Chicago, 
and  at  Washington  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  show  that  the 
American  beet  contains  as  large  a  percentage  of  pure  sugar  as  the 
European  beet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  American  beet 
can,  in  high  latitudes,  be  preserved  through  the  winter  uninjured. 
A  company,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000  has  purchased  2,000  acres  of 
land  in  Northern  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  raising  beets  and  manu- 
facturing sugar.  Tho  experiment  will  certainly  succeed,  if  the 
managers  are  careful  to  procure  proper  machinery,  skillful  labor  and 
scientific  supervision.  The  quantity  of  beet  sugar  which  the  West 
is  capable  of  producing  may  be  calculated  from  the  estimated  crop  of 
foreign  countries  in  1865  : 

Holand 10,000,000  pounds. 

Poland  and  Sweden 80,000,000 

Belgium 65,000,000 

Rusaia 100,000,000 

Austria 190,000,000 

ZoUVerein 370,000,000       " 

France 610,000,000 

Theaggregate i;865,000,000       " 

is  more  than  one-third  of  the  annual  consumption  of  Europe.  In 
1866,  the  sugar  crop  of  France  was  540,000,000  pounds. 

A  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  commensurate  with  the  area 
adapted  to  its  growth  would  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  West.  In  the  development  of  this 
new  growth,  Missouri  ouffht  actively  to  participate.  The  mildness 
of  our  dimate  is  the  only  obstacle  to  success.    The  temperature 
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must  be  sufficiently  oold  to  prevent  germination  during  the  winter 
months.  If  the  beet  sprouts,  it  becomes  unfit  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  Our  low  latitude  does  not  preclude  the  raising  of  the 
beet,  and  if  our  Winters  are  unfavorable  to  its  saccharine  qualities, 
the  crop  can  be  shipped  to  manufactories  further  North.  Apparently 
nothing  can  prevent  the  culture  of  the  beet  from  becoming  one  of 
the  most  profitable  resources  of  Missouri.  Beet  sugar  of  domestic 
manu£ictui  e  is  not  subject  to  any  excise.  Last  year,  a  company  of 
Germans,  in  Livingston  county,  Illinois,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar.  Mr.  Bender  gives  the  following  results  of  the  ex- 
periment. More  than  4^000  tons  of  beets  were  raised  from  400 
acres  of  land.  The  cost  of  cultivation  was  less  than  |4  a  ton.  The 
varieties  of  beet  were  the  "  Imperial"  and  "  White  Silesian."  The 
juice  contained  from  9  to  134  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  beets  yielded 
7^  per  cent,  of  superior  raw  sugar,  or  6  J  per  cent,  of  a  quality  fully 
equal  to  the  refined  "  B"  sugar  of  New  York  brand.  If  better  pro- 
cesses of  manufecture  had  been  used;  this  crop  of  beets  would  have 
produced  450,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  The  period  of  granula- 
tion varied  from  27  to  72  hours.  This  experiment,  conducted  under 
grave  difficulties,  justifies  sanguine  hopes  of  American  success  in  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  The  French,  who  make  $50,000,000 
worth  of  beet  sugar  annually,  claim  that  the  yield  of  beets  is  less 
fluctuating  and  more  profitable  than  that  of  sugar  cane. 

Sorghum,  too,  is  rich  in  saccharine  elements.  From  its  easy  cul- 
tivation and  great  productiveness,  this  vegetable  may  yet  become 
one  of  our  most  fruitful  sources  of  domestic  sugars.  The  yield  is 
from  120  to  350  gallons  of  juice  per  acre.  By  the  aid  of  late 
chemical  discoveries,  the  saccharine  matter  can  now  be  economically 
granulated.  Sugar  and  syrup,  refined  by  the  Clough  process,  are 
destitute  of  the  peculiar  acrid  taste  which  distinguishes  sox^hura.  If 
sugar  can  be  manufactured  from  this  material  as  cheaply  as  fVom 
cane  or  beet,  then  sorghum  will  at  once  become  one  of  the  heaviest 
and  most  valuable  staples  of  the  State.  The  quantity  of  sorghum 
which  Missouri  can  produce  is  almost  illimitable. 

By  an  improved  process  of  recent  discovery,  an  excellent  syrup 
can  be  profitably  made  from  corn.  A  bushel  of  com  yields  three 
gallons  of  syrup.  The  residuum  is  useful  for  fodder.  If  the  chem- 
ist could  only  convert  starch  into  sugar,  he  could  transmute  our 
cereals  into  a  wealth  surpassing  thej^olden  miracles  of  Midas.  Com 
would  no  longer  be  used  for  fuel.  But  sugar  can  be  made  firom  the 
juice  of  the  cornstalk.  There  is  now  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
sugar  in  the  Laboratory  of  Washington  University.  It  is  not  grape 
but  genuine  cane  sugar.  The  discoveries  of  chemistry  may  yet  ren- 
der this  an  extensive  and  lucrative  manafiustare.  but,  at  present, 
there  is  no  probability  that  com  will  supplant  the  cane  and  beet  in 
the  production  of  sugar. 

An  exclusively  agricultural  State  never  reaches  the  highest  material 
prosperity.  The  wealth  of  nations  is  largely  dependent  upon  variety 
of  industries.    A  diversity  of  occupations  creates  a  higher  social  in- 
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teliigence,  a  more  rapid  interchange  of  ideas  among  the  members  of 
a  community,  better  markets,  a  quicker  circulation  of  money, 
greater  economy  of  materiel,  and  ampler  internal  resources.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  re- 
cently communicated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  some 
very  significant  illustrative  statistics. 

The  quantity  of  food  annually  consumed  by  the  population  de- 
pendent upon  the  company  is  : 

Beef  Cattle 2,000  head  I  Swine 4,000  head 

Sheep  ...• 3,000     „    |  Flour 20,000 bbls. 

Johnstown  furnishes  a  ready  market  for  all  kin  js  of  agricultural 
products.  The  supply  of  butter,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand.  Large  quantities  are  imported  from  the 
neighboring  markets.  Unimproved  land  within  seven  miles  of  the 
Cambria  ftimaoes  is  worth  from  1150  to  $300  per  acre.  Similar 
land,  lying  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Iron  Works,  is  worth  but 
$20  per  acre.  The  effect  of  this  manufactory  upon  the  value  of 
real  estate  is  perceptible  fifly  miles.  In  1864  and  1865,  this  estab- 
lishment paid  to  its  workmen  $2,995,270.  As  the  earnings  of  a 
manual  laborer  are  mostly  expended  upon  the  means  of  living,  a 
large  proportion  of  this  great  aggregate  must  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  adjacent  farmers. 

This  instance  may  be  taken  as  a  general  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  any  kind  of  manufactory  upon  a  neighborhood.  Real  estate 
and  the  products  of  the  farm  are  always  lowest  where  manufactories 
do  not  exist.  Hence  the  people  of  Missouri  are  buying;:  the  manu- 
factures of  other  States  at  the  highest  prices,  and  paying  for  them 
with  agricultural  productions  at  the  lowest  rates.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  very  profound  study  of  political  economy  to  ascertain  that 
it  is  not  an  enriching  process  to  purchase  costly  foreign  flibrics  with 
cheap  domestic  harvests.  With  an  abundance  of  raw  material  at 
home^  we  are  paymg  external  manufacturers  high  prices  for  their 
goods  and  incurring  die  heavy  expense  of  transportation.  St.  Louis 
annually  imports  from  Boston  alone  about  $5,000,000  worth  of 
boots  and  shoes.  Instead  of  this  outlay,  other  communities  ought  to 
be  tributary  to  our  own  shoe  factories.  We  are  now  paying  out 
what  other  States  ought  to  pay  in.  The  great  value  which  industry 
adds  to  material  is  all  lost  to  us.  The  cost  of  production  impoverishes 
us  in  just  the  proportion  in  which  it  enriches  others. 

DiSerent  kinds  of  manufactories  utilize  the  various  raw  material 
of  the  State.  At  present,  only  the  leading  staples  can  bear  the  cost 
of  transportation.  Many  articles  of  economic  value  are  wasted, 
simply  because  there  is  no  home  consumption.  It  does  not  pay  to 
sena  them  to  a  remote  market — the  freight  consumes  all  the  profit. 
Missouri  loses  millions  of  dollars  every  year  by  this  waste  of  avail- 
able material.  In  a  community  where  manufactories  are  numerous 
and  varied,  no  commodity  is  lost.  Every  kind  of  raw  material 
which  has  a  c(Hnmercial  value  commands  its  price,  and  is  fabricated 
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into  articles  for  the  use  of  man.  A  thousand  substances  which  home 
manufactories  could  transform  into  useful  products  now  perish  un- 
used and  worthless. 

The  gravest  arguments  of  political  economy  urge  Missouri  to  be- 
come a  manufacturing  State.  By  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  we 
should  enhance  the  value  of  real  estate,  raise  the  price  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, furnish  employment  to  thousands  of  artizans,  utilise  all  our 
raw  material,  coin  into  wealth  the  labor  of  productlDn,  pay  to  our 
own  workmen  the  cost  of  fabrication,  save  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation from  remote  manufactories,  improve  our  own  markets,  se- 
cure the  golden  patronage  of  neighboring  States,  enlarge  the  amount 
and  quicKen  the  activity  of  capital,  increase  the  operations  and 
profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
and  promote  intercourse,  exchange  of  ideas,  and  the  progress  of 
Missouri  to  material  greatness. 


ART.  VI.-TEXAS  RAILROADS. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  Prof.  C.  Q.  Forshej  for  a  copy  of  his  able  report  to 
the  Mayor  of  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  "  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad,"  a  gigantic  enterprise,  but,  as  the  argument  shows,  en- 
tirely practicable,  and  promising  grander  results  than  were  ever  foreshad- 
owed b^  any  railroad  project  on  this  continent  To  have  projected  such  a 
road  will,  in  the  event  of  its  completion,  be  the  proudest  recollection  of  a 
long  and  useful  career,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  people  of  Texas 
are  fUlly  alive  to  the  importance  and  the  advantages  of  the  projected  rente, 
and  will  build  their  portion  of  it. 

This  report  was  presented  to  a  Railroad  Convention,  at  Tyler,  in  Smith 
county,  Texas,  in  September ;  after  its  publication,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  commended  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter. 

Accordingly  the  charter  was  granted  in  November  last,  the  preliminaiy 
stock  has  been  subscribed,  and  the  company  organized  on  the  Ist  of  June 
last  by  electing  Dr.  C.  G.  Young,  of  Cherokee  county,  president  He  has 
entered  upon  his  duties,  and,  from  his  great  experience  and  talents,  the 
public  are  confident  of  a  continued,  steady  progress  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  "  Galveston,  Houston  and  Great  Northern  Railroad/'  which 
Professor  Forshey  very  properly  calls  "  the  greatest  undeveloped  railroad 
enterprise  on  earth."— Editors  Review. 

Chappell  Hill,  Texas,  July  18, 1866. 
His  Honor  Chas.  M.  Leonabd,  Mayor  of  Galveiton, 

Sir, — The  unfortunate  accident  which  has  prevented  me  from  car- 
rying out  the  intentions  so  liberally  conceived  bv  your  Honor,  in 
having  the  city  corporation  represented  at  the  Railroad  Convention, 
to  meet  this  day  at  Rusk,  will  not  entirely  disable  me  from  present- 
ing to  your  Honor  the  outline  of  such  views  as  I  had  matured  for 
presentation  to  the  Convention.  They  will  be  placed  at  your  dis- 
posal on  my  return  to  the  city. 

Judging  from  the  call  of  the  Convention,  the  views  of  those  inter- 
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ested  do  not  extend  beyond  specific  limits,  Houston  and  Marshall, 
some  210  miles  apart. 

While  we  recognize  the  great  importance  to  commerce,  and  to  the 
development  of  our  interior  resources,  of  a  railroad  traversing  the 
qountry  between  the  important  points  named,  it  is  manifest  that 
neither  of  these  cities  is  a  proper  terminus  of  any  great  railroad. 
On  the  contrary,  Houston,  though  very  properly  the  great  railroad 
centre  for  Texas,  as  the  result  of  her  living  enterprise,  is  fifly  miles 
from  the  great  seaport  of  the  Gulf — the  city  of  Galveston ;  and 
Marshall,  a  most  flourishing  interior  town,  is  neither  on  sea  nor  river, 
and  could  only  furnish,  at  most,  an  intersection  with  another  road. 

These  seem  to  your  engineer  to  be  -  reasons  why  a  broader  view 
of  our  future  needs  and  capacities  should  prevail,  while  we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  encourage  the  effort  to  connect  the  enterprising 
towns  and  cities  and  fertile  counties  by  railroads. 

It  appears  to  me,  in  this  view,  to  be  practicable  and  highly  useful, 
while  we  are  effecting  the  local  connections,  to  so  r^;rulate  and  direct 
them  as  to  make  them  parts  of  a  great  system  of  railroads^  that  shall 
accomplish  much  greater  wants  than  local  convenience ;  that  shall  in 
time  tie  together  with  iron  bands  the  industrial  interests  of  our 
great  trans-Mississippi  territory. 

I  propose  then,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  exhibit  to  you  in  the  following 
pages  a  portion  of  such  a  system,  that  has  impressed  itself  upon  me 
in  some  years  of  reflection  upon  our  internal  improvements. 

Place  the  map  of  Texas  before  you,  and  beside  it  a  map  that  will 
enable  you  to  contemplate  the  whole  area  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  lying  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I. — ^The  railroad  system  of  the  States  fronting  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi has  been  pretty  well  developed.  AU  of  them  have  a  direc- 
tion nearly  east  and  west.     None  run  from  north  to  south. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  great  river  furnishes  transportation 
to  the  Gulf,  and  the  railroads  west  connect  with  those  east  of  the 
river.  But  when  you  reach  a  distance  of  300  miles  west,  there  is 
such  a  transformation  in  the  character  of  the  country,  as  to  pre  duc- 
tions,  adaptation  to  white  labor,  and  especially  to  raising  cereals,  as 
to  point  to  a  more  direct  outlet  to  the  Gulf. 

II. — Gralveston  Bay  presents  the  first  channel  and  harbor  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  great  seaport  city.  It  lies  about  midway  be- 
tween the  great  river  on  the  east  and  the  desert  portions  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi. 

The  belt  of  habitable  and  productive  agricultural  country  north 
of  the  Western  Gulf  has-  a  width,  east  and  west,  of  500  to  600 
miles,  and  extends,  with  sides  not  far  from  parallel,  to  the  British 
Territory,  some  1400  mileB. 

A  line  of  railroad  from  Galveston  Bay^  due  north,  would  nearly 
bisect  that  most  splendid  region  of  fertility  ;  and  at  no  point  on  the 
line,  even  to  latitude  49^  north,  would  the  distance  be  as  short  to 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Ghilf,  by  any  other  practicable  route,  as  that  tp 
this  terminus,  on  the  Gulf  at  Galveston. 
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Such  a  line  would  run  nearly  along  the  meridian  95°  west  from 
Greenwich,  or  18°  west  from  Washington.  Passing  from  Galves- 
ton, west  of  the  Bay,  it  would  deflect  to  the  west,  as  already  con- 
structed, to  Houston,  a  city  whose  enterprise  and  energy  have  made 
it  the  railroad  center  for  the  State,  despite  of  many  obstacles ;  it 
would  thence  pass  somewhat  to  the  east,  to  regain  the  line  indicated, 
and  to  diverge  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  Central  road,  crossing 
the  Trinity  somewhere  near  the  Carolina  Bluffs,  running  near  to 
Sumter,  Rusk,  Tyler ;  along  the  line  between  Hopkins  and  Titus, 
Lamar,  and  Red  River ;  and  would  cross  the  Red  Kiver  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Boggy;  thence  the  line  would  pass  up  the  Boggy 
northwest,  to  flank  the  mountains  called  "  Seven  Devils  ;'*  and  in- 
clining northeast,  cross  the  Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian, 
and  reach  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas ;  touching  then 
near  St.  Joseph,  and  possibly  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Great  Bend 
about  Omaha,  it  would  sweep  up  thiough  Ipwa  and  Minnesota,  along 
such  routes  as  experience  and  careful  observation  should  render  most 
eligible. 

Such  a  scheme  looks  stupendous,  but  it  is  no  chimera.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  road  would  probably  be  constructed  before 
the  middle  was  fairly  at  work,  and  would  meet  the  Southern  prog- 
ress more  than  half  way.  Greater  distances  are  already  traversed 
by  rail :  and  the  construction  of  this  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Let  us  not  spoil  it  by  struggles  to  accommodate  towns  or  neigh- 
borhoods ;  for  there  is  nothing  on  the  line  from  Houston  to  Kansas 
City  that  deserves  a  very  great  deflection  of  the  main  line. 

ni. — Directing  attention,  however,  to  Texas,  as  the  subject  of  our 
chief  interest,  ana  as  unquestionably  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  pre- 
posed  line  of  road,  however  far  extended,  we  first  consider  the  lines 
of  road  already  adopted  and  beyond  change.  A  single  trunk  from 
Galveston  to  Houston  has  one  track.  Time,  and  the  development 
of  Texas  resources,  will  demand  two  or  more  tracks ;  and  a  cause- 
vjay  across  the  West  Bay  to  connect  the  island  vnth  the  main  land. 

From  Houston  Uie  railroad  divergence  commences,  and  four  other 
roads,  already  constructed  to  some  distance,  depart  from  that  point 
and  Harrisburg,  a  few  miles  below.  Assuming  the  Central  Road 
as  the  prolongation  of  the  Galveston  and  Houston  Road,  there  are 
two  roads  departing  on  the  left  or  south-west  side,  and  only  one,  the 
New  Orleans  Road,  on  the  east  or  right.  In  fact  there  is  at  present 
no  road  taking  the  direction  indicated  by  our  proposed  line,  and  al- 
though two  have  been  chartered,  and  long  in  contemplation,  nothing 
substantial  has  yet  been  done  in  either.  •  I  propose  to  fill  this  o^ 
tuse  angle,  now  unoccupied,  by  the  ^  Galybston,  Houston,  and 

GrBAT   NORTHXRN  RAILROAD." 

A  road  having  the  location  I  have  indicated,  will  accomplish  for 
Houston  and  Jmurshall  all  they  really  want,  and  at  the  same  time, 
constitute  the  great  artery  I  have  suggested.  For  the  road  already 
constructed  from  Shreveport  to  Marshall  and  extending  due  west  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  Road,  will  intersect  it  somewhere  near  to  Tyler 
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and  not  seriously  increase  the  distance  her  citizens  and  freight  will 
have  to  travel.  Time  and  experience  would  indicate  when  the  shorter 
route  and  distance  would  pay  for  its  construction. 

Travel  and  Trade. — It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  friends  of  the 
Marshall  route  expect  the  very  opposite  result  from  that  we  most  de- 
sire, in  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Houston  by  way  of  Mar- 
shall to  Shreveport :  for  the  counties  hitherto  tributary  to  New  Or- 
leans, by  way  of  Red  River,  would  find  new  facilities  for  the  drain- 
age of  their  products  in  that  direction.  And  while  this  may  facili- 
tate the  local  interests  of  certain  counties  and  especially  certain  towns, 
the  prosperity  of  Texas,  as  a  whole,  would  not  be  enhanced. 

Whereas,  if  the  proposed  route  for  the  Great  Northern  road 
should  be  adopted,  the  counties  of  Hunt,  Van  Zandt,  Fannin,  Eauff- 
man,  Henderson,  Lamar,  Hopkins,  Smith,  Wood,  Cherokee,  Titus, 
Upshur,  Harrison,  Rusk,  Nacogdoches,  and  portions  of  those  front- 
ing Red  River  might  be  influenced  in  part  or  in  whole  to  turn  their 
trade  and  business  association  into  the  great  current  of  trade,  thus 
drifting  to  the  Gulf  at  Galveston.  That  this  effect  would  follow  will 
be  rendered  more  probable  when  we  compare  the  distances  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  getting  to  New  Orleans.  The  distance  from 
either  of  the  counties  named  to  New  Orleans  is  five  hundred  miles 
greater  by  way  of  Shreveport  and  Red  River,  than  to  Galveston  ;  and 
that  is  only  a  precarious  route,  never  reliable,  more  than  six  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  The  trip  would,  after  the  completion  of  the  local 
railroads,  be  not  less  than  five  days  to  New  Orleans,  against  one  day 
or  two  at  most  to  Galveston. 

The  planter  or  merchant  could  visit  Galveston  from  Paris  in  Texas, 
transact  his  business,  and  return  to  his  home,  before  he  could  reach 
New  Orleans  by  Red  River,  under  favorable  circumstances.  In  fact, 
during  half  the  year,  the  trip  to  New  Orleans  could  only  be  made 
by  way  of  the  Shreveport  and  Vicksburg  Railroad,  which  would  re- 
quire longer  time  than  by  Houston,  Orange  and  Berwick  Railroad. 

To  show  that  this  diversion  of  travel  and  trade  would  be  worth 
seeking,  it  is  but  necessary  to  refer  to  the  census  tables : 

The  population  of  the  16  counties  named,  was  134,000  souls  in 
1860,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  State  of  Texas. 

Their  wealth  and  the  productive  character  of  the  country  were  very 
great ;  both  these  and  the  population  will  increase  four-fold  in  the 
next  decade,  if  we  build  the  roads  we  have  been  elaborating. 

For  example,  these  sixteen  counties  had  in  1860,  a  value  in  live 
stock  of  about  $9,000,000.  They  produced  about  778,000  bushels 
of  small  grain,  and  over  5,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  96,000  bales 
of  cotton. 

If  we  add  to  these  testimonials  of  productive  wealth  and  industry, 
the  developments  made  during  the  unhappy  war,  of  the  manufactur- 
ing facilities  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district,  we  shall  find 
ample  encouragement  for  the  struggle  for  the  trade  of  so  rich  a  re- 
gion. Its  transit  to  any  other  port  is  unnatural :  and  it  stands  ready 
like  the  waters  of  a  mill-dam,  whenever  the  mill-race  is  open — the  ^ate 
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of  the  forehay  raised — to  rush  down  into  the  lap  of  the  sea,  at  Gal- 
veston. 

MiNKEALS. — ^In  contemplating  the  future  patronage  of  such  a  rail- 
road we  cannot  attach  too  high  importance  to  the  great  mineral  wealth 
of  a  portion  of  this  district  mat  will  be  directly  tributary  to  it.  For 
a  belt  of  iron  hills  that  run  from  north-east  to  south-west  nearly 
across  the  State  of  Texas,  and  having  a  breadth  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles,  would  be  crossed  by  the  track  of  the  road  in  Smith  and  Cher- 
okee counties.  These  pass  from  Davis  and  Bowie  counties  on  the 
borders  of  Arkansas,  and  cross  the  Trinity  in  Anderson  and  Leon 
counties;  and  for  one  hundred  miles  length  of  this  road,  would  dis- 
charge their  treasures  upon  its  rails. 

The  iron  they  bear  is  of  great  richness ;  and  upon  thorough  tests 
made  under  my  direction,  during  the  Confederate  regime,  were  found 
to  have  the  highest  degree  of  toughness  and  malleability.  The  quan- 
tity passes  all  demands  of  Texas  and  her  trade,  for  a  thousand  years 
in  the  future. 

The  same  hills  yield  the  native  ochres  in  unlimited  quantities :  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  crude  copperas,  also,  in  ledges  and  strata,  needing 
but  little  labor  in  the  mining  and  bringing  to  market 

Those  hills  are  fi»rest-covercd,  chiefly  with  pines,  but  the  many 
other  timbers  needed  in  the  arts  and  useful  as  fuel  in  the  furnaces. 

The  valleys  between  these  hills  are  fertile,  and  are  supplied  with 
perennial  streams  of  pure  water.  No  portion  of  the  salubrious  cli- 
mates of  Texas  ha3  better  demonstrated  its  healthfulness  than  those 
regions.  We  iience  believe  that  the  day  is  not  distant,  should  we  ap- 
preciate our  own  great  wants,  to  the  extent  of  undertaking  a  proper 
outlet  for  that  mineral  wealth,  when  those  hills  will  be  populous  with 
engines,  machinery,  the  hum  of  industry,  and  manufacturing  towns 
and  citied.  ^ 

KocK. — Along  the  whole  line  of  the  route,  afler  reaching  a  short 
distance  interior,  building  rock,  both  of  sandstone  and  limestone, 
abounds ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  our  cities  of  Qalveston  and  Hous- 
ton, and  even  our  towns  further  interior,  consume  the  lime  and  ce- 
ment of  the  far  New  England  States,  we  perceive  an  element  of 
wealth  in  this  business  alone. 

Coal. — ^The  coal  of  Texas,  so  far  as  the  route  is  concerned,  is  all 
Lignite,  and  thus  far  has  not  been  made  very  valuable  in  the  arts. 
We  have  an  abiding  faith  that  these  abundant  and  accessible  strata 
of  carbon  will  yet  be  reduced  to  a  valuable  fuel,  and  be  placed  in  the 
market  beside  the  heavier  and  more  perfectly  formed  coal. 

Both  Lignite  and  building  rocks  abound  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Trinity 
river,  in  the  \icinity  of  the  crossing. 

Materials  avd  Tap  Roads. — Whenever  the  main  trunk  road  shall 
be  established,  and  its  construction  commenced  the  neighborhoods 
making  connections  will  start  their  enterprises ;  and  the  trunk  itself 
would  not  be  completed,  before  its  own  sphere  of  usefulness  is  nearly 
doubled,  by  the  aid  of  lateral  roads. 

But  this  need  not  be  elaborated. 
VOL.  iv.-No.  ni.  15 
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KXTBK8ION  OF  THE  ROAD  NORTH  OF  TEXAS. 

As  estimated  above,  the  district  of  habitable  and  productive  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  has  a  limit  on  its  western  verge, 
nearly  north  and  south ;  and  that  limit  is  not  far  from  longitude  5^^ 
west  from  Washington,  or  98**  west  from  Greenwich,  from  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  to  the  United  States  northern  boundary  at  49^. 

Its  natural  commercial  outlet,  seaward,  is  unquestionably  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  while  it  will  be  admitted  that  water  trans- 
portation is  cheaper  than  rail,  and  that  much  of  this  region  will  send 
its  heavy  freights  by  way  of  the  Mississippi's  tributaries  that  flow  near- 
ly all  at  right  angles  across  the  belt  described,  into  the  father  of  waters, 
and  by  his  channel  to  the  gulf ;  it  has  been  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  20  years  that  rivers  are  easily  robbed  of  their  travel,  and 
a  vast  proportion  of  their  freights,  by  any  means  that  warrants  expe- 
dition ;  and  that  railroads  and  canals  have,  as  they  will  in  the  future, 
drawn  after  them  the  freights  of  the  country,  despite  the  best  river 
channels. 

For  example : 

The  census  tables  exhibit  the  following  result  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  its  great  tributaries,  and  the  railways  and 
canals  eastward,  for  the  freights  of  the  West : 

RECEIPTS   AT   NEW   ORLEANS. 
WhMt,  Bki.         Fkrar.         Com,  ska.         Oata,  bIbb. 
1847     888,649       1,617,675    8,006,086  588,887 

1860       18,116  965,890    1,758,181  659,550 

This  exhibit  is  the  more  impressive,  when  we  show  the  relative 
amounts  of  these  articles  produced,  say  between  1850  and  1800,  in 
the  United  States : 

Wheat  Corn. . 

1850 99,951,012    691,610,921 

I860 ; 172,084^1    886,404,593 

While  other  products  bore  like  proportions. 

The  railways  aad  canals  have  triumphed.  Let  us  furnish  railways 
and  canals,  shorter  by  s^me  hundreds  of  miles,  iand  make  reprisals 
for  the  gulf,  and  turn  in  the  southward  direction  a  thousand  new 
sources  of  productive  industry,  that  su^  enterprises  are  sure  to  call 
into  being. 

The  route  is  shorter, — the  vicissitudes  of  surfaoe  are  gentler, — the 
climates  are  milder,  and  much  of  the  region  traversed  is  infinitely 
more  fertile  than  th6se  on  the  routes  to^the  Atlantic 

GENERAL  CHABACTER  AND  TOPOGBAPHT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

No  route  yet  projected  for  a  railroad  has,  for  the  like  distance,  so 
uniform  and  gentle  a  sur&ce  of  country.  Nearly  its  whole  line 
may  be  constructed  for  a  minimum  of  grading,  grades  and  bridges. 

From  Houston  to  Red  River  will  measure  alx^ut  280  miles ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  that  portion  traversing  the  Iron  Hills,  the  en- 
tire distance  is  undulating,  without  being  abrupt.  More  than  half 
the  distance  is  timbered  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  distance,  proba- 
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bly  half,  the  forest  belts  abound  with  timbevvalaable  and  essential 
to  the  U8^  of  the  rich  prairies  beyond. 

INDIAN   TBRRITORY. 

That  portion  of  the  Territory  west  of  Arkansas  belonging  to  the 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  has  an  area 
of  about  50,000  square  nailes,  nearly  all  of  it  fertile,  and  most  of  it 
very  fertile  country.  They  express  their  willingness  to  grant  the 
right  of  way  for  a  railroad  such  as  we  contemplate.  Whether  they 
would  grant  lands  in  assistance  is  not  well  known. 

The  industry  of  the  people  of  that  Territory  is  not  very  promis- 
ing ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  tempting  beauty  of  the  country  will 
invite  offers  for  white  colonization  and  citizenship  that  the  red  man 
will  not  long  refuse,  and^  that  the  whole  country  will  be  developed 
by  Caucasian  enterprise  that  will  furnish  patronage,  in  both  travel 
and  freights,  and  in  contributions  of  both  land  and  money,  towards 
their  construction. 

But  with  a  population  of  only  65,000  souls,  largely  decreasing 
annually,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Indian  will  long  maintain  his 
organized  government  over  an  area  large  enough  for  miHions. 

it  may  safely  be  relied  upon  that  the  Indian  Territory  west  of 
Arkansas,  with  its  undulating  expanses  of  prairie,  and  skirts  of 
woodland,  and  unsurpassed  fertility,  will  contribute  vastly  to  the 
patronage  of  the  proposed  railway. 

The  distance  through  the  Indian  Territory  is  220  miles,  and,  in 
two-thirds  of  this  entire  distance,  there  need  be  scarce  a  deflection, 
a  high  grade,  or  a  bridge,  except  the  one  across  the  Arkansas  river, 
that  would  sensibly  swell  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  road. 

KANSAS   AND   THB  SOUTH-WEST   MISSOURI   RAILROAD. 

The  route  throuch  this  State,  Kansas,  will  pass  very  near  the 
western  border  of  Missouri,  and  might  require  to  pass  within  her 
limits.  The  trunk  of  the  South-west  Missouri  Railroad,  (the  proper 
title  is  not  before  me,^  would  be  intercepted  near  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  that  State.  And  from  this  junction  down  near  the  north 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  perhaps  within  her  border,  the  two  roads 
would  have  a  common  track. 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  road  likely,  first  of  all  nor- 
thern routes,  to  command  catpital  for  extension  be^tond  the  habitable 
regions  f>f  our  belt,  towards  the  Pacific,  a  good  reason  may  be  per- 
ceived why  its  tread  should  be  kept  within  that  belt  till  it  approaches 
the  latitude  of  its  destination.  For  no  engineer  familiar  with  the 
topography  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain,  Nevada,  and  coast  chains^ 
of  mountains,  would  hazard  his  reputation  upon  the  practicability 
of  constructing  and  operating  at  all  seasons  any  of  the  routes  north 
of  the  Gila  river.  This  no  one  knows  better  than  Gen.  Fremont, 
the  President  of  the  South-west  Missouri  Road,  who  nearly  perished 
in  his  attempt  at  an  exploration  of  a  route  through  New  Mexico 
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and  the  new  State  of  Colorado.  This  is  named  the  "  Albuquerqae 
route." 

Through  the  hilly  portions  of  the  Indian  nation — ^properly  the 
Ozark  range — there  are  distributed  the  greatest  mines  of  mineral 
wealth.  In  fact,  this  range  furnishes  a  protrusion  of  an  older  geo- 
logical formation,  laden  with  its  wealth  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
and  salines,  that  constitutes  one  of  the  best  considerations  for  the 
route  of  the  railroad  we  have  proposed.  All  these,  and  others, 
doubtless,  which  we  dream  not  of,  will  be  developed,  and  thus  invite 
a  dense  population,  even  to  that  portion  of  the  region  deemed  the 
least  inviting ;  for  like  the  iron  hills  of  Texas,  the  climate  is  salu- 
brious, the  waters  pure  and  transparent,  and  the  valleys  productive. 

The  borders  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  adjacent  abound  in  the  same 
minerals,  and,  like  this,  furnish  timber  (pines  and  oaks)  in  unlimited 
abundance. 

Of  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  measures  more  than  100,000 
square  miles,  only  about  40,000  to  45,000  are  embraced  in  the 
habitable  belt,  as  described  above.  In  1 860  this  area  contained 
100,000  population,  and  the  past  five  years  have  doubled  the  num- 
ber. As  ^st  as  timber  can  be  grown  or  transported  to  her  vast 
prairies,  she  will  develop  her  unsurpassed  fertility  and  give  ample 
patronage  to  the  railroad  to  the  Gulf.  Her  rivers,  part  of  the  year 
navigable,  will  add  their  contributions,  and  the  railway  laterals  from 
the  we^t  will  develop  new  channels  of  industry.  Her  small-grain 
crop  in  18G0  was  near  300,000  bushels,  and  her  corn  600,000.  Her 
live  stock  was  worth  $3,500,000,  and  her  slaughtered  meats  reached 
half  a  million  head.  You  may  safely  double  her  products  for  the 
next  census. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Missouri  river  here  is  reached  by  our  route  at  the  city  of 
Kansas,  and  will  add  with  her  tributaries  above  this  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  most  profitable  navigation. 

Time,  surveys,  and  experience  will  teach  as  where  to  cross  about 
Kansas  City,  and  whether  to  keep  our  direct  line  along  meridian  18^ 
west,  or  keep  up  the  river  on  the  east  side,  along  a  well  known  and 
partly  constructed  line  to  St.  Joseph,  where  it  would  intersect  the 
great  road  from  the  Mississippi,  known  as  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad. 

Having  intersected  the  Great  Pacific  at  or  near  Kansas,  and  at 
this  point  embraced  the  road  to  Omaha,  in  Nebraska,  our  '^  Great 
Northern  Road"  reaches  the  Southern  limits  of  Iowa,  with  a  trade 
and  number  of  connections  that  makes  it  the  greatest  route  of  travel 
and  trade  in  America. 

IOWA. 

Should  the  proposed  route  cross  the  Missouri  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Kansas  and  the  Platte,  as  would  be  likely,  it  would  deploy 
to  the  eastward,  and  pass  up  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Platte  and  the  Grand  Rivers,  and  then,  bearing  slightly  westward, 
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would  lie  along  the  crest  line  between  the  Sioux  passing  into  the 
Missouri  and  the  Des  Moines  passing  to  eastward  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  would  thus  reach  the  northern  boundary  of  Iowa,  latitude 
43^  north,  without  a  single  bridge  of  any  magnitude,  and  with 
moderate  grades,  over  a  rolling  country  of  great  beauty  and  fertility. 

A  survey  and  other  considerations  might  continue  this  deflection 
eastward  from  the  southern  border,  so  as  to  pass  the  road  through 
the  City  of  Des  Moines,  the  present  State  Oapitai,  and  keep  its 
track  between  the  waters  of  the  Iowa  and  Des  Moines  Rivers. 

Whatever  might  be  its  route,  the  road  would  traverse  a  fertile 
and  already  populous  region,  and  must  deflect  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  the  vast  tcade  it  now  sends  towards  the  Atlantic  by  longer 
routes. 

From  the  point  where  this  track  would  cross  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  say  4C  dog.  north,  the  distance  to  that  city,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  would  be  greater  by  200  miles  than  to  the  Gulf  coast  at  Gal- 
veston. And  the  transit  east  would  bo  over  roads  that  cost  $30,000 
per  mile,  instead  of  $20,000,  the  probable  average  cost  of  the  route 
from  Galveston.  Besides,  the  vicissitudes  of  season  in  that  climate 
are  such  as  to  wear  out  and  deteriorate  the  roads — the  bed,  the  iron, 
the  bridges  and  the  equipment,  at  a  rate  unknown  to  the  Southern 
latitudes.  These  considerations  must  give  a  great  advantage  to  the 
road  we  propose,  and,  as  a  consequence,  attract  to  it  the  capital  re- 
quired for  its  construction. 

MINMB80TA. 

From  the  p^^int  where  the  proposed  route  would  penetrate  this 
border  State,  on  latitude  43  deg.  20  min.,  to  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  United  States'  possessions,  about  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in 
-latitude  4^  deg.,  our  information  of  the  topography  of  the  country 
is  much  less  complete.  That  portion  lying  south  of  Lake  Itasca 
would  not  differ  much  from  the  country  already  described.  • 

This  source  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  Lake  Itasca,  lies  on  the 
border  of  the  primary  formation,  and  from  thence  north,  the  coun- 
try is  more  broken  and  less  adapted  to  agriculture.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  for  many  years  it  will  not  require  railroads  for  the 
transit  of  its  trade.  In  fact,  the  climate  becomes  so  rigorous  as  to 
forbid  a  dense  population.  , 

But  from  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  in  fact  from  the  Saulk  Rapids, 
which  would  not  be  distant  from  our  proposed  route  southward,  the 
country  will  need  and  demand  some  such  outlet  for  its  trade  and 
productions. 

In  fact,  if  the  route  by  way  of  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa,  should  be  pre- 
ferred, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  eastward  deflection  should  be 
continued,  and,  sweeping  up  to  the  Minnesota  river,  take  its  valley 
from  the  groat  bend  at  Mankato,  and  make  the  terminus  at  St. 
PauPs,  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  rivers  of  this  hyperborean  region  are  liable  to  low  water  and 
to  being  ice-bound  so  lai*ge  a  portion  of  the  year,  that  the  early  con- 
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struction  of  Railroads  becomes  a  necessity.  The  natural  head  of 
navigation,  and  the  oentre  of  a  most  flourishing  agricultural  popula- 
tion, with  unlimited  future  promise,  would  seem  an  appropriate 
place  for  the  terminus  of  the  stupendous  enterprise  we  have  pro- 
posed; and  here  for  the  present  we  would  close  our  self-imposed 
task. 

Having  projected  a  route  for  a  Railroad  of  not  less  than  1,000 
miles  in  length,  no  portion  of  which  is  built  except  that  from  Gal- 
veston to  Houston,  I  respectfully  submit  it,  with  the  reasons  for  its 
construction  to  your  honor,  as  Mayor  of  the  city  at  its  Gulf  ter- 
minus ;  and  through  you  to  the  reading  and  thinking  men,  farmers, 
planters,  merchants,  capitalists  of  the  country,  «s  well  as  to  the 
legislature  of  our  ''  Giant  State  "  of  Texas. 

1  remain,  very  respectfully,  Mayor  Leonard,  your  fellow-citizen, 
Caleb  G.  Forshet,  Civil  Engineer. 

P.  S. — Before  completing  this  memoir,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  from  whose  deliberations  I  was 
debarred  by  an  accident. 

Their  conclusions  have  not  materially  altered  my  views,  which  you 
will  perceive  were  based  on  wider  grounds  than  the  benefit  of  any 
special  locality.  While  I  shall  accept  their  politeness  in  placing  me 
on  one  of  the  Committees,  and  co-operate  with  them  in  their  effort 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  I  shall  hope  they  will 
80  frame  any  charter  they  may  apply  for,  that  the  stockholders  may 
direct  and  deflect  to  the  most  eligible  and  profitable  line.  I  think 
the  considerations  presented  herein  when  duly  weighed  ought  to  have 
sufficient  force  to  waive  local  convenience  in  favor  of  a  great  general 
enterprise.  C.  G.  Forshbt. 

We  find  in  the  Houston  Journal  of  a  late  date  a  short  address  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  road  by  Prof.  P.,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  in  this  connection.  Being  called  on  by  the  meeting  he  re- 
sponded as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  indicates  its 
.  great  railroad  routes.  Men  of  knowledge  should  be  guided  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  dispose  their  great  under- 
takings for  internal  commerce  accordingly.  The  Trans.  Miss,  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  a  belt. of  habitable  country  about  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  wide  and  some  1400  miles  long,  bounded 
South  by  the  gulf,  and  North  by  the  British  possessions;  East  by 
the  great  river,  and  West,  about  longitude  99  dec.  West,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  river.  West  of  this  boundary,  the  American  desert 
lies,  several  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  scarcely  habitable  for  the 
white  man.  The  meridian  of  95  deg.  west  divides  this  noble  Empire 
of  fertility  nearly  in  equal  parts,  and  traverses  a  country  without 
mountains  or  even  abrupt  hills. 

It  passes  between  longitude  of  Galveston  and  Houston,  touches 
near  Rusk  and  Tyler  in  Texas,  and  crosses  Red  River  near  the 
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mouth  of  the  Boggy,  the  Arkansas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian,  the 
Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  150  miles  west  of  St.  Paul's 
in  Minnesota.  Every  portion  of  the  line  will  some  day  teem  with 
population ;  and  at  every  point  its  distance  to  the  gulf  is  shorter 
than  to  the  Atlantic  by  some  hundreds  of  miles.  This  is  the  line 
which  I  have  delineated  as  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  the 
greatest  Railway  on  the  Continent.  One  which  shall  in  time  control 
the  commerce  of  at  least  half  the  Eastern  side  of  the  belt  described, 
and  the  whole  of  the  west  side,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  converge 
all  the  local  routes  along  its  margins,  and  arrest  the  vast  commerce 
and  travel  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  west  of  the  desert,  and 
drain  into  the  gulf  and  its  Texas  cities,  now  in  their  infancy,  the  wealth 
of  an  Empire.  This  need  be  no  dream.  If  the  men  of  this  age  will 
but  appreciate  the  greatest  undeveloped  enterprise  on  earth,  ten 
years  may  see  the  first  tract  of  this  stupendous  work  laid  down,  and 
the  double  daily  trains  plying  upon  it.  If  Texians  will  awake  to 
their  great  privileges  aud  powers,  and  the  bayonets  which  now  hold 
their  giant  powers  trembling,  uncertain  of  the  future,  will  permit, 
they  can  and  they  will  build  their  portion  of  the  Road  in  five  years ; 
and  the  forces  and  interests  now  at  work  beyond,  will  meet  them  at 
the  River,  by  the  time  they  reach  that  boundary  of  our  State. 

How  and  when  can  it  be  done?  The  times  are  not  propitious  for 
commencing  though  we  have  great  expectc^tion  that  they  will  soon 
be  better.  The  political  prospect  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  order  of 
Gen.  Griffin,  abolishing  trial  by  jury  of  peers,  the  bulwark  of  civil 
liberty  for  five  hundred  years  were  brightening ;  and  we  hope  will 
soon  be  bright  again.  But  all  we  can  do  under  such  circumstances 
will  be  to  our  credit.  We  can  prepare  the  way,  and  act  as  if  we 
knew  our  powers.  Those  who  can  show  energy  and  enterprise  under 
*such  circumstances,  will  vindicate  their  manhood  and  command  the 
respect  of  their  oppressors.  Let  us  expend  but  little  in  the  prelimi- 
naries till  the  horizon  is  brighter. 

In  the  meimtime  I  present  you  the  following  scheme  for  building 
the  Road.  Give  it  a  land  basis :  to  effect  this, — 1st.  Appropriate  lo 
the  survey  of  two  lines  twenty  miles  apart,  afier  thorough  digestion 
of  routes,  a.  sufficient  sura  to  make  the  surveys.  2d.  Prepare  topo- 
graphic maps  and  submit  them  to  the  land  owners  along  the  routes^ 
and  propose  conditional  subscription  of  lands,  say  to  the  amount  of 
one-half  lands  within  six  miles;,  one-fourth  within  twelve,  one-sixth 
within  eighteen,  one-tenth  within  twenty^four,  including  unimproved 
lands  only;  and  let  those  who  subscribe  most  command  the  location 
of  the  Road.  3d.  Locate  as  soon  as  possible.  4th.  Survey  all  the 
lands,  and  secure  deeds,  and  make  maps.  Get  alternate  lots  upon  a 
system  of  survey  adopted  in  advance,  and  number  and  color  the  lots 
owned  by  the  company.  6th.  Upon  this  showing  borrow  money, 
pledging  the  lands  for  payment;  then  put  the  lands  in  market  as 
they  may  be  required  to  pay  interest,  say  twenty  years.  6th.  Build 
the  road  by  contract  given  in  each  county  along  the  line,  to  enable 
the  people  to  make  money  by  working  upon  it.    8th.  Buy  your  iron 
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only  A8  you  are  ready  for  it,  and  offer  a  premium  for  Texas  iron. 
9th.  Establish  car  manufactories  alont^  the  line,  and  offer  induce- 
ments to  domestic  manufactures,  and  commence  work  at  several 
points,  at  the  same  time  give  assurance  of  early  completion.  Let 
the  spade  and  the  axe  and  the  hammer  be  plying  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  line  as  soon  as  the  survey  can  be  made.  I  submit 
in  this  outline  the  considerations  that  influenced  me  in  the  original 
delineation  of  this  route,  and  the  scheme  by  which  I  think  it  may  be 
promptly  built. 


ART.  VII. -DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— CX)TTON  AND  THE  OOrTON  TRADE. 
The  dose  of  the  commercial  year  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Slst  of 
August,  will  furnish  us  with  an  immense  amount  of  statistics  for  this  and 
succeeding  numbers  of  the  Review.  At  present  our  sources  of  information 
will  not  enable  us  to  make  up  complete  estimates,  but  we  annex  the  report 
of  the  New  York  Financial  Chronicle,  which  shows  the  receipts  and  exports 
to  latest  dates : 

BECEIPTS   AND    BXPOBTS  OP  COTTON  (BALES)  SINCE    SEPT.  1,  AND  STOCKS 
AT  DATES  MENTIONED. 


PORTS. 

Beoelved 

BiDOe 

Bept.  1. 

■XFOBTBD  BlKCl  BBPT.  1  TO— 

Ship- 
ments to 
North'n 

Porta. 

Great 
Britain. 

France. 

Other 
For'gn. 

Total 

Stock. 

New  OrlflAD!^  Auir,  S8 

MoWle.  Ailg.  *S 

713,092 
S80.149 
157,798 
389.963 
178,997 

408,531 
145,643 
75,547 
108.693 

180,853 

4,869 

8,634 

960 

*  98,460" 

54,506 
8,606 
1,835 

■9,897' 
66,858 

618,878 
153,401 

80,896 
109,661 

68,930 

468,660 

8,019 

584 

18,011 

38,970 

!M5,687 
61,838 
87,897 

183,880 
90,983 

"'40,889 
87,680 
91,883 

16,978 
^889 

ChAirletion,  Aug.  %\ 

SiiL?fttjriab,  An^.  SS 

688 
1,668 

TexBA,  Aug  Ifl 

4,599 

New  York,  Auxr.  BO* 

Florid*    -^nir  3S+ 

119,601      874^,843 
67,557         8,091 
88,168            584 

106,388       18,011 
88,114  1     97,863 

48,000 
14S 

North  CftifolU*,  Aug.  80  ... 

VlfiTlaia,  Auff.  30 

OUie  r  porti^^  Aog.  30* 

418 

$16,000 

Total 

1,871,896 

1,311,908 

198,147 

186,809 

1,645,549 

787,718 

90,910 

We  have  jnst  receired  the  issue  of  the  same  valuable  joomal  for  Septem- 
ber 7th,  which  contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  cotton  business : 

There  is  a  quite  a  larpfe  decrease  in  the.  receipts  of  cotton  this  week  from 
all  ports,  the  total  reaching  only  5,180  bales  (against  6,716  bales  last  week, 
6,161  bales  the  previous  week,  and  6,880  bales  three  weeks  since.)  As  the 
new  crop  is  now  beginning  to  arrive  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  the  receipts 
of  the  ports  graduflllj  increase.  The  exports  from  all  ports  continue  ex- 
tremely small,  the  total  for  the  week  amounting  to  only  1,579  bales,  against 
3,110  bales  last  week  and  1,903  bales  the  previous  week.  For  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1866  the  shipments  of  cotton  from  all  the  ports  amounted 
to  30,400  bales.    The  total  foreign  exports  from  the  United  States  since 

*  The  receipts  given  for  tbeee  ports  are  only  the  ehlpmenta  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
ftc^ot  otherwise  enumerated. 

t  These  are  the  receipts  at  all  the  ports  of  Florida  to  Angmst  3,  except  Apalacfaicola,  which 
are  only  to  July  36. 

X  Betimated.    The  stock  at  New  York  is  also  estimated. 
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September  Ist  are  now  1,546,788  bales,  aiJ^aiiiBt  1,550,000  boles  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  the  stocks  at  all  the  ports  reach  only  74,460  bales, 
against  281,179  bales  at  the  same  time  in  1866. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  commercial  year  may  be  placed  in  round  num- 
bers at  1,875,000  bales.  The  exports  to  foreign  countries  diow  a  slight  de- 
crease from  last  year.  We  commence  the  new  cotton  year  with  a  very  light 
stock  on  hand,  say  75,000  bales  against  281,079  bales  same  time  last  year, 
but  this  difference  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  prospect  of  a  larger 
crop  than  was  produced  in  1866-'67. 

Estimates  as  to  the  growing  crop  are  very  cautiously  advanced,  the  data 
at  hand  being  by  no  means  reliable,  and  accounts  from  the  South-west  of 
extensive  disasters  from  rain  and  the  worm  needing  confirmation.  It  is  now 
said  that  the  appearance  of  a  species  of  inesct  known  as  the  "  ichneumon  fly," 
has  filled  the  hearts  of  the  South-western  sufferers  with  renewed  hope  and 
gladness,  as  it  is  known  to  be  a  merciless  and  unrelenting  enemy  to  the 
cotton-worm  nnd  will  doubtless  soon  exterminate  them.  The  thoughtful 
writer  of  the  annual  statement  for  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current  says  on 
the  subject  of  the  growing  crop : 

As  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year  conflicting  estimates  are  made  of  the 
maturing  crop.  While  there  is  no  reliable  data  for  calculation,  which  may 
not  be  entirely  overthrown  or  greatly  modified  by  later  developments,  some 
parties  have  no  lack  of  figures  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  their  conclu- 
sions. Others  arrive  at  a  result  by  a  much  shorter  and  less  laborious  pro- 
cess. There  is,  however,  a  public  opinion  in  relation  to  this  matter,  which 
is  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  ot  consideration.  Referring  to  this,  we  find 
that  the  prevailing  impression  in  our  cotton  circles  is  that  the  crop  will  be 
from  2  to  2^  millions  of  bales.  Both  factors  and  buyers  who  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  moderate  in  their  viewsJean  to  the  average.  The  firm  believers 
in  the  ravages  of  the  worms  on  ffie  uplands  as  weu  as  on  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  regard  two  millions  aa  an  extreme  outside  rate.  The  skeptics 
on  the  other  hand  say  that  the  Liverpool  estimate-makers  who  predict  three 
millions  are  more  nearly  correct.  As  moderate  men  we  are  inclined  to  fall 
in  with  those  who  predict  2i  millions,  but  have  no  more  intelligence  from 
the  country  than  others  to  impart  to  our  view  any  particular  weight.  The 
worms  have  not  yet  completed  their  work ;  the  diminution  from  overfiows 
is  not  yet  determined ;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fall  season  have  not  yet  been 
met ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  definitely  known  how  much  greater  breadth 
of  land  has  been  planted.  The  whole  matter  is  involved  in  uncertainty  and 
estimates,  from  whomever  they  come,  should  be  distrusted  accordingly. 

The  first  receipt  of  new  crop  consisted  of  five  sacks  in  the  seed  wMch  was 
sent  up  from  the  lower  coast  to  be  ginned  here  and  came  to  hand  on  the  18th 
of  August ;  but  the  first  merchantable  from  the  Mississippi  valley  was  one 
from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Victor  Meyer,  Concordia  Parish,  which  was  re- 
ceived on  tne  19th.  In  the  iuterim  one  bale  had  been  received,  via  Mobile, 
from  Lowndes  Co.,  Alabama.  The  receipts  of  new  crop  to  date  are  only  19 
bales  against  128  last  year. 

Some  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  sneoessful  production  of  cotton  with  f^ree 
negro  labor  are  briefly  noted  in  the  extracts  bdow,  which  we  take  from  the 
New  York  TTorW; 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  just  received  from  a  gentleman  who  went 
last  year  to  engage  in  a  planting  enterprise  in  Northern  Mississippi.  It 
shows  the  .practical  workings  of  l^constructlon  so  fiir  ;  and,  as  the  report  of 
a  suffering  eye-witness,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers : 
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"  Horn  Lake,  De  Soto  county,  Miss., ) 
Aogost  17, 1867.     f 

*'  Our  crop  is  above  an  average  in  North  Mississippi,  com  ffood  on  flresh 
land,  but  aU  lands  here  that  have  been  long  under  tne  plough  are  spotted 
with  galled  and  washed  places,  consequently  the  yield  is  irregular.  Our 
cotton  lacks  a  third  to  make  perfect  stand,  but  is  Ihnbing  and  lx>lling  well. 
The  army  worm  is  devouring  fields  within  three  miles  of  ours,and  is  advanc- 
ing this  way.  We  had  stock,  implements,  supplies,  labor---all  to  buy  at 
high  rates.  The  growing  crop  will  probably  sell  here  for  about  twenty 
cents  per  pound,  consequently  if  I  get  my  money  back,  with  loss  of  my  own 
labor,  it  is  all  I  can  expect.  No  £Eirmer  here  presumes  on  any  profit,  and 
those  who  rent  will  sustain  actual  loss  this  year,  as  they  did  last. 

"  Renters  are  now  convinced  there  is  no  monev  in  growing  cotton  with 
freedmen's  labor,  and  land-holders  are  anxious  to  sell,  but  there  are  no  buyers. 
No  one  has  money  but  the  few  who  speculated  during  the  war  under  Fed- 
eral fiivor.  We  expect  the  nigger  to  nile  the  cotton  States,  and  don*t  want 
to  stay  to  see  it.  They  are  so  full  of  politics  they  won't  half  work,  all  wait- 
ing for  ofilce  and  land,  as  the  Radicals  have  promised  those  who  vote  their 
ticket.  As  I  look  at  the  probabilities  I  see  in  tne  immediate  future  and  Rad- 
ical and  negro  legislation  in  all  these  States,  giving  to  the  latter  at  least  a 
part  of  their  former  masters'  land,  and  swaying  the  balance  of  political  power 
at  their  will.  Our  best  men  and  truest  patriots  take  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. Add  to  this  the  probability, .nay,  almost  the  certainty,  that  we  are  to 
be  taxed  our  last  dollar,  with  the  expected  crash  of  the  national  banks  and 
the  worthlessness  of  paper  currency,  and  who  would  be  cheerful  and  content  1 
Who  would  not  prepare  to  stand  from  under? 

"  There  are  as  yet  but  few  subdivisions  of  large  farms.  When  the  owners 
offer  to  sell  it  is  either  all  in  bulk  or  some  worn-out  comer  without  soil,  tim- 
ber, or  buildings. 

"  Everybody  is  in  debt,  both  on  old  scores  before  the  war  and  for  supplies 
since,  vainly  hoping  and  promising  to  pay  out  with  '  next  cotton  crop ;'  and 
this  chimera  has  as  yet  only  served  to  mire  them  the  deeper.  This  picture  is 
a  photograph  of  affairs  in  Mississippi,  Al^jMima,  and  West  Tennessee.  True, 
the  present  grain  crop  has  lifted  us  somewhat  above  the  starving  point,  but 
how  can  there  be  a  future  for  us  while  knaves  hold  the  government  purse, 
and  Radical  satraps  suspend  their  swords  over  our  heads? 

"  Yours,  fraternally,  W.  Ltxak." 

In  our  notes  on  cotton  for  our  last  issue,  we  alluded  briefly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  caterpillar  in  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  but  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  energetic  measures  adopted  for  their  destruction,  and  the  for- 
wardness of  the  plant,  would  save  the  crop.  We  regret  to  say  that  late  ad- 
vices have  convinced  us  that  our  hopes  were  not  well  founded.  The  mis- 
chief already  done  is  irreparable,  and  at  last  accounts  the  work  of  ruin  was 
daily  increasing.  This  is  a  sad  result  to  those  whose  hopes  of  future  pros- 
perity rested  so  confidently  upon  the  promise  of  a  good  yield  this  year. 

We  curtail  our  notes  on  cotton  this  month  to  make  room  for  the  very  full 
statistics  of  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  which  follow : 

3..-00MMEBCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
The  superior  fEteilities  enjoyed  by  the  New  Orleans  Price  OwrrerU  in  col- 
lecting necessary  data,  induces  us  now,  as  for  twenty  years  past,  to  adopt  its 
figures,  touching  the  commerce  of  that  city,  as  fSsur  more  reliable  than  the  rec- 
ords kept  in  our  office.  We  condense  from  its  able  and  elaborate  annual 
statement  the  following  statistics  for  the  commercial  year  just  ended,  which 
are  as  complete  and  reliable  as  intelligenee,  system  and  industry  could  make 
thraif 
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RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR  IN  THE  TEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  8l8T 

AUGUST. 


ARTICLES.  16M-7. 

Apples,  bbla.  88,884 

Bacon,  M8t.  cka.  Ac  8,888 
Bacon,  bbls.  &  bxs.  6,281 
Bacon  Hams,  lihds.  26,968 
Bacon  in  bnlk,  lbs.  97,000 
Bagging,  pieces,  847 

Bale  Rope,  colls,  96,196 
Beans,  bblB.  8,895 

Batter,  kegs,  98,790 

Batter,  bbls.  879 

Bran,  sacks,  917,168 

Beef,  bbls.  A  tcs.  8,898 
Beef,  dried,  lbs.  6,750 
Cotton,  bales,  780,400 
Com  in  ears,  bbls.  996 
Com,  shl'd,  s'ks.  9,700,696 
Cotton  Seed,  s'ks.  177,859 
Cbeese,  boxes,  66,067 
Candles,  boxes,  71,787 
Coal,WBtX  bbls.  8,198,510 
Dr'd  Apples,&c.bbls.l  ,506 
Flaxseed,  tierces,  84 
Floor,  bbls.  999,105 

Feathers,  bags,  405 

Glassware,  boxes,  16,486 
Hemp,  bales,  1,990 

Hides,  106,975 

Hay,  bales,  148,546 

Iron.  Pig.  tons,  8,060 
Leather,  bandies,     7,686 


16,943 

9,999 

14,807 

17,740 

8,849 

48,940 

6,819 

16,909 

610 

191,474 

8,408 

4,800 

787,086 

97,980 

94)08,176 

94,179 

56,978 

04,910 

1,996,916 

148 

10 

908,881 

141 

5,940 

856 

76,490 

199,181 

1,968 

7,899 


185»-$0. 

67,416 

45,015 

6,987 

87,814 

89,000 

91,497 

196,429 

8,889 

88,345 

1,506 

974,977 

44,984 

93,796 

9,966,448 

86,009 

1,799,089 


95,806 

110,406 

9,900,000 

70 

1,191 

974,840 

936 

68,879 

4,888 

168,568 

159,669 

643 

6,115 


ARTICLES.  1866-7. 

Lead,  tcs.  A  bbls.  89,877 
Lead,  kegs.  48,758 

Lime,  west^n,bblB.  69,097 
Lead,  pigs,  604 

Lead,  oar,  KOgs,  514 

Molasses,  bbls.  98,747 
Oato,  bbls.  dks'ks.  676,567 
Onions,  bbls.  96.640 

Oil,  Lard,  bbls.  888 

Potatoes,  bbls.  991,749 
Pork,  tcs.  A  bbls.  1594>19 
Pork,  hhds.  1,168 

Pork  in  balk,  lbs.  948,850 
Porter  A  Ale,  bbls.  22,088 
Packing  Yam,  reels,  1,096 
Skins,  Deer,  packs,  114 
Shot,  kegs,  1,988 

Sugar,  hhds.  88,594 

Sagar.bbls.  757 

Soap,  boxes,  6,069 

Shingles,  M.  3,115 

Stoves,  M.  9,790 

TaUow,  bbls.  688 

Tobacco,  le'f,  hhds.  11,008 
Tobacco,  chw.  bxs.  80,880 
Tobacco,  bales,  170 

Twine,  bandies,  9,404 
Whisky,  bbls.  87,590 

Wheat,  sacks,  505 


81,979 

97,018 

68,996 

870 

186 

97,408 

691,489 

88,618 

1,989 

966,713 

75,847 

716 

271,140 

19,881 

666 

98 

9,886 

17,896 

919 

5,121 

1,588 

9,510 

419 

16,419 

88,411 

90 

1,541 

58,916 

686 


1869-60. 

65,784 

90,690 

83,148 

80,964 

1,658 

813,840 

669,660 

86,401 

9.388 

907,698 

916,598 

1,874 

8,808,500 

90,949 

8,748 

1,649 

4,001 

195,186 

4,806 

19,909 

7,000 

10,178 

1,096 

80,955 

14^14 

974 

8,508 

186,049 

13,116 


Table  showing  the  quotations  for  Middling  Cotton  at  the  close  of  each 
month  with  the  rate  of  Gold,  and  Sterling  bills,  at  same  date. 

Middling.  Sterling.  Qold. 

Cts.  per  pound. 


1866-7. 


August 85    a    86 

September nominal 

October 87    a    88 

November  . 

December —    a    8&^. 

Jan.     1866. 
Feb.       "   . 


Mar. 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Aug. 


. —  a 

. —  a 

82  a 

. —  a 

.291  a 

.28  a 

.26  a 

.26  a 

.27  a 

. —  a 


.162 
.165 
.166 
.152 
.148 


Sterling. 
Perceiu. 


Per  dollar. 


801.. 
80  .. 
29  .. 


.144i  a    — 


168 146i  a 

166 1421  a 

160 147  a 

1621 —  a 

144 1821  a 


148 
148 
1401 
182i 


..  148i  a    1491 138f  a    189 


.146  a 
.146  a 

— 147  a 

— 1^  a 

271 1521  a 

281 158  a 


1461 1841  a 

1461 1861  a 

1481 1861  a 

1621 138  a 

166 140  a 

1661 141  a 


136i 
1881 
140i 


Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  point  in  each  month,  for  Low  Mid- 
dling to  Middling  Cotton. 
1866-7.  Highest.  Lowest 


September 87    a 

October 41    a 

November —    a 

December —    a 

January,  1866 —    a 

February,    "   

March,         "   

April,  "   

May, 

June,  "   . 

July,  "   

August,       "   


42  . 

881. 


.811  a 

82 

31  a 

811 

ma 

80 

28  a 

29 

—  a 

27 

27  a 

271 

—  a 

281 

.81 

.85 

.81 

.29 

.81 

.291  a 

.281  a 

.22    a 

.28    a 

.24    a    — 

.221  a    281 

.—    a    25 


80 


24 
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Table  showing  the  total  prodact  of  Cotton,  with  the  receipts  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  total  crop  of  each  jear. 

Total  Crop.       Bec'd  at  N.  Orleans.     Ar'tge  Price. 
Bales.  Boles.  Cts.  per  lb. 

1867-58 3,113,962 1,678,616 llf 

185a-59 8,851,481 1,774^98 Hi 

1859-60 4,675,770 2,265,448 lOf 

1860-61 3,699,926 1,849,812 11 

1861-62 )  88,880 10 

1862-63 V  *8,900,000 22,078 551 

1863-64 )  131,044 86 

1864-55 560,000 271,016 69i 

1865-66. ..  .estimate. .. .   890,000 787,386 89i 

1866-67. . .  .estimate. . .  .1,700,000 780,490 27f 


Bec'd  at  N.  Orleans.      Average  Price 
Season.  Bales.  per  Bale.  Total  Valae. 

1855-56 1,759,298 $40  00 $70,371,720 

1856-57 1,513,247 57  00 86,255,079 

1857-58 1,678,616 52  60 88,137,340 

1858-59 1,774,298 53  00 92,037,704 

1859-60 2,225,448 48  50 69,389,228 

1860-61 1,849,312 60  00 192,465.600 

1861-62 38,880 45  00 '.    1,769,040 

1862-63 22,078 23182 6,107,082 

1863-64 131,044 356  20 46,677,872 

1864-65 271,016 270  64 73,320,898 

1865-66 787,386 178  20 140,318,185 

1866-67 780,490 125  10 97,6 


Total  12  years. . .  .13,040,997 $955,046,669 

Date  of  Receipt  of  *     Receipts  of  New       Total  Receipts  at 

First  Bales.  Cr(^u>8eptl.  New  Orleans.  Total  Crop. 

1865— July  26 23,282 1866-«6.  .1,769,293 3,527.845 

1856— July  15 1,166 1866-117.  .1,613,247 2,939,519 

1857— Aug.  15 38 1867-«8.  .1,678,616 8,113,962 

185&-July  26 4,824 1868-69.  .1,774,298 8,861,481 

1859— July  28 9,698 1869-60.  .2,266,448 4,675,770 

1860— July    6 88,670 1860-61 .  .1,849,312 8,699,926 

1861— Aug.  11 61 1861-62..)   88380 

1862— 1862-63. .V  22,078  ....*8,900,000 

1863— Sept.    7 1868-64..  )131,440 

1864— Aug.14 12 1864-66..    271,016 600,000 

1865— Aug.ll d2 1866-66..    787,886 800,000 

1866— Aug.    7 128 .186^-67..    780,490 1,700,000 

1867— Aug.  16 19 estimate. 

8.— SUGAR  TRADE  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  the  Price  Cktrrent  on  this  important  cul- 
ture are  so  exceedingly  well-timed,  so  dispassionate  and  so  well  digested,  that 
we  regret  we  have  not  space  enough  to  present  them,  to  our  Northern  read- 

*  These  flgnres  laclnde,  as  near  as  possible,  only  cotton  which  really  came  to  this  market, 
or  was  taken  for  home  consunptlon. 
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era  especially,  in  foil.  We,  however,  gire  a  brief  sjnopsis  and  a  few  ex- 
tracts to  which  we  crave  attention. 

After  referring  to  the  serious  drawbacks  which  meet  the  planter  at  every 
torn,  the  disastrous  OTerflows,  the  inefficient  labor,  the  scarcity  of  food,  and 
the  bnrden  of  taxation,  all  of  which  tended  to  defeat  the  extensive  prepara- 
tions made  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  for  a  much  wider  and  more 
energetic  culture,  the  editors  yet  see  room  and  cause  for  congratulation  in 
the  general  results,  as  shoT^g,  despite  all  obstacles,  a  steady  though  slow 
revival  of  this  branch  of  industry.  The  crop  of  1867  it  is  hoped  will  reach 
75,000  hhds.  against  10,387  in  1864, 14,700  in  1865  and  89.000  in  1866. 

After  alluding  to  the  refusal  of  the  freedmen  to  give  a  few  hours  of  earnest 
extra  labor  at  critical  periods,  when  a  hearty  rally  would  restore  the  promise 
of  the  crop,  imperilled  by  too  much  heat  or  moisture,  the  writer  urges  the 
importation  of  coolies  as  calculated  to  create  a  healthy  emulation  and  com- 
petition, and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

We  have  said  that  since  the  restoration  of  peace  the  sugar  culture  has 
revived,  and  it  is  of  some  interest  to  notice  its  gradual  progress.  In  1861  we 
made  a  crop  of  459,410  hhds.,  weighing  528,821,500  lbs.,  and  valued  at  $25,- 
095,271.  This  was  the  largest  yield  ever  gathered  in  the  State.  Large  as  it 
was,  however,  it  had  suffisred  from  some  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
culture  is  exposed ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  with  a  concurrence  of  auspi- 
cious weather  and  other  favoring  influences,  we  could  then,  with  our  sugar 
lands  in  cultivation,  and  our  actual  machinery  and  force,  make  fully  500,000 
hhds.  But  so  precarious  is  the  culture,  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitted that  a  combination  of  untoward  cireunvtances  might  at  any  time 
reduce  the  year's  yield  to  100,000.  The  capital  then  invest^  in  this  branch 
of  production  embraced  about  ^6,000,000  in  boiling  houses,  rolling  mills, 
steam  engines,  sugar  apparatus,  stables,  bams,  negro  quarters,  &c. ;  f  18,000- 
000  in  rolling  stock,  mules,  oxen,  wagons,  carts,  &c. ;  f  100,000,000  in  slave 
property  ;  and  f  25,000,000  in  sugar  lands,  lliis  makes  a  total  of  $194,000,- 
iXK).  The  proprietory  value  in  the  slave  property  haa  been  destroyed.  If 
the  same  number  of  working  hands  remained,  and  they  were  willing  to  give 
as  much  labor  for  wages  as  tney  formerly  did  from  necessity,  this  loss  by  the 
proprietors  would  have  its  corresponding  gain  on  the  part  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  result  to  the  State  would  be  the  same.  The  productive  labor  power 
would  be  undiminished.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  The  number 
of  negroes  was  considerably  diminished  during  the  war,  and  has  been  more 
reduced  since  by  the  general  demoralization.  Those  who  survive  are  un- 
willing to  labor  as  they  did  formerly.  The  women  have  abandoned  the 
field ;  the  children  are  no  longer  employed  in  the  light  but  useful  tasks 
which  they  once  cheerfully  performed — tasks,  we  may  add,  not  one-fourth 
as  heavy  as  those  imposed  upon  children  of  similar  age  in  some  of  the  facto- 
ries of  the  North  and  nearly  ail  those  of  England ;  and  the  workingmen 
persistently  refuse  to  labor  more  than  their  regular  hours,  and  habitually 
neglect  their  tasks  on  all  possible  ocossions.  There  may  be  some  exceptions 
to  these  remarks.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  freedmen  have  an  interest  in 
the  crop,  have  had  no  other  advisers  than  their  old  masters— their  best 
friendB---and  have  been  uncormpted  by  political  missionaries  or  the  prowling 
emissaries  of  mischief  and  anarchy,  they  have  been  inspired  by  a  laudable 
amtdtion  to  earn  a  sufficient  surplus  to  enable  them,  with  the  earnings  of  a 
year  or  two  more,  to  purchase  a  homestead  for  themselves,  raise  their  own 
com,  sweet  potatoes,  poultry  and  hogs,  and  a  fair  patch  of  cane  to  be  ground 
at  thdr  own  master's  mill.  These  exceptions,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  rare. 
Had  the  government  of  the  negroes  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
government  of  the  whites,  their  mutual  relations  would  have  been  easily 
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settled  by  the  planters  and  the  laborers.  Each  interested  in  the  wel&re  of 
the  other,  there  woold  have  been  harmony  between  them ;  prodoction  would 
have  been  ondimlDished,  excepting  from  the  loss  of  numbers ;  the  loss  of 
numbers  would  have  been  less,bea&uBe  there  would  have  been  less  demoral- 
ization ;  the  fireedmen  would  have  rapidly  accumulated  small  capitals  from 
their  labor ;  and  the  mass  would,  in  a  few  years,  have  occulted  a  similar  po- 
sition to  the  small  farmers  of  the  Northern  States.  This  has  all  been  defeated 
by  the  mischief-making  of  such  persons  as  those  that  Major  General  Sheri- 
dan stigmatized  as  "  bf^  men."  The  negroes  have  been  falsely  taught  that 
the  planters  were  opposed  to  them,  that  to  worlt  in  extra  hours  was  return- 
ing to  a  state  of  slavery,  that  they  should  contribute  freely  to  x>olitical  or- 
gimizations,  which  prevents  savings,  that  the  planters'  lands  would  eventu- 
ally be  confiscated  and  distributed  amonff  them,  and  that  in  the  good  time 
coming  every  field  hand  would  own  a  plantation,  house,  and  his  wife  be  a 
planter's  lady.  This  statement  may  seem  ludicrous  to  our  readers  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  be  discredited  as  exaggerated,  but  our  home  subscribers  can  con- 
firm its  truth.  It  is  only  recency  that  the  Vicksburg  papers  chronicled  the 
arrival  of  a  host  of  country  freedmen,  who  came  to  town  to  share  in  the  divi- 
sion of  mules  among  them  which  it  had  been  reported  was  to  be  made  by 
the  Government  from  the  spoils  of  the  neighboring  plantations. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  correctly  ifierred  that  the  productive  labor 

e[)wer  of  the  sugar-growing  districts  of  Louisiana  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
hed  by  demoralization  among  the  freedmen,  as  well  as  by  diminution  of 
the  numbers.  Hence  it  would  oe  hardly  fiEor  to  count  on  more  than  half  the 
labor  power  we  had  before  the  war.  No  one  can  reflect  on  this  &ct  without 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  for  individ- 
ual interests,  to  encourage  and  not  prohibit  ^e  immigration  of  suitable  la- 
borers, to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  State,  add  to  individual  and 
national  wealth,  and  augment  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  this  loss  of  labor  power  we  must  add  the  destruction  of  capital  in  the 
immense  number  of  sugar  houses,  machinery,  &c,  destroyed  during  the  war. 
The  total  value  of  those  previously  in  operation  we  have  set  down  at  $^,000- 
000.  The  lands,  estimated  as  worth  $25,000,000,  are  reduced  to  one-third 
their  former  value,  but  they  still  remain  subject  to  cultivation,  if  means  can 
be  provided  to  protect  them  from  overflows.  But  the  loss  of  sugar  houses, 
machinery,  &c.,  is  absolute,  and  can  only  be  repaired  by  new  capital.  It  is 
manifest  that  this  cannot  be  furnished  at  the  South,  and  unless  it  can  be 
brouffht  from  the  North  or  from  Europe,  there  can  be  no  just  hoi>e  of  restor- 
ing the  culturo  even  to  the  measure  of  the  labor  power,  or  to  the  production 
of  a  crop  of  280,000  hogsheads,  the  half  of  the  yield  of  1861.  We  have  no 
expectation  that  this  ^U  be  eflfocted,  but  still  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
tike  culture  will  afibrd  sufficient  inducements  to  invite  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  correctly  understood.  Young  and  enter- 
prising Northerners  or  Europeans  should  consider  that,  though  in  swampy 
districts,  these  sugar  lands  are  not  sickly.  On  the  contrary  many  of  them 
are  distinguished  for  their  salubrity.  In  this  particular,  they  are  fieir  prefer- 
able to  the  new  lands  in  the  West.  Perpetually  fiuined  by  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  gulf,  the  successful  sugar  planter  may  ei^oy,  amidst  the  shade 
of  his  evergreen  orange  groves,  as  much  e^j^rment  and  comfort  as  can  be 
anywhere  offered  by  country  life.  The  whole  South  invites  4»pital  and  wel- 
comes the  immigrant,  but  in  perhaps  no  other  section  can  he  who  has  capi- 
tal invest  it  more  to  his  satis&ction  than  in  our  Louisiana  sugar  lands. 

The  following  shows  the  gradual  recuperation  since  the  great  crop  year 
of  1862 : 

1861.      1864.      1886.    '  1866. 

Number  of  plantations  .. .     1,291 176 188 347 

Crop,  hogsheads 459,410 6,668 14,790. ..  ..89,000 

To  be  more  specific,  we  give  the  following  details,  according  to  parishes : 
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NUXBBU  OF  FLAKTATION8. 


Pluriflhefl.  18M-7.  1866-6. 

Opleana 2 3.. 

StBernard 9 8.. 

Plaquemine ^ 81.. 

Terrebonne 83 21., 

Assumption 58 28.. 

Lafourche 40 12.. 

St.  Charles 8 1.. 

StJohn  the  Baptist...  14 6.. 

St  James 62 21.. 

Ascension 28 20.. 

Iberville 81 21., 

Jefibrson 11 6.. 

St.Mary 7 1.. 

Point  Conp^e — 1. . 

West  Baton  Rouge....    2 1.. 

East  Baton  Rouge ^    2 1.. 

Rapides .T  — 6.. 

Avoyelles — — . . 

West  Feliciana — — .. 

East  Feliciana ^ — .. 

St.  Martin. 4 — . . 

Vermillion 1 —  . 

Lafajette — — . . 

St.  Landry — — .. 


1864-5. 
..  1. 
..  7.. 
..29,. 
..21.. 
..91., 
..  7.. 
..  6., 
..  4.. 
..  18.. 
..19., 


1861-9. 

.  6 

.  19 

.  42 

.  88 

.  164 

.  76 

.  84 

.  64 

.  88 

.  58 

.  121 

.  26 

.  168 

.  59 

.  54 

.  89 


19 

18 

4 

71 

8 

6 


188 


175 


1;B91 


The  following  gives  the  crops  firom  the  several  parishes,  as  above : 


CR 
Parishes.  * 

Orleans,  and  St.  Bernard 

Plaquemines 

Terrebonne 

Assumption 

Lafourche  Intei^or 

Ascension 

Iberville 

Jefierson 

St.  James 

St.  Charles  ... .» 

St.  John  Baptist 

Rapides 

Pomt  Couple 

West  Baton  Rouge 

East  Baton  Rouge 

St.  Mary 

St.  Martin 

St.  Landry  . .  .^ .,. 

Vermillion 

La£Eiyette 

Avoyelles 

WesI  Feliciana 

East  Feliciana 

Cistern  bottoms  of  889;364  hhds.  at 

an  estimate  of  8  per  cent 

Scattering  crops  of  which  we  have 

no  returns 


OPS. 
186^-7. 
1^11 
6,609 
4,191 
5,999 
8,150 
2,709 
2,168 
2,067 
4,795 
1,466 
1,276 


125 
888 
560 

98 


76 


1866-6. 
1,024. 
4,217. 
1,474. 
1,891. 

407. 
1,889. 

420. 

704. 

065. 
21. 

886. 

795. 
60. 
60. 


150. 


1864-5. 

1861-S. 

...  887.. 

.  8,480 

...2,801.. 

..  22,488 

...  426.. 

..  28,889 

.   881.. 

..  87,766 

..  118.. 

..  29,781 

...1,285.. 

. .  80,721 

...  429.. 

..  41,922 

.^  808.. 

. .  11,086 

...  262.. 

..  84,224 

...  78.. 

..  18,191 

...  48.. 

..  18,848 

— . . 

.  19,571 

...   4.. 

. .  22,665 

^.  86.. 

. .  24,697 

...  60.. 

. .  10,949 

...  61.. 

..  48,799 

— . . 

..  16,088 

—  . 

..  7,988 

, , 

..   907 

. , 

..  1,848 

— . . 

..  6,121 

, , 

..  6,712 

. ..  — . . 

716 

..  — .. 

. .  11,677 

...  —  ...   746 

Total  crops 89,000       14,709       6,668       469,410 
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The  following  shows  the  monthlj  sales  and  receipts  compared  with  the 
movement  last  jear : 

Salei.  Boceiptu 

']86«-7.  ISeS-i  16«5-7.  )8«ML 

September 100 960 221 701 

October 200 1,000 92 1,685 

November 8,400 900 4,296 1,258 

December 11,000 2.600 11,977 2,806 


January .14,000. . , 

February 6,400. 


March  . . . 
AprU  . . . 
May... 
June... 
July . . . 
August . 


2,000.. 
1,200.. 

600.. 

600.. 

200., 

100.. 


4,760. 

2,860.. 

1,500.. 

600.. 

575.. 

850.. 

200.. 
40.. 


.14,092. 
4,817. . 
1,520. . 
885.. 


164. 
26. 
42. 


89,700 


16.215  '        88,524 


4,884 
.  8,111 
.  1,899 
.  648 
.  974 
.  819 
.  175 
85 

17,895 


FR06RB88  OF  BVQXR  CULTUBB  AlfD  TALUB  OF  CROPS  FOR  88  TEABS. 

TOTAL  CROP. 

/ *       Av.  f<Hoo  Total 

Year.                           ilhda.  Puonda.  perhbd.  Value. 

1828 to  1888...  281,000....  281,000,000....$ ....$ 

1884 100,000. . . .  100,000,000. . . .  60  00. . . .  6,000,000 

1885 80,000. . . .  80,000,000  ...  90  00. . . .  2,700,000 

1886 70,000....  70,000,000. ...  CO  00. .. .  4,200,000 

1887 65,000. . . .  65,000,000. . . .  62  50. . . .  5,062,500 

1838 70,000....  70,000,000. ...  62  50. .. .  4,875,000 

1889 116,000...  116,000.000. ...  50  00. .. .  5,750,000 

1840 87.000....  87,000,000. ...  65  Oe. .. .  4,785,000 

1841 90.000....  90,000,000  ...  40  00. .. .  8.600,000 

1842 140.000.... •  140,000,000....  42  50....  4,750.000 

1848 100,000...  100,000,000. ...  60  00. .. .  6,000,000 

1844 200,000....  200,000,000....  46  00...  9,000,000 

1845 186,660. . . .  186,660,000. . . .  66  00. . . .  10,265,750 

1846 140,000....  140,000,000....  70  00...  9,800,000 

1847 240,000....  240,000^)00. ...  40  Oa. .. .  9,600,000 

1848 220,000....  220,000.000....  40  00....  8,800,000 

1849 247,928....  269,769,000. ...  50  00. ...  12,896,150 

1860 211,808. . .  281.194,000. ...  60  00. . . .  12.678.180 

1861 286,547....  257,188,000...  60  00. ...  11,827,860 

1862 821,981....  868,129,000. ...  48  00. ...  16,462,688 

1868  449,824...  486,156.000...  86  00. ...  16,726.840 

1854 846,685....  886.726.000. ...  62  00. ...  1§.026.020 

1855 281,427....  254,569,000. ...  70  00. ...  16.199.890 

1856 78.976  . . .  81.378,000  . .  .110  00. . . .  8.187.260 

1857 279.697....  807.666.700. ...  64  00  ...  17,900380 

1858 862,296...  414,796.000. ...  69  00.^ ..  24,998,424 

1869 221.840....  266,115,750....  82  00....  18,190.880 

1860 228,758....  903,065.000. ...  68  26. ...  14,468,627 

1861 469.410....  528,821,600....  54  62 26,096,271 

1862 87.281....  96,964,100. ...  86  84. .. .  7,748,602 

1868 76,801....  84,481,100.... 179  70....  18,801,189 

1864 10,887  ...  10,780,000. ..  .208  50. .. .  1,994,800 

1866 18,079....  19,888,900.... 157  60....  2.847,442 

1866 88,675....  42,543,500....  187  60....  6,817,812 

Total 6,878,065       6.820.001.560  $816,066,718 
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VALUE  OP  PBODUCE  OF  THE  IKTBRIOB. 

A  Tablb  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  Interior, 
daring  the  year  ending  Slst  August,  1867,  with  their  estimated  average 
and  total  value. 

186G-r. 


ARnOLES.  Amount.           At.  Price.  Value. 

Alcohol,  bbls 815 $180  00 $146,700 

Applee,bbl8 86,884 5  95 618,687 

Bacon,  8ds&8hld8,hddfl&ck8.     85,688 188  75 491,710 

Bacon,  sds  &  shlds,  boxes 5,281 41  62 217  714 

Bacon  Hams,  bbls  &  tcs 25,263 125  66 8,174*548 

Bacon  in  bulk,  Ibe 97,000 —  14 18,580 

Bagging,  pieces 6,847 40  00 278,880 

Bale  Rope,  coUs 25,193 14  28 819,756 

Beans,bblB 8,825 1150 48,987 

Butter,  kegs  and  firkins 28,720 21  75 515,910 

Butter,bbls 872 60  00 22,320 

Bran,sacks. 218,002 185 408,808 

Beef;bbls 7,117 18  50 181,664 

Beef,tierce8 1,281 27  75 85,547 

Beef,  dried,  lbs 5,750 16 920 

Cotton,  bales 780,490 125  10 97,689,299 

Cotton  Seed,  sacks 177,852 — 55 97,543 

ComMeal,bbls 46,723 5  50 256,976 

Cominear,bbls 296 175 518 

Com,  shelled,  sacks 8,709,625 2  90 7,857,912 

Cheese,  boxes 65,067 8  46 549,816 

Candles,  boxes 71,787 8  00 573,896 

Coal,  western,  bbls .8,123,510 —  70 2,186,457 

Dried  Apples  &  Peaches,  bbls. .       1,506 15  96 24,020 

Eggs,  bbls 17,885 28  76 424,768 

Feathers,  bags 405 82  00 12,960 

Flaxseed,  tierces 84.. 16  90 1,419 

Flour,  bbls 922,125 18  00 11,987,625 

Glassware,  packages 16,435 6  60 106,827 

Hemp,bales 1,220 90  00 109,800 

Hides 106,975 2  60 278,185 

Hay,  bales 148,546......      6  00 742,780 

Horns 15,850 6 951 

Iron,pig,tons 8,060 4880 184028 

Lard,  bbls  and  tcs 82,377 42  76 1,884,116 

Lard,keffB 48,758 6  20 802,299 

Leather,bundles 7,686 45  00 846,870 

lime.  Western,  bbls 62,697 2  10 181,663 

Lead,pigs 604 8  76 4,410 

Lead,  bar,  kegs  &  boxes 614 80  60 15.677 

Lead,  White,ltegs 2,821 8  00 18,568 

Molasses,  galls 2,842,880 66 1,522,872 

0at8,sacks 676,567 8  15 1,816,186 

Onions,bblfl 26,640 4  95 131,868 

OU,  Linseed,  bbls — 

OU,  Castor,  bbls 6 130  00 660 

OU,Lard,bbls 886 56  00 21,280 

OUCake,tons 299 85  00. 10,465 

Potatoes,bbls 221,742 3  75 881,632 

Pork,  tcs  &  bbls 159,519 26  50 

VOL.  IV.-NO.  m.         ,  16 
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ABnCLES.  Amoant.  At.  Price.  Value. 

Pork,boxe8 Ill $17  30 $1,909 

Pork,lihd8 1,168 133  50 164,760 

Pork  in  bulk,  lbs 48,850 18^ 6,406 

Porter  &  Ale,  bbls 33,238 30  60 444,760 

Packing  Yam,  reels 1,036 13  85 13,671 

Pickles,  bblsA  kegs 376 9  15 3,535 

Rice,  sacks 34,914 10  50 361,597 

Rosin,  bbls 6,498 5  15 83,488 

Rum,bbl8 7 50  00 850 

Skins,  Deer,  packs 114 100  00 1,100 

Shot,kegs 1,988 8  45 6,841 

Soap,boxe8 6,069 4  75 38,827 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bbls 4,580 34  70 113,136 

Staves,M 3,790 113  50 318,875 

Shingle8,M 8,115 6  15 19.157 

Sugar,hhd8 88,675 187  50 5,81^813 

Spanish  Moss,  bales 5,850 30  00 107,000 

Tallow,bbls 688 88  06 34,383 

Tobacco,  Leaf,  hhds 13,107 180  00 3,179,360 

Tobacco,  Strips,  hhds 

Tobacco,  Stems,  hhds 

Tobacco,  bales 170 19  50 8,315 

Tobacco,  Chewing, kgs  &  bxs. .     80,830 105  00 8,184.650 

Twine,  bdls&bxs 404 14  00 5,656 

Vinegar,  bbls 1,876 9  60 18,009 

Wool,bags 3,919 55  30 161,078 

Whiskey,  bbls 87,590 90  00 8,888,100 

Wheat,sacks 505 3,500 

Other  various  articles,  estimated  at 8,000,000 

Total  value $168,343,560 

,     Total  in  1864r^ $11 8,640,380 

Total  in  1863-64 79,388,986 

Total  in  1863-63 39,766,464 

Total  in  1861^2 61,510,990 

Total  in  1860-61 155,863,564 

Total  in  1859-60 185,311,354 


Comparative  Arrivals,  Exports  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  at  New 
Orleans  for  ten  years — ^from  Ist  September  each  year. 

OOTTOIf— BAUM.  TOBAO0O--BHD8. 


Yean.  Arrivalf.         Exports.  Stock,      ArriTtls.     Ezporti.       Stock. 

1866-67....  780,490...  867,816...  15,«».  ..13,107...  16,880...  8,191 
1865-66....  787,886...  768.548...  103,083...  15,413...  6,931...  8,407 

1864-65....  371,016...  193,851...  88,389...  3,410...  1,881...  873 

1868-64....  181,044...  138,180,..  4,675...  1,868...   797...   694 

1863-68....  83,078...  38,750...  ...   156...  13.556. ..  811 

1861-63....  88,880...  37,678...  130...  1,068...  8,334...  13,711 

1860-61. . .  .1,849,813. .  .1,916,853. . .  10,118. .  .84.893. .  .89.806. .  .15,130 

1859-60. . .  .3,356,448. .  .3,314,396. . .  78,984. .  .80,965. .  .83,689. .  .30,686 

1868-69. . .  .1,774,398. .  .1.777,171 . . .  36,033. .  .76,936. .  .79,974. .  .38,869 

1857-58. . .  .1,678,618. .  .1,669,707. . .  80,380. .  .87,141. .  .73,315. .  .38,418 
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Comparative  Prices  of  Middling  Cotton  at  New  Orleans  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  during  a  period  of  five  years. 

19«(^T.  1865-«L  1864^.  186»-4.  1862-8. 

Cents.  Cento.  Cents.  Cents.  Cento. 

Sept 84  a  85 43  a  — . . . . —  a  — —  a    — —  o  — 

Oct 41  a  42  ....44  a  45.... 161  a  168....  63  a    68. . . .—  a — 

Nov 87  a  88  ...  .55  a  66. . .  .119  a  120. ...  65  a    78  . . .—  o  64 

Dec 88  a  —  ...  .50  a  51  . .  .127  a  128. ...  71  a    72. . . .—  a  54i 

Jan 88*a  —  . . . .—  a  51 118  a  120. ...  72  a    78. . . .—  a  58 

Feb 8Ua  —  ....48  a  49....  68  a    70....  76  a    77....— o62 

March 81  a  81i... .— a  46... .  —  a    75....  72  a    78....— a  80 

April 29ia  80  ....40  a  41....  —  a    —....— a    70....— a  72 

May 28  a  29  ...'.86  a  — ....  86  a    86....  82  a    88....— a  60 

June 26  a— 38  a  89 42  a    43....  92  a    93 —  a  — 

July 26  a  —  ...  .86  a  88 40  a    — —  a  160 —  a  — 

August 27  a  27^....—  a  — ....  42  a    44.. ..160  a  168....—  a  53 

1866-7.  1865-6.  1864-6.         186»-4.  1863-S. 

Balea.  Bales.  Bales.  Bales.  Bales. 

Receipts  at  N.  Orieans. . . .    780,490. .  .787,886. .  .271,015. .  .181,004. .  .22,078 
Crop 1,700,000. .  .800,000. .  .500,000       

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Receipts,  Exports  and  Stocks  of  Cotton,  at  the 
following  places,  at  dates  annexed. 


P0BT8. 


Stocks 

on  bandf 

September  1. 


New  Orleans,  Aug.  27 ... . 

Mobile,  Aug.  83 

BaTannah,  Aug.  16 

Charleston,  Aug.  32 

Florida,  Aug.  15 t 

Virginia,  Aug.  17 . 

North  Carolina,  Aug.  17. 

Texas,  Aug.  17 

N.  T.  oreriand,  Sbc.  Aug.  10 
Other  Ports,  Aug.  10.... 


Total,  bales 

Total  to  dates,  In  1866. 


Increase  this  year. 
Decrease  this  year. 


1806.    1866. 


Recelyed 

since 

September  1. 


Expo'd  from  Sep.  1, 1866,  to  dates. 


1866.     1866. 


103083 
29009 
5547 
5585 
1863 
5160 


8511 
100000 
30856 


976868 
386075 


40698 


»1390; 
4005, 
1878 

13650, 


188571 
74863| 
30600 


7139S8 
280149 
345080 
157798 

57900 
105831 

80808 
178867 
119308 


716007 
431669 
868657 
106205 
146884 
8OT10 
&1281 
174587 
186153 


To 
Great 
Britain. 


408621 

145548 

111664 

75547 

8019 

11155 

584 

60761 

874807 


To 
France. 


160863 

4863 

959 


88844 


8866751848860  8080158,  19180M 
...13060168 1347976 


196041 
8181»l 


84963j   90068 


Total  to  CkMWt- 
Foreign  wise 
Ports.  Ports. 


618940 
158411 
114173 

80696 
8019 

11155 
534 

70448 
467817 

97498 


1647801 
1687656 


10386 


948376 
61835 

184340 
87897 
54566 
M676 
84769 
91896 


807864 


68027 


IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Lonsdale's  Annual  Coflfee  Statement  of  July 
Ist,  shows  the  general  movement  of  the  trade  up  to  that  date : 

Imports  direct  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  1st  July,  1866, 

to  30th  Juno,  1837,  at  this  port 81,018  bags. 

Same  time  last  year 44,055     " 

Increase  this  year 86,958  bags. 

Stock  in  hand  this  day none. 

Ditto  same  time  last  year 3,012  bags. 
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Taken  for  oonsmnption  of  direct  imports  firom  let  July, 

1866,  to  80th  June,  1B67 81,018  bage. 

Same  period  previous  year 40,148     " 

Increase  this  year 40,870  bags. 

Total  imports  from  Rio  at  all  the  United  States  Ports 

from  Ist  July,  1866,  to  80th  June,  1867 910,000  bags. 

Same  period  previous  year 805,045     " 

Increase  this  year 104,955  bags. 

Stock  on  hand  in  the  United  States  on  the  30th  June,  1867 : 

NewTork 62,000  bags. 

Baltimore 84,000     " 

Philadelphia 5,500     " 

New  Orleans none. 

Mobile none. 

101,500  bags. 
Same  time  last  year 176,000     " 

Decrease  this  jei£t 74,500  bags. 

Taken  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from  1st 
July,  1866,  to  80th  June,  1867 984,500  bags. 

Average  monthly  sales  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  from  1st  July,  1866,  to  80th  June,  1867 82,044  bags. 

From  our  own  tables  we  collate  the  following,  which  gives  the- direct  im- 
ports  at  this  port  frx)m  1844  to  1861  inclusive,  and  the  direct  and  indirect 
since : 

Prom  From 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Caba,  Laguayia,  Ac 

1844 161,082 52,857 

1845 167,669 4,094 

1846 215,081 10,899 

1847 205,111 48,981 

1848 289,871 8,590 

1849 299,129 16,841 

1850 225,018 -...20,627 

1851 274,690 10,867 

1852 858,616 12,525 

1858.., 888,412 10,812 

1854 228,660 11,057 

1865 841,138 2,228 

1856 879,232 10,885 

1857 427,828 6,057 

1858 284,955 1,268 

1859 404,098 8,808 

1860 278,956 4,690 

1861 282,718 1,876 

1862 360 

1868 10,481 892 

1864 18,874 168 

1865 15,948 1,614 

1866 63,748 6,458 

1867 72.887 9,378 
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ART.  VIII.-DEPARTMENT  OF  MISCELLANY. 

1.— APPEAL  OP  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  RECONSTRUCTION  ASSO- 

CIATION. 

Vbrt  few  of  our  Southern  readers  know  how  expensive  a  thing  party 
has  grown  to  be  at  the  North,  and  how  extensively  and  intimately  the 
question  of  money  is  associated  with  the  results  of  an  election.  But  the 
Republican  party  is  keenly  sensible  o^  the  potency  of  greenbacks,  as  a 
point  (T  appu%  superior  to  all  others,  and  it  is  estimated  will  expend  fifty 
millions  to  secure  another  lease  of  power  by  controlling  the  Southern  elec- 
tions. How  this  immense  sum  of  money  is  raised  the  annexed  circular  will 
partially  explain ;  for  information  as  to  how  it  is  expended  we  must  refer  to 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Kelly,  and  other  radical  lecturers,  and  to  the  loyal  Repub- 
1  leans  in  the  South  whose  Unionism  has  suddenly  become  so  rampant. 

A  correspondent  in  Boston,  a  gentleman  of  fine  intelligence  and  scholarly 
attainments,  writing  up<m  other  matters,  sends  us  this  circular — where 
his  name  appears  with  fifty-six  other  signatures — and  naively  says  in  a 
postscript,  "You  will  see  from  the  enclosed  that  I  am  a  radical.''  We 
should  say  so. 

We  give  this  interesting  document  the  benefit  of  our  circulation.  The 
extravagance  of  its  misstatements  will  prove  its  own  best  refutation. 

As  the  time  for  preparation  for  the  elections  soon  to  be  held  in  the 
Southern  States  approaches,  numerous  applications  have  been  received  by 
individuals,  from  loyal  men  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  for  aid  in  the  work  of 
Reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

In  the  full  assurance  that  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  first  in  the  field  in 
defence  of  the  Union,  never  tiring  through  the  four  long  years  of  war,  nor 
despairing  of  their  country's  cause  in  its  darkest  hour,  will  not  shrink  from 
the  last  effort  needful  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  equal  rights,  where  one 
more  exertion  only  is  wanting  to  secure  the  full  fruition  of  their  triumph, 
— ^the  Massachttbettb  Rbconstructton  Association  has  been  organized, — 
to  lay  before  the  people  of  the  State  the  vast  importance  and  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  at  the  South  at  this  moment — to 
svstematize  and  harmonize  the  efforts  for  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in 
that  section — to  gather  into  one  reservoir  the  aid  proffered  in  response  to 
their  appeals — and  to  distribute  it  wisely,  economically,  impartially,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  ascertained  wants  of  the  different  parts  of  the  South,  in 
4Sodperation  with  associations  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States 
which  are  working  for  the  same  end. 

The  most  trustworthy  information  from  various  sources  has  convinced  us 
that,  with  such  help  and  encouragement  as  the  great  and  successful  Repub- 
lican party  at  the  North  can,  and  ought  to  extend  to  its  brethren  at  the 
South,  properly  directed,  they  will,  at  these  elections,  secure  in  a  migoiity 
of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  the  control  of  the  State  governments,  and 
their  representation  in  Congress,  by  their  true  and  loyal  Union  citizens ;  and 
that,  in  all  of  these  States,  they  will  be  able  to  establish  the  party  of  freedom 
and  the  Union  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  Reconstruction  policy  initiated  by 
Congress  will  be  everywhere  acted  upon,  and  the  States,  reconstructed 
under  that  policy,  apply  for  admission  to  Couffrees ;  and  that,  moreover,  at 
'  these  approaching  elections,  the  freedmen,  and  others  heretofore  deprived  of 
all  political  rights,  will  for  once  be  allowed  fairly  to  vote.  But  our  infor- 
mation is  equaUy  conclusive  to  the  point,  that,  while  many  of  their  most 
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influential  men  have  honorably  accepted  as  final  the  result  of  their  appeal 
to  arms,  yet  there  still  exists  in  all  the  Southern  States  a  large  party  of 
unsubdued  rebels,  who  have  learned  nothing,  forgotten  nothing,  forgiven 
nothing,  who  by  their  ancient  ascendency  and  weU-tried  organization,  have 
governed  these  States  in  the  past  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  slave-owners, 
and  are  determined  to  reestablish  their  former  supremacy.  No  exertion,  no 
artifice,  no  allurement,  or  flattery,  will  be  spared  by  these  men  to  deceive, 
if  possible,  the  freedmen  into  giving  them  their  support  at  these  elections. 

If  allowed  to  carry  these  States  at  this  time,  they  will  fill  every  office, 
from  that  of  governor  to  that  of  constable,  with  those  who  sympathise  with 
secession,  and  are  the  implacable  foes  of  equal  rights.  They  will  present 
themselves  in  Congress  with  increased  representation,  ready  to  join  hands 
with  any  party  which  will  bid  for  their  alliance  by  uniting  in  their  settled 
purpose  ox  overthrowing  all  that  has  been  won  by  four  years  of  war,  and  by 
suflerings  and  sacrifices  innumerable.  And  if  they  should  succeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  ever  allow,  at  another  election  in  the  South, 
the  freedmen  to  exercise  their  newly-acquired  rights  with  any  degree  of 
fairness. 

To  secure  for  all  time  the  glorious  results  already  achieved,  to  give  the 
death-blow  to  secession  and  riavery,  to  bury  the  spirit  of  rebellion  beyond 
'all  hope  of  resurrection,  to  establish  the  integrity  and  peace  of  the  Union  in 
such  nrm  majesty,  that  its  most  malignant  enemies  shidl  never  again  dare 
to  raise  their  heads— one  more  effort  must  be  made  by  the  patriotic  men  of 
the  North,  and  made  promptly. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  masses  of  the  Union  men  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  especially  the  freedmen,  are  entirely  unaccustomed  to  united 
action,  and  to  the  machinery  of  political  organization ;  that  they  are  beyond 
the  ordinary  reach  of  the  press ;  that  they  are  impoverished,  and,  worst  of 
all,  disheartened  by  finding  the  National  Administration  opposed  to  them, 
and  throwing  all  its  influence,  upon  every  practicable  occasion,  upon  the 
side  of  their  rebel  enemies. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  the  great  Union  party  of  the  North  must  stretch 
out  its  hand  to  its  friends  at  the  South,  and  must  cheer  them  in  this  their 
first  struggle  for  self-government,  against  the  disciplined  hosts  of  their 
hereditary  enemies.  It  is  the  first  struggle,  but,  if  not  now  abandoned  by 
us,  they  will  gain  a  victory  which  shall  establish  their  strength  for  all  fdture 
time ;  for  the  rebellion,  undertaken  as  much  to  affirm  the  supremacy  of 
the  slave-holder  at  home  as  to  gain  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
defeated  in  the  field,  routed  in  its  stronghold  in  the  Executive  mansion,  and 
crushed  in  its  last  stand  in  the  States,  will  be  heard  of  no  more,  save  in  the 
history  of  the  past. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  contribute  to  this 
final  triumph,  and  tender  our  organization,  which  we  invite  them  to  join, 
as  the  most  practical  means  for  insuring  this  great  object. 
Boston,  June  13,  1867. 

2.— HOW  BUSINESS  IS  DONE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Strangers  in  New  York,  stunned  by  the  rush  and  whirl  and  din  every- 
where present  on  the  streets,  pushed  and  jostled  by  an  endless  throng  of 
eager,  hurrying  pedestrians  or  caught  in  some  seemingly  hopeless  jam  of 
trucks,  wagons  and  omnibuses,  exclaim  with  wonder,  "how  can  any 
business  be  completed  here  ?  "  "  Is  system  possible  V*  The  feeling  is  quite 
natural,  but  actual  experience  will  soon  convince  him  that  in  this  apparent 
chaos  there  is  substantial  system,  and  that  the  wheels  of  commerce  are  * 
moving  in  accustomed  grooves,  not  noiselessly,  it  is  true,  but  swiftly  and 
surely,  and  with  purpose  well  defined. 
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The  nnmeroiiB  exchanges  of  New  York  afford  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  business  which  are  rendered  imperativelj  necessary  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  trade  which  centers  there,  and  a  visit  to  any  of  these  marts  will  at 
once  explain  much  that  would  otherwise  perplex  the  stranger.  From  the 
lively  columns  of  the  New  York  Etening  Gazette  we  borrow  a  description 
of  daily  scenes  at  the  Produce  Exchange,  where,  in  a  few  hours,  transac* 
tions  involving  millions  are  consummated : 

Fifteen  hundred  men  marching  in  solemn  procession  at  eleven  o'clock  each 
day  through  a  handsome  sandstone  portico,  and  up  a  flight  of  elegant  black- 
walnut  stairs,  eadi  with  a  pasteboard  box  under  his  arm,  such  as  ladies  use 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  collars  and  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Some  of  the 
pasteboard  boxes  are  of  a  dark  blue,  others  are  yellow,  and  a  few  are  pink. 
With  this  exceptional  peculiarity,  the  gentlemen  seem  to  be  well-to-do  in 
this  world ;  they  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  business  suits  of  New  York 
merchants.  Some  of  them  are  in  black,  with  white  neck-ties,  like  "  men  of 
cloth;''  others  wear  beaver  hats,  smoke  cigars,  and  flirt  canes.  Having 
reached  a  large  and  really  beautiful  upper  hall,  these  fifteen  hundred  gen- 
tlemen deposit  their  boxes  upon  the  top  of  a  table,  each  one  having  a  certain 
space  of  the  table,  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  square,  belonging  to  him 
as  his  exclusive  property,  the  boundaries  of  his  domain  being  indicated  by 
a  red  line. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  narrative,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  imi- 
tate the  well-known  example  of  story  writers,  and  introduce  to  our  readers 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  and  its  location.  The  Produce  Exchange  of  New 
York  city  is  situated  upon  the  lower  end  of  Broadway,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Bowling  Green  and  the  South  Ferry.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  brick 
building,  covering  a  whole  square,  and  therefore  bounded  by  four  diiaterent 
streets.  Entering  the  house,  we  find  it  contains  but  two  rooms,  the  lower 
floor  with  a  handsome  black  walnut  stidrcase  in  the  center,  which  ascends 
to  the  hall  above,  said  hall  being  fitted  up  to  the  ridge-pole  of  the  roof.  The 
first  floor  is  used  as  a  reading-room,  a  general  assenmly  room,  and  as  a  pro- 
vision exchange.  About  fifty  newspapers  are  on  file  firom  the  different  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe,  most  of  them  of  a  commercial  character.  There  are 
two  telegraph  offices  in  the  room,  through  which  the  price  of  gold  comes 
every  half  hour,  as  well  as  the  market  prices,  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion. This  room  also  contains  what  is  known  as  the  lard  table,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

THB  PRODUCE  KXCHAKOE. 

The  Produce  Exchange  was  erected  in  1861  by  a  stock  company  for  the 
benefit  of  those  merchants  who  deal  in  flour,  grains,  and  provisions.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary  conveniences,  and  any  respectable  mer- 
chant may  become  a  member  of  the  exchange,  having  the  right  to  buy  and 
sell  within  its  walls,  and  all  the  other  privileges  belonging  thereto,  upon  the 
annual  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars.  The  present  number  of  the  mem- 
bers is  about  two  thousand,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  reach  the  figure 
of  twenty-two  hundred.  Members  reside  all  over  the  United  States,  in  Can- 
ada, and  Europe.  Some  onl^  attend  the  Exchange  once  or  twice  in  the  year ; 
others  are  there  every  day  it  is  open  to  business.  The  sales  made  at  the 
Exchange  are  all  private  bargains.  There  is  none  of  that  wild  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  war-dance  excitement,  riot,  and  confusion,  often  seen  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  or  Gold  Room ;  there  is  no  calling  off  of  the  different  brands  of 
flour,  of  the  grains  and  provisions,  as  there  is  of  the  stocks — "  Michigan 
Central,  Great  Western,  and  preferred  I "  It  is  against  the  by-laws  of  the 
Exchange  for  loud  talking  or  boisterous  conduct  to  be  indulged  in,  and  the 
man  who  allows  himself  to  do  it  is  quietly  told  he  must  not  1  So  the  scene 
at  the  Produce  Exchange,  while  the  men  are  on  'Change,  is  a  quiet  and  in- 
teresting one. 
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Recently  the  New  Tork  Commercial  Assodation  lias  become  ooosolidated 
with  the  Produce  Exchange  Company,  and  both  now  do  businefls  onder  the 
same  roof,  each  haying  its  set  of  officers.  The  support  of  the  building  and 
income  to  the  stockholders  is  all  deriyed  from  the  subscription  of  members 
to  the  Exchange.  Two  thousand  members  at  twenty-fiye  dollars  a  year 
glyes  931  inc<mie  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which,  no  doubt,  more  than  pajB 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  establishment,  bs  well  as  a  good  int^eet  upon 
the  original  inyeetment. 

THE  0FFICXR8. 

The  officers  of  the  Produce  Exchange  Company  are  Francis  M.  French, 
president ;  Edward  Cromwell,  treasurer ;  Stephen  N.  Carey,  secretary ;  and 
Stephen  D.  Harrison,  John  S  Williams,  Qeorge  D.  Cragin>  Robert  J.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Benjamin  C.  Bogert  for  trustees.  The  officers  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Association  are  Erastus  S.  Brown,  president ;  Benjamin  C.  Bo- 
gert, treasurer,  and  John  D.  Boynton,  secretary.  Among  those  gentlemen 
who  visit  the  Exchange  are  all  the  prominent  flour,  grain,  and  provision 
dealers  of  the  city.  Qeorge  Law  is  frequently  seen  there ;  the  firms  of  Spring 
&  Haynes,  Robert  P.  Getty,  Qeorge  D.  Cragin,  and  a  thousand  more  which 
might  be  named. 

HOW  8ALB8  ARE  KADB. 

There  are  usually  about  fifteen  hundred  men  on  'Change  daily,  and  the 
average  number  of  visitors  will  amount  to  three  hundred.  The  first  fioor, 
besides  the  other  purposes  already  named,  is  known  as  the  oil,  lard,  and  pro- 
vision exchange.  Those  ^gentlemen  who  have  hams,  pigs,  pork,  fish,  and 
such  like  artides  to  sell,  meet  and  compare  notes,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
conclude  bargains  with  each  other.  A.  has  one  thousand  hams  of  the  aver- 
age weight  of  fifteen  pounds  each,  of  a  certain  quality,  which  he  wishes  to 
sell ;  B.  will  give  him  so  much  a  pound  if  they  are  what  A.  represents  them 
to  be.  The  iMugain  is  concluded,  and  B.  sends  his  clerk  to  A.'s  store  to  look 
at  the  hams,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  them,  order  them  sent  home.  In  this 
way  all  kinds  of  provisions  are  sold.  In  one  end  of  the  room  on  the  first 
fioor  is  the  lard  table— a  long  narrow  table,  fitted  up  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
drawers.  Each  of  these  drawers  is  owned  by  some  merchant  who  deals  in 
lards,  oils,  fats,  etc.  The  drawers  are  filled  with  paper  boxes  containing 
specimens  of  the  lards.  The  drawers  are  lined  with  lead  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  cleaned.  When  the  hour  for  exchange  arrives,  the  merchant  who 
wishes  to  sell  any  of  his  goods  takes  out  a  specimen  of  them  from  his  drawer 
and  puts  it  on  the  top  of  the  table.  Those  who  wish  to  purchase  examine 
the  article,  and,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  offor  a  certain  price  per  pound, 
governed  by  the  price  of  gold  and  the  market  quotations.  In  this  way  the 
bargains  are  made. 

SETTING  THE  TABLES. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Exchange  is  that  known  as  the  flour, 
wheat,  and  grain,  which  is  held  in  the  large  and  m^>er  hall.  The  room  is 
filled  with  long  and  stationary  narrow  tables,  each  of^ which  has  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  drawers.  The  tables  are  arranged  in  rows,  like  pews  in  a  church. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  room  there  are  sine  pans  resting  upon  stationary 
pedestals.  On  looking  into  them,  one  is  surprised  to  notice  that  they  have 
the  appearance  of  the  housewife's  bread-pan,  in  which  the  family  stafr-of-life 
is  prepared.  Their  use  'can  hardly  be  unagined  until  it  is  explained  from 
actual  observation. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  flour,  wheat,  com,  oats,  seeds,  and  barley  to  sell 
exhibit  specimens  of  these  articles  in  the  fancy-colored  pasteboard  boxes  be- 
fore named,  each  box  holding  about  one  pint  of  the  article  named.  Many 
keep  their  snecimens  locked  up  in  the  table-drawers,  while  others  bring 
them  from  the  stores  which  they  represent.    A  stranger  wonders  why  so 
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many  men  can  be  seen  at  the  lower  end  of  Broadway  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  each  with  half  a  dozen  boxes  under  his  arm  1  -The  table 
having  been  set  ready  for  the  inspection  of  those  who  purchase,  the  room 
presents  a  curious  sight.  Each  box  of  flour  obtains  a  card  showing  its 
brand,  quality,  and  the  number  of  barrels  offered  for  sale.  On  each  table 
there  are  half-a-doxen  small  tea-pots,  some  rusty,  some  bright,  some  of  sil- 
ver, and  some  of  block-tin,  all  of  the  smallest  size,  seldom  holding  more  than 
half  a  pint.  These  tea-pots  are  drawn  from  out  deep  coat-tail  x>ockets,  or 
taken  from  the  drawers,  and  being  filled  with  pure  Croton  are  put  upon  the 
table  by  the  side  of  the  boxes  of  flour. 

MAirUFACTUBma  DOUGH-NXJTS. 

By  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  room  swarms  with  a  thousand  men  ;  they 
are  moving  and  circulating  in  every  direction,  are  talking  in  an  under  tone. 
Soon  one  gentleman  pulls  up  his*  coat  sleeves  and  pitches  into  the  work  be- 
fore him.  A  certain  lx)x  of  flour  has  struck  his  fimcy,  and  he  has  determined 
to  try  its  quality.  Taking  what  is  called  a  tryer,  a  long  silver-plated, 
half-cylindrical  piece  of  metal,  he  scoops  up  a  liandful  of  flour,  which  he 
puts  into  his  left  hand ;  he  then  works  it  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
until  it  has  assumed  a  cone-like  appearance,  when  he  punches  a  small  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  cone  with  his  index  finger.  (There  is  a  proper  way  to  do 
all  things.)  Seizing  one  of  the  small  tea-pots,  he  fills  up  the  crater  of  his 
miniature  volcano  with  water,  and  immediately  oonunenoes  to  mould  it  over 
until  it  all  hangs  together,  making  a  dough-nut  about  the  size  of  a  butter- 
nut. He  now  tests  the  strength  of  the  dough  by  pulling  it  to  pieces,  and 
continues  working  it  between  his  thumb  and  fingers  like  a  piece  of  putty. 
If  the  dough  refuses  to  yield  its  adhesive  properties,  but  strings  out  to  some 
length  before  it  will  snap  the  thread  of  its  existence,  the  flour  is  of  a  poor 
quidity  ;  if  it  breaks  off  short  like  a  pipe-stem,  it  is  good.  The  feeling  of 
the  dough  also  indicate  a  good  deal  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  testing 
flour.  The  sight  is  a  comical  one,  nevertheless,  so  many  well-dressed  men, 
(with  white  l^ver  hats  on)  going  so  gravely  into  so  simple  an  operation. 
No. sooner  does  the  first  man  commence  to  make  up  his  ckkes  for  the  day, 
than  fifty  or  five  hundred  follow  his  example,  and  the  Produce  Exchange 
immediately  becomes  one  vast  baker's  shop.  During  this  interesting  pro- 
cess, a  good  deal  of  flour  and  dough  gets  on  to  the  floor,  and  at  half-past 
twelve,  when  the  Exchange  closes,  the  floor  is  white  with  flour,  like  the  in- 
side of  a  grist-ndU.  Immediately  a  force  of  women  are  set  to  work  to  dean 
up  after  those  inconsiderate  men.  On  Saturdays  no  less  than  ten  women  are 
employed  to  sweep  out.  while  thirty  follow  with  pails  of  suds  and  scrubbing- 
brushes!  The  pans  before  mentioned  are  known  as  waste-pans,  and  when 
the  gentlemen  have  fingered  the  dough  as  long  as  they  wisn,  they  toes  the 
ball  into  one  of  these  pans,  so  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  there  is  quite  a 
flying  about  of  dough-cakes  in  the  room.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  be 
jocose  might  throw,  by  mistake,  one  of  these  cakes  at  their  neighbors,  but 
tills  is  against  the  law.  There  are  other  methods  of  testing  the  quality  of 
the  flour  besides  the  one  described,  but  they  are  much  less  mteresting.  At 
twelve  o'clock  a  gong  sounds,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  Produce  Exchange  is 
empty. 

8.— A  POPULAR  REVULSION  IN  THE  NORTH. 

That  able  journal,  the  Charleston  Mercury,  thus  speculates  with  regard 
to  the  probability,  we  may  say  the  certainty,  of  a  popular  revulsion  from  the 
extreme  Radical  programme  of  destructiveness,  and  very  properly  bases  its 
argument  not  upon  the  chances  of  any  latent  impulse  of  niagnanimity  in 
our  enemies  but  upon  the  safer  hypothesis,  that  the  dictates  and  motives  o  f 
self-interest  will  ultimately  foice  them  to  accord  justice  to  the  South  as  ^ 
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measure  of  solf-presepvation.  There  are  already  abundant  evidences  of  an 
awakening  to  the  perils  of  the  situation.  The  shouts  of  triumph  over  the 
victory  in  Tennessee  have  an  ominously  hollow  sound.  Men  of  ordinary 
intelligence  cannot  fail  to  see  the  tendency  to'^ards  anarchy  engendered  by 
the  sudden  elevation  of  a  weak-minded,  ignorant  and  half-savage  element, 
and  the  Republican  party  trembles  at  the  vagaries  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  spirit  it  has  evoked.    The  Mercury  says : 

Whenever  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  course  of 
time  will  cause  such  a  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  North  as  will  cause 
the  defeat  of  the  Radical  party  and  the  restoration  of  the  South  to  her  full 
political  and  civil  rights,  there  are  always  to  be  found  prophets  of  evil  who 
declare  that  all  such  expectations  rest  upon  an  insecure  foundation.  These 
prophets  say  that  the  belief  that  there  would  be  a  reaction  in  the  North  has 
already  done  much  harm  in  the  South,  and  that,  if  she  trusts  to  any  return- 
ing sense  of  justice,  the  South  leans  on  a  broken  reed.  They  say  tnat  Con- 
gress is  not  in  advance  of  the  Northern  people,  that  its  doctrines  are  not  in 
advance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  North  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  North- 
em  people  are,  upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  South,  more  advanced 
than  Congress  is,  and  that  those  people  are  more  bitter,  more  vindictive  and 
more  prejudiced  against  us  than  this  body  has  proved  itself  to  be.    They 

goint  to  the  constitutional  amendment,  and  to  its  rejection  by  the  Southern 
tates  trace  all  the  troubles  that  now  oppress  us.  They  say  that  Congress 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  is  going  from  worse  to  worst,  and  that  the 
only  hope  of  the  South  is  in  a  prompt  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  con- 
ditions which  are  imposed  upon  her.  All  change,  all  moderation,  all  kindly 
feeling,  as  regards  the  South,  they  believe  to  be  dead  ;  and,  by  descriptions 
of  what  is  not,  but  may  be,  and  of  what  terrible  consequences,  as  yet  un- 
thought  of,  continued  Btubbomness  may  bring  upon  our  neads,  they  justify 
the  devious  ways  of  Congress  and  lend  a  firm  support  to  every  phase  of 
Congressional  reconstruction. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gidned  by  kicking  against  the  pricks,  and  we  care 
not  to  trust  to  a  hope  that  a  moment  may  sweep  away.  It  may  be  that  the 
Northern  people  are  more  cruel  in  spirit  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  that 
they  are  more  disposed  to  crush  us  now  than  they  were  six  montM  since. 
It  may  be  that  Congress  but  represents  the  feeling  of  its  constituents,  that 
it  is  but  the  moderate  mouth-piece  of  incensed  Northern  opinion.  It  may 
be  that  measures  harsher  than  any  of  which  we  yet  have  knowledge  may 
be  proclaimed  against  us ;  that  confiscation,  incarceration,  banishment  may 
brood  over  us  in  turn !  But  all  those  things  will  not  change  our  earnest 
belief-— a  belief  as  earnest  as  our  belief  in  our  own  being — that  there  toUl  be 
a  re/oideion  of  popidar  feeling  in  the  North,  and  that  there  %mU  he  a  tide  in 
our  affaire,  upon  the  bosom  of  which  our  people  may  safely  ride  to  fortune. 

This  reaction  may  not  come  in  a  month  or  a  year,  but  come  it  will  I  Those 
who  judge  of  the  life  of  a  nation  by  the  short  span  of  man's  existence  grow 
faint  and  weary,  when  they  look  to  the  future  and  see  naught  but  darkness 
and  gloom.  They  know  that  one  man  may  change  his  whole  plans  and 
purposes  in  one  brief  moment,  and  they  almost  expect  that  twenty  millions 
of  people  will,  or  can,  do  the  same.  This  is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme ; 
and  it  arises  from  a  crude  and  immature  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
upon  which  our  &ith  is  based. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  a  revolutionary  condition.  A  great  war  with 
its  attendant  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  its  recklessness  of  life,  and  its 
weakening  of  social  and  individual  ties  has  ended.  A  party  which  made 
that  war  its  instrument  and  tool  looked  with  dismay  upon  its  termination. 
By  the  war  they  had  gained  power,  and  after  its  close  they  accomplished 
every  purpose  which  their  most  extreme  members  had  ever  formed.  If  the 
countiy  were  allowed  to  remain  in*  a  condition  of  peace,  there  was  no  further 
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grievance  for  them  to  agitate  and  discuss,  and,  in  the  absence  of  sucli  a 
catching  watch-word  as  would  excite  the  passions  of  the  people,  the  down- 
fall and  destruction  of  the  party  were  certain.  Then  did  this  party  take 
advantage  of  the  animosity  engendered  by  war.  They  raked  the  dying 
embers  together,  fanned  them  into  a  flame,  and  preached  wrath  and  desola- 
tion against  the  people  of  the  South.  Artfully  the  strings  were  pulled,  and  the 
unconscious  North  may  have  believed  that  it  was  securing  it«  own  eternal 
freedom  by  securing,  as  far  as-  in  it  lay,  the  eternal  slavery  of  the  South. 
It  did  not  realize  that  one  member  of  the  body  politic  is  affected  by  the 
other,  that  there  are  diseases  of  sympathy  as  well  as  those  of  contagion.  It 
does  not  yet  fully  understand  that  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  the  South  is 
the  danger  of  the  liberty  of  the  North,  and  that  those  who  desire  to  kill  the 
freedom  of  ton  millions  of  people  will,  when  that  crime  is  completed,  turn 
their  strength  to  encompassing  the  ruin  of  the  twenty  millions  that  remain. 
When  they  do  imderstand  this,  the  change  of  feeling  will  commence. 

Nothing  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  charity  or  brotherly  love.  Nothing 
is  expected  but  from  motives  of  self-interest.  But  when  stern  events 
teach  the  lesson  that  anarchy  in  the  South  means  threatened  anarchy  in 
the  North ; — that  military  dominion  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  means 
military  dominion  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland  ; — that  forcing  universal  suf- 
frage upon  the  South  means  the  attempt  to  enforce  imiversal  suffrage  in  the 
North ; — that  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  means  a  future  meddling  with  the  reserved  rights  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts ; — that  illegality  in  the  South  means  a  consequent  illegal- 
ity in  the  North  ; — that  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  Southern  planter 
means  repudiation  of  the  hoarded  bonds  of  the  New  England  financier ; — 
that  negro  Congressmen  from  the  South  means  that  in  the  North  the  negro 
and  the  Radical  are  to  be  omnipotent,  tTien  the  revulsion  of  feeling  will 
commence ; — then  those  who  flattered  and  petted  the  party  of  revolution 
will  wish  that  their  tongues  had  been  plucked  from  their  throats  ere  they 
gave  a  Radical  one  word  of  praise ; — then  those  in  the  South  who  despaired 
and  turned  back  will  be  valued  at  their  true  price ; — then  the  doctrines  of 
those  who,  in  good  or  evil  fortune,  uphold  the  right  against  the  might,  and 
assert  the  ways  of  eternal  justice  against  the  expedient  paths  of  men,  will 
be  honoured  by  every  party  and  find  some  warm  disciples  in  every  strug- 
gling land. 

4.--THE  CITY  OF  MEMPHIS  IN  PERIL. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nashville  Union  and  Dispatch  having  suggested 
that  Memphis  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  "fall  in"  to  a  watery  abyss 
beneath  it,  caused  by  the  subterranean  flow  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Memphis 
BuUetin  adds  the  following : 

The  river  shore  in  the  navy  yard  has  rapidly  disappeared.  There  steamers 
rarely  land.  In  front  of  the  city  proper  there  are  always  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty steamers.  By  these  the  earth,  at  the  water's  edge,  is  protected  and  the 
force  of  the  surface  current  is  broken.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  earth  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  for  ten  or  twenty  feet  below,  remains  unbroken.  The 
great  body  of  the  mighty  tide  of  waters,  forty  and  fifty  feet  below,  rushes 
onward  in  its  unresisted  course  rending  away  the  earth.  How  far  the  stream 
passes  beneath  the  dty  there  is,  of  course,  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
explosion  of  torpedoes,  forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  river's  surface,  shook 
every  building  West  of  the  bayou.  Beyond  the  bayou  the  shock  was  un- 
heeded, unfelt. 

Many  years  ago  a  saw  mill  was  at  work  in  the  swamps  of  Arkansas, 
twenty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  owner  awoke  one  bright  morning 
to  find  his  well  dry,  in  which  the  day  before  there  was  water  three  or  four 
feet  deep.  He  cut  a  trench  to  a  broad,  long  surface  pond,  not  far  away,  and 
was  again  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water.    This  trench  connected 
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the  pond  and  welL  Three  days  elapsed,  and  pond  and  well  both  were  empty. 
The  old  man  of  the  mill  was  amazed.  The  story  was  told  to  a  traveler 
from  Memphis.  'It  is  plain  enough/  he  said,  'the  river  is  lower  than 
for  years  "poBi,  and  your  well  and  pond  have  emptied  themselves  into 
the  great  sewer  of  the  continent. '  The  Mississippi  not  only  overflows, 
but  underflows  all  the  broad  valley  through  which  it  passes.  Its  chan- 
nel, however  broad  and  deep,  could  not  contain  all  the  rains  that  &11 
and  streams  tliat  come  down  from  the  mountains,  territories  and  States 
of  America.  At  Fort  Pillow  and  Randolph  every  evidence  of  war  has 
disappeared,  swallowed  up  by  the  great  river.  Earthworks  at  Randolph, 
built  In  1861,  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  have  gone  to  the  Balize. 
At  both  these  places  the  river  current,  as  here  at  Memphis,  strikes  the  shore 
at  almost  right  angles.  A  dty  paper  teUs  us  how  a  planter  within  the  week 
deposited  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  upon  the  river  bank  some- 
where in  Arkansas.  He  had  not  gone  half  a  mile  when  the  country  behind 
him  disappeared  with  all  his  stores. 

Reelfoot  Lake  is  fathomless.  It  is  not  far  from  the  river.  The  night 
before  the  earthquake  of  1812,  lofty  trees  stood  where  deep,  silent,  still  wa- 
ters have  unbroken  repose.  Cypress  trees,  two  hundred  feet  high,  went 
down.  Their  loftiest  branches  do  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  wonderful 
lake.  Years  before  the  great  river  had  undermined  the  country,  the  land 
went  down  and  water  came  up.  Everywhere  around  New  Madrid  we  have 
indubitable  evidence  that  the  mighty  river  finds  its  way  feir  beneath  the 
earth's  surface.  An  earthquake*s  shock  broke  down  the  earthen  bridges 
that  everywhere  along  the  river  shores  span  mighty  streams  and  deep  sub- 
terranean lakes  that  are  reservoirs  to  supply  atmospheric  moisture  and  hold 
the  superabundant  waters  of  this  broad  vaUey. 

5.— TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

In  a  long  editorial  article  calling  for  the  donation  of  £10,000  tb  Washing- 
ton College,  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  General  Lee  in  England,  the 
London  Standard  speaks  of  him  as  follows : 

There  is  no  living  hero— there  are  none,  if  any,  whose  name  shines  with 
the  purest  lustre  in  history — whose  character  has  commanded  so  high  a 
tribute  of  affection  and  admiration  from  their  Mends  of  respect  and  honor 
from  their  foes,  as  that  of  General  Lee.  No  life  more  perfectly  heroic,  no 
reputation  more  untarnished  even  by  the  minor  blemishes  which  are  not 
onoommonly  found  in  union  with  the  highest  heroism,  has  ever  been  con- 
nected  with  a  great  national  struggle.  No  shade  of  vanity  or  egotism, 
nothing  of  the  self-will  or  petulance  so  often  characteristic  of  conscious 
genius,  no  tinge  of  affectation,  no  taint  even  of  the  pride  almost  inseparable 
nom  ordinary  greatness  of  mind,  which  can  endure  everything  but  humilia- 
tion, and  regards  submis^on  as  disgrace,  alloy  the  simple  grandeur  of 
tiie  Virginian  soldier's  nature. 

A  piety  without  the  sUghteet  shadow  of  Pharisaism,  a  sense  of  duty  to 
which  the  sacrifice  of  every  personal  feeling  and  interest  appears  a  matter 
of  course,  have  marked  his  whole  course  and  guided  his  every  public  act, 
whether  as  a  soldier  or  citizen.  A  fScunily  connection  and  the  nearest  living 
representative  of  the  great  chamnion  of  American  Independence,  Genertu 
hee  has  been  the  yVashington  of  the  Confederate  war ;  like  Washington,  a 
man  "  whom  envy  did  not  hate/'  but  without  even  the  one  dark  stain  of 
doubt,  if  not  of  dishonor,  which  the  death  of  Miyor  Andrd  has  left  on  the 
memory  of  his  prototype.  No  more  "  selfless  man  and  stidnless  gentleman" 
ever  lived ;  no  soldier  ever  set  a  more  admirable  example  of  the  soldieriy 
virtues  of  honor,  chivabic  generosity  and  manly  simplicity ;  no  great  man 
ever  retired  into  obscurity,  after  witnessing  alike  the  ruin  of  his  cause  and 
destruction  of  his  private  fortune,  with  more  of  Christian  patience  and 
unshaJLen  fortitude. 
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Of  his  militarj  acbievements  we  need  not  speak.  It  is  enouffli  to  eay 
tliat  nearly  all  ms  victories  were  won  against  enormous  odds,  ana  that  his 
four  years  defense  of  Virginia  has  few  parallels  in  history  as  an  example 
of  great  results  accomplished  with  small  means  and  a  fearful  disadvantage. 

What  is  now  more  interesting  to  remember  is  the  personal  character  of  the 
man,  as  displayed  in  the  various  exigencies  of  that  trying  struggle ;  the 
simple  honesty  and  kindly  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  console  his 
soldiers  as  they  recoiled  from  the  cannon-crowned  height  of  Gettysburg, 
with  the  assurance,  "It  is  all  mv  fault ;"  the  unaffbcted  self-depredation 
which  pronounced  when  Stonewall  Jackson  fell,  **  I  could  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  our  cause,  that  I  had  been  disabled  rather  than  you  ,*"  the  Christian 
chivalry,  which  no  outrage  could  provoke  to  ^taliation ;  which,  after  Vir- 
ginia had  been  rendered  a  desert,  withheld  the  army  that  invaded  Penn- 
sylvania from  inflicting  the  most  trivial  injuiy  on  person  or  property, 
which,  when  his  own  estates  had  been  plundered,  ravaged  and  confiscated, 
took  care  to  protect  the  houses  and  property  of  his  enemies ;  the  horror  of 
useless  bloodshed  which  withstood  the  cry  for  retribution  excited  by  the 
murder  of  Southern  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and  supported  the  resolve  of 
the  President  that  unless  the  actual  murderers  were  taken,  no  blood  should 
be  shed  but  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  touching  unselfishness  of  his  last 
words  to  his  disbanded  army,  on  the  sorrowful  vth  of  April,  "  I  have  done 
my  best  for  you."  But  it  was  when  all  was  over — ^when  the  chief  of  a  great 
and  long  victorious  army  was  a  privato  man  and  a  paroled  prisoner — ^that 
the  peculiar  greatness  of  General  Lee*s  nature  shines  out  with  unequaled 
brightness. 

6.-- THE  SCIENCE  OF  ADVERTISING. 

The  Utica  Herald  has  the  following  sensible  article  on  this  subject.  We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  business  men : 

Few  business  men  advertise  systematically,  liberally  and  i>er8i8tently. 
Those  who  pay  most  attention  to  it,  either  advertise  fitfully,  or  with  a  de- 
gree of  neglect  which  they  would  regard  culpable  in  any  other  department 
of  their  business.  What  would  a  merchant  be  thought  of  who  only  opened  his 
store  now  and  then  to  invite  and  serve  customers  ?  x  et  an  advertisement  in  a 
flourishing  paper  is  more  conspicuous  than  one's  store,  is  more  observed 
and  more  spoken  of,  and  to  witndraw  it  is  like  putting  up  the  shutters  or 
taking  down  the  sign.  The  most  enterprising  merchants  and  traders  in 
the  interior  think  themselves  liberal  if  they  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  advertising.  They  would  deem  the  farmer  blind  to  his  own  inte- 
rests who  should  be  stingy  in  planting,  and  should  fail  to  put  in  seed  in 
proper  quantity,  because  it  cost  sometliing.  Advertising  is  the  seed-plant- 
ing of  the  business-man,  and  stinginess  here  must  make  the  harvest  meagre. 

What  shall  be  the  sum  appropriated  to  advertising  ?  It  will  vary  with 
the  character  and  extent  of  business.  But  the  smallest  trade  can  be  made 
more  profitable,  and  the  largest  can  be  extended,  by  liberal  advertising. 
The  rule  is  sometimes  given  that  as  much  should  be  paid  for  advertising  as 
for  rent.  This  may  be  too  much  in  some  cases,  too  little  in  others.  But 
every  business  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  and  prominently  before  the 
readers  of  the  established  ]>apers  of  the  parish  firom  which  trade  is  sought. 
The  readers  of  newspapers  are  the  most  enterprising  and  the  most  intelli 
gent  of  the  population,  and  usuaUy  have  the  most  money  to  spend.  Reach 
them,  and  keep  their  attention,  and  you  create  a  current  which  others  will 
follow. 

The  New  York  TVibune  states  that  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  a  Boston 
druggist,  who  has  a  specialty  before  the  public,  is  paying  that  establish- 
ment $10,000  a  year  for  advertising :  he  paid  1^1,600  for  the  insertion  of  one 
mammoth  advertisement.  The  Iribune  adds:  "Bonner  once  paid  us 
^3,000  for  one  insertion  of  an  advertisement  of  the  Ledger,  He  knew  that 
by  judicious  advertising  he  could  insure  a  fortune."    This  seems  large. 
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But  in  England  snch  floma  are  hardly  exceptional.  There  advertising 
is  a  regular  part  of  buidness.  It  is  reckoned  as  necessary  as  rent,  and  often 
ten  times  as  much  is  spent  for  it.  Advertising  must  be  done  so  as  to  reach 
the  people  wliose  custom  is  sought.  A  separate  sheet,  a  hand-bill  or  a 
circular,  is  a  direct  attack ;  and  the  person  who  receives  it  either  throws  it 
aside  without  reading,  or  he  puts  himself  on  the  defensive  against  it.  A 
notice  in  the  favorite  paper  is  a  flank  movement ;  it  catches  the  eye  un- 
awares ;  it  attracts  attention  in  an  idle  or  a  listless  moment ;  it  b^mes 
part  of  the  current  news.  Then  it  is  like  the  constant  dropping.  It  may 
not  be  read  to-day.  To-morrow  it  will  be  glanced  at.  The  next  week  it  will 
be  looked  over.  Finally  it  wiU  bo  read.  When  a  purchase  is  to  be  made ; 
when  trade  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  former  dealer ;  when  a  new  article 
Ib  needed,  the  notice  will  be  hunted  up,  and  the  inducements  offered  sub- 
jocted  to  test.    One  such  case  will  often  pay  for  a  year's  advertising. 

Sometimes  men  get  along  without  aaverlising.  Instances  are  given  of 
pilgrims  reaching  Mecca  on  their  knees.  It  is  easier,  pleasanter,  swifter,  to 
travel  bv  cars.  Liberal  and  discreet  advertising  puts  business  on  wheels, 
and  renders  it  active,  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  remunerative  to  the  dealer. 

7.— FACTS  ABOUT  IVORY. 

To  supply  the  ivory  necessary  to  manufactures  of  Sheffield  alone  a  large 
army  of  elephants  are  killed  annually — some  years  ago  estimated  at  as 
many  as  22,000.  Though  the  largest  and  strongest  of  animals,  the  largest 
elephant  drops  instantly  if  hit  with  a  bullet  in  the  eye,  or  the  base  of  the 
trunk  or  behind  the  ear.  Every  civilized  nation  requires  the  ivory,  and  the 
elephant  not  being  a  prolific  animal,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  time  will 
not  be  long  when  he  will  be  an  extinct  species.  The  hippopotamus,  the 
walrus  and  the  narwhal  possess  teeth,  horns  or  tusks  which  serve  for  ivory, 
although  the  elephant  is  the  only  animal  which  supplies  the  genuine 
article.  Of  the  two  species  of  elephant,  the  Indian  ana  AMcan,  the  latter 
have  by  far  the  largest  tusks,  825  pounds  being  the  weight  of  a  edngle  pair, 
measuring  eight  feet  six  inches  in  length.  This  pair  was  at  the  exhibition 
of  1867.  IvoiT.of  an  extinct  species — ^*' things  of  Adam's  time" — so  called 
on  account  of  its  antiquity,  was  found  in  Iberia.  In  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  are  found  immense  deposits  of  tusks,  horns  and  other  animal  re- 
mains, apparently  caused  by  some  immense  drift  which  carried  the  lighter 
ones  the  mrthest. 

a— FRENCH  FINANCE. 

Of  the  taxes  raised  in  France  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Economist  gives  the  following  particulars : 

A  return  of  the  taxes  received  in  the  first  half  of  the  {^resent  year  has 
been  issued.  Of  direct  taxes,  the  amount  paid  in  that  period  was  273,595,000f. 
leaving  267,581.000f.  due  for  the  second  half  of  1867.  The  273,595,000f.  wore 
more  by  48,105,000f.  than  were  strictly  due,  the  custom  being  to  allow  a 
month's  credit  in  the  payment  of  these  imposts ;  but  in  1866,  the  amount 
paid  in  advance  at  the  ena  of  June  was  48,992,000f.,  and  whereas  in  the  first 
six  months  of  that  year  the  expenses  of  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  pay- 
ment was  78  centimes  per  l,000f.,  it  was  in  the  six  months  of  this  year  78c. 
These  figures  show,  of  course,  that  the  public  is  not  so  well  off  as  it  was  ,* 
but  conddering  the  depression  in  trade  and  in  Bourse  s}>eculation,  greater 
difficulty  in  payment  might  have  been  expected. 

The  indirect  taxes  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  produced  601,846,000f., 
which  were  6,676,000f.  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1866,  but 
40,017,000f:  more  than  in  that  of  1865.  The  decline  of  this  year  is  explained 
by  the  tax  on  railroads  being  deducted  on  account  of  its  being  set  apEirt  for 
the  sinking  fund  (as,  however  it  was  received,  it  ought  to  have  figured  in 
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the  receipts),  and  hj  reductions  in  registration,  tonnacfe  and  other  dues ;  also 
bj  a  change  in  keeping  the  accounts,  under  which  a  certain  amount  of 
duties  owing  before  the  wih  of  June  were  allowed  to  be  left  unpaid.  But 
for  these  circumstances,  an  augmentation  of  more  than  9,000,000f.  would,  it 
is  said,  have  been  presented. 
The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  indirect  taxes : 

First  Biz  First  six  First  six 

Designation  of  Indirect  Taxes.  m'thsofl867.     m'the  of  1866.    m'ths  of  1866. 

Francs.  Francs.  Francs. 

Registration  and  mortgage  dues,  etc.  .174,768,000  172,839,000  162,824,000 

Stampduties 41,361,000  41,337,000  38,848,000 

Customs  duties  on  imports 34,246,000  32,072,000  31,015,000 

"      "  exports 120,000  196,000  91,000 

Navigation  dues 286,000  2,073,000  1,739,000 

Various  Customs  duties  and  receipts..       696,000  691,000  634.000 

Salt  tax  levied  hy  Board  of  Customs . .     9,545,000  9,659,000  10,184,000 

"    Indirect  Taxes .     4,624,000  •    4,509,000  4,177,000 

Dutv  on  wine,  beer,  etc 108,565,000  116,972.000  107,547,000 

Various  duties  and  receipts 15,710,000  17,240,000  16,999,000 

Sale  of  tobacco 121,405,000  118,223,000  116,087,000 

Sale  of  Gunpowder 4,881,000  4,773,000  4,686,000 

Postoffice 35,399,000  83,791,000  32,696.000 

Duty  on  money  orders  by  post 725,000  655,000  698,000 

Duty  on  articles  of  value  sent  by  post .      491,000  459,000  409,000 

Duty  on  transit  of  foreign  mails 207,000  323,000  250,000 

Various  receipts 33,000  23,000  25,000 

Duty  on  French  colonial  sugar 17,413  17,867,000  9,514,000 

Duty  on  foreign  sugar 5,861.000  6,224,000  7,878,000 

Duty  on  native  sugar  (beetroot) 25,021,000  28,696,000  8,129,000 

Total 601,846,000      608,022,000    552,329,000 

9.— FINANCES  OF  GEORGIA. 
The  State  Treasurer  of  Georgia  makes  the  following  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  that  State  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867 : 

OEKBRAL   BTATBMEin*. 

Assets,  exclusive  of  taxes, $11,018,600  00 

Bonds  in  the  Treasury  not  sold,  .....  990,00000 

Total, $12,008,600  00 

Total  debt,  including  interest, 6,256,636  00 

Assets  over  aU  liabiBties, 6,761,966  00 

pauticulaub  of  assets  and  besoitbces. 

The  assets  and  resources  of  the  State  of  Geor^  are,  first,  the 

Property  of  the  State,  consisting  of :  the  Western  and  At- 
intic  Railroad,  now  i)aying  into  the  Treasury  as  net  profit, 
$60,000  per  month,  or  $^.000  per  annum,  being  6  per 
cent  on .    10,000,000  00 

10,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  Com- 
pany, connecting  Savannah  with  the  waters  of  the  Giilf  at 
Bainbridge,  Ga.,  and  the  Gulf  shore  at  St.  Marks,  Fla., 
promising,  in  the  early  future,  handsome  dividends  at  $100 
per  share,      .......  ,        .      1,000,000  00 

186  shares  stock  in  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  paying 
annual  dividends  of  10  to  16  per  cent  at  $100  per  share    .  18.600  00 

Total, $11,018,600  00 
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TAXABLE  FROPEBTT  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  State,  exblosive  of  railroads, 
banking,  exprees  and  insurance  companies,  is  estimated  at 
low  figures  bv  the  Ck>mptroller  General,  at  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars, *     .  $300,000,000  00 

Estimated  receipts  from  general  tax  at  i  per  cent,  on  that 
amount 600,000  00 

Estimated  receipts  from  specific  taxes  on  polls,  professions,  &c         150,000  00 

Estimated  receipts  from  tax  on  banks,  railroads,  express, 
home  and  foreign  insurance  companies,  &c,        .        .        .  88,000  00 

Estimated  receipts  from  miBcellaneous  sources,       .        .        .  10,000  00 

Estimated  receipts  from  net  earnings  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad, 600,000  00 

Estimated  receipts  from  dividends  from  other  stocks      .  2,000  00 


Total, 


DISBUB6EHBNTS  FOR  THE  TEAB  1867. 


$1,205,000  00 


The  estimate  hj  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  in  his  last  report  of 
the  necessary,  usual  and  probable  disbursements  tor  the 
year  1867,. exclusive  of  interest  to  public  debt,  amounts  to      $572,000  00 

Living  a  balance  for  payment  of  interest  and  reduction  of 
public  debt  annually  of .        728,000  00 


Total, 


.   $1,295,000  00 

John  Jones,  Treasurer  of  Georgia. 

10.— VALUE  OF  CONFEDERATE  CURRENCY. 

We  have  already  given  a  table  showing  the  rdative  value  of  gold  and 
Confederate  currency  during  the  war ;  annexed  is  a  statement  showing  the 
value  in  United  States  currency  for  the  last  four  years— computed  from  the 
average  monthly  rates  of  the  respective  currencies  in  gold,  at  New  York, 
Richmond  and  Augusta. 

As  the  rate  of  stamp  duty  upon  documents  executed  during  the  late  war  is 
based  upon  the  value  of  the  consideration  in  United  States  currency,  this 
table  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  fixing  that  value. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  CONFEDERATE  AND  U.  S.  CUR- 
RBNCT  FOR  FOUR  TEARS. 

Value  in  Cionfederate  cnrrenqr  of  $1  In  U.  8.  carran<7. 
Average  ft)r  month  of  '"  "^  "    " 

January, 
February, 
March, 
April,      . 
May,        . 
June, 

July.        . 

August,  . 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  a  given  amount  of  Confederate  currency,  divide 
the  number  of  dollars  by  the  figures  in  the  column  opposite  the  date  sought 
for,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  in  United  States  currency. 


18(0. 

1868. 

•  isei. 

1866." 

$2  00 

$18  50 

$26  90 

^  19 

18  79 

25  20 

2  93 

14  67 

8190 

828 

12  88 

887 

10  66 

485 

8  12 

6  89 

7  79 

10  58 

886 

«8  19 

9  71 

10  66 

196 

9  70 

12  80 

2  29 

9  90 

12  65 

228 

12  60 

18  26 
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11.— INTEREST  ON  SOUTHERN  SECURITIES. 
The  interest  on  Southern  State,  Municipal,  and  Railroad  bonds  made  pay- 
able in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  paid  by  the  following  banks  and  bankers : 
Missouri  State  bonds,         ....         National  Bank  of  Commerce* 

Georgia  '*  "  Republic. 

Alabama         "  new  8  per  cent.       .  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co. 

Tennessee,      "  Fourth  National  Bank. 

aty  of  Savannah, Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co. 

"      Atlanta, National  Park  Bank. 

Montgomery  and  West  Point  R.R ,  .        .        .        National  Bank  Republic. 
Macon  and  Brunswick  (endorsed),  ...  "  "  " 

Selma  and  Meridian,  1st  mortgage,  ....  Window,  Lanier  &  Co. 
Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford,  8  per  cent.  mort.  Soutter  &  Co. 

Pensacola  and  Georgia  and  Tallahassee  R.R.,  .   Rogers'  Locomotive  Works. 
East  Tenn.  and  Georgia  R.R.,        .        .        .  Wilson,  Callaway  &  Co. 

Mississippi  Central,    .        .  .    J.  B.  Kirtland,  HiU,  Talmadge  &  Co. 

Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.R.,  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co. 


ART,  IX.-DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— THE  TIN  MINES  OF  MISSOURI. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  most  important  discovery  in  the  mineral  history 
of  the  country  has  been  made.  Although  traces  of  tin  have  been  occasion- 
ally detected  in  ores  of  other  metals,  it  never  appeared  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  justify  a  hope  that  we  could  mine  our  own  supplies;  now,  if„ 
the  reports  are  not  exaggerated,  we  can  control  the  tin  markets  of  the  world. 
An  exchange  says : 

It  is  a  certainty  that  in  Southwest  Missouri  we  have  an  immense  deposit  of 
tin  ore,  easy  of  access,  in  a  moontainous,  heavily  timbered  region,  with  extensive 
water-power  afforded  by  the  St.  Francis  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  veins 
are  found  from  two  feet  to  tliree  handred  feet  in  width,  and  from  a  few  yards 
to  one  mile  in  len^h,  easily  traced  on  the  surface,  having  been  laid  bare  by  the 
unusually  heavy  floods  of  the  last  spring.  We  may  safely  assert  that  in  a  few 
years  we  will  control  the  tin  market  of  the  world.  .  We  have  the  ore  and  the 
fui'l  in  abundance,  and  though  labor  is  comparatively  high,  we  have  a  counter- 
balance in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  to  sink  expensive  and  deep  shafts  to 
obtain  the  mineral,  as  they  do  in  England.  Our  ore  is  bare  at  the  surface  on 
the  hillsides,  where  for  ages  it  can  l^  cheaply  thrown  out  without  the  use  of 
those  cumbrous  and  very  expensive  engines  and  machinery  in  use  In  Cornwall 
and  Wales.  As  yet  the  ore  has  been  found  in  quantity  only  in  Madison  county, 
but  indications  are  found  of  its  existence  in  Washington  and  Iron  counties;  m 
fact,  it  was  in  this  latter  county  that  Dr.  Farrell  found  the  first  specimen  of  the 
ore,  about  nine  years  ago.  He  has  quietly,  but  as  persistently  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  pursued  the  search  until  this  last  spring,  aided  by  the  floods,  he 
discovered  those  immense  veins  spoken  of.  He  mforms  us  that  all  Southeast 
Missouri  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  storehouse  of  mineral  wealth.  Iron,  lead, 
zinc,  cobalt,  black  lead,  copper,  barytes,  ravlin  and  nickel  are  found  in  large 
quantities.  Immense  beds  of  fine  marble  and  a  very  beautiful  serpentine  are 
found.  There  are  large  tracts  of  these  lands  yet  Government  land,  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  The  climate  is  mild — the  winters  very  mUd.  The  valleys  are  a  rich  soil, 
and  a  pleasant  and  healthy  summer  or  winter  resort. 
VOL.  IV.— NO.  III.  17 
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The  New  York  World  pnblisliee  some  interesting  fiekcts  about  the  uses  of 
tin,  its  composition,  forms,  sources  of  suppljr,  etc.,  which  we  appropriate : 

The  reported  discoveries  of  rast  quantities  of  this  metal  in  Missouri  lias  cre- 
ated there  intense  ezcitemeot,  as  tin  mines  baye  never  been  worked  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  United  States,  and  the  quantity  we  require  for  various  purposes  has 
hitherto  been  imported  from  abroad.  Should,  therefore,  this  rumor  be  correct 
our  political  economists  will  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  the  remunerative 
production  and  working  of  tin  to  the  other  resources  of  the  country.  Hitherto 
in  the  United  States  a  few  nnall  crystals  of  the  oxide  of  Un  have  lieen  found  at 
Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  Mass.,  and  also  at  Lyme,  N.  H.  At  Jackson,  N.  H., 
there  is  a  vein  which  has  furnished  Bmall  specimens  of  the  ore,  and  the  metal  has 
been  detected  in  the  magnetic  iron  ores  of  the  highlands  of  this  State  and  New 
Jersey,  and  in  some  of  the  auriferous  ores  of  Virginia.  In  California  it  was 
found  some  years  ago  in  such  quantity  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  its  becoming 
an  important  product,  but  the  presence  of  gold  and  the  eager  desire  to  mine 
that  metal  in  preference  to  others,  has  had  the  effect  of  allowing  this  metal  to 
remain  undisturbed  and  unworked.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  gold  fever 
has  comparatively  subsided  in  the  El  Dorado,  ana  the  miners  are  paying  more 
attention  to  the  rich  deposits  of  other  metals.  Preepecting  parties,  it  is  ru- 
mored, have  discovered  there  vast  quantities  of  tin,  especially  the  quality  called 
stream  tin,  which  is  found  among  the  sand  and  gravel  of  superficial  deposits, 
and  in  concretionary  forms,  resembling  wood  in  their  fibrous  structure  and  con- 
centric layers.  If  we  can  obtain  tin,  at  home,  in  paying  quantities,  we  shall 
have  acquired  a  valuable  product,  as  thi«  metal,  now  so  largely  imported  from 
abroad,  is  more  extensively  used  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country,  especially  for  roofing  purposes ;  as  the  most  important  applica- 
tion of  tin  is  for  the  coating  of  plates  of  sheet  iron,  producing  what  is  known  as 
tin-plates  or  sheet-tin,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  white  iron.  Statistics 
show  that  nearly  $7,000,000  worth  of  tin  was  imported  last  year  into  the 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  bars,  blocks,  plates,  and  sheets,  principally  from 
the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  in  England,  whose  mines  for  the 
last  twenty  years  have  produced  annuallv  about  7,000  tons  of  tin.  Tin  costs 
us  now  26  cts.  in  gold,  duty  26  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  about  45  cts.  per  pound 
in  currency.  Should  tin  be  found  in  Missouri  in  anv  quantity  it  can  be  sold 
for  24  cts.  per  pound  and  yet  leave  a  profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent 

THE  TIN  FEVER  VX  MISSOURI. 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  prevails  in  that  State  among  capitalists  and  miners 
but  many  are  loath  to  believe  that  tin  will  ever  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  letter,  however,  indicates  that  the  discovery  of  tin  has  certainly 
been  made,  niough  whether  it  will  pay  to  mine  has  not  yet  been  ascertained : 

St.  Louis,  Ausrw^  1,  1867. 
BuEL  T.  HrrcHcocK,  Esq., — ^Inclosed  please  find  a  plan  of  township  thirty- 
three,  range  five,  east,  in  Madison  county,  Missouri,  as  you  will  see  oy  a  slip 
pasted  on  it  taken  from  the  Democrat  of  this  city  the  day  before  yesterday. 
There  is  considerable  excitement  in  that  region  about  tin  mines.  Last  February 
a  Mr.  Lane  wanted  me  to  invest  in  the  land  marked  on  the  plot  as  hi?,  saying 
that  he  had  discovered  tin  there,  but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  wehad 
so  many  other  things  on  hand,  because  tin  mines  were  a  thin^  unknown  in 
America,  and  I  knew  that  there  were  so  many  opinions  about  mineral  lands  of 
every  kind.  Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  he  relied  on  me  for  help,  and  contin- 
ued his  investigations.  Some  time  in  March  he  came  into  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  continued  to  trace  the  lodes  and  open  shafts  on 
them  at  different  points  fur  over  a  mile,  and  found  tin-stone  at  all  of  them,  and  on 
eleven  different  lode?.  At  first  the  geologists  here  put  no  faith  in  the  ore  being 
tin,  but  after  a  number  of  trials,  finally  pronounced  it  tin.  But  none  of  them 
have  ever  seen  tin  ore  before,  except  specimens  brought  from  Europe.  About 
six  weeks  ago  a  man  named  Stoker,  an  Englishman,  who  had  worked  in  the  tin 
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mines  of  England,  came  to  St.  Lonis,  and  heard  something  ahont  it,  and  sal 
he  would  like  to  see  it.  He  went  down  to  the  place,  and  when  it  was  shown  to 
him  he  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  tin.  Some  of  onr  St  Louis  chemists 
laughed  at  him,  but  when  he  offered  to  pat  up  $1,000  it  was  tin  they  were  nn 
willing  to  take  the  bet.  Professor  Foster,  of  Chicago,  was  then  sent  for  to  come 
and  examine  the  ore,  and  upon  inspecting  it  he  immediately  pronounced  it  tin, 
and  upon  a  test  sud  it  was  from  six  to  thirty  per  cent.  Professor  Shepherd,  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  now  here,  and  he  say^  it  is  tin ;  and  the  tin  fever 
is  now  as  nearly  rampant  here  as  the  oil  fever  in  Pennsylvania  was.  I  expect, 
from  my  rambling,  you  will  think  I  have  got  Uie  tin  fever,  but  I  have  only  to 
a  certain  extent,  not  enough  to  hurt  me.  I  have  drawn  three  lines  with  my  pen 
across  the  tract  on  the  slip  inclosed,  showing  the  direction  of  the  veins  or  lodes 
on  the  ground  where  it  has  been  discovered,  and  you  will  see  they  go  south- 
west, towards  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  21 ;  and  all  thoee  who  have  ex 
amined  them  say  they  run  across  it  into  the  land  I  purchased  for  $200.  I  have 
never  seen  it ;  but  one  party  that  has,  thinks  we  have  got  a  fortune  in  it.  He 
told  me  not  to  think  of  selling  for  less  than  $60,000 ;  still  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  except  by  hearsay.  This  I  do  know — we  are  not  hurt  at  what 
we  gave  for  it  in  any  event.  Everyone  has  the  tin  fever  here,  including  some 
of  our  heavy  capitalists.  I  have  before  me  a  specimen  of  bar  tin  taken  from  five 
pounds  of  the  ore,  weighing  a  trifle  less  than  two  ounces. 

James  E.  Johnson. 

As  the  introduction  of  an  indi^nous  metal  on  the  metal  market  is  likely  to 
cause  some  inquiries  into  the  qualities  and  uses  of  tin,  the  following  may  be  ac- 
ceptable : 

TIN    AS  A  MRTAL. 

Tin  resembles  silver  in  color  and  lustre,  though  presenting  a  yellowish  tint 
when  the  white  light  reflected  from  its  surface  is  excluded.  It  is  harder  than 
lead  and  softer  than  gold,  melts  at  442  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  is  not  sensibly  vol- 
atilized at  high  temperatures,  though  at  a  strong  red  heat  it  emits  white  fumes. 
When  very  slowly  cooled  from  a  melted  condition  it  becomes  crystaline,  pre- 
senting either  rhombic  plates  or  octagonal  needles,  which  are  distinctly  brought 
to  view  by  treating  the  extreme  surface  with  dilute  aqua  regia.  The  crystaline 
structure  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  crackling  sound  emitted  when 
a  bar  of  tin  is  bent  backwards  and  forward.  Tin  is  very  malleable,  especially 
when  its  temperature  is  raised  to  212  degree?.  It  is  readily  rolled  or  beaten  into 
sheets  no  more  than  1-1000  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  drawn  into  fine  wire.  The 
metal  is,  however,  deficient  in  tenacity,  a  wire  of  7-10  inch  diameter  sustains 
only  84^  lbs.  weight  At  ordinary  temperatures  tin  is  slowly  tarnished  by  ex- 
posure to  air  and  moisture,  but  when  melted  its  surface  is  soon  covered  with  a 
film  of  oxide,  and  at  high  temperatures  its  oxidation  takes  place  so  rapidly  as 
to  cause  ignition,  and  the  metal  bums  with  a  brilliant  light.  Tin  is  violently 
Attacked  by  nitric  acid,  and  slowly  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  heated,  while  it 
is  not  affected  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid. 

THE  TOES  OF  TIN. 

It  combines  with  several  other  metals  and  forms  with  them  a  variety  of  use- 
ful alloys,  as  also  the  amalgam  employed  for  silvering  mirrors.  In  the  middle 
ages  Cornish  tin  was  largely  uped  for  the  bells  of  churches,  and  at  a  later  period 
it  was  in  still  greater  demand  for  bronze  cannon.  Several  artificial  compounds 
of  tin  and  oxygen  are  obtained  possessing  acid  properties.  Melashamic  acid 
one  of  these  compounds,  after  being  treated  with  cold  water,  and  then  rendered 
anhydrous  by  ignition,  constitutes  the  polishing  material  known  as  putty  pow- 
der, used  for  giving  whiteness  and  opacity  to  enamels  for  polishing  plate.  An- 
other oxygen  compound  is  stannic  acid,  which  combined  with  sooa  forms  a 
compound  largely  prepared  as  a  mordant  for  the  use  of  the  dyer  and  calico 
printer?.  It  is  the  oasis  of  what  is  technically  known  as  tin-prepared  liquor. 
The  salt  is  also  used  for  tinning  copper.    These  compounds  of  tin  and  sulphur 
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are  known,  of  which  the  bisulphnret  h  used  ia  arts  as  an  imitation  of  bronze 
under  the  name  of  mosaic  gold  The  protocbloride  and  bichloride  of  tin  are 
nsed  in  dying  and  calico  printing.  The  former  has  a  strong  affinity  both  for 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  When  added  to 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  a  purple  powder  is  perceptible,  which  is  an  ob- 
scure oompoand  of  sesqni-oxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of  gold.  It  is  known  as  purple 
of  caesins,  and  is  used  for  coloring  porcelain  and  fflass,  with  which  it  is  incor- 
porated by  fusion.  Tin  foil  is  used  for  coating  leyden  jars,  and  for  making  the 
amalgams  used  for  electrical  machinefiy  and  more  largely  for  inclosing  small 
packi^es  of  tobacco  and  spices,  covering  the  tops  of  champagne  bottles,  <fec. 
The  only  use  of  the  large  sheets  is  for  silvering  looking-glasses.  Tube's  of  pure 
tin  are  used  for  gas-fittings,  and  have  been  recently  applied  to  the  construction 
of  cheap  vessels  for  containing  liquid  colors  nsed  by  artists,  as  also  other  solid 
and  fluid  substances  reauired  to  be  hermetically  sealed.  Tin  wire  is  soft,  mod- 
erately tenacious,  completely  unelastic,  and  admits  of  being  bent  and  unbent 
many  times  without  breaking,  but,  a<!  before  mentioned,  its  most  important  ap- 
plication ia  for  the  coating  of  plates  of  sheet  iron. 

WBEEB   Tnf    OOXES   FROM. 

Cornwall,  In  England,  yields  the  most  tin.  Spain  still  yields  some,  and  so 
does  France  and  Germany ;  Australia  sends  a  small  quantity.  There  are  mines 
in  India,  in  Burmah,  and  also  in  Madagascar  and  Batavia.  On  the  American 
continent  the  ore  is  found  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Mexico.  Tin  in  Green- 
land is  associated  with  cyolite.  The  next  to  be  added  to  this  list,  it  is  hoped,  is 
the  United  States. 

2.— CHEAP  IRON  AND  GOOD. 

The  London  Mining  Journal  gives  some  particnlars  concerning  the  Heaton 
process  of  converting  pigs  of  low  quality  into  an  iron  of  steel-like  properties, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  who  are  now  engaged  in  developing 
the  rich  ores  which  abound  in  almost  every  part  of  the  South.  As  long  as 
the  present  high  tariff  obtains,  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  rely  upon 
home  production  for  needed  supplies  of  this  invaluable  material ;  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it  awaiting  the  pick  and  the  furnace.    Says  the  Journal : 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  iron  trade  was  there  a  better  opportunity 
than  that  which  now  exists  of  making  good  qualities  of  finished  iron  at  prices 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as  applicable  to  such  metal.  The  re- 
sult pointed  out  is  to  be  attained  by  close  attention  to  mixtnres  in  the  pud- 
dling-furnace.  Never  before  were  tliero  produced  the  great  varieties  of  pig, 
that  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  market;  and  never  before  was  there  the 
attention  paid  to  the  producing  a  good  quality  of  pig  that  is  now  observable 
throughout  all  the  iron-producing  districts  oi  the  kingdom.  In  chief  part 
all  this  is  due  to  unfailing  stimulus  furnished  by  competition.  The  old  argil- 
laceous districts  are  now  no  longer  the  almost  exclusive  sources  of  supply. 
The  hematite  districts  are  now  their  powerful  competitors.  Surrounded  by 
difficulties  in  entering  the  old  consuming  market,  situated  chiefly  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  source  of  supply,  these  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  their  raw  material,  have  had  to  give  much  attention  to  the  most 
economical  methods  of  manufacture.  At  the  same  time  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  continuing  to  improve  the  quality  of  thdr  produ6t^  Copying  from 
them  certain  of  the  methods  which  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt,  the 
makers  in  the  old  districts  have  also  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  turn 
out  a  better  article  at  a  lower  price  than  previously.  By  all  these  means  com- 
bined, the  makers  of  pi£;  iron  in  the  Northern,  and  also  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, have  been  enabled  to  send  into  the  market  varied  description  of  pigs, 
superior  in  quality,  yet  lower  in  price,  than  had  been  previously  the  case. 

The  tendency  of  the  day,  in  respect  of  finished  iron,  is  to  descriptions  of  a 
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much  better  class  than  that  which  characterized  the  greater  qoaniity  produced 
before  so  much  of  the  metal  began  to  be  used  by  civil  eng^neerd  aud  arch- 
itects. At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  old  cry  for  cheap  iron.  The  problem 
which  the  proprietors  of  mills  and  forges  are  now,  therefore,  putting  forth 
efforts  to  Bolve,  is  how  to  make  good  iron,  and  cheap.  In  this,  as  we  have  in- 
timated, they  have  been  assisted  by  the  pig-makers,  who  find  themselves  in 
uncomfortable  juxtaposition  in  the  market  There  are,  however,  makers  of 
certain  qualities  that  have  been  known  and  highly  reputed  for  very  many  years, 
who  have  not  found  the  competition  so  great  as  have  some  others  already  no- 
ticed. Tet  they,  too,  to  some  extent,  have  been  jostled  by  the  makers  of  a 
rich  quality,  also  manufactured  in  the  newer  dietricts.  But  the  growing  scar- 
city of  the  materials  out  of  which  these  old  and  reputed  pigs  have  been  smelted 
prevents  the  makers  of  them  from  yielding  to  the  extent  which  consumers, 
who  are  engAged  in  working  out  the  commercial  problem  mentioned,  find  ne- 
cessary. These  consumers  are,  therefore,  casting  aoout  in  other  directions,  and 
thejr  have  not  been  unsuccessful. 

Already  we  hear  from  South  Staffordshire  of  mixtures  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients are  large  portions  of  cinder  pig«  and  small  portions  of  rich  hematite. 
With  these  materials  the  puddling  furnace  is  made  to  yield  a  good  quality  of 
iron  for  certain  uses,  and  it  does  so  at  very  much  under  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  produced  by  the  irons  that  have  been  thought  indispensable  by  makers 
who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  out  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
which  the  experiments  of  others  have  thrown  in  their  way.  As  may  be  gath- 
ered from  what  we  have  already  said,  this  result  could  not  have  been  attained 
unless  the  quality  of  the  pigs,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  mixture  deacribed, 
had  not  been  greatly  improved.  In  their  production  a  large  quantity  of  flue, 
or  tap  cinder,  run  ou^  from  the  puddling  and  mill  furnaces,  is  now  extensively 
used :  and  in  proportion  as  the  qualities  of  the  finished  products  of  the  mills 
and  forges  increase  in  excellence  of  quality,  so  these  cinder  pigs  become  of 
more  intrinsic  worth ;  and  the  finished  products  noted  are  possessing  more 
and  yet  more  of  the  nature  which  results  in  richer  cinder  in  proportion  as  the 
rich  hematite  quality  is  incorporated.  Tliis  incorporation  is  graanally  increas- 
ing ;  for  not  only  is  the  iron  which  possesses  it  going  into  the  old  districts  in 
the  shape  of  pigs,  but  it  is  also  finding  its  way  there  as  ore.  In  that  cinder 
condition  it  is  made  to  eupply  the  place  of  certain  qualities  of  stone,  already 
noticed  as  becoming  scarce  in  a  marked  deg^e ;  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  pud- 
dling furnaces  as  "  fettiing."  For  this  use  the  preference  which  the  men  have 
for  it  over  *'  bull-dog^  is  very  considerable,  and  that  preference  leads  not  un- 
frequejitly  to  considerable  annoyance  in  the  management  of  forges.  It  is  there- 
fore not  verjr  difficult  to  conceive  how  cinder  pigs  of  the  present  day  may  be  a 
much  superior  article  to  the  pigs  possessing  the  same  name  found  in  the  mar- 
ket a  few  years  ago.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  imagine  that  mixtures  of  the  kind  we 
have  intimated — the  leading  ingredients  being  bought  at  £2  128.  6d.  a  ton — 
may  turn  out  Iron  in  the  finished  state  that  shaU  be  at  once  cheap  in  price,  and 
for  many  uses,  good  in  quality. 

k  The  modern  tendency  is  also  towards  the  use  of  steel  for  many  more  pur- 
poses than  those  to  which  that  metal  has  hitherto  been  applied ;  and  here,  also, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  good  quality  and  low  price  may  even  yet  go  to- 
gether. Information  has  just  reached  us  of  expenments  having  been  made 
with  cinder  pigs  alone  to  produce  steel,  experiments  which,  so  far  as  they 
have  gone,  have  been  attended  with  gratifymg  results.  It  is  well  known  that 
to  produce  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process,  pigs  of  the  richest  quality  have  to 
be  used,  and  that  the  desideratum  of  that  invention  is  how  to  use  iron  of  less 
worth.  It  is  also  a  fact,  familiar  to  most  persons  who  know  anything  of  that 
process,  that  the  out-put  of  the  crucible  now  and  then  bears  a  proportion  to 
the  quantity  put  in  which  is  not  compatible  with  economy.  If  cinder  pigs 
should  be  usea  in  the  Bessemer  process,  the  fierceness  of  the  combustion  would 
utterly  destroy  them.  Recently  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Beaton, 
of  the  Lauffley  Mills,  near  Nottingham,  for  converting  steel  by  the  use  of 
oxygen,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  soda.    Theory  haa  long 
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been  in  favor  of  thiB  purifier,  bnt  owing  to  the  epecific  gravity  of  the  nitrate 
being  so  small  the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  it  from  the  surface,  and 
thereby  make  its  effects  more  than  skin  deep.  Mr.  Beaton's  patent  consists  in 
confining  this  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  chamber  beneath  the  molten  iron  with  a  per- 
forated iron  plate.  Thus,  when  the  molten  iron  is  thrown  upon  the  nitrate,  the 
only  means  of  escape  from  the  fumes  la  through  the  whole  superincumbent 
mass.  In  escaping,  the  effects  are  produced  which  theory  has  long  maintained 
must  result-^the  iron  through  whioii  it  passes  is  at  once  desnlphurized  and  de- 
phosphorized. Thus  it  becemes  ridden  of  those  ingredients  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  all  refining  to  expel.  And  the  expulsion  is  effected  without  that  sacri- 
fice of  the  valuable  portions  of  the  ingredients  which,  preserved,  go  to  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  converted  product. 

A  few  days  ago  a  quantity  of  cinder-iron  was  experimented  upon  at  Mr. 
Beaton's.  It  was  first  melted,  and  then  run  into  the  converter.  On  its  way 
to  the  converter,  the  fumes  were  conclusive  of  the  presence  of  sulphur.  A  few 
minutes  only  sufficed  for  the  presence  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  converter.  It 
was  run  out  and  there  were  sulphur  traces  no  longer.  When  the  4|  cwts. 
which  comprised  the  charge  had  been;  slighUy  solidified,  it  was  puddled,  and 
subsequently  rolled  into  puddled  bars. 

In  tne  process  of  rolling,  it  was  clear  that  a  kind  of  steel  had  been  manu- 
factured, for  a  spurt  flew  out  a  distance  of  several  yards,  much  to  the  discom- 
fort of  one  of  the  workmen,  whom  it  gave,  what  ne  termed,  "  a  rap  in  the 
mouth."    The  bars  were  some  of  them  tested  hot,  and  they  bore  out  the  ex- 

?ectation  that  had  been  made  of  their  quality  during-the  proceae  of  rolling, 
hey  hammered  like  best  cold-blast  iron,  and  seemed  fitted  for  the  production 
of  tires.  Some  was  punched,  and  it  bore  the  test  well ;  it  likewise  bore  the 
ram's-head  test.  A  small  portion  was  then  drawn  out  across  the  grain,  was  cut 
in  two,  welded  and  punched,  turned  into  a  corkscrew,  and  otherwise  worked 
in  a  fashion  which  the  blacksmith  declared  could  only  have  been  stood  by  first- 
class  iron.  The  bars  yet  remain  to  be  experimented  upon  in  the  mills ;  but 
enough  has  been  seen  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  theee  cinder-pigs  so  used, 
may  be  made  capable  of  producing  a  superior  quality  of  refined  plate  metal. 
So  convinced  have  certain  producers  of  cinder-iron  become  of  the  value  of 
their  product  when  used  in  the  Beaton  process,  that  they  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  erect  converters  close  to  their  furnaces,  into  which  they  will  run  the 
molten  metal :  and,  having  done  so,  will  bring  it  out  of  the  crucible  worth 
more  than  twice  the  money  which  could  be  obtained  for  the  sane  product  soli- 
dified as  pig  iron, 

3.— GOLD  MINING  IN  TBE  SOUTB. 

We  almost  regret  to  see  so  much  zeal  and  energy  displayed,  and  so  much 
capital  devoted  to  the  mining  of  gold  in  the  South,  when  solid  enterprises  are 
languishing  for  want  of  encouragement.  Gold  mines  are  ^^rn«8  fatui  which 
allure  thousands  to  certain  ruin,  while  a  few  bold,  plausible  and  unprineipled 
Wall  Street  adventurers  make  fortunes  out  of  the  folly  of  their  victims.  We 
think  it  might  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  gold  mbes  are  rendered  popular  and  engineered  through  a  short 
existence  to  certain  dissolution.  First,  then,  any  excitement  as  to  discoveriM 
of  gold  in  a  distant  locality  becomes  the  basis  of  the  whole  operation.  A  piece 
of  land  is  bought  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  supposed  or  actual '  discoveries, 
for,  we  will  say,  $20,000 ;  it  may  or  may  not  have  gold  upon  it,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  no  earthly  consequence.  A  charter  is  obtained  for  the  "Spread 
Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company  of  G^igia."  Capital  $500,000 ;  in  shares  of  ten 
dollars  each.  Ten  thousand  shares  are  presented  to  each  of  six  highly  rt^pect' 
able  men  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors.    A  President  and  a  Secretary  are 
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duly  elected,  an  eligible  office  down  town  is  rented  and  richly  famished,  lialf  a 
dozen  genteel  clerks  can  be  seen  at  any  time,  writing  busily  in  ponderous 
ledgers,  eloquent  prospectuses  are  scattered  broadcast,  richly  printed  pam- 
phlets— containing  forged  or  fraudulent  geological  surveys  and  chemical  cer- 
tificates— are  freely  circulated,  and  splendid  specimens  of  ores  are  temptingly 
displayed,  as  '*  merely  the  outcroppings  of  the  mine/'  The  bait  thus  alluringly 
spread,  the  gudgeons  are  not  slow  in  swallowing  it,  and  the  haul  is  prodigious. 
The  victims  are  usually  young  clerks,  shop-girls  and  the  poorer  classes  gener- 
ally, who,  impatient  of  the  slow  five  or  six  per  cent  they  receive  from  the 
bank,  withdraw  their  little  savings,  and,  investing  them  in  **  Spread  Eagle,"  go 
home  to  dream  rapturously  of  plethoric  dividends  and  future  wealth.  These 
dreams  have  a  sad  awakening ;  and  the  victim,  with  a  heavy  heart,  finds  that 
he  hat  paid  for  a  few  months  feverish  excitement  with  the  hardly-earned  sav- 
ings of  many  years  of  labor.  The  shares  are  purposely  fixed  at  a  low  figure 
to  entrap  the  classes  spoken  of,  as,  on  "  the  streeV'  the  whole  affair  is  known 
to  be  a  bubble,  and  is  simply  a  subject  for  ridicule. 

But  the  gudgeons^  numerous  as  they  are  in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  do  not 
absorb  more  than  a  tithe,  or,  at  most,  a  fifth  of  the  stock,  and  the  next  step 
onward  tends  toward  game  more  cautious  and  of  larger  growth.  The  play  now 
develops  a  genius  for  financiering  truly  marvelous.  "  Spread  Eagle''  is  placed 
upon  the  *'  list,"  and  is  regularly  "  called"  at  the  Mining  Board,  where  its  ad- 
vent is  accompanied  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  "  Wash  sales"  (pre-arranged 
transactions)  are  made  of  several  thousand  shares  at  a  premium,  and  the  out- 
siders— men  who,  having  once  made  a  successful  hit,  abandon  all  regular  busi- 
nesB  and  haunt  the  Exchange  as  long  as  they  have  or  can  borrow  a  doUar — 
become  excited,  and  several  hundred  shares  are  actually  disposed  of.  From 
day  to  day  the  game  goes  on  until  gradually  the  stock  is  all  sold  out,  and  then, 
and  not  until  then,  the  ^*  highly  respectable  directors"  are  permitted  to  realize 
upon  their  interests.  Meanwhile  a  thousand  little  manosuvres  are  necessary  \o 
keep  np  the  market,  embracing  whispered  confidences  from  the  president, 
secretary  and  clerks  as  to  the  unexampled  richness  of  the  mines ;  rumors  of 
important  discoveries  are  circulated  with  an  air  of  great  caution ;  the  ofiicial 
countenance  bears  an  ill-suppressed  beam  of  elation  ;  the  employees  are  myeter- 
iously  reticent,  and  the  circle  of  victims  harbors  an  angry  suspicion  that  facts 
are  wrongfully  withheld,  which,  if  made  public,  would  run  the  stock  up  several 
hundred  per  cent.  From  time  to  time  telegrams  are  shown,  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rabun  Gap,  Jwie  — ^,186  . 
J.  DiDDLsa,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Spread  Eagle  Mining  Company: 

The  property  of  the  Ck>mpany  proves  to  be  very  valuable.  Sixty  dollars  to 
the  ton  may  be  relied  upon.    Uurry  up  the  machinery. 

Adam  Puffxr,  Superintendent. 

Rabu.m  Gap,  July  — ,186  . 
J.  DiDDLEB,  Esq.,  etc,^  etc,: 

Machinery  all  at  hand.  I  have  a  large  force  collecting  quarts.  The  surface- 
peld  is  enormous,  and  will  employ  the  mills  for  a  twelvemonth  without  sink- 
ing a  single  shaft.  Adam  Puffie,  Superintendent, 
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Here  we  must  pause.  To  give  a  minute  account  of  all  the  devices  and  strata 
gems  adopted  to  gull  the  public  would  take  a  twenty-page  article  in  the  Re- 
vnrw,  and  the  subject  is  not  worthy  of  bo  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  projectors  and  directors  havuig  unloaded,  the  stock  becomes  merely  the 
fuot-ball  of  speculation,  and,  by^  its  own  weight,  gradually  sinks,  with  fitful 
periods  of  inflation,  to  worthles'suess.  From  being  quoted  in  dollars  it  comes 
to  be  quoted  in  cents,  until  finally  it  is  dropped  from  the  "  list,"  and  is  no  more 
heard  of  except,  perhaps,  in  the  law  courts,  where  some  desperate  victim  pur- 
sues the  officers  for  misrepresentation  and  fraud,  and,  obtaining  judgment,  finds 
that  they  have  no  tangible  property. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  property  turns  out  to  be  really  valuable,  and, 
in  this  case,  the  original  stock  having  all  been  taken,  the  plan  of  operations  is 
just  the  reverse  of  that  stated.  The  telegrams  are  as  blue  as  possible,  the 
officers  tell  the  stockholders  confidentially  that  things  are  working  badly,  and 
advise  them  to  close  out  their  stock  and  make  the  best  oi  a  bad  bargain.  When 
prices  have  fallen  low  enough,  the  stock  is  all  bought  in  very  quietly,  the  com- 
pany— now  centered  in  a  few  individuals — reorganized  on  an  economical  basis, 
its  true  character  gradually  disclosed,  and  it  becomes,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
former  shareholders,  a  permanent  and  solid  feature  on  the  stock  exchange. 
Thus,  either  way,  the  public  is  victimized  and  the  operator  enriched. 

The  Cairo  DemoenU  speaking  of  Qold-mining  in  tbe  South  says,  it  "  is 
likely  to  become  an  important  enterprise  in  some  of  tbe  Southern  States. 
The  existence  of  gold  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  has  been 
known  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and  mining  has  been  pros- 
ecuted, to  some  extent,  for  many  years.  It  now  seems  that  a  new  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  this  matter,  and  we  have  reports  of 'companies  form- 
ing, in  various  places,  to  prosecute  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale.  A 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  iournal  states  that  there  will  probably  be  seventeen 
mines  in  operation  in  the  counties  of  Spottsylvania,  Culpepper,  Orange,  and 
Louisa  (Virginia),  before  the  1st  of  November.  Enterprises  of  a  similar 
character  are  announced  in  the  other  States  before  mentioned.  It  may  be 
that  Northern  energy,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  movement,  will 
discover  gold  in  paying  quantities.  .  The  mines  have  never  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  gold  will  yet  form  an  important  feature 
in  the  production  of  the  South." 

Of  the  Gold  mines  at  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  thus  discourses : 

This  place  f Charlotte)  was  something  of  a  military  depot  of  the  Confede- 
racy duringtne  war,  and  it  was  something  more.  We  went  this  morning 
over  to  the  Budlestone  ffold  mine,  near  the  south  end  of  the  town.  The  hill, 
which  has  b^bn  worked  in  numerous  shafts  for  forty  years,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  uglv  rebel  fortification  torn  all  to  pieces.  Enormous  grindstones 
for  crushing  the  ore,  broken  wheels,  troughs  for  washing  the  dust,  and 
massive  tinibers  lie  scattered  about  the  alMkudoned  diggings.  But  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  is  a  machine  shop,  in  which  a  steam  engine  is  at  work,  and 
near  by  from  an  iron  pipe  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  pouring.  It  comes 
from  a  new  shaft  in  process  of  excavation  down  to  the  gold-bearing  vein  of 
quartz.  Two  men  came  up  out  of  this  hole  clad  in  oilcloth.  They  are  water- 
proof, although  they  are  very  wet.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  you  want  to  get  a  shower 
bath,  go  down  there.  It  is  only  a  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  another  hundred 
will  fetch  the  gold.  Will  have  it  by  October,  and  then  will  set  up  our  works 
again  for  getting  out  the  gold." 

Turning  to  another  party,  who  seemed  to  be  ready  and  qualified  to  give 
information  of  the  enterpr^,  we  asked  him  if  the  working  of  this  mine 
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had  ever  paid.  "  Oh,  yee,  sir.  Some  of  these  ores  have  yielded  as  moch  as 
$60  the  ton.  I  have  been  among  the  mines  of  Colorado,  and  this  is  as  good 
as  any  I  saw  there.  From  their  splendid  machinery  they  can  make  money 
at  $12  or  $15  a  ton ;  but  here,  from  our  rude  and  poor  machinery,  that  hard- 
ly pays  expenses.  This  is  very  mnch  like  the  sulphur  quartz  lodes  of  Color- 
ado. With  the  same  machinery  these  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Virginia  gold 
mines,  all  outcroppings  of  the  same  geological  formation,  would  ^j  splendid- 
ly." "  But  what  is  that  curious  building  there,  with  its  zinc  gasometers,  its 
retorts,  furnaces,  cauldrons  and  vats,  with  their  dross  of  copperas  and  other 
drugs  ?  And  what  are  those  rows  of  huge  boxes,  like  pynunids  bottom  up- 
wards, filled  with  charcoal  and  bones  and  ashes  and  overgrown  with  those 
weeds  in  blossom  ?  What  funny  flower  pots  they  are ! "  "  Those,  sir,  are 
the  chemical  works  of  the  late  so-called  Confederate  States.  When  the  war 
came  on  the  working  of  this  gold  mine  was  abandoned,  and  after  a  while, 
when  the  Confederate  government  was  pinched  for  chemicals,  they  set  up 
those  works,  and  they  got  the  stuff  out  of  those  shafts  from  which  they  ex- 
trated  sulphur,  sulphate  of  copper,  saHpetre,  etc.,  and  from  those  ash  boxes 
they  ran  the  lye  from  which  they  made  their  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  They 
made  a  variety  of  adds  and  sulphates  for  the  medical  department  of  the 
army,  and  they  were  the  genuine  articles.  All  that  sort  of  thing  paid  well 
under  a  close  blockade ;  but  it  would  not  begin  to  pay  now.  And  so  those 
works  remain  just  as  Joe  Johnston's  surrender  left  them,  except  the  things 
carried  off." 

Hard  as  the  times  are  they  keep  a  considerable  woolen  mill  here  and  some 
manu&cturing  establishments  in  active  operation.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try for  a  large  section,  elevated  and  wholesome,  a  region  resting  upon  primi- 
tive rocks  and  abounding  in  forests  of  oaks,  is  one  of  the  most  desiraUe 
districts  in  the  South  for  northern  settlers ;  for  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages named  the  lands  are  cheap  and  good,  the  water  is  delicious,  and  good 
markets  are  conveniently  near. 

4.— COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  TEXAS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Piea$fune  writing  from  Houston, 
Texas,  gives  some  cheering  particulars  of  the  progress  made  in  that  State 
in  home  manufactures.  If  the  freed-women  of  color  are  jiow  too  good  for 
field  labor  is  it  not  possible  to  make  them  useful  to  us  in  the  vocation  so 
long  followed  by  their  Mters  at  Lowell  and  Fall  River  1  The  field  is  open 
to  them  and  we  expect  shortly  to  hear  of  whole  fiictoriee  worked  by  buxom 
damsels,  whose  muscle  a  change  of  status  has  rendered  unfit  for  the  hoeing 
of  com  and  cotton.  To  be  sure  they  must  be  intelligent,  but  if  the  men  can 
vote,  surely  the  women  can  make  doth.    The  writer  to  the  Pieaytme  says : 

The  Eureka  Mills  in  this  dty  are  now  turning  out  1200  yards  a  day  of 
splendid  7i  oz.  osnaburgs.  which  they  are  selling  by  the  bale  at  17  cents, 
gold.  Their  domestics,  84-inch,  of  fine  quality,  almost  up  to  State  A,  they 
sell  at  le^c,  currency.  They  have  demonstrated  that  they  can,  on  all  heavy 
goods,  make  a  good  profit  and  undersell  the  New  England  foctories.  Labor 
fii  about  the  same  as  in  New  England,  living  is  cheaper,  and  cotton  costs  six 
cents  less  pef  poimd  here  than  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  gettiiLp^ 
the  goods  back.  It  will  be  wonderful  if  a  little  more  demonstration  of  this 
sort  does  not  turn  us  into  a  manufacturing  people.  Indeed,  the  Eureka  Mills 
are  now  increasing  their  productive  capacity  to  2000  yards  per  day.  The 
Concordia  Mills,  at  Hempstead,  are  turning  out  condderable  doth.  The 
City  Mills,  of  Houston,  now  nearly  erected,  will,  by  next  January,  produce 
8000  yards  per  day.  The  Star  State  Mills,  at  Huntsville,  are  producing 
about  that  now.  We  wiU,  ere  many  months,  send  you,  Mr.  Pic,  our  cotton 
in  the  various  forms  of  domestics,  jeans,  kerseys,  osnaburg,  ticking,  stripes. 
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denims,  apron  checks,  etc.,  all  of  which  we  are  now  producing  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

5.— BURRSTONE  QUARRIES  IN  GEORGIA. 

Many  years  ago  as  forwarding  clerk  for  a  leading  house  in  New  Orleans 
we  received  and  sent  forward  large  quantities  of  French  burrstone  to  St. 
Louis,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  The  average  size  of  the  blocks  then  re- 
ceived was  not  over  twelve  inches,  or  a  foot  square  and  in  order  to  make  a 
millstone  several  of  these  cubes  were  cemented  together.  The  New  York 
Times  has  an  account  of  the  discovery  in  Georgia  of  a  quarry  which  will 
turn  out  burrstone  of  supeiior  quality,  in  blocks  of  six  to  ten  feet  surface 
measurement.  As  usual,  this  valuable  quarry  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
northern  capitalists  and  the  profits  derived  firom  one  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  yet  made  in  the  South  will  flow  into  the  pockets  of  those  whose 
enmity  has  for  over  two  years  outlived  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  The 
Times  speaks  of  the  discovery  as  follows : 

Another  instance  of  the  varied  and  valuable  mineral  resources  of  the 
Southern  States  has  been  furnished  by  a  recent  disooveiy  in  middle  Georgia 
of  a  quarry  which  produces  stone  equal  in  every  respect,  and  claimed  oy 
many  to  be  superior,  to  the  French  burrstone.  Until  lately  the  American 
market  has  depended  exclusively  lor  its  supply  of  burrstone  on  importations 
fiom  France,  our  dealers  not  having  the  least  Idea  that  the  article  existed 
in  inexhaustible  quantities  at  their  very  doors.  A  gentleman,  i>oe8es8ed  of 
considerable  geological  experience,  ham>ening  some  time  after  the  close  of 
the  war  to  be  traveling  through  the  South,  nad  his  attention  directed  to 
this  burrstone  quarry  Gi  Georgia.  On  examining  it,  he  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  discover  that  it  b^re  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  me  French 
stone.  He  then  subjected  it  to  proper  tests  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  pro- 
portion of  its  component  parts,  ana  was  gratified  at  being  able  to  pronounce 
it  an  article  of  undoubted  merit.  The  interest  of  several  New  York  capital- 
ists was  next  enlisted  in  the  matter,  and  under  their  direction,  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  quarry  was  made.  This  examination  resulted  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  first  report,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  a  regular 
stock  company  was  formed  for  the  working  of  the  quarry.  The  stone  ob- 
tained from  this  source  contains,  as  a  genend  thing,  less  lime  and  iron  than 
are  found  in  the  imported  article,  and,  for  this  reason,  its  qualities  for  prac* 
tical  uses  are  said  to  be  superior.  In  Georgia,  both  fresh  and  salt  water  for- 
mations of  stone  are  found.  Those  who  are  &miliar  with  the  uses  of  burr- 
stone understand  that  the  fresh  water  formation  is  more  compact,  and  con- 
tains less  flint  than  the  salt  water  stone.  Hence,  in  mills,  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  the  grinding  of  materials  requiring  extra  fineness,  while  the  latter 
IS  used  chiefly  to  pulverize  substances  that  admit  of  a  coarser  grain  in  their 
consumption.  Another  important  feature  of  the  subject  is  the  cost  of  work- 
ing the  quarry  and  delivering  the  stone  in  the  market.  The  American 
Company  state  that  in  this  particular  they  are  highly  favored.  The  quany 
is  situated  on  the  Savannah  River,  about  one  hundred  miles  below  Augusta, 
and  iQ  easily  reached  by  vessels.  The  expense  of  transportation  thence  to 
New  York  is  much  less  than  it  is  fh>m  France  hither,  and  this,  in  connection 
with  other  drcunstances,  enables  the  Company  to  offer  the  stone  at  unobjec- 
tionable i^tes.  At  present  the  Company  employ  at  the  quarry  thirty  men, 
but .  steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  number  to  a  hundred.  The  blocks 
of  stone  vary  in  size  trom  a  foot  square  to  six  and  ten  feet  across  the  surfieuse. 
It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  uninitiated  to  know  that  manv  of  the 
miUstones  in  common  use  are  not  of  one  solid  mass,  but  consist  of  several 
small  pieces  securely  cemented  together.  Much  of  the  stone  which  comes 
firom  fr&nce  is  in  small  pieces,  and  this  is  attributed,  in  a  great  part,  to  the 
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approaching  exbaostion  of  the  quarries.  In  Qeorg:la,  the  supply  has  the 
appearance  of  being  unlimited,  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  this  coun- 
txy,  at  least,  will  never  want  for  an  abundance  of  the  material  in  question. 

The  discovery  is  a  valuable  one,  and  will  probably  prove  an  incentive  to 
still  further  developments  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  South.  Within  the 
past  ten  years  more  than  one  company  has  been  formed  to  operate  mines  in 
Virg^a,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  possibly  other  Southern  States.  The 
failure  of  the  South  to  discover  the  rich  mineral  products  which  abound 
in  many  sections  of  its  soil  has  not  only  been  a  matter  of  standing  comment 
at  the  Is  orth  for  yei^,  but,  at  last,  has  even  created  surprise  to  its  own  people. 

6.— CIGARS  BY  MACHINERY. 

It  may  interest  smokers  to  know  that  cigars,  which  have  until  now  been 
made  by  hand,  may  hereafter  be  made  by  machinery,  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost,  if  we  can  believe  reports. 

A  cigar-making  apparatus  has  recently  been  invented  in  Germany  and 
patented  in  this  country,  which  can,  it  Is  said,  turn  out  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  cigars  a  week. 

One  of  these  machines  is  now  in  operation  in  Detroit,  and  is  thus  describ- 
ed in  a  paper  of  that  city :  "  The  apparatus  consists  of  several  machines, 
through  each  of  which  the  tobacco  must  be  passed  before  the  dgar  is  ready 
for  the  outside  wrapper,  which  is  put  on  by  hand.  It  has  a  number  of  valur 
able  features  about  it,  the  principal  of  which  are  that  the  tobacco  can  be 
worked  up  dry,  and  when  the  cigar  is  made  it  is  ready  for  use ;  that  every 
dgar  contains  an  equal  amount  of  tobacco,  that  cigars  can  be  made  at  half 
the  price  they  can  by  hand ;  and  that  all  the  stock  can  be  worked  up  with 
no  loss  of  material.  It  requires  forty-five  experienced  dgar-makers  to  put 
on  the  outside  wrappers  as  rapidly  as  they  are  made  by  the  apparatus,  which 
can  without  difficulty  make  twenty-five  thousand  cigars  every  ten  hours. 
This  is  equal  to  the  average  work  of  ninety  or  one  hundred  experienced 
dgar-makers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of  manu&cturing  cigars  by 
this  machine  is  reduced  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  or  about 
one-hall"     - 
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1.— RESPONSES  FROM  EUROPE. 
A  Chaklbston  exchange  supplies  us  with  the  following  reports  from  the 
agents  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  Europe,  showing  some  of  the  diffl 
culties  which  must  be  met  before  a  steady  supply  of  laborers  can  be  looked 
for  from  that  exhaustless  depot.  As  our  readers  everywhere  in  the  South 
manifest  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  Genial  Wagener's  plans, 
and  have  soUdted  at  our  hands  a  continuation  of  our  reprints ;  as  from  our 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  our  full  faith  in  his  zeal,  capacity  and 
enterprise^  we  think  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ;  and  as  we  ait, 
and  always  wUl  bCy  no  matter  where  our  tent  may  from  fbree  of  drcuixi- 
Btanoes  be  pitched,  anxiously  concerned  in  the  future  of  our  native  Statd, 
we  promise  to  look  diligentiy  into  the  success  of  this  movement,  and  to 
r^Ktrt  fully  each  month  in  this  department  of  the  Rsvnw.    Haviiig  placed 
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ourselves  en  rapport  with  General  Wagener,  we  sliall  in  all  probability  be 
enabled  to  present  oecasionallj  original  papers  from  his  earnest  pen,  appli- 
cable not  only  to  the  adopted  State  he  loves  and  serves  so  well,  but  to  the 
entire  South.    The  NeuDS  says : 

The  following  interesting  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  us  for  publica- 
tion will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  the  primary  steps  now  being 
taken  under  the  direction  of  General  Wagener  to  induce  foreign  immigra- 
tion to  this  State : 

Oldenburg,  July  24, 1867. 
General  J.  A.  Wagener^  Charleston : 

Dear  Sir, — Having  received  at  last  the  money  from  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  am 
able  to  proceed  with  the  work  before  me.  The  pamphlet  will  be  printed  in 
a  few  days  and  ready  for  distribution.  Meanwhile,  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs.  Everhard  C.  DeliuQ  &  Co.,  in  Bremen,  who  are  able  and 
wHUng  to  send  vessels  with  emigrants  direct  to  Charleston,  as  low  as  any 
other  house  in  Bremen.  These  gentlemen  take  a  great  interest  in  a  direct 
trade  to  Charleston,  as  they  deal  largely  in  cotton,  and  are  willing  to  have 
their  share  in  a  direct  line  of  steamers,  as  soon  as  the  political  difficulties 
in  the  Southern  States  are  settled  ;  until  that  time,  there  will  be  but  a  small 
prospect  of  accomplishing  this  object.  I  have  traveled  a  little  about  with 
a  view  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  for  South  Carolina.  I  have 
succeeded  so  far  admirably.  I  have  been  introduced  to  the  clergy,  of  all 
denominations,  as  well  as  to  the  other  gentry  of  the  different  towns  and  vil- 
lages. To  these  I  have  explained  the  object  of  my  mission,  and  on  an  aver- 
age they  have  promised  a  hearty  co-operation  in  our  scheme.  They  would 
advise  their  peasants  and  mechanics  who  desire  to  emigrate,  to  go  to  South 
Carolina,  ana  would  explain  the  advantages  of  our  State  to  5iem.  The 
pamphlet  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good ;  I  think  it  is  much  better  than  mere 
newspaper  articles,  as  you  wiU  nave  seen  from  papers  I  have  sent  you. 
Good,  substantial  formers  as  we  desire,  hardly  will  read  those  articles,  or 
will  not  understand  them,  while,  when  their  clergymen  or  their  mayor 
explains  matters  to  them  from  your  pamphlets,  they  see  better  into  it.  But 
should  any  of  those  writers  in  the  AMSimnderer  Zeitung  attack  our  scheme, 
I  shall  not  fall  to  answer.  I  am  hopeftd  that  we  will  succeed  the  first  year, 
at  least  to  draw  a  nucleus  of  good,  substantial  farmers  and  mechanics  to 
South  Carolina,  who  will  then,  no  doubt,  if  they  are  treated  right,  blow  our 
trumpet  and  draw  thousands  after  them.  The  greatest  difficulty  will  be 
the  first  year ;  after  that  it  is  easy  sidling.  I  have  appointed  an  agent  at 
Bremenhaven  who  wiU  distribute  at  once  on  board  of  every  vessel  that 
leaves  with  emigrants,  a  certain  number  of  your  pamphlets,  which  may 
induce  a  great  many  to  seek  South  Carolina  as  their  home.  I  also  shaU 
send  one  copy  to  every  emigrant  agent  throughout  Germany,  and  will  travel 
myself  through  Germany,  as  fieur  as  my  means  will  x>ermit.    Respectfully, 

F.  Melchbrs,  Agent  of  South  Carolina. 

CoPBNHAOBN,  July  17, 1867. 
General  John  A.  Wagener,  CorMniseioner  of  Immigraticn,  Charleeton  : 

Sir, — I  have  returned  to  Copenhagen  after  a  short  trip  in  the  country, 
and  have  done  as  much  good  for  the  cause  as  could  be  reasonably  expected ; 
but  I  find  that  if  my  mission  shall  have  a  good  result,  I  must  devote  just 
as  many  months  as  now  weeks  to  traverse  the  country,  because  the  people 
like  to  talk  personally  to  a  man  who  has  been  in  America,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  country  to  which  they  want  to  emigrate ;  and  I 
can,  in  one  hour,  give  more  information  and  answer  more  of  the  questions, 
whidi  the  reading  of  the  pamphlet  naturally  gives  occasion  for,  than  if  I 
received  and  answered  twenty  letters.  Especially  those  who  have  money 
sufficient  to  buy  a  hxm  are  very  particular  in  their  inqidries.    They  wish 
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to  know  what  they  can  expect  in  return  for  what  they  leave.  I  Of  50,000  \ 
emigrants,  who  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  arrived  at  New  York,  only  ' 
9,000  had  no  certain  place  of  destination,  and  remained  there ;  all  the  others 
were  sent  for  hy  friends  and  relations,  who  had  written  to  them  and  told, 
them  of  their  good  luck  and  satisfaction  with  their  new  home.  Tliis  is  a 
good  tjvidence  how  important  it  is  that  the  immigrants  who  arrive  in  our 
State  should  be  satisfied  with  their  new  home.  B^use  if  that  is  the  case, 
the  immigration  to  South  Carolina  will  increase  year  for  year  if  rightly 
mani^:ed.  The  emigration  from  Scandinavia  is  largely  on  the  increase,  and 
the  government  tries  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  warning  the  people,  both  through 
thepress  and  from  the  pulpit ;  but  to  no  use.  i 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  appropriated  f  10,000  for  the  same  purpose  as 
South  Carolina,  and  has  got  agents  in  several  northern  towns  of  Scandina-  . 
via  where  the  emigrants  pass  through,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  derive     \ 
much  benefit  from  it,  for  the  reason,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  the  emi-     i 
grant  has  determined  in  what  section  of  America  he  wants  to  locate  him-      | 
self,  before  he  leaves  his  old  home ;  tnore  especially  such  emigrants  as  have     ; 
ffot  means  to  buy  a  piece  of  land.    If  anytning  can  be  done  for  the  cause 
it  must  be  done  in  the  home  of  the  emigrant.    There  is  the  proper  place  to     j 
speak  to  him,  before  he  is  influenced  by  others  or  has  determined  where     j 
to  go.  ^ — ' 

The  summer  here  is  unusually  cold  and  rainy,  and  has  retarded  the  hay    . 
harvest.    Much  of  the  hay  is  spoiled,  and  if  it  continues  in  this  way,' 
another  short  crop  will  be  the  result,  and  that  will  give  a  new  impulse  to 
to  the  emigration.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Fbblor,  State  Agent. 

While  on  this  subject  we  think  it  proper  to  append  the  following  circular, 
which  we  find  in  all  our  Carolina  exchanges : 

TO  THE  MECHAKICS  IK  CHARLB8T0K. 

ChnUemerif — I  am  receiving  numerous  applications  from  mechanics  of  all 
branches,  for  information  respecting  their  prospects  in  South  Carolina. 
Such  of  you  as  can  advise  me,  womd  be  doing  a  service  to  our  city  and ' 
State  by  communicating  with  me.  And  I  would  especially  respectfully 
request  the  co-operation  of  both  mechanics  societies  in  Charleston.  By  the 
appointment  of  committees  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  this  matter,  I 
could  be  put  in  possession  of  reliable  views  that  would  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence.  Let  me  appeal  to  your  often-tried  patriotism  for  such  assistance 
as  you  can  readily  afford.  It  will  be  to  the  ini;erest  of  all,  to  have  as  many 
mechanics  here  as  can  be  profitably  employed,  but  I  am  not  desirous  of 
inducing  people  to  come  here  to  be  disappointed.  Good  faith  will  be  our 
truest  policy.    Respectfully, 

John  A.  Waqenbr,  Commissioner  Immigration. 

2.— WHAT  THE  SOUTH  NEEDS. 

Our  Northern  readers  wiU  please  note  the  following  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial^  writing  from  Mississippi 

There  was  never  such  anxiety  among  Southern  people  for  the  introduction 
of  white  immigrants.  Every  foot  of  land  is  for  sale,  and  its  cheapness 
amazes  one  who  knew  something  of  the  value  of  these  lands  in  former  vears. 
The  inducements  offered  are  very  great.  Crops  grow  luxuriantly.  Wheat 
and  com  enough  will  be  made  everywhere  to  make  food  very  cheap.  The 
failure  of  these  crops  last  year  changed  the  policy  of  farmers.  They  have 
neglected  cotton  in  order  to  have  an  abunaance  of  bread  and  bacon.  A 
Northern  man  is  amazed  by  the  productiveness  of  the  fields  half  cultivated. 
Manures  are  unused  and  unknown :  and  of  mechanical  agencies  employed 
in  the  North,  the  masses  of  the  people  know  nothing.  I  am  inclined  to  be 
lieve  that  the  tide  of  emigration  will  slowlv  change  its  direction,  or  that  the 
South  will  share  its  advantages  with  Nortnwestem  States  and  Territories. 


\/ 
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Our  appeal  for  original  papers, 
whicli  appeared  in  the  July  and  Au- 
guBt  number,  has  been  liberally  res- 
ponded to  by  many  of  our  old  con- 
tributors and  by  some  others  whom 
we  gladly  welcome.  We  feel  quite 
confident  now  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  hereafter  in  our  regular  issues, 
as  we  have  the  promise  of  many 
friends  to  supply  us  regularly  with 
the  right  material  and  to  aid  us  dil- 
igently in  keeping  up  the  Reyikw 
and  sustaining  its  reputation. 

We  have  also  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  among  the  MSS.  left  by 
Mr.  De  Bow,  several  papers  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  *' Memories  of  the 
War"  have  been  found,  of  which 
selections  will  from  time  to  time  be 
given  in  these  pages.  These  sketches 
were  to  have  been  the  groundwork  of 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  war,  pro- 
jected by  our  lamented  friend  in  1866, 
for  which  his  ample  notes,  taken 
daily  during  the  conflict,  famished 
abundant  and  comprehensive  materi- 
al. An  examination  of  these  manu- 
scripts convinces  us  that  they  were 
but  a  part  of  this  daily  journal— re- 
flections hastily  recorded  in  moments 
of  leisure  for  foture  elaboration,  but 
covering  a  wide  range  of  thought  and 
foreshadowing  how  complete  and  in- 
teresting Mr.  De  Bow's  "  History  of 
the  War"  would  have  been  had  he 
lived  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 


Thb  Charleston  Mercury  quotes  a 
portion  of  our  appeal  for  original 
contributions  on  matters  relating  to 
the  social  and  industrial  condition 
and  progress  of  the  South,  and  adds 
several  suggestions  which  we  heartily 
commend.  What  this  able  paper 
says  as  to  the  necessity  of  showing  up 


the  resources  of  South  Carolina  is  ap- 
plicable alike  to  every  southern  State. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  pub- 
lish the  advantages  of  the  West 
throughout  Europe,  and  hence  the 
steady  tide  of  emigration  in  that  ^ 
rection,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  wealth  and  population.  The 
South  has  hitherto  been  known'only 
as  a  cotton  growing  region,  and  her 
vast  capabilities  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
ducts,  and  for  manufactures,  undeni- 
able as  they  are,  will  have  to  be  made 
manifest  to  those  whom  we  would 
entice  to  our  farms  and  to  our  ne- 
glected and  wasting  water  powers. 

The  Revtbw  will  gladly  make 
room  for  such  expositions  as  the  Mer- 
cury indicates  in  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

"  In  this  matter  many  of  our  friends 
can  give  the  editors  great  and  valu- 
able assistance.  They  have  a  wide 
fleld  before  them.  They  can  describe 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  and 
show  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  They 
can  show  the  advantages  that  Caroli- 
na can  give  to  the  solSrand  industri- 
ous immigrant.  Thev  can  speak  of 
our  rivers  and  our  inexhaustible  water 
power.  They  can  give  statistics 
showing  the  value  and  price  of  land* 
the  yield  per  acre,  and  what  are  those 
articles  of  produce  which  are  most 
suitable  to  our  climate. 

They  can  give  their  &rming  and 
planting  experience,  so  as  to  afibrd 
data  for  determining  the  best  manner 
of  cultivation,  and  the  most  economi- 
cal manner  of  tilling  the  soiL  They 
can  show  what  money  can  be  made 
by  the  establishment  of  mills  and 
fieictories.  They  can  write  also  of  our 
internal  improvements,  and  show 
what  has  been  and  is  being  done 
upon  them.  They  can  describe  our 
flnancial  position,  and  elevate  the 
credit  of  our  State  and  our  people  by 
showinff  the  promptness  and  fidelity 
with  which  tney  have  met  their  en- 
gagements. They  can  paint  South 
Carolina  as  she  was.  South  Carolina 
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as  Bhe  is.  South  CiEuroliiia  as  she  will 
he— if  Radical  whites  and  ignorant 
negroes  are  allowed  to  control  her 
destinies.  They  can,  in  fine,  throagh 
the  Review,  speak  to  America  and  to 
Eorope,  and  enable  those  who  know 
us  not  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  our 
social,  financial  and  political  condi- 
tion. In  doing  this,  they  will  be  vin- 
dicating themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  tney  will  be  showing  Carolina 
as  she  is — rich  in  resources,  untar- 
nished in  credit,  and  determined  still 
not  to  give  up  principle  for  profit  t" 


OuB  advertising  columns  contain 
the  announcement*  of  a  new  book 
from  the  weD  known  commercial  col- 
lege of  S.  H.  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. The  work  combines  a  most 
valuable  arrangement  of  the  rules 
and  forms  of  arithmetic  in  daily  use 
among  business  men,  with  new  and 
improved  methods  of  calculation,  and 
a  complete  manual  for  the  counting- 
room,  replete  with  useful  information 
on  the  many  subjects  enumerated  in 
the  advertisement.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  publishers  for  -a  copy,  and 
having  carefully  looked  it  through 
and  tested  some  of  the  rapid  methods, 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
men  of  business  and  to  the  juniors  of 
the  counting-room. 

Derhick,  Feloemaker  &  Co. 
ofier  in  their  card  something  new  to 
our  Southern  readers,  namely,  k  port- 
able pipe  organ,  which  is  destined  to 
supersede  the  use  of  reed  organs  in 
lodges,  Sabbath-schools  and  parlors, 
wherever  brought  into  competition 
with  the  latter,  which  it  surpasses  in 
durability,  tone,  power  and  sweetness. 
They  are  the  most  perfect  instruments 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  or  lis- 
tened to,  and  have  secured  the  favor- 
able notice  and  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Morgan,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  this  country. 


We  are  compelled  to  omit  our 
usual  book  notices  and  other  editorial 
notes  for  want  of  space.  These  mat- 
ters will  be  attended  to  next  month. 


Immigration  of  Skilled  Labor- 
ers.— The  London  Timet  notices, 
with  evident  regret,  the  fivct  that  emi- 
gration has  once  more  commenced 
with  great  force,  of  skilled  hands 
from  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of 
South  Wales;  Hundreds  had  already 
left,  and  many  more  were  preparing 
to  leave ;  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
them  for  the  United  States.  And  this 
they  are  doing  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  must  just  now  come  to  the 
States,  arising  from  the  high  prices  of 
provisions  and  the  general  stagnation 
of  business.  But  they  argue,  that 
things  cannot  be  worse  for  3iem  here 
than  they  are  in  Wales;  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  may  much  im- 
prove their  condition  or  that  of  their 
children  by  emigrating;  while  by 
remaining,  there  b  but  small  chance 
for  any  improvement  in  their  own  lot 
or  that  of  their  children.  And  they 
doubtless  reason  correctly.  Men  who 
have  brains  enough  to  be  skilled 
workmen  in  any  department  of  labor, 
and  enterprise  enough  to  come  to 
this  country  under  existing  circum- 
stances can  hardly  fail  to  succeed; 
for,  if  employment  in  mining,  iron- 
making,  or  any  other  mechanical 
business  is  not  readily  furnished,  there 
is  the  unfailing  resource  of  fSarming 
for  which  there  was  never  a  louder 
demand  for  laborers. 

The  iron-masters  of  Wales,  it  is 
said,  are  manifesting  considerable 
anxiety,  and  making  heavy  sacrifices, 
to  keep  their  hands  fh>m  leaving  them, 
and  are  stocking  the  produce  of  their 
establishments,  so  that  when  any  im- 
provement in  the  market  takes  place, 
they  may  be. prepared  to  meet  the 
demand  without  inconvenience. 


Says  the  Philadelphia  Age : 
The  stream  of  emigration  to  the 
West  continues  in  a  steadv  and  un- 
interrupted current.    In  thirty-three 
days  pnor  to  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
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sent  month,  nearly  ten  thousand  im- 
migrants arrived  at  Ck>lumbiis,  Ohio. 
Two  thousand  reached  there  in  the 
single  week  ending  July  29.  But  of 
this  latter  numbex^-Swiss,  Prussians 
and  Bohemians— one-quarter  intend- 
ed settling  in  different  portions  of 
Ohio,  alr^tdy  selected,  one-fifth  in 
Missouri,  and  the  residue  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska,  while  a  few  go  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  South  needs  emigrants 
badly,  and  there  is  a  rich  field  for  la- 
bor in  that  section.  But  those  leav- 
ing military  despotism  in  the  Old 
World,  wlU  not  choose  a  home  in  a 
section  of  the  new  where  shoulder- 
straps  and  bayonets  are  superior  to 
the  Constitution  and  all  the  guaran- 
tees of  civil  liberty.  The  action  of 
the  Radical  party  in  destroying  the 
civil  governments  of  the  Southern 
States  has  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the 
material  prosperity  of  that  section 
which  is  being  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  . 

f  ' '  The  New  Ycwrk  Tribune  Is  talking 
more  reasonably  about  practical  re- 
construction. It  says  in  a  recent 
article  : 

We  trust  the  means  may  be  organ- 
ixed  or  created  whereby  Northern 
capital  may  be  largely  devoted  to  the 
extention  of  Southern  agricultura 
One  hundred  millioBS  might  be  so 
invested  in  the  South  as  to  Increase 
by  at  least  that  sum  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  soil.  The  South  will, 
this  year,  grow  more  grain  than  she 
ever  did  before,  and  will  make,  it  is 
estimated,  some  2,500,000  bales  of 
cotton.  Yet  there  are  planters  who, 
with  a  well-secured  loan  of  $1000, 
could  have  increased  their  crop  by  at 
least  $2000,  giving  increased  employ- 
ment to'  l{u>our  and  rescidng  the 
needy  from  famine.  We  trust  that 
systematic  efforts  will  be  made  to 
supply  all  who  need  loans,  and  can 
give  ample  security,  before  the  open- 
ing of  another  season. 

The  New  England  Fanner  urges 
the  harvesting  of  small  grains  before 
fully  ripe.  Some  years  ago  attention 
was  directed  to  this  subject  by  ex- 
periments made  by  John  Hannam  of 
North    Deighton,    England*     It   is 


claimed  that  there  is  a  gain  in  weight 
of  gross  produce,  thirteen  and  one- 
fifth  per  cent. ;  in  weight  of  eqtud 
measaies»  nearlv  half  per  cent ;  in 
weight  of  equal  number  of  grains, 
nearly  two  and  one-fifth  per  cent. ;  in 
quantity  and  value,  three  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent. ;  in  weight  of  straw, 
more  than  five  percent.  In  the  harvest 
which  will  soon  take  place,  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  every  fi&rmer  to 
test  the  question  for  himself,  by  cut- 
ting a  xx>rtion  of  his  grain  at  that 
moment  when  the  kernel  or  berrv  is 
fully  formed,  but  so  soft  that  when 
he  squeezes  it  between  his  thumb 
nails  he  can  reduce  it  to  a  pulp,  and 
notice  a  slightly  milky  juice  in  the 
mashed  mass.  Then  leave  a  portion 
of  the  grain  standing  ten  or  twelve 
days  later,  and  upon,  threshing,  clean- 
ing up,  grinding  and  using,  carefully 
compare  the  results. 

Wb  have  had  the  advantage,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Poet,  of  con- 
versing with  a  planter  £h>m  the  Low- 
er Misnssippi,  a  gentleman  of  intelli- 
gence and  business  habits,  who  after 
trying  fairly  last  year  the  wages  sys- 
tem upon  a  cotton  plantation  of  sev- 
eral thousand  acres,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  system  of  shares,  or 
co-operation  between  the  workmen 
and  the  capitalists,  promises,  if  fairly 
administerod,  the  b«st  and  most  cer- 
tain results  to  both.  This  system  he 
has  adopted  the  present  year,  and 
with  satisfactory  success  so  far.  He 
gives  each  workman  *a  house  to  live 
in,  a  garden. and  small  field  for  his 
own  tUla^jfe;  he  hauls  the  fijrewood 
and  fumishesr  the  food ;  this  much 
represents  the  monthly  wages ;  then 
he  gives  them  one-fourth  of  the  crop 
besides.  The  workmen  and  women 
are  divided  into  gangs  of  twenty, 
each  with  a  negro  .foreman,  who  is 
one  of  the  twenty.  This  foreman 
reports  to  the  general  overseer  the 
cases  of  absence  or  idleness,  and  an 
account  being  kept  of  these  faults, 
the  idlers  or  absentees  lose  at  the  end 
of  the  season  a  certain  portion  of  their 
share  of  the  cotton ;  but  this  share  is 
divided  among  the  remainder  of  the 
gang,  so  that  there  is  no  temptation 
forthe  capitalist  to  make  wrong  de- 
ductions. This  plan,  our  informant 
reports,  works  well  in  every  way. 
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ART,  L~EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  TRADE.-THE 
ARABS  BEFORE  MAHOMET.. 

If  ever  a  single  individual,  by  the  felicitous  opportunity  of 
his  appearance,  or  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  or  by  both 
of  these  united,  raised  his  countrymen  at  one  bound  from  the 
obscurity  of  disconnected  tribes  to  the  splendor  of  a  conquering 
nation  and  to  enduring  historical  eminence,  that  person  was 
Mahomet,  the  prophet,  ruler,  legislator,  and  leader  of  the  Sara- 
cenic race.  The  conquests  of  the  Arabians  were  achieved  in  a 
single  century,  and  the  inundation  began  to  subside  and  the 
waters  to  contract  themselves  within  their  ancient  limits,  but 
they  covered  the  whole  soil  over  which  they  had  spread  with 
an  alluvium  which  has  enriched  it  in  its  most  remote  bounds 
throughout  succeeding  ages.  The  Wahabee  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nedjid,  and  the  wandering  Bedouin  from  Morocco  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, may  be  the  sorry  modern  representative  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Ealed  and  Amrow,  of  Kateybah  and  Akbar ;  but  the 
Empire  of  Morocco  in  the  west,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Door- 
anee  monarchy  and  of  the  Mahratta  principalities  in  Affghan- 
istan  and  India,  attest  to  this  day  the  power  as  well  as  the 
range  of  influence  communicated  by  "  the  Prophet  of  God ''  to 
his  own  and  to  surrounding  populations. 

The  life  of  Mahomet  has  been  often  written — never  with 
much  credibility  or  consistency  till  very  recent  years.  The 
history  of  Saracenic  conquest  was  too  attractive  and  too  bril- 
liant a  picture  to  escape  the  attention  of  historians ;  and  never 
has  any  historical  topic  been  treated  with  more  vigor  and  mag- 
nificence than  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  the  Mahometan  cre^ 
and  dominion  have  been  portrayed  in  the  glowing  pages  of  Gib- 
bon. But  neither  Gibbon,  nor  any  other  writer  on  the  religion 
or  fortunes  of  Islamism,  has  furnished  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  marvellous  phenomenon  of  a  divided  race  expanding 
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in  a  few  years  into  a  nation — growing  in  a  single  generation  to 
be  the  terror,  the  rival,  and  the  subjugator  of  ancient  empires 
— ^ripening,  in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  into  an  elaborate, 
polished,  and  varied  civilization.  How  did  it  happen  that,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabians  suddenly  acquired  the 
faculty  of  internal  cohesion  ?  How  can  we  explain  their  ap- 
parently spontaneous  capacity  for  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace, 
and  for  the  manifestation  of  all  those  aptitudes  for  nationality 
and  for  culture  which  are  essential  to  any  lasting  predominance, 
and  which  require  centuries  of  national  discipline  for  their  de- 
velopment? The  history  of  the  early  Caliphate  is  an  enigma 
which  is  not  solved  by  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  the 
time.  These  transactions  themselves  are  a  mystery  as  well  as 
a  marvel,  as  usually  presented,  for  they  exhibit  as  strange  a 
phenomenon  as  w;ottld  be  an  umbrageous  tree  with  golden  fruit- 
^e,  but  without  roots  in  the  soil  or  connection  with  the  ground. 
The  story  dazzles  us,  and  withdraws  from  our  observation  the 
fact  that  no  source  of  this  abundant  life,  of  this  exuberant 
wealth  of  production,  is  indicated ;  that  no  continuity  is  re- 
vealed between  the  glory  described  and  the  conditions  which 
preceded  it.  The  Saracenic  power  and  civilization  is  an  anom- 
aly, an  inexplicable  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  historical 
development  as  heretofore  described,  because  it  seems  to  spring 
from  nothing  and  to  be  wholly  without  cause  of  being.  Per- 
haps the  intuitive  recognition  of  this  anomaly  has  added  to  the 
fascination  of  the  tale,  but  it  gives  it  the  interest  of  a  romance 
rather  than  the  instructive  attraction  of  historical  truth. 

The  present  paper  is  designed  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
removal  of  this  appearance  of  miracle  and  anomaly.  It  will 
avoid  the  topics  which  constitute  the  chief  value  of  Sprenger's 
Life  of  Mahomet.  It  will  not  touch  upon  either  the  cre^  or 
the  career  of  Mahomet ;  it  will  omit  deliberately  many  branches 
of  illustration  which  belong  to  the  full  solution  of  the  strange 
problem  of  Mahometan  ascendancy,  and  will  confine  itself  to 
those  investigations  which  throw  light  upon  a  singular  chapter 
of  commerciw  and  industrial  history,  and  disprove  the  fancy  of 
an  unprepared  civilization,  by  showing  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Arabia  before  the  birth  of  the  Arabian  heresiarch. 

The  immense  peninsula  of  Arabia  extends  nearly  1500  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  averages  about  800  miles  in  breadth. 
Deserts  enclose  and  shield  it  on  the  north.  Its  other  faces  are 
divided  and  protected  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  gulfs  and 
seas — the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  so  circled  by  natural  barriers  as  to  remain  distinct,  com- 
plete, self-contained,  in  almost  entire  isolation.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  thus  defended  by  its  physical  boundaries, 
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trade  is  encouraged,  facilitated,  and  invited  bj  the  neighboring 
waters  of  the  M^iterranean  Sea,  and  by  the  long  coarse  of  the 
Euphrates,  on  its  north-western  and  north-eastern  limits ;  by 
the  proximity  of  Egypt  and  the  unmeasored  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  by  the  seas  with  which  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides. 

This  vast  region  is  as  peculiar  in  its  internal  constitution  as 
in  its  external  conformation.  The  boundless  and  arid  deserts 
which  occupy  large  portions  of  the  interior  repel  aggression, 
almost  defy  invasion,  are  unaffected  by  the  march  of  hostile 
bodies,  and  preserve  the  wild  independence  of  the  roving  in- 
habitants. Where  a  streamlet  spreads  fertility  around  and 
clothes  the  tropic  soil  with  grass,  where  a  well  and  a  palm-tree 
offer  shelter  and  invite  repose,  the  productive  district  is  so 
limited,  and  is  so  closely  embosomed  in  low  mountain  ranges, 
and  fortified  by  difficult  gorges  and  rocky  ravines,  that  ap- 
proach is  hazardous  to  an  enemy,  retreat  almost  impracticable, 
and  delay  is  starvation.  Nothing  but  manna  from  heaven  could 
support  a  multitudinous  host  in  traversing  these  almost  unassail- 
able tracts. 

The  whole  region,  loosely  designated  by  the  name  of  Arabia, 
or  the  Land  of  the  Arabs,  is  naturally,  and  has  been  geographi- 
cally, divided  into  three  parts,  Arabia  Petrara,  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  Arabia  Felix. 

Arabia  Petraea,  or  Stony  Arabia,  occupied  the  district  be- 
tween the  two  arms  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  I'alestine,  and  was  the 
scene  of  the  forty  years'  wandering  of  the  Israelites,  though 
they  passed  at  times  beyond  its  limits  and  traversed  the  edges 
of  the  Desert  It  is  the  land  of  Edom — the  classic  Idumaea — 
though  an  earlier  Nabathsean  population  from  the  vicinity  of 
Babylon  preceded  the  semi-Hebrew  Edomites  in  the  possession 
of  this  mountainous  and  rocky  recess.  This  country  furnished 
in  the  earliest  times  a  convenient  entrep6t  for  the  trade  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  E^pt  and  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea — ^firom  Egypt  and  Arabia  Felix  to  Palestine  and 
the  Phoenician  cities — to  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia. 
Through  the  stony  defiles  and  over  the  rocky  mountains  which 
guarded  and  encumbered  this  angle  of  Arabia  passed  the  Midian- 
itish  merchantmen  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  on  their  way  to 
Egypt.  And  here,  in  later  times,  when  the  trade  between  the 
East  and  the  West  was  active  and  flourishing,  wealthy  cities 
arose  by  the  wants  and  the  fruits  of  commerce ;  the  rocky 
mountain-sides  were  excavated,  hewn  into  dwellings  and  temr 
pies,  and  adorned  with  the  decorations  of  architecture  and 
sculpture. 

The  ruins  of  Petra  still  remain  to  attest  the  ancient  prosper- 
ity and  magnificence  of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  to  astonish 
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the  traveller  bj  snch  evidences  of  active,  thriving  and  elegant 
industry  in  thirsty  gorges  and  amid  barren  mountains.  They 
still  stand  to  recall  to  vivid  recollection  the  accounts  of  the 
mighty  cities  of  the  fabulous  denizens  of  Arabia  in  the  primeval 
and  pre-Adamite  days  of  Ad  and  Sliedad,  whose  splendid  and 
Titanic  constructions  were  left  uninjured,  though  hidden  from 
the  knowledge  of  men  by  the  curse  which  turned  the  impious 
princes  and  their  people  and  all  that  they  possessed  into  stone. 
This  whole  region,  in  the  lifetime  of  Mahomet,  was  the  abode, 
but  not  exclusively,  of  petty  Jewish  communities,  intermingled 
with  heretical  Christians,  who  were  connected  by  trade  and 
other  relations  with  the  tribes  around  Medina  and  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  north-eastward  of  it.  Procopius,  who  preceded 
Mahomet  by  only  half  a  century,  speaks  of  the  subju^tion  by 
Justinian  of  these  Hebrews,  who  had  been  previously  independ- 
ent, and  who  had  dwelt  here  from  of  old.  In  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian and  the  Antonines,  the  chief  city  of  the  district  of  Petra 
had  been  the  seat  of  Roman  government,  and  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions  still  indicate  the  various  civilizations  that  com- 
mingled in  its  sculptured  caves  and  chaffered  in  its  columned 
mountains. 

The  limits  of  the  Desert  Arabia,  Arabia  Deserta,  are  indis- 
tinct and  unsettled,  and  it  is  not  as  entirely  barren  throughout 
its  whole  extent  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed.  It  is  dotted 
over  with  scattered  spots  of  verdure,  with  widely  separated 
oases  even  where  it  is  most  sterile,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Nedjid  is  in  great  part  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  settled 
communities.  Our  recent  knowledge  of  this  wide  tract  has 
been  largely  extended  by  the  diplomatic  intercourse  attempted 
by  the  East  India  Company  with  the  Wahabees  in  the  interior, 
by  the  expedition  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  against  the  same  fanatical 
communities,  and  bv  the  late  travels  of  Palgrave.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  fertile  tracts  of  the  Nedjid,  so 
favorable  to  the  rearing  of  the  Arab  horse,  which  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  little-known  interior,  and  the  wide  wastes 
which  border  them.  The  Deserts  of  Arabia  reach  nearly  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  cover  almost  the  whole  northern  portion  of 
the  vast  lozenge-shaped  domain.  Here  was  the  home  of  the 
pastoral,  roaming,  predatory  tribes,  patriarchal  and  military  at 
once.  Here  the  traveller  still  finds  the  tents  and  errant  com- 
munities of  the  Bedowins,  or  Bedowee — invidos  Arabum  domes. 
Early  germs  of  civilization  had,  however,  appeared  amongst 
them,  and  they  evinced,  in  times  long  preceding  Mahomet,  their 
capacity  for  the  reception  of  the  culture  of  the  nations  by  which 
they  were  enclosed.  Previous  to  'Pompey's  conquest  of  the 
East  and  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Seleucid»,  several 
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of  their  princes,  under  the  name  of  Aretas,  had  established  a 
dynastic  supremacy  over  Damascus  and  other  cities  of  Syria. 
An  Arabian  emir  ruled  in  Damascus  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
conversion,  and  to  Arab  origin  must  be  referred  Zenobia,  the 
celebrated  Queen  of  Palmyra,  and  her  husband  Odenathus.  But 
the  majority  of  the  population  retained  their  ancient  nomadic 
characteristics,  and  belonged  to  those  hordes  of  Saracens  which 
arc  found  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  sometimes  on 
the  side  of  the  Parthians  or  Persians,  usually  divided  between 
the  contending  powers,  in  the  wars  which  prevailed  with  longer 
or  shorter  intermissions  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of 
Herodius. 

What  these  untamed  children  of  the  waste  were  before  Ma- 
homet, that  they  are  now  in  all  save  creed.  What  they  are 
now  they  were  when  Ishmael  found  a  refuge  among  them  and 
became  the  progenitor  of  many  of  their  tribes.  In  every  age 
"  their  hand  has  been  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
has  been  against  them."  Bat  they  have  always  preserved  the 
rude  virtues  of  hospitality,  generosity,  simplicity,  freedom,  and 
courage.  The  horse  has  ever  been  their  treasure,  their  servant, 
tlieir  companion,  their  friend,  their  source  of  wealth,  their 
means  of  sustenance,  and  the  inmate  of  their  tents. 

From  these  tribes  must  have  come  the  masses  of  the  conquer- 
ing followers  of  the  Prophet  and  his  early  successors  in  the  first 
years  of  victory.  Plunder  had  ever  been  their  favorite  occupa- 
tion, and  they  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship  of  two 
thousand  years  in  the  mysteiy  of  freebooting  : 

The  good  old  role 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  nhould  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

The  tribes  on  the  border  had  been  already  assailing  Eoman  and 
Persian  with  equal  indifference  for  centuries,  but  only  in  desul- 
tory enterprises,  except  when  attached  as  marauding  bands  to 
the  regular  armies  of  either  empire,  or  of  both.  They  had  now 
acquired  an  hereditary  love  of  military  excitement  and  univer- 
sal experience  in  the  arts  of  irregular  warfare*  They  thus 
pointed  the  way,  cherished  the  spirit,  and  furnished  the  mate- 
rials for  ampler  and  more  permanent  successes,  when  the  ban- 
ner of  Mahomet  presented  a  creed  to  fight  for,  and  threw  the 
sanctity  of  religion  over  their  lawless  appetite  for  conflict,  their 
insatiate  lust  of  booty,  and  their  native  greed  of  dominion. 

But  the  land  of  story,  of  song,  of  joy,  of  fancy,  and  wealth, 
and  fabled  splendor,  was  Araby  the  Blest — Arabia  Felix — ^**  the 
lovely  Arabia"  of  Dionysius  Periegetes.    Its  principal  and 
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richest  portion  was  "  the  Bealm  of  Incense ''  along  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  it  included  the  more  celebrated  and  historical  re- 
gions along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  extended  indefinitely  into  the  interior,  where  myrrh,  cassia, 
cinnamon,  balsam,  and  other  spices  and  odoriferous  woods  were 
abundant  Here  grew  the  acacia,  the  cistris  ladaniferus,  the 
trees  dropping  balm  and  aromatic  gums,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the 
coffee,  only  revealing  its  solaces  to  much  later  generations  of 
men.    In  this  delicious  clime, 

Far  off  at  aea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odors  from  the  b|^7  shore 
Of  Arabj  the  bless'd. 

In  regard  to  this  happy  land,  it  was  fabled,  according  to  Pliny 
that,  under  the  stimulation  of  the  noon-tide  sun,  the  whole  penin- 
sula breathed  forth  an  ineffable  fragrance  firom  the  concordant 
union  of  multitudinous  odors,  and  that  thus  Arabia  was  revealed 
to  the  fleets  of  Alexander  the  Great  before  any  land  was  in 
sight. 

The  limits  of  this  exuberant  and  marvellous  realm  were  ex- 
ceedingly undefined  on  the  north,  but  an  undulating  line,  wend- 
ing far  southwards  in  the  middle  of  the  curve,  and  extending 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  Eed  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gblf,  would 
furnish  a  sufficiently  accurate  demarcation  between  Hai^y 
Arabia  and  the  less  favored  divisions  of  the  vast  territory. 

Along  the  coasts  flourishing  ^nd  wealthy  cities  had  been  es- 
tablish^ from  immemorial  years.  Here,  or  at  no  great  dis- 
tance inland,  were  Omana,  and  Sephar,  and  Cana,  and  Mariaba, 
and  Adana,  and  Acila,  and  Cataba,  and  Seba,  and  Negran,  and 
Carnon,  and  Jatrippa,  and  Thamud,  and  many  nameless  centres 
of  industry  and  trade.  Many  cities  were  in  ruins,  many  had 
been  abandoned  and  were  forgotten,  even  in  that  primeval  pe- 
riod when  the  most  ancient  fictions  of  the  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments were  composed.  But  the  story  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence and  riches  was  preserved  by  oral  tradition  in  the  tents 
of  the  Bedouins,  and  in  the  harbors  of  Oman,  Hadramant,  and 
Saba^,  and  was  rendered  credible  by  the  shattered  memorials 
of  pristine  splendor  which  still  survived  amid  loneliness  and 
desolation. 

In  this  fortunate  land  of  spices  was  accumulated  the  un- 
assailed  wealth  of  Arabia — iniacti  thesauri  Ardbtmiy — here  were 
the  stores  blessed  by  the  bounty  of  heaven — heatce  Arabum  ffoza, 
—  and  here  reigned  and  revelled  the  unconquered  Sabsean 
kings. 

N(m  ante  devicti  Babcen 

These   Sabs&ans  were   the  richest  of   the  rich  Arabians. 
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Strabo,  writing  in  the  reien  of  Augustus,  and  from  information 
obtained  by  his  friend  Mlius  Gallus,  the  Roman  invader  of 
Southern  Arabia,  describes  them  as  abounding  in  endless  fur- 
niture of  gold  and  silver  plate, — couches,  tripods,  goblets, 
bowls,  cups,  and  other  domestic  apparatus,  of  these  precious 
metals.  He  says  that  the  lintels  and  door-posts,  the  walls  and 
the  ceilings,  of  their  houses,  were  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver 
and  gold.  The  testimonv  is  contemporaneous,  direct,  and  as 
trustworthy  as  any  record  of  that  period  can  be,  and  it  affords 
striking  evidence  of  the  ease,  security  and  fortune  of  the  people 
at  that  time. 

The  wealth  of  the  Arabians  was  ascribed  by  Strabo  to  the 
valuable  and  costly  spices  which  their  country  produced  in 
such  quantity  and  variety,  and  to  the  exchange  of  these 
for  the  commodities  of  other  lands.  He,  however,  mentions 
also  the  commerce  carried  on,  in  leathern  boats,  with  -Ethiopia, 
across  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  intimates  that  the 
cassia  which  was  obtained  from  Arabia  might  have  been 
imported  from  India. 

From  other  ancient  authorities  we  learn  that  such  a  commerce 
with  Patalene  and  the  Malabar  coast, — regular  or  lawless,  or 
both, — did  exist  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  C»sars. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  infested  by 
Arab  pirates,  who  used  the  same  kind  of  vessels  of  ox-hide  as 
those  specified  by  Strabo.  These  primitive  skimmers  of  the  seas 
may  be  compared  with  the  Malay  pirogues,  with  the  formidable 
piratic  communities  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  with  the 
corsairs  of  the  Island  of  Formosa  and  the  China  coast. 

The  vessels  which  were  employed  by  the  Arabs  in  piracy  or 
in  commerce  were  probably  not  made  out  of  leather,  but  only 
tied  together  with  thongs.  El-Makrisi,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  remarks — 

Their  "jeUbehi  **  hare  not  a  nail  used  in  them,  but  their  planks  are  sewed 
together  with  the  fibres  of  the  ooooa-nut,  and  they  caolk  them  with  fibres 
of  the  date-palm ;  then  they  "pay "  them  with  butter,  or  the  oil  of  the 
palmarchristi,  or  with  the  fat  of  the  kirsch. 

Procopius  indicates  the  prevalence  of  the  same  mode  of  con- 
struction in  the  sixth  century,  and  assigns  a  reason  for  it  in  a 
remarkable  passage,  which  merits  citation,  as  it  proves  that  the 
fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  in  the  Indian  seas,  introduced 
with  such  striking  effect  into  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  was  widely 
disseminated  and  had  already  reached  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  The  passage  is  found  in  the  First  Book 
of  his  History  of  the  Persian  Wars,  and  runs  thus : 

The  yessels  in  use  among  the  Indians  and  in  the  Red  Sea  are  not  oon- 
stmcted  in  the  same  fiuihion  as  other  ships  are;  for  neither  pitch  nor 
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anythiiig  dee  of  tlie  sort  is  employed,  nor  are  the  timbers  and  {banks' 
fastened  with  nails  or  iron,  but  are  bound  together  with  cords.  But  the 
reason  of  this  is  not  what  many  suppose,  the  existence  of  peculiar  rocks  in 
those  localities  which  attract  iron  to  them ;  (and  the  proof  that  tliis  is  not 
the  true  explanation  ia  furnished  by  the  fkct  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
happens  to  the  ships  of  the  Romans  sailing  in  this  sea,  although  constructed 
with  much  iron ;)  but  the  true  reason  ia — that  there  is  neither  iron  nor  any 
convenient  substitute  for  it  among  the  Indians  and  Ethiopians ;  nor  can 
thMT  purchase  any  such  things  from  the  Bomans,  as  it  is  explicitly  pro- 
hibited by  law  to  let  them  have  it ;  for  the  penalty  is  death  to  wnoeyer  sells 
this  metal  to  them. 

The  prohibition  would  have  been  needless  unless  there  had 
been  a  predisposition  to  maritime  enterprise  among  the  Ara- 
bians ;  and  the  existence  of  such  enterprise  largely  diffused, 
and  of  the  commerce  maintained  by  it,  is  shown  both  by  these 
strange  vessels  and  by  the  swarms  of  pirates  in  the  southern 
seas.  Piracy  does  not  flounsh  except  along  the  lines  of  active 
and  lucrative  trade ;  and  piracy  is  not  practised  except  by 
populations  devoted  to  a  maritime  life.  The  Arabs  of  the 
ocean  were  like  the  Arabs  of  the  land,  armed  and  hostile 
traders — as  was  the  case  with  the  more  ancient  Greeks  as 
declared  by  Thucydides,  and  as  is  always  the  case  in  early 
navigation. 

A  further  evidence  of  this  commercial,  maritime,  and  preda- 
tory character  of  the  Arabians  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  Era  is  supplied  by  the  elder  Pliny.    He  says — 

What  18  eurprisiDg  is  that  an  equal  part  of  the  population  lives  by  commerce 
and  by  robbery.  Altogether,  these  tribes  are  excessively  wealthy,  for  the 
wealth  of  both  Romans  and  Parthians  diiefly  settles  upon  them,  as  they  sell 
whatever  they  obtain  from  the  tea  or  the  woods,  and  buy  nothing  in  exchange. 

These  things  taken  "«  man" — from  the  sea  —  may  have 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  Pliny  coral  and  pearls ;  but  they 
may  have  included,  in  reality,  things  brought  by  legitimate  or 
rapacious  commerce  from  the  more  distant  East. 

Such  a  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  a 
later  writer.  Flavins  Vopiscus,  who,  speaking  of  Pirmus,  the 
Egyptian  tyrant,  and  the  friend  of  Zenobia,  says  — 

He  nidntained  a  close  intimacy  with  the  Blenunyes  and  with  the  Saracens, 
and  often  sent  merchant-vessels  to  the  Indians. 

Who  were  the  mariners  on  these  merchant-vessels?  and  who 
were  these  Saracens  ?  The  Egyptians  were  never  a  seafaring 
people.  The  Phoenicians  held  their  carrying-trade  and  fur- 
nished their  sailors  under  the  Pharaohs  ;  the  Greeks  of  Alex- 
andria under  the  Ptolemies ;  and  Alexandria  under  the  Roman 
Empire  was  what  it  is  now,  merely  a  place  of  trans-shipment. 
We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  Arabians  were  a 
sea-going  race,  "whose  home  was  on  the  mountain  waves,  whose 
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empire  was  on  the  deep."  Such  may,  and  probably  must,  have 
been  the  Saracens  alluded  to  in  connection  with  Pirmus.  They 
may  have  belonged  either  to  the  -Ethiopian  or  to  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  for  the  Arabs  had  crowed  that  sea 
ages  before,  and  had  occupied  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
spreading  over  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Somauli  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  are  called  Arabs  by  Lucan  ;  and 
the  Arabian  occupancy  is  still  attested,  according  to  Max 
MUUer,  by  the  Arabic  character  of  the  JSthiopic  or  Abyssinian 
language.  The  district  around  Egyptian  Thebes  is  called 
Arabia  by  Strabo,  who  further  states  that  the  mines  of  emerald 
and  other  precious  stones  near  Myos-Hormos  were  worked  by 
the  Arabians,  who  dug  deep  galleries  in  the  hills.  This  move- 
ment of  expansion  had  commenced  before  Pompey  conquered 
Syria;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Queen  Candace  in 
Apostolic  times  was,  in  all  likelihood,  of  Saracenic  origin. 

The  African  kin^,  Juba,  says  that  the  dweUera  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
from  Syt^ne  to  Mt-roe  are  not  Ethiopian  but  Aiabian  populations.  Moreover, 
the  City  of  the  Sun,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  was  munded  by  Arabians. 

The  last  statement  must  refer  tp  the  Shepherd  Kings  of 
Egypt. 

The  testimony  of  Juba,  preserved  and  endorsed  by  Pliny, 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  early  extension  of  Arab  settlements  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  probably  also  of  the  early 
intrusion  of  Bedouins  into  Africa,  both  circumstances  being 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  appetencies,  aptitudes,  and  future 
career  of  the  Saracens. 

If,  however,  the  Arabians  were  employed  by  Firmus  in  hia 
Indian  commerce,  it  may  be  with  much  confidence  concluded 
that  he  had  recourse  to  the  Arabs  of  the  harbors  of  Yemen,  or 
Arabia  Felix. 

A  very  strong  presumption  is  thus  raised  for  believing  that 
the  Arabian  cities  of  the  coast  were  engaged,  from  a  very  re- 
mote period,  in  an  active  and  lucrative  intercourse  with  the 
further  East.  A  large  proportion  of  the  always  wealth-pro- 
ducing commerce  of  the  East  Indies  passed  through  their  hands. 
It  is  true  that  this  conviction  rests  somewhat  upon  conjecture : 
that  the  testimonies  by  which  it  is  supported  are  widely  scat^ 
tered,  and  must  be  gathered  from  the  incidental  statements  of 
unfamiliar  authors  in  ages  far  separated  from  each  other  ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  careful  appreciation  and  diligent  collation  that 
any  adequate  assurance  can  be  thus  arrived  at.  Hence,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  employ,  and  to  bring  into  connection  with 
each  other,  loose  fragments  of  information  accidentallv  embalmed 
in  historians  of  different  nations,  tongues,  and  periods.    Aiabia 
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has  no  history  before  Mahomet,  and  had  scarcely  any  ante-Ma- 
hometan literature.  Nearly  all  the  knowledge  that  can  now  be 
procured  in  regard  to  country  or  people  must  consequently  be 
sought  from  foreign  sources,  and  of  such  sources  there  are 
scarcely  any  but  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics. 

Until  very  recently  there  were  no  other  means  of  information 
on  this  subject ;  there  was  no  mode  of  obtaining  authentic 
knowledge  or  of  reaching  reliable  conclusions  on  this  important 
topic,  whose  solution  is  of  equal  interest  for  the  history  of  com- 
merce and  for  the  exposition  of  the  process  of  historical  develop- 
ment Heretofore,  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
Islamite  condition  of  Arabia,  the  sudden  outburst  of  Arab  con- 
quest, and  the  rapid  establishment  of  Saracenic  empire  were 
marvels  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  history.  All  be- 
fore was  darkness,  obscurity,  restless  but  ineflScacious  life ; 
aflfecting  the  order  of  humanity  no  more  than  the  hills,  thrown 
up  in  multitudes  by  myriads  of  busy  ants,  affect  the  landscape. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  £ibric  huge 
Rose,  lUce  an  exhalation, 

without  explanation,  without  intelligible  cause,  without  cogni- 
zable preparation. 

The  publication  of  Sir  James  Emerson  Tcnnent's  elaborate 
and  instructive  work  on  Ceylon  supplied  many  novel  and  im- 
portant data  for  a  satisfactory  inquiry  into  the  early  condition 
and  commercial  relations  of  the  populations  of  the  Happy  Ara- 
bia, and  afforded  the  first  direct  evidence  of  their  ancient  and 
extensive  communications  with  the  remoter  East. 

From  the  remains  of  the  Singhalese  Historians,  made  known 
by  Sir  James  Tennent,  it  is  manifest  that  Ceylon  was,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  an  intermediate  post  of  commerce  for  the 
interchange  of  the  various  rich  commodities  of  India,  China, 
and  the  Spice  Islands  for  those  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Babylon, 
Phoenicia,  and  Western  Asia.  Prom  the  evidences  adduced  by 
him,  it  is  evident  that  the  ships  of  Tarshish  from  Phoenicia,  and 
those  sent  out  from  Ezion-Geber  by  King  Solomon  and  King 
Hiram  to  Ophir,  visited  the  ports  of  Ceylon.  These  vessels 
which  descended  the  Bed  Sea  must  have  been  navigated,  in  part 
at  least,  by  Arabian  sailors,  for  the  Jews  were  never  a  mari- 
time race.  Here,  then,  is  a  strong  probability  that  Arabian 
commerce  with  the  extreme  East  mid  commenced  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  Era. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  rent  in  twain  (a.c. 
975),  when  Israel  (721)  and  Judah  (605)  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Shalmanezer  and  Nebuchadnezzar ;  when  Tyre  was 
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conquered  and  overtlirown  by  the  latter  monarch  (572V  and  es- 
pecially when  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  Alexander  tne  Great, 
(332)  the  Indian  commerce,  perhaps  greatly  reduced  in  the  ag- 
gregate, must  have  remained  principally  in  the  hands  of  tite 
Arabians.  • 

Such  inferences  are  corroborated  by  the  curious  and  diligent 
examinations  of  the  incidental  notices  contained,  and  the  facts 
implied,  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  which  are  an 
abundant  store-house  of  valuable  suggestions  and  of  mythical 
traditions  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  primeval  periods  of 
Oriental  history,  when  artistically,  critically,  and  cautiously  ex- 
amined. They  contain  fragments  of  tale  and  song,  and  legen- 
dary accounts  floated  down  and  water-worn  on  the  passage  ^om 
times  preceding  the  B^ctrian  or  Scythian  expeditions  of  the  very 
fabulous  queens,  Nitocris  and  Semiramis. 

But  these  inferences  are  still  further  confirmed  by  a  work  of 
a  much  later  day.  Gosmas  Indicoplenstes,  or  the  Indian  Yoy- 
ager,  who  lived  under  Justinian  I.  and  Justin  II.  (535,)  and, 
therefore,  belongs,  like  Procopius,  to  the  generation  before  Ma- 
homet, gives  us  the  account  of  Ceylon  which  he  received  at 
Adule,  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  a  Greek  trader  by  the  name  of 
Sopater. 

In  this  narrative  it  is  stated,  in  r^^rd  to  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  century  :  "  A  great  number  of  vessels  from  all  parts 
of  India,  Persia,  and  JSthiopia  are  in  the  habit  of  trafficking 
with  Ceylon/'  Ethiopia,  like  Cush,  is  a  wide  and  indefinite 
term,  and  may  include  Southern  Arabia  as  well  as  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Nile,  which  we  have  seen  occupied  by  Arabians 
six  centuries  before.  But  Cosmas  proceeds  to  say  that  "  Ceylon 
transports  her  commodities  to  Sindus  *  *  and  also  to  Per- 
sia, Homerite,  and  Adule  ;  from  all  which  localities  receives  in 
exchange  merchandise,  which,  together  with  her  own  products, 
she  forwards  to  the  interior  of  India." 

Adule  belonged  to  those  ^Ethiopians  who  lay  south  of  the 
Blemmyes,  and  may  have  been  identical  with  the  Saracens  with 
whom  Firmus  formed  his  alliance.  But  the  Homeritse  dwelt 
in  the  south-western  angle  of  Arabia,  and  from  their  ports  the 
chief  routes  of  commerce  extended  by  Mecca  and  Medina  to 
Petra  and  Syria,  and  across  the  Ked  Sea  to  Axume  and  Adule 
and  thence  to  Egypt.  These  were  among  the  most  ancient  lines 
of  trade.  Another  route  extended  from  Gerrha,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  across  the  Desert,  to  Petra,  These  Gerrhasans 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  along  with  theSabieanai  as  the  wealthiest 
of  the  Arabian  populations. 

This  notice  of  Strabo  enables  us  to  refer  to  the  pHoriod 
immediately  before  the  Christian  Era  much  that  is  mentioned 
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as  characteristic  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Arabia,  as 
characteristic  of  them  in  his  day.  The  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria did  not  transfer  to  Egypt  the  oriental  trade  of  Tyre  and 
the  other  Phoenician  cities,  at  least  by  sea ;  for  we  are  informed 
by  Pliny,  as  well  as  by  Strabo,  that  few  vessels  from  Egyptian 
ports  navigated  the  Red  Sea  under  the  Ptolemies,  while  whole 
fleets  sailed  from  Myos-Hormos  to  India  after  Egypt  became  a 
Soman  province.  Strabo  declares,  **  that  although  he  saw  in  the 
harbor  of  Myos-Hormos  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ships  of  burden  destined  for  India,  yet  ho  never  heard  of  more 
than  one  or  two  vessels  at  most  having  undertaken  the  voyage 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies." 

The  Indian  commerce  had,  indeed,  centered  in  Alexandria 
under  the  Macedonian  dynasty;  but  it  was  not  conveyed 
through  Egyptian  navigation.  It  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Greek  merchants,  as  the  grain  trade  of  London  with  the  • 
Levant  now  is,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  conducted  mainly 
through  the  marine  service  of  the  Arabians.  "  Some  kind  of 
connection,"  says  Heeren, "  between  the  two  countries  [Egvpt 
and  India]  appears  to  have  subsisted  under  the  Ptolemies  ;  but 
only  through  the  medium  of  Arabia;"  and  this  condition  of 
things  apparently  continued  under  the  Roman  domination. 

When  Justinian  sought  to  engage  Elisthoeus,  king  of  the 
Abyssinian  Christians,  and  Abramah,  king  of  the  Christian 
Hpmerites,  in  a  war  with  Persia,  he  offered  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  silk-trade.  The  offer  would  have  been  ridiculous,  if  the 
Southern  Arabians  had  not  already  possessed  maritime  inter- 
course with  China,  and  been  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  trade.  The  temptation  was  sufficient  to  induce  one  expedi- 
tion, which  pointed  the  way  for  Mahomet,  and  would  have  the 
more  significance  for  him,  as  his  grandfather,  Abdol  Motalleb, 
was  Prince  of  Mecca  when  that  city  was  invaded  by  the  army 
of  the  Abyssinians  and  Hom^tes  on  this  occasion,  and  made 
the  celebrated  reply  to  the  proposals  of  Abramah,  which  is 
repeated  in  the  biographies  of  Mahomet. 

These  Homerites  were  stated  by  an  historian  long  subsequent 
to  the  rise  of  Islamism,  George  Cedrenus,  to  have  been  Joc- 
tanidae,  or  of  the  ruling  Arabian  race  before  the  promulg;ation 
of  the  new  religion  ;  and  they  are  distinctly  alleged  by  him  to 
have  been  a  mercantile  P^pl^- 

But  the  existence  of  this  East-India  trade  is  explicitly  noticed 
by  Strabo.  "At  this  time,"  says  he,  "the  whole  of  the  Indian 
merchandise,  and  the  Arabian,  and  that  which  is  transported 
to  Ethiopia  down  the  Arabian  Gulf,  is  concentrated  at  Coptos. 
This  is  the  emporium  of  all  such  cargoes."  This  Indian  and 
Arabian  merchandise  may  have  been  simply  the  commodities 
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brought  from  India  and  Arabia,  without  any  indication  of  the 
nationality  of  the  traders  or  carriers.  But  the  previous  indica- 
tions render  it  improbable  that  the  principal  trade  was  anything 
else  than  Arabian.  So  strong  is  the  force  of  the  accumulated 
evidence  on  this  point,  that  a  \ery  late  and  able  writer,  in 
Smithes  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
"  the  Southern  Arabians  carried  on  all  the  commerce  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Arabia,  with  India,  until  shortly  before  our  era 
*  *  *  those  Him^erite  Arab^,  whose  ships  carried  all  the 
wealth  of  the  East  either  to  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf." 
Abundant  evidence  has  been  presented  to  show  that  this  Arabian 
trade  continued  under  the  Roman  empire.  Doubtless  it  had 
been  greatly  diminished  in  the  three  centuries  between  Con- 
stantino and  Heraclius,  by  intestine  troubles,  by  Roman  and 
Persian  wars,  by  the  decay  and  rottenness  of  the  Persian 
and  Roman  empires,  by  the  Vandal  conquest  of  all  Northern 
Africa,  and  by  Hun,  Ostrogothic,Visigothic,  Prank  and  Lombard 
appropriations  of  the  Roman  domain.  But  these  circumstances, 
while  destroying  the  wealth  of  the  populations  with  whom  the 
Arabian  trade  had  been  carried  on,  and  thus  drying  up  the 
channels  of  Arabian  commerce,  and  impairing  that  commerce, 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  irritability  of  the  Arabian 
communities  thus  deprived  of  their  hereditary  outlets,  occupa- 
tions, and  prosperity,  and  of  concentrating  their  energies  and 
inflaming  their  desires  for  any  new  enterprise  of  daring  and  of 
promise. 

It  may  not  be  rash,  after  all  the  testimony  adduced,  to  say 
that  probably,  if  not  certainly,  a  great  portion  of  the  carrying 
and  other  trade  between  Ceylon,  India,  and  China,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Egypt,  Western  Asia,  and  Europe,  on  the  other,  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians  since  the  days  of  Solomon, 
and  especially  since  the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  They  would  thus 
have  enjoyed  an  enriching,  growing,  and  civilizing  commerce, 
for  the  long  period  of  sixteen  hundred  years,  at  the  time  of 
Mahomet's  appearance ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  different  portions  of  the  Arabian  population,  would  have 
acquired  all  the  elements  of  military,  civil,  and  commercial 
culture  requisite  for  the  inauguration  of  a  grand  and  brilliant 
career,  as  soon  as  any  favorable  conjuncture  might  unite  their 
diversified  resources  and  direct  them  against  their  daily  de- 
clining neighbors. 

The  strange  and  otherwise  anomalous  phenomenon  of  the 
apparently  instant  outburst  of  Saracenic  power,  Saracenic  en- 
terprise, Saracenic  daring,  Saracenic  culture  and  refinement,  is 
thus  explained.  It  was  not  sudden;  it  had  been  prepared 
through  ages,  like  all  the  mightier  developments  of  humanity. 
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All  the  elements  of  wealth,  all  the  stimulations  to  improvement, 
all  the  inducements  to  adventure,  all  the  means  of  greatness, 
had  long  been  in  their  possession,  though  scattered  and  dis- 
sociated. What  was  needed  was  only  union,  opportunity,  and 
a  great  purpose,  and  this  was  furnished  by  Mahomet's  promul- 
gation of  a  new  religion. 

The  long-accumulated  resources  of  the  Arabians,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  people,  were,  indeed,  concealed  even  from 
themselves  by  the  seclusion  of  their  vast  territory  ;  by  the  dis- 
sipation of  their  strength  among  petty  princes  and  multitudinous 
tnbes ;  and  by  the  rude,  nomad  and  undisciplined  life  of  the 
children  of  the  desert,  who  were  alone  brought  directly  into  ter- 
ritorial and  ha<^tile  contact  with  the  great  adjoining  monarchies. 
But  the  materials  for  a  portentous  explosion  had  been  slowly 
gathering  in  Arabia,  and  waited  for  an  accident  to  combine 
and  fire  them. 
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The  effort  to  establish  an  independent  government  was 
placed  distinctly,  by  the  Southern  leaders  and  people,  upon  a 
religious  ground.  "  It  is  for  the  maintenance  of  our  religion 
against  the  inroads  of  rationalism  and  infidelity,''  said  Bishop 
Elliott  in  his  funeral  discourse  upon  the  death  of  Polk,  Upon 
that  conviction  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana  exchanged  the  gown 
for  the  sword.  Upon  the  same  conviction  the  almost  inspired 
eloquence  of  Palmer  was  heard  sabbath  after  sabbath  at  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  profound  logic  of  Thomwell,  whose  match  has 
seldom  been  found  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  spoke  in  South-Caro- 
lina. So  spoke  the  bishop  and  cler^  everywhere,  and  so  felt 
and  believed  the  people.  Thus  the  Church  was  entirely  and  as 
a  unit  in  favor  of  the  movement,  prayed  for  its  successes,  blessed 
its  standards,  and  anointed  its  dead. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  recognized,  in  its 
first  clauses,  the  existence  of  a  superintending  and  all-wise 
Providence, — which  had  been  omitted  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  fi*equent  declaration  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings, 
by  Congress  and  the  President,  was  further  evidence  of  the 
fixed  and  abiding  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  in  its 
divine  sanction.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  shake 
the  popular  mind  in  its  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
itseU*,  as  to  shake  it  in  this  particular. 

Thus  the  Church  preachea  everywhere  arms:  thus  the  clergy 
exchanged  the  praverbook  for  the  bayonet,  and  thousands  fol- 
lowed the  standard,  preaching  to  the  soldiery,  nerving  them  in 
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the  hoar  of  conflict  and  ministering  to  them  in  the  hoar  of 
death.  Conscription  was  unnecessary  to  draw  them  forth.  The 
religion  of  Christ  elevates  and  purifies,  but  does  not  annihilate, 
the  citizen  and  the  patriot.  The  church-bells  which  had  called 
generations  to  the  worship  of  God  were  cheerfully  sent  to  the 
fottiKlrj,  to  reappear  in  dread  artillery ;  and  the  churches  them* 
selves,  whenever  needed,  were  cheerfully  converted  into  hospitals. 
The  enemy  pleads  this  as  his  excuse  for  the  merciless  manner 
in  which  he  often  dealt  with  these  edifices.  The  clergy  in 
conquered  precincts  preferred  exile  or  the  prison-house,  rather 
than  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  or  putting  up 
a  prayer  in  behalf  of  its  President  The  venerable  Bishop 
Greene,  it  was  thought,  went  too  far,  when  he  refused  to  take 
part  in  services  where  such  a  prayer  was  put  up  by  another ; 
and  Father  MuUins,  of  New-Orleans,  said,  that  so  far  from 
objecting  to  perform  services  over  Federal  dead,  ?ie  would  do 
80  with  the  greoUeat  satisfaction. 

If  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  up  church-organization,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  clergy  in  the  field,  it  became 
equally  difficult,  in  fact  impossible,  to  keep  up  schools  and  col- 
leges In  the  country.  Schoolmasters  were  in  the  front,  as  it 
was  facetiously  said  by  one  of  the  generals,  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot.  Professors  rushed  to  the  field,  commanding, 
sometimes,  the  boys  they  had  taught.  The  boys  themselves, 
even  youths  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  refused  to  be 
kept  to  the  routine  of  the  school-house.  They  were  intoxicated 
with  the  idea  of  the  tented  field  and  glorious  war,  and  alarmed 
lest  the  contest  should  cease  before  they  were  enrolled.  Parental 
solicitude  was  insufficient  to  check  their  ardor ;  this  very  solici- 
tude was  often  the  food  which  fed  it.  The  government  itself 
had  frequently  to  interfere  to  prevent  such  enlistments ;  and  in 
one  instance  General  Beauregard  ordered  back  to  their  schools 
a  large  number  of  almost  children,  who  had  run  away  from  their 
institutions.  Conscription  exempted  but  a  limited  number  of 
schoolmasters,  but  there  was  no  time  for  education.  The  young 
boys  at  home  performed  the  duties  of  their  brothers  and  fathers 
abroad,  and  displayed  capacities  far  beyond  their  age ;  the  girls 
were  needed  in  domestic  avocations,  and  thread,  needles,  and 
the  loom,  were  far  more  indispensable  than  books. 

As  for  literature,  it  was  eutirely  at  a  standstill.  The  intellect 
of  the  country  was  in  the  army,  and  hence  there  were  few  books 
published.  In  fact,  had  there  been  writers,  there  were  no  printers 
and  binders,  and  no  paper.  Some  few  poems  appeared  now  and 
then  in  the  newspapers,  of  high  merit,  but  beyond  these,  and  some 
translations  and  works  of  a  military  character,  there  was  little 
done.    A  new  book  did  now  and  then  run  the  blockade,  but  not 
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for  sale ;  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  as  a  rare  treasure  to  be 
guarded.  Blockade-runners  could  not  waste  their  valuable  space 
with  books.  Those  of  us  who  had  tastes  in  that  direction  sighed 
to  know  what  was  doing  in  the  great  outside  literary  world,  but 
could  never  be  gratified. 

What  has  been  said  of  books  was  true  of  newspapers.  How 
rapidly  did  they  die  out!  The  village  sheets,  which  had  roused 
the  sentiment  of  rei?istance,  scarcely  survived  the  blow.  Soon 
none  of  them  were  left,  and  only  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
was  it  practicable  to  maintain  a  press.  The  issues,  even  then, 
were  generally  sheets  of  insignificant  dimensions,  a  single  leaf, 
shockingly  printed  upon  paper  which  rivaled  in  coarseness  and 
dinginess  that  which  had  made  up  the  bundles  of  the  shopkeepers. 
They  commanded  any  price,  ten  cents,  twelve  cents,  fifty  cents ; 
and  were  made  up  mainly  with  war  news.  Some  of  the  papers 
in  Richnwnd, Mobile,  and  Charleston,  were  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
In  all  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  however,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  sacredly  maintained ;  which  was  in  great  contrast  with  the 
action  of  the  United-States  authorities  in  arresting  editors  and 
suppressing  newspapers  in  cases  without  number.  I  know  that 
it  was  held  that  the  President's  power  to  exempt  or  conscript 
editor  gave  him  virtually  a  power  over  the  press ;  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  he  never  exercised  it,  but  submitted  to  the 
greatest  latitude  and  comment  on  all  his  measures.  It  was 
thought  by  many  reflecting  people  among  us,  that  too  great 
freedom  of  the  press  was  unfavorable  to  success  in  such  a 
crisis. 

If  we  had  no  books  and  few  newspapers,  we  were  even  worse 
off  in  the  matter  of  amusements.  Our  singers,  clowns,  and 
dramatis  personam,  had  always  been  imported  from  the  North 
and  Europe  ;  and  these  all  took  to  flight  when  the  guns  were 
heard,  and  returned  no  more.  A  theatrical  company  was, 
however,  kept  together  at  Richmond,  Mobile,  and  Augusta, 
enlivening  the  soldiers  and"  denizens  at  those  points ;  but  be- 
yond that  the  tragic  and  comic  muse  were  still.  Amateur 
companies  started  up  now  and  then,  and  gave  much  amusement 
to  the  villagers.  The  young  ladies  performed  parts  in  these, 
and  acquired  such  facility,  that  many  feared  large  accessions 
would  be  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  stage  from  their  number 
after  p^eace.  Amateurs  equalled  the  professional  artists  ;  but 
the  object  was  charity  to  the  soldiers,  and  none  objected.  So 
concerts  were  gotten  up  everywhere  in  the  same  unprofessional 
way,  and  "  The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  "  Dixie,"  and  "  My  Maryland  " 
were  sung  by  lovely  girls,  to  the  bewilderment  of  soiled  and 
ragged  soldier  boys.  -  There  were  no  balls  or  large  parties,  for 
there  was  little  disposition  for  such  amusements ;  but  at  some 
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Eoints  contigQoas  to  the  army,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  get  up  a 
ind  of  spontaneous  entertainment  called  storm  parties,  at  which 
there  were  no  refreshments,  but  where  the  light  fantastic  toe 
was  tripped  b^"  gay  belles  and  gallant  officers.  At  times  this  was 
carried  to  excess,  and  not  a  little  dissipation,  and  some  demoral- 
ization, were  the  natural  result.  Such  scenes  were  in  sad 
contrast  with  the  sufiferings  of  the  country. 
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Port  Royal,  Va.,  September  llth,  1867. 
Messbs.  EDrroBS — ^The  Radicals  have  overreached  themselves. 
The  negroes  throughout  the  South  are  determined  not  to  become 
their  allies  and  supple  tools,  but  to  set  up  a  party  of  their  own, 
and  to  vote  for  none  but  negro  candidates  for  office.  They 
naturally  reject  with  scorn  and  contempt  the  Radical  proposition 
that  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  distinctions  of  color  or  race,  but 
that  all  men  shall  stand  on  their  own  merits.  They  see,  that 
under  a  thin  disguise,  this  is  a  proposition  that  the  negroes  shall 
do  the  voting,  and  the  Radicals  fill  all  the  offices.  Four  millions 
of  negroes  in  the  South,  they  insist,  by  virtue  of  their  numbers 
and  their  loyalty,  are  entitled  to  fill  most  of  the  Federal  and  State 
offices  at  the  South,  and  not  to  become  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  a  handful  of  false,  hypocritical,  newly-con- 
verted white  Unionists.  Thrown  upon  their  individual  merit 
regardless  of  color  or  race,  and  they  know  that  no  negroes  would 
be  elected  or  appointed  to  office,  for  more  capable  white  men  are 
everywhere  to  be  found.  Obliterate  all  distinctions  of  race,  and 
the  negroes  at  the  South,  like  those  at  the  North,  would  become 
outcasts,  pariahs,  paupers  and  criminals.  They  would  be  con- 
fined to  tne  most  loathsome  and  least  lucrative  employments,  and 
spend  half  their  time  in  prisons,  work-houses  and  poor-houses. 
They  know  that  mere  political  equalitv  would  at  once  condemn 
them  to  social  slavery — and  they  see  Si  the  North,  that  this  social 
slavery,  or  slavery  to  skill  and  capital,  of  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior race,  is  the  worst  possible  condition  in  which  human  beings 
can  be  placed.  You,  and  your  readers,  must  see  that  the  negroes 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  nominal,  but  deceptive  equality,  but 
are  everywhere  determined  to  become  masters  of  those  who  lately 
owned  them  as  slaves.  We  admire  their  pluck.  They  are  all 
armed  and  ready ;  all  burning  for  a  fight.  T^ey  are  impatient  at 
the  tedious  process  of  reconstruction,  and  lavish  much  more 
abuse  upon  the  Federal  soldiers,  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  the 
Radicals,  than  upon  the  Secessionists.  So  soon  as  invested  with 
the  voting  franchise,  they  will  be  full  masters  of  the  situation,  for 
they  constitute  a  majority  on  eve^  acre  of  good  land  (except  a 
little  about  the  mountains)  from  Maryland  to  Florida,  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Mismssippi,  and  from  the  Rk)  Grande  to  Memphis. 
By  mere  voting,  and  selecting  none  but  negroes  as  county,  state 
and  federal  officers,  in  the  favored  regions  where  they  constitute 
the  majority,  in  two  or  three  years  they  might  expel  the  whites 
from  ail  the  fertile  sections  of  the  South,  and  turn  those  sections 
into  hunting,  ranging,  fowling  and  fishing  grounds,  just  as  they 
were  held,  or  infested  by  the  Indians.  Nature  seems  to  have  in- 
tended all  the  fertile  portions  of  the  South  for  mere  roaming 
grounds  for  savages,  for  no  where  else  on  the  globe  would  boun- 
tiful Nature  enable  savages  to  live  with  so  little  labor.  It  would 
be  far  easier  for  negro  savages  to  live  without  labor  on  the  sea, 
gulf  and  river  coasts  in  the  South,  than  in  any  parts  of  Africa. 
Wild  fruits  are  ten-times  as  abundant  in  these  favored  sections  of 
the  South  as  in  any  parts  of  Africa ;  and  so  are  fish,  oysters,  wa- 
ter fowl,  and  forest  game.  Give  the  negroes  the  right  of  snfiVage, 
and  at  once  they  become  masters  of  the  situation  throughout 
every  acre  of  good  land  in  the  South,  except  about  the  mountains. 
They  would  only  have  to  elect  negro  judges,  sheriflfe,  justices  of 
the  peace,  constables,  jurors,  etc.,  in  order  to  expel  the  whole 
white  population,  except  here  and  there  a  few  old,  infirm,  silly, 
infatuated  landholders.  Our  mechanics  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
are  rapidly  emigrating.  White  common  laborers  or  hirelings 
have  all  disappeared.  We  have  not  seen  a  single  one  since  the 
war.  There  is  nothing  for  our  educated,  enterprising  young  men 
to  do  here,  and  they  are  all  removing.  We  have  no  industrial 
pursuits,  except  farming,  and  that  is  carelessly,  lazily  and  languidly 
pursued  by  a  few  white  landowners,  and  by  troops  of  freedmen, 
who  work  occasionally,  in  a  desultory  way — say,  on  the  average, 
three  days  in  the  week.  The  negro  tenants,  next  year,  will  claim 
half  of  our  lands,  and  negro  judges,  jurors,  justices,  etc.,  will 
sustain  their  claims — that  is,  provided,  negro  suffrage  turns  over 
the  South  to  negro  rule.  It  is  a  monstrous  absurdity,  cruelty  and 
attempted  deception,  to  invite  white  men  from  the  N  orth  to  settle 
in  the  South,  subject  themselves  to  negro  rule,  and  probably,  ere 
long,  to  be  massacred  by^egroes.  No !  Let  the  whites  at  the 
North  first  expel  the  Radicals  from  power,  deny  to  the  negro  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  make  him  a  subordinate,  or  mere  coarse, 
common  laborer,  as  God  and  Nature  designed  he  should  be,  and 
these  white  men  from  the  North  will  find  the  South  a  delightful  resi- 
dence. Now,  no  sane  man  would  live  here  longer  than  he  could 
make  arrangements  to  quit  but  for  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
Radical  rule  is  nearly  ended,  and  that  the  Northern  Democrats, 
soon  to  come  into  power,  will  do  justice  to  the  whites  of  the 
South,  and  the  whites  of  the  North,  by  putting  the  negro  to  work, 
and  leaving  voting,  legislating,  and  governing,  to  the  whites. 
We  have  said  that  the  negroes,  so  soon  as  they  become  invested 
-I  with  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  will  become  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  may  sense  on  and  hold  all  of  the  property  of  the  whites,  with- 
out redress  on  their  parts ;  for  negro  jurors,  justices  and  judges, 
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taugbt  by  Northern  Abolition  emissaries  that  they  (the  negroes) 
are  the  rightful  owners  of  all  Southern  lands  and  other  property, 
would  be  sure  to  profit  by  the  lessons  they  have  thus  learned. 
But  they  are  impatient.  This  is  too  slow  a  process  for  them. 
We  assure  vou,  and  your  readers,  and  the  entire  North,  that  the 
freedmen  (with  very  few  exceptions)  are  anxious,  impatient, 
burning  with  desire  to  begin  the  fight — the  war  of  races — at  once. 
They  hold  incendiary  meetings,  caucuses  and  conventions  everv 
day.  They  are  all  around ;  Wiey  are  continually  drilling  in  defi- 
ance of  law.  They  have  every  where  secret  military  or^nizations ; 
they  daily  defy  and  insult  the  Federal  troops  and  the  Freedman's 
Bureau.  They  are  ready  and  anxious  to  fight  all  the  whites  both 
North  and  South.  They  believe  themselves  far  better  soldiers 
than  the  whites,  and  are  ready  to  attempt  the  expulsion  or  exter- 
minalion  of  the  whites.  Unless  the  elections  at  the  North,  this 
fall,  show  a  decided  Democratic  gain,  the  war  of  the  races  will 
begin  ere  the  commencement  of  another  year.  And  what  will 
be  the  consequence?  Why,  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands, 
whites,  men,  women  and  children,  will  be  massacred  by  the  ne- 
groes ;  and  then,  in  retaliation,  hundreds  of  thousands  negroes 
will  be  exterminated  by  the  infuriated  whites.  This  war  of  races 
will  brutalize  whites  as  well  as  blacks.  Yet,  knowingly,  willfully, 
premeditatedly  and  advisedly,  the  Radical  leaders  are  bringing 
about  this  inhuman  and  bloody  result.  And  for  why?  Not  to 
make  allies  of  the  negroes,  for  the  negroes  hate  and  despise 
them,  and  are  everywhere  busy  in  building  up  a  negro  party  and 
in  .nominating  negro  candidates  for  ofiice.  They  are  equally 
the  enemies  of  radical  measures  and  radical  men.  In  all  their 
meetings  in  the  cotton  states,  they  denounce  the  direct  tax  on 
cotton,  and  will  be  sure  to  oppose  the  protective  tariff,  or  indirect 
tax  on  cotton  and  other  necessaries  of  life ;  for  such  taxes  &11 
most  heavily  on  the  laboring  classes.  They  will,  for  like  rea- 
sons, be  sure  to  advocate  the  repudiation  of  the  National  debt ; 
whilst  white  representatives  from  the  South  would  vote  for  its 
payment  to  the  uttermost  cent ;  for  such  payment  would  obvi- 
ously be  part  of  the  terms  of  Reconstruction,  which  no  honest 
Southron  would  attempt  to  violate.  Besides,  this  war  of  races 
would  involve  the  North  also  in  war,  increase  the  National  debt, 
greatly  increase  Federal  taxation,  destroy  altogether  the  Northern 
market  for  her  merchandise  and  manufactures  at  the  South ; 
put  a  stop  to  the  production  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco ; 
render  reconstruction  equallv  hopeless  and  nndesirable;  divide, 
probably,  the  Union  into  a  half  dozen  separate  nations,  and  in- 
volve the  whole  country,  without  distinction  of  race  or  section, 
in  one  common,  irremediable  ruin.  But  we  hope  ahd  believe 
that  Northern  men  begin  to  see  that  the  continuance  of  radi- 
cal rule  is  rapidly  bringing  about  these  disastrous  results,  and 
that  they  will  soon  hurl  these  cruel,  dishonest  and  disorgan- 
izing rulers  from  the  seats  of  power)  do  justice  to  the  South, 
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restore  the  Union  on  constitutional  terras,  and  renew  amicable 
andprofitable  relations  between  the  lately  hostile  sections. 

With  us  in  tidewater  Virginia,  and  I  presume  the  same  is 
true  every  where  south  of  us,  all  is  indecision,  confusion,  chaos. 
Men  live  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
without  any  settled  or  fixed  plans  of  future  life.  Houses  innu- 
merable have  been  burnt  or  destroyed,  and  not  one  is  rebuilt. 
Dilapidated  houses  are  not  repaired.  Fences  and  enclosures  of 
all  kinds  have  gone  down,  and  no  one  thinks  of  renewing  them. 
Lands  are  cultivated  merely  for  present  profit,  without  a  Uionght 
or  purpose  of  improving  them,  for  no  one  knows  how  soon  his 
lands  may  be  connscated  by  the  Radicals,  or  seized  upon  by  the 
negroes.  Our  native  white  population  is  deserting,  and  no  immi- 
grants coming  in.  Before,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  our 
rivers  were  alive  with  Northern  vessels,  every  family  in  tolerable 
circumstances  had  its  Northern  teacher,  male  or  female,  and  our 
roads  and  court-yards  swarmed  with  agents  and  drummers,  ped- 
dlers, etc.,  from  the  North.  Now,  all  Uiis  is  changed,  and  not  a 
single  individual,  male  or  female,  visits  us  by  land  or  water  from 
the  North.  A  "  Live  Yankee  "  has  not  been  seen  in  these  parts 
for  the  last  six  months.  And  why  come  to  be  subjected  to  negro 
competition, — and  soon — still  worse, — to  negro  rule  ?  No  Let 
the  Northern  men  stay  at  home,  and  first  put  down  the  negroes 
and  the  Radicals.  Then,  the  South,  and  not  till  then,  will  be  a 
place  fit  to  live  in.  Then,  we  will  find  room  and  extend  the  most 
cordial  weleome  to  five  millions  of  Northerners,  if  they  will  come 
among  us, — without  regard  to  their  opinions,  political,  social,  or 
religious.  We  know,  when  they  see  things  here  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  become  identified  with  us  in  interest,  that  they  will  all 
make  most  valuable  citizens.  But  at  present,  none  but  a  negro 
amalgamationist  should  remove  to  the  South. 


ART.  IV -THE  UNCONSTITDTIOMLITT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION.-THE  PARAMOUNT  UNWRIHEN  LAW. 

Thb  fallacy  underlying  the  recent  action  of  Congress  and  of 
the  executive  department  in  the  passage  and  execution  of  illegal 
acts  based  on  the  idea  of  a  supposed  conquest,  and  miscalled  laws, 
consists  in  not  observing  the  well  defined  subordination  of  every 
thing  new,  purporting  to  be  written  law,  not  only  to  a  higher 
written  constitution,  but  also  to  the  still  higher  known  unwritten 
law,  which  no  human  legislation  can  change. 

Congress  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  supposition,  that,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  mere  business  operations  of  the  government,  but 
also  in  matters  of  lasting  polity,  it  could  make,  invent,  fabricate 
laws ;  and  was  not  bound  merely  to  seek  out  and  discover  what 
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had  been  the  unwritten  law  in  such  matters  from  the  beg^nnin^, 
and  to  announce  it  in  the  forms  of  legislation,  as  a  court  might,  m 
a  judicial  form.  Congress  imagines  that  whatever  it  puts  in 
th^ibrm  of  a  bill,  and  passes  over  the  executive  veto  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds— although  it  openly  violates  the  C!onstitution, 
and  even  although  it  is  treason,  and  commands  treason — is  law, 
which  the  executive  is  bound  to  execute.  The  executive,  too, 
femcies  that  he  sufficiently  '^  preserves,  protects,  and  defends  "  the 
Constitution,  when  he  vetoes  an  unconstitutional  act,  and,  aflber  it 
is  passed  over  his  veto,  executes  it  to  the  very  letter,  although  it 
may  command  any  and  every  crime,  even  treason.  Yet  the  arrest 
of  a  traitor  Congress  for  treason  would  test  the  validity  of  its 
acts  by  the  courts. 

May  it  not,  in  fact,  be  shown,  that,  in  view  of  the  unwritten 
law,  the  so-called  Military  Reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  passed 
over  the  veto  of  the  executive,  are  not  only  void  as  law  for  the 
reasons  before  stated,  but  are  also  actually  treasonable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  the 
white  people,  by  way  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  and  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort ;  inasmuch  as  those  acts  commit  political 
power  to  those  who  have  ever  been  for  four  thousand  years, 
wherever  they  have  had  power,  in  both  hemispheres,  in  every 
way,  as  a  race,  enemies  of  the  whites,  and  particularly  unwilling 
to  share  that  power  with  the  whites,  as,  in  latter  times,  in  Spain, 
in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  Liberia  ? 

To  pass  by  ancient  examples  of  this  enmity :  the  recent  action 
of  the  negro  in  Liberia  excluding  the  whites  by  legislation  from 

Eolitical  power  in  that  land  of  the  negro, — is  right  in  Liberia; 
ut  it  shows  what  the  negro  would  do  here,  when  and  where  he 
could.  It  shows  also  that  the  negro  knows  instinctively  what  the 
great  unwritten  law  clearly  commands :  that  one  race  only  ought 
to  have  political  power  in  the  same  country,  each  race  in  its  own ; 
and  that  the  same  limitations  apply  to  the  rights  of  whole  races, 
as  apply  to  the  rights  of  families  and  of  individuals  in  the  same 
race :  so  that  each  race  has  peculiar  and  exclusive  rights,  amon^ 
which  is  the  right  of  government  in  its  own  country,  as  an  indi- 
vidual has  in  nis  own  house.  This  legislation  of  the  negro  is 
immeasurably  above  the  recent  acts  of  the  American  Congress  in 
every  thing  that  constitutes  statesmanship.  For  it  acknowledges 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  infinite  law,  and  leads  to  internal 
peace,  and  to  the  national  development  and  prosperity  which 
that  peace  insures ;  and  it  gives  fair  promise  of  a  new,  a  mighty, 
a  free,  and  a  happy  state.  The  legislation  of  the  American  Con- 
gress does  violence  to  the  same  fundamental  principle,  and 
thereby  establishes  a  certain  source  of  internal  discord,  and  of 
that  decay  which  discord  ever  produces ;  and  it  threatens  to  re- 
move the  foundations  on  which  certainly  the  freest  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  established  empires  of  the  world  has 
hitherto  reposed. 
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That  this  legislation  of  Liberia  is  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  infinite  law,  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  may  be 
easily  proved.  Nimrod,  the  great  hunter,  and  who  is  related  to 
have  been  the  first  king,  was  a  descendant  of  Ham.  In  the  time 
of  Peleg,  when  the  earth  was  divided, — politically  of  course, — all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  including  necessarily  the  white  race, 
were  under  one  government,  that  of  Nimrod's  descendants,  sons 
of  Ham.  The  hopeless  despotism  of  this  government  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  was  set  to  work  on  the  erection 
of  one  of  those  immense,  useless,  and  heaven-daring  structures, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  to  testify  the  wasted  energies,  and 
the  immemorial  slavery,  of  the  dark  skinned  races.  It  is  briefly 
recorded  that  God  disapproved  this  state  of  things,  and  ^^  scat- 
tered "  the  nations.  The  necessary  result  of  this  act,  and  it  is 
fair  to  argue,  its  design,  was,  by  separating  the  races,  to  free  the 
white  race  from  the  tyranny  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  The  date  of 
this  political  division,  or  separation  of  the  races,  is  b.c.  2247,  or 
4114  years  ago.  So  that  the  question  which  troubles  us  to-day, 
concerning  the  conflicting  rights  of  the  races  living  together  m 
the  same  country,  is,  in  fact,  the  oldest  political  question  on  record. 
God's  policy  on  this  question,  more  than  four  thousand  years  affo, 
ffis  command,  was  the  separation  of  the  races.  The  white  people, 
however,  disobeyed  this  policy,  and  went  to  Egypt  among  the 
colored  people,  and  in  consequence  again  became  slaves  to  the 
sons  of  Ham.  God  again  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  enslaved 
race,  and  again  commanded  separation.  He  said  to  Pharaoh 
"  Let  my  people  go !  "  The  date  here  is  b.c.  1401,  or  3368  years 
ago.  The  white  race  then  moved  up  from  Egypt  into  Palestine, 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  Jebusites,  Hivites,  Amorites,  Periz- 
zites,  Ganaanites,  and  others, — all  sons  of  Ham.  Once  more  God 
expressly  commanded  the  white  i-ace  to  keep  themselves  separate 
from,  and  to  hold  no  communion  with,  these  sons  of  Ham. 

The  legislation,  therefore,  of  Liberia,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Bible,  is  the  echo  of  the  verjr  law  of  God.  It  is  a  voice  giving  to 
Congress  no  uncertain  warnmg  of  what  it  may  expect  from  the 
exercise  of  political  power  here  by  the  negro.  It  is  a  voice  also 
to  the  negro  from  his  own  race,  and  calling  unto  him  from  his 
own  promised  land,  beyond  his  Jordan.  It  tells  him  as  the  delib- 
erate, unbiased  judgment  of  his  race,  that  his  security  and  his 
happiness  depend  upon  his  separation  from  the  white  man ;  and 
God  has  declared  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man  also,  that 
this  separation  should  take  place. 

Separation  being  now  shown  to  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  races,  by  testimony  irresistible  to  both,  every  thing  neces^ 
sary  to  start  the  modem  exodus  is  prepared.  Congress  is  impo- 
tent to  prevent  it.  The  navy,  and  the  engineer  department  of 
the  army  should  fdd.  it  by  their  science  and  their  skilL  True  phi- 
lanthropy, under  the  humbler  name  of  simple  justice  to  both 
races,  and  which  will  also  effect  the  Christianization  of  Africa,  de- 
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mands  of  Congress  to  assist  the  moyement  by  an  organizing  com- 
mission ;  by  the  purchase  of  territory ;  by  moderate  bounties  in 
land,  money,  seed,  tools,  stock;  by  the  temporary  support  of 
schools  and  churches ;  and  by  whatever  else  is  worthy  to  mani- 
fest the  enterprise,  the  resources,  and  the  national  good  will  of 
the  whites.  This  arrangement  would  not  be  one-sided ;  for 
while  the  blacks  would  gain  a  country,  the  whites  would  save 
one ;  and  while  the  whites  would  pay,  and  the  blacks  would  re- 
ceive, a  very  large  sum  of  money,  the  whites  would  get  it  all  back, 
with  interest,  in  the  increased  value  of  their  land  at  home,  which 
would  be  repeopled  by  white  laborers  with  new  capital  from 
abroad. 

The  office  of  Moses  is  not  in  the  programme  of  the  coming  ex- 
odus. The  Red  Sea  is  passed.  Alr^y  **the  Lord  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea."  The  desert  and  the  Jordan  are  one.  The  Atlantic  is 
its  name.  Whenever  the  priests  are  ready  to  take  up  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  and  nass  over  before  the  people,  the  Atlantic's 
rising  waters  '^  shall  stand  as  an  heap;^'  and  the  host  shall 
marcn  over  dry  shod  to  the  mingled  music,  it  may  be,  of  the 
storm  and  of  the  stream.  Jordan  may  be  a  hard  road  to  travel, 
but  it  is  the  road  after  all.  For  on  Jordan's  other  shore  are 
groves  of  stately  palms,  of  orange  and  banana  trees ;  and  fields  of 
com,  of  rice,  of  yams,  of  cotton,  and  of  sugar  c«ie ;  rivers  of  milk 
and  honey,  and  rivers  with  their  rolling  sands  of  gold.  Nor  are 
there  sons  of  Anak  in  that  land.  Needless,  therefore,  is  the  mar- 
tial office  of  ancient  Joshua.  The  modem  Joshua  is  he  who 
guides  the  eager  ship  panting  to  begin  its  course,  and  shouts  his 
stirring  "  all  aboard !'— above  the  whine  of  Congress  hanging  on 
to  the  coat  tails  of  the  emigrants,  and  begging  them  to  stay  and 
vote  the  republican  ticket — just  once. 

The  legislation  of  Liberia,  therefore,  proves  the  reconstraction 
measures  of  Congress  to  be  not  only  treasonable  to  the  whites,  but 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  colored  race. 

St.  Domingo,  like  Liberia,  rises  up,  with  still  louder  condem- 
nation, in  judgment  against  Congress. 

Did  not  Congress  know  also  the  story  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  ? 
Let  Congress  Jieed  it  now.  Count  Julian  and  his  dissatisfied  party 
of  the  Goths  in  Spain  invited,  as  auxiliaries  against  their  brother 
Goths,  the  Moors  from  Africa.  Does  Congress  mark  the  parallel  ? 
Histoiy  further  says,  that  the  cunning  Africans,  once  in  Spain  and 
in  power,  refused  to  be  longer  considered  as  auxiliaries;  but 
liking  the  land  they  conquered  it  Does  Congress  observe  the 
issue  of  the  political  experiment  of  the  Goths  ?  Most  disastrous 
it  was.  But  the  Goths  then, — if  they  had  not  been  blinded  by 
party  animosity  and  by  the  desire  of  party  success, — ^might  have 
forseen  that  issue  as  easily  as  Congress  now  may  foresee  the  issue 
of  its  African  experiment  For  the  Moors  in  Spain,  in  the  year 
of  grace  712,  did  only  what  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  tne  year  of  grace 
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449,  had  done  in  England, — and  what  either  Moors  or  Anglo- 
Saxons  would  repeat  to-day, — as  Liberia  well  knows,  and  nas 
wisely  provided  against. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  Goths  of  Congress  are  bold  and  sly,  and 
intend  to  throw  aside  and  bully  and  outwit  their  allies  ?  So,  too, 
thought  Count  Julian  and  his  faction  of  traitor  Goths.  But  they 
made  a  mistake^ — a  mistake  that  cost  their  country,  Spain,  a  war 
of  near  eight  hundred  years,  hardly  interrupted  by  a  truce ;  a 
war  from  the  year  712,  when  the  Moors  conquered  the  whole 
country,  to  the  year  1492,  when  their  last  possession  there  was 
lost  to  them  forever.  This  war  of  reconquest  was  gloriously 
commenced  by  Don  Pelayo,  with  a  few  unsubdued  patriots,  in 
remote  mountain  fortresses,  and  was  then,  for  nearly  eight  centu- 
ries, illustrated  on  every  hill,  and  valley,  and  plain  of  the  whole 
land,  by  deeds  of  immortal  valor  by  that  peerless  chief  of  chiv- 
alry, Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  by  the  knightly  companies  of 
Alcantara,  of  Calalrava,  of  St.  lago  di  Compostella,  and  by  count- 
less others  among  the  whites,  whose  names,  with  those  of  many 
a  Moorish  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel,  survive  in  story.  It  was 
magnificently  closed  by  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  that  great 
captain  of  the  whites,  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Cordova  y  Aguilar. 
If  war  is  not  a  blessing,  the  Moors  in  Spain  had  little  reason  to 
bless  the  traitor  Goths,  their  selfish  allies. 

Let  the  renegade  and  recreant  Goths  of  Congress  read  the  his- 
tory of  Spain,  and  then  flaunt,  if  they  will,  their  Moorish  banners, 
and  shrink  behind  their  superior,  though  deluded,  allies,— deci- 
dedly superior,  in  their  own  country,  in  statesmanship.  For  their 
lives,  and,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  there  always  will  live,  to 
meet  them  in  whatever  field  they  may  dare  to  put  in  issue  the 
great  unwritten  charter  of  every  race,  which  secures  to  each  the 
right  to  govern  its  own  country,  a  legal  or  a  martial  champion  of 
the  whites, — a  great  Miltiades,  or  Scipio,  or  Charles  Martel,  or 

fallant  Cid,  the  Campeador,  in  arms, — or  as  great  a  Henry,  or 
efierson,  or  Hamilton,  or  Clay,  or  Webster,  in  law. 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  late  acts  of 
the  American  Congress,  so  far  as  they  purport  to  give  substan- 
tial political  power  to  the  negro  in  the  United  States,  even  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  fasten  on  that  Congress  that  treason  to  the 
white  race  which  includes  treason  to  the  white  man's  country,  and 
is  the  greater  crime.  It  is  manifest,  that  Congress  is  either 
guilty  of  treason,  or  of  idyllic,  Arcadian  innocence. 

But  the  innocence  of  Congress  is  refuted  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  acquired  the  pretended  majority  of  two-thirds,  deemed 
requisite  to  pass  its  obnoxious  acts  over  the  executive  veto.  Its 
designation  of  ten  States  as  rebel  States,  nearly  two  years  after 
their  rebellion  had  ceased,  and  had  been  manifestly  abandoned, 
and  its  exclusion  of  these  States,  as  rebel  States,  in  profound  peace, 
from  all  representation  in  both  houses  of  Coneress,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses  for  mere  partizan 
purposes,  is  a  deliberate  pubUc  fraud,  a  fraud  upon  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  people  of  every  State,  and 
upon  constitutional  government  throughout  the  world.  For  the 
very  moment  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  re-established  in  any  State  during  the  late  war,  the 
State  became  restored  to  the  Union  by  the  effect  of  previous  un- 
repealed resolutions  of  Congress,  the  war-making  power,  de- 
claring the  objects  of  the  .war.  It  was  inmiediately  entitled  to 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  beyond  question,  as  a  matter  of 
known  law  ;  and  probably  also  to  representation  in  the  House  on 
the  basis  of  white  population  ;  as  slavery,  the  reason  which  had 
allowed  in  the  House  a  representation  of  two-fifths  of  the  col- 
ored race,  had  ceased  to  exist.  But,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
Southern  States  from  the  unquestionable  right  to  equal,  immedi- 
ate representation  in  the  Senate,  another  palpable  fraud  upon  the 
Constitution  had  been  committed  by  Congress,  by  resolutions 
making  the  admission  of  members  into  either  House  depend  upon 
the  joint  action  of  both ;  while  the  Constitution  expressly  makes 
each  House  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  qualification  and  election  of 
its  own  members.  The  guilt  of  these  acts,  their  palpable  fraud, 
their  avowed  violence  against  the  whites,  under  the  treasonable 
pretense  of  giving  political  power  to  the  blacks,  will  remain  for- 
ever in  human  memory,  long  after  these  acts  are  expunged  from 
the  statute  books  which  they  disgrace.  These  acts  will  be  ex- 
humed in  future  years  by  laborious  students  of  human  nature,  as 
monuments  to  prove  the  degradation  into  which  man  can  plunge 
in  times  of  civil  war ;  and  how,  in  a  free  and  civilized  country, 
men  who  are  not  monsters  in  private  life,  could,  by  the  lash  of 
party  discipline,  and  by  the  hope  of  party  distinction  and  emolu- 
ment, be  driven  on  from  crime  to  crime,  until  their  private  judg- 
ment and  their  individual  will  were  surrendered  to  the  dictation 
of  a  demoralized  party,  itself  degenerated  into  a  mob,  and  stimu- 
lating its  debased  congressional  instruments  to  the  perpetration 
of  new  and  ever  exaggerated  enormities,  by  demoniac  yells  of 
rage  and  by  frantic  bursts  of  applause. 

A  party  passing  beyond  its  legitimate  purposes,  by  proposing 
measures  or  principles  at  variance  with  the  innnite  unwritten  law, 
may,  indeed,  become  a  mob.  When  such  a  party  prevails  in  a 
government,  the  whole  government  becomes  a  mob.  Where 
such  a  party  prevails  in  any  one  branch  of  the  government — as 
in  the  present  Congress — that  branch,  whether  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  judicial,  becomes  a  mob.  But  mobs,  and  whatever  they 
undertake :  mob  governments,  mob  laws,  mob  executive  acts, 
and  mob  judicial  decisions,  are  all  in  direct  conflict  with  the  eter- 
nal and  irresistible  laws  of  life,  and  are  necessarily  short-lived* 

Congress  has  done  its  best  to  immolate  ten  States  to' gratify  its 
cupidity,  its  lust  of  office.  Decked  with  party  spoils  wrung  from 
its  victims,  it  stands  before  the  inquiring  friends  of  those  victims, 
before  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  accounts  for  the  possession 
of  those  spoils,  for  its  usurped  authority,  with  the  savage  bar- 
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barity  of  the  western  hunter,  who,  in  reply  to  an  Indian's  tremu- 
lous question :  **  Where  did  you  get  those  red  Indian  leg^ins  which 
you  wear  ?  "  uttered  these  mocking  words :  **  I  killed — a  bar." 
Congress  sports,  indeed,  the  red  Indian  leggins.  Bat  it  is  pain- 
fully conscious  that  the  *'  bar  "  to  whom  they  b^ong  is  not  kdled, 
but  is  only  playing  possum ;  and  is  getting  ready  to  come  to 
Washington,  to  claim  those  red  Indian  leggins  again,  and  that 
Tarik  and  Musa  know  that  "  bar  "  too  well,  and  too  favorably,  to 
stand  in  the  way. 

A  general  amnesty  not  excluding  Congress  is  urgently  needed. 
The  forced  acceptance  of  the  flagitious  acts  of  Congress  by  the 
South  would,  only  render  the  guilt  of  Congress  more  conspicuous  and 
more  irritating  to  all  mankind,  and  more  certain  to  receive «it8 
merited  punishment  from  the  all-powerful  unwritten  law,  which 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  If  Congress  shall  plead  phi- 
lanthropy, the  philanthropy  of  its  trading  politics  will  be  com- 
pared to  the  philanthropy  of  the  pork  trade.  Its  acts  will  be 
likened  to  patent  muzzles,  to  keep  its  white  stock  from  squealing 
while  taking  its  turn  of  being  philanthropically  killed.  Congress 
should  not  have  descended  into  a  low  scramble  for  petty  offices, 
if  it  intended  any  one  to  believe  in  its  plea  of  high,  noble,  pure, 
disinterested  philanthropy. 

But  how  can  the  military  men  plead  anything  to  justify  the 
gushing  alacrity  witb  which  some  of  them  appear,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  have  exceeded  the  cruel  and  contumelious  treatment  com- 
manded by  these  acts  of  Congress  towards  people  who  are,  now, 
their  peaceful  fellow-citizens  f  Is  it  a  lawful  command,  at  any 
time,  but  especially  in  time  of  peace,  to  violate  tbe  Constitution  ?* 
The  militaiy  honor  of  the  American  army  must  always  depend 
upon  the  fact,  that  it  acts  deliberately  and  consciously,  and  not 
accidentally,  on  the  side  of  the  immutable,  unwritten  law  ;  which 
not  only  accords  with  that  instinctive  wisdom  embodied  by  great 
and  pure  men  of  the  past  in  the  Constitution  of  the  nation ;  but 
whicb  flashes  in  flaming  characters  from  the  inmost  heart,  dis- 
closing and  illumining  the  soldier's  only  road  to  glory. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  should  know  how  it  has  become 
a  mob  and  the  organ  of  a  mob.  The  loathsome  disease  with 
which  it  is  afflicted,  and  which  is  incident  to  every  body  politic, 
should  be  traced  to  the  abuse  of  powers  and  functions  legitimate 
in  themselves,  but  which  need  prudent  regulation.  It  should  re- 
member, that  in  the  exhibitions  of  power  by  poUtical  parties,  as 
elsewhere,  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  prevails.  It  should  con- 
sider, that  if  a  party  does  not  dissolve  itself  openly,  as  soon  as 
the  general  purposes  of  the  party  organization  have  been  fully 
accomplished,  but  allows  the  political  power  accumulated  and  en- 
ergized by  the  party  organization  to  be  continued  in  action,  by  a 
violent  extreme  wing,  there  begins  that  awful  pendulum  swing, 
often  noticed  in  the  history  of  troublous  times, — ^from  extreme  to 
extreme.     Thus  the  Republican  Union  party, — which  began  its 
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career  as  a  vindicator  of  the  Constitation,  and  which  ought  to 
have  ended  its  career  gloriously  with  the  war  by  which  it  virtu- 
ally re-established  the  Constitution  and  restored  the  Union, — ^is 
now  hurried  on,  by  an  extreme  Northern  wing,  into  personal,  par- 
tisan, selfish,  and  even  treasonable  measures,  with  the  same  reck- 
less precipitancy  as  the  extreme  Southern  wing  of  the  old  Demo- 
cratic party  rushed  into  rebellion.  The  popular  mass  of  the 
Democratic  party  did  not  follow  the  lead  of  lis  Southern  wing ; 
but,  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  it  divided ;  and  the  sound 
portion  united  with  the  Republican  party,  ancl  gave  it  the  solid 
strength  which  put  that  rebellion  down.  Happy  will  It  be  for  the 
country,  if  the  sound  portion  of  the  Republican  party  shall  follow 
that  good  example;  and  shall  unite  with  the  new  Democratic 
party,  which  is  being  organized  to  redeem  the  country  from  the 
selfish  thrall  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  R^ttblican  party ;  and 
to  wipe  out  all  the  sickening  traces  of  Its  pretentious  and  trea- 
sonable acts ;  and  to  establish,  on  a  basis  of  sound  law  and  true 
policy,  an  era  of  universal  peace  and  of  general  good  feeling  be- 
tween both  races  and  among  all  parties. 

It  would  be  well,  also,  if  Congress  knew,  that,  to  whatever 
extreme,  as  the  representative  of  the  mob  element  of  its  party.  It 
™ay  go  In  its  violatk>n  of  the  Constitution  ;  its  acts,  however  they 
may  reflect  the  audacity  of  the  conqueror,  or  of  the  confiscating 
pirate  and  robber,  or  of  the  renesade  traitor  to  his  race,  will  In 
the  end  be  powerless  ;  that  even  if  It  should,  in  its  rage,  destroy 
every  written  or  printed  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
Bible,  its  vicious  policy,  opposed  to  both,  would  quickly  die ;  while 
these,  embraced  m  the  great  body  of  the  eternal  and  Infinite  un- 
written law,  would  survive  forever  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
people.  When  the  author  of  Christianity  had  finished  his  course 
as  a  teacher,  and  he  was  asked  by  the  High  Priest  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  he  referred, — not  to  books,  or  to  written  creeds  or  dogmas, 
which  might  be  perverted  or  destroyed  by  the  ignorance  of  his 
friends,  or  by  the  malignity  of  his  ^enemies, — but  to  the  people, 
who  had  heard  him,  and  he  asserted  triumphantly,  "  they  know 
what  I  said."  The  people  know  it  still.  So,  too,  the  people  know 
the  Constitution,  and  in  their  keeping  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
High  Priests  and  Pharisees  of  Congress. 

In  fact,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  cor- 
responding, as  it  does,  with  the  great  unwritten  charter  of  the 
world,  Is,  m  substance,  the  constitution  of  the  whole  white  race. 
It  is  substantially  the  unwritten  constitution  of  the  republic  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  realization  of  Enrope^s  aspiration  after  a  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  United  States  of  Europe  are  already,  for 
many  purposes,  virtually  one  government  under  this  constitution. 
But  their  rule,  by  an  occasional  diplomatic  Congress,  is  a  very 
bungling  affair ;  rather  worse  than  the  old  confederation,  which 
was  superseded  by  the  present  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    A  comparatively  trifling  movement,  however, 
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in  all  the  states  of  Europe,  could  supply,  and  put  in  operation 
over  them,  without  scarcely  affecting  their  local  arrangements,  the 
machinery  of  a  simple  federal  government,  consisting  of  a  plain 
man,  as  president,  who,  like  Lincoln,  would  *•  run  the  machine  as 
he  foimd  it,"  of  a  legislative  Congrass  with  powers  limited  exclu- 
sively to  matters  of  general  concern,  and  of  an  independent  judi- 
ciary, something  like  the  old  court  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  or 
the  old  Parliament  of  Paris, — with  the  nerve  to  decide  "  political 
oases."  Such  a  general  government,  with  the  present  local  legis- 
latures, judges,  and  administrations,  slightly  modified,  may  yet 
overcome  Europe  "  like  a  summer's  dream," — relieving  financial 
embarrassments,  and  dispelling  its  chronic  apprehensions  of  war 
and  of  revolution.  This  is  certainly  demanded  sooner  or  later,  by 
the  paramount  unwritten  law  of  the  universe.  This  must  be  the 
common,  and  open,  though  now,  perhaps,  unconscious  aim  of  the 
Democracy  of  Europe. 

Let  the  great  Democracy  of  the  world,  all  true  friends  of  lib- 
erty, know,  that  their  real  bond  of  union,  and  their  true  rule  of 
action,  is  the  infinite,  balanced,  symmetrical,  unwritten  law,  which 
is  more  free  than  anything  written  can  be,  and  which  was  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  and  has  ever  been,  whether  instinctively  or 
consciously,  the  inspiration  of  every  noble  soul.  Then,  peace 
and  good  will  among  men  every  where  as  individuals,  and  be- 
tween the  races,  in  their  proper  and  separate  spheres,  will  at  last 
prevail. 


ART.  Y.-ON  THE  COLLECTION  OF  REYENUE. 

(C!oiicladed  from  last  Nambor.) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  as  follows,  in 
round  numbers : 

Civil  eervice $50,000,000 

renslonaand  lodiaiiB 26,000,000 

War  Department 60,000,000 

Navy 80,000,000 

Interest 186,000,000 

$290,000,000 

We  may  soon  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments to  an  aggregate  of  $50,000,000,  and  ought  to  increase  the 
interest  to  $150,000,000  by  funding  the  legal  tenders.  The  esti- 
mate would  then  stand ; 

Civil  Service,  Pensions  and  Indians $75,000,000 

War  and  Navy 60,000,000 

Interest 160,000,000 

276,000,000 
Add  for  reduction  of  deht 26,000,000 

Total $800,000,000 
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Population  increases  by  births  and  immigration  more  than  three 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  average,  but  production  increases  in  a 
much  greater  ratio ;  and  rates  of  taxation  so  adjusted  as  to  yield 
$300,000,000  now  would  doubtless  yield  $400,000,000  within  ten 
years.  The  expenses  of  the  Government  would  doubtless  increase, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  war,  not  more  than  the  saving  of  interest  on 
the  debt  annually  paid  would  amount  to. 

LfCt  us  now  see  how  near  we  have  already  come  to  securing  the 
sum  of  $300,000,000,  from  the  sources  from  which  revenue  can  be 
derived  with  the  least  injury. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  the  taxes  imposed,  either 
under  the  Tariff  of  Internal  Revenue  Laws  upon  the  following 
articles  or  interests:  Incomes,  Stamps,  Licenses,  Banks  and  In- 
surance Companies,  Legacies  and  Successions,  Gross  Receipts  of 
Railroads,  Canals,  Lotteries,  Telegraph  Companies,  etc.,  Tea,  Cof- 
fee, Sugar,  Spices,  Spirits  and  Wines,  Fermented  Liquors,  Tobacco, 
and  Manufactures  of  Silk,  amounted  to  about  $200,000,000,  of 
which  over  $80,000,000  was  in  gold  from  the  customs. 

The  income  tax  will  be  reduced  by  being  mide  uniform,  but  the 
tax  on  spirits  will  be  increased  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  it 
having  been  over  $37,000,000  in  the  calendar  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1866,  against  $29,000,000,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  this  year  yielded  more  than  an  average, 
and  there  is  some  force  in  the  objection ;  but,  if  we  remove  the  in- 
ternal taxes  on  iron,  steel  and  manufacturing  generally,  that  is,  if 
we  remove  the  irapcKiiments  to  production,  1  believe  the  consump- 
tion of  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  the  use  of  stamps  and  the  aggregate  of 
incomes,  would  increase;  at  any  rate  we  could  safely  count  on 
$250,000,000  from  such  sources.  In  confirmation  of  which  opinion 
see  the  letter  of  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells. 

If  we  can  get  $250,000,000  from  these. sources,  we  should  have 
but  $50,000,000  left  to  obtain  from  all  other  foreign  imports ;  but 
to  reduce  the  duties  thereon  so  as  to  yield  but  $50,000,000  would 
be  too  abrupt  a  change, — it  would  be  better  to  raise  $75,000,000. 
The  latter  sum  would  probably  be  yielded  by  a  tariff  at  about 
the  present  average  rate  of  forty^ight  per  cent.,  less  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  reduction,  as  the  equivalent  for  the  reduction  in  in- 
ternal taxes, — say  by  an  average  rate  of  duties  of  thirty-three  and  a 
third  per  cent.  Such  rate  would  really  give  as  much  protection  to 
home  industry  as  the  present  tarifl^  if  home  industry  is  relieved 
from  the  present  onerous  internal  taxes.  There  are  few  textile  manu- 
facturers, or  none,  who  would  not  say  that  a  net  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent,  on  foreign  imports  would  be  better  for  them,  with  the  internal 
taxes  removed,  than  the  present  high  rates  of  duty  are  with  the  in- 
ternal taxes  as  now  imposed. 

To  this  practical  agreement  I  believe  New  England  manufacturers 
would  come.  The  protectionist  would  say,  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent,  net  duty  gives  us  all  we  want ;  and  the  free  trader  would  say, 
We  advocate  for  the  present  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  net  duty  for 
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the  purpose  of  obtainiog  revenue.  The  result  is  the  same,  but  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importauoe  that  we  start  from  the  free  trade  raUier 
than  the  protective  point  of  view.  The  free  trader  cannot  be  swerved 
from  a  uniform  system,  because  he  looks  upon  the  whole  thing  only 
as  a  necessary  evil ;  but  the  protectionist  is  constantly  in  danger, 
because  he  thinks  he  can  confer  a  benefit  and  is  therefore  at  the 
mercy  of  each  special  interwt. 

H^ce  the  futility  of  the  attempts  to  pass  a  tariff  bill  at  the  two 
last  Sessions  of  Congress.  Each  man  put  in  his  brick,  until  the 
whole  structure  became  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  at  last  it  all 
tumbled  to  the  ground  tc^ether. 

When  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  shall  frame  a  moder- 
ate tarif!^  as  a  revenue  measure,  upon  a  fixed  principle,  firmly  as- 
suring the  representatives  of  each  special  interest  that  they  must 
adjust  themselves  to  it  as  best  they  may,  it  will  be  very  certain 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  people  will  compel  the  enactment  of 
the  law  thus  framed. 

The  question  of  protection  has  been  much  complicated,  during 
the  late  sessions  of  Congress,  by  the  claim  made  by  the  Western 
and  Middle  States  for  protection  to  agricultural  products  and  upon 
materials  in  their  primary  or  secondary  condition,  such  as  copper 
ore  and  regulus,  raw  and  lined  flax,  hemp,  jute,  linseed,  hides,  goat- 
skins, salt,  etc.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  West  had  suddenly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  New  England,  by  means  of  protection  to 
manufactures,  had  been  making  money  out  of  them,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  them  to  get  a  return  from  New  England. 

I  cannot  deny  that  if  New  England  has  derived  benefit  from  the 
bounty  granted  under  the  name  of  protective  duties,  which  I  doubt, 
so  &r  sh^  has  prospered  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
I  do  utterly  deny,  however,  that  this  special  benefit  has  been  inten- 
tionally secured  by  the  advocates  of  protection.  They  have,  and 
do  still  earnestly  believe,  that  protection  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
community,  and  that  their  own  gain  is  but  a  proportional  part  of 
the  general  gain.  I  think,  however,  they  will  find  it  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Western  men,  if  they  adhere  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  expediency  of  protection  ;  and  that  such  is  actually 
the  case,  is  proved  by  the  recent  combination  of  the  wool  growers 
and  the  woolen  manu&cturers. 

The  wool  growers'  claim  has  been  admitted,  and  a  protective  duty 
has  been  placed  upon  foreign  wool.  This  claim  might  have  been 
presented  in  a  much  stronger  manner  than  it  has  been.  The  wool 
growers  might  have  said  to  the  manufacturers, ''  You  advocate  pro- 
tection to  American  labor,  and  insist  that  you  are  its  representa- 
tives because  you  are  manufSu^turers :  your  claim  is  well  grounded. 
American  labor  should  be  protected,  and,  if  this  is  to  be  secured 
by  protection  to  manu&cturea,  we  are  the  real  nuinu-fiiclurers. 
Nature  has  given  such  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  to  Ohio  that  to 
make  wool  we  must  mih  our  hands  build  fenoes  and  bams,  and 
cultivate  the  land,  and  also  sheer  the  sheep.    Our  wool  is  a  manu- 
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facture;  and,  in  numbers,  we,  the  agriculturists,  are  greater  than 
those  who  operate  your  machinery." 

The  manufacturers  of  woolen  fabrics  must  admit  the  claim,  and 
they  have  done  so.  The  result  is  a  higher  bounty  to  each  of  these 
interests. 

The  claim  of  the  wool  grower  cannot  be  met  by  an  advocate  of 
the  principle  or  expediency  of  protection,  but  can  be  easily  contro- 
verted by  the  advocate  of  free  trade.  What  is  the  claim  of  the 
wool  grower  of  Ohio  but  this,  that  he  shall  substitute  human  labor 
for  the  free  sunshine  which  nature  has  given  to  South  Africa,  to 
Syria,  and  to  South  America ;  and  that  the  community  who  use 
wool  in  the  form  of  woolen  garments  must  be  made  to  pay  for  such 
useless  labor. 

The  wool  of  South  Africa  and  South  America  may  be  said  to 
represent  four  parts  sunshine  and  soiJ,  gratuitous  and  common  to 
all,  to  one  part  of  human  labor  measured  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  day.  The  wool  of  Ohio  represents,  on  the  contrary,  two 
parts  of  sunshine  and  soil,  to  three  parts  of  human  labor  measured 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day. 

Protection  to  wool  is  only  an  artificial  impediment  by  which  we 
shall  be  prevented  from  enjoying  the  lai^er  bounty  of  nature  with 
which  God  has  endowed  South  Africa  in  this  one  respect  We  refuse 
it,  because  it  is  gratuitous  and  common,  and,  as  a  nation  of  thirty- 
six  millions,  we  charge  ourselves  with  a  bounty  for  the  possible 
benefit  of  half  a  million  interested  in  wool  growing. 

Bastiat's  satire,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  of  l£e  candle-makers 
and  tallow-chandlers  of  Paris  to  be  protected  against  the  light  of 
the  sun,  by  having  all  the  windows  closed,  and  the  streets  roofed 
over,  is  not  more  absurd. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  ran  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  cloths  and 
other  fabrics  substantiate  his  claim  to  protection?  He  has  no 
greater  claim  to  a  bounty ;  and  has,  at  this  time,  only  a  right  to  be 
spared  the  disaster  which' a  sudden  change  in  the  revenue  policy 
would  cause.* 

To  the  advocate  of  a  revenue  tariff,  f^om  the  (tee  trade  stand- 
point, the  problem  is  perfectly  simple.  His  ground  is  this.  If  we 
had  no  expenses,  we  should  need  no  revenue,  and  our  industry  would 
assume  that  exact  measure  of  diversity  which  our  soil  and  climate 
indicated,  and  the  intelligence  of  our  people  rendered  possible.  Our 
true  prosperity  would  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  commodities 
which  we  desire  and  use,  and  not  in  the  amount  of  money  by  which 
we  measure  them.  Our  laboring  people  would  secure  the  most 
comfort  and  the  most  rapid  progress,  not  by  high  wages — ^the  result 
of  an  artificial  society, — ^but  with  low  wages  and  a  natural  abun- 
dance of  commodities. 

*  Such  disaster  as  overwhelined  the  maniiractarers  of  worsted  goods,  when 
by  the  sudden,  and  as  I  believe  most  unwise  abrogation  of  the  Keciproclty 
Treaty,  the  coarse  Canada  wool,  which  had  been  free,  became  subject  to  a 
heavy  doty. 
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But  we  roust  have  a  revenue ;  how  shall  we  ohtain  it  ?  Free 
trade  and  direct  taxation  we  almost  unanimously  reject,  and  protec- 
tion we  equally  reject. 

Should  we  not  then  first  tax  such  articles  as  are  not  of  prime  ne- 
cessity,— such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  liquors,  spices  and  silk  goods ; 
next,  the  interests  which  are  the  farthest  removed  from  labor, — 
such  as  licenses,  incomes,  stamps,  hanks  and  the  like  ? 

When  we  have  exhausted  these  sources  of  revenue,  should  we  not 
rather  levy  a  duty  upon  such  commodities  as  represent  the  larger 
amount  of  human  labor,  skill  and  invention,  and  the  lesser  amount 
of  the  gratuity  of  Nature  1 

"Wool,  hemp,  jute,  cotton,  copper  ore,  salt,  linseed,  hides,  skins 
and  the  like  represent  commodities  which  are  the  product  mainly  of 
Nature,  supplemented  by  a  small  degree  of  the  effort  or  labor  of 
man,  and  that  labor  of  the  lowest  gi^e.  If  we  place  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  the  free  giflts  of  Nature,  we  place 
ourselves  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  all  other  nations  who 
accept  them  thankfully. 

We  would  select  rather,  as  the  sources  from  which  we  can  derive 
the  remainder  of  our  revenue  with  the  least  disadvantage,  such 
commodities  as  are  mainly  the  result  of  human  labor  or  skill,  and 
these  we  find  in  what  are  called  manufactures ;  in  these  we  find 
hut  a  small  portion  of  the  gratuity  of  nature,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  skill  or  invention  and  of  the  labor  of  man.  And  as  other 
countries  have,  in  the  production  of  certain  manufactures  (using 
the  word  manufactures  in  its  ordinary  sense),  greater  skill,  and 
more  abundant  and  cheaper  lahor  than  we  have,  wo  can  impose  a 
tariff  for  revenue  upon  such  manufactures,  from  which  shall  arise  a 
certain  amount  of  stimulus  to  home  production  ;  but  which,  being 
imposed  at  a  rate  representing  a  sum  less  than  the  difference  in  the 
measure  of  the  labor  required  to  produce  the  commodity  abroad  as 
compared  with  the  labor  required  to  produce  it  at  home,  will 
yield  the  revenue  at  a  cost  to  the  commirnity  of  the  revenue  itself, 
and  no  more. 

I  cannot  close  this  treatise  in  a  better  manner  than  by  submit- 
ting the  following  propositions : 

Perfect  protection  is  impracticable ;  but,  if  practicable,  would 
cause  all  revenue  from  imports  to  cease,  and  render  direct  taxation 
imperative. 

If  perfect  and  equal  protection  were  practicable,  it  would  simply 
result  in  a  general  rise  in  prices  and  in  wages,  and  since  it  would 
prevent  exports  and  consequently  imports,  it  would  decrease  the 
aggregate  of  commodities,  or  in  other  words,  the  aggregate  result  of 
labor ;  and  since  capital  is  the  surplus  result  of  labor,  a  decrease  in 
the  aggregate  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  surplus.  The  amount  of 
capital  would  therefore  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  la- 
borers, and  this  condition  of  things  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  laborer,  since,  as  we  have  before  quoted  from  Bastiat,  "  In  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  capital,  the  absolute  share  of  the  total 
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product  falling  to  the  capitalist  is  augmented,  and  his  relative  share 
is  diminished ;  while  on  the  contrary  the  laborer's  share  is  increased 
both  absolutely  and  relatively." 

Imperfect,  or  partial  protection  adds  to  the  tax  which  accrues  to 
the  Government  a  bounty  to  individuals  or  classes,  in  many  cases 
more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of  revenue  secured  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

A  duty  or  tax  upon  articles  which  are  mainly  the  result  of  a  small 
amount  of  unskilled  labor,  by  which  the  gratuities  of  nature  are  put 
into  form  for  use,  and  which  are  known  as  raw  materials,  is  an  im- 
pediment to  the  use  of  the  free  gifts  of  God,  which  should  be  com- 
mon to  all.  The  nation  imposing  such  a  duty  places  itself  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  all  other  nations. 
^  A  duty  or  tax  upon  articles  which  are  mainly  the  result  of  human 
labor,  aided  by  the  largest  amount  of  skill  or  invention,  commonly 
known  as  manufactures,  will  yield  a  revenue  at  the  cost  to  the  com* 
munity  only  of  the  revenue  thus  raised. 

Protection  decreases  the  abundance  of  commodities,  and  increases 
the  absolute  share  of  a  small  number  of  the  people  at  the  cost  of  a 
portion  of  the  relative  share  of  each. 

Free  trade  increases  the  abundance  of  commodities,  gives  to  each 
the  relative  share  which  his  education,  skill  or  capital  entitle  him  to, 
and  leads  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  powers  of  all. 

We  shall  reach  specie  payment,  not  by  the  prohibition  of  im- 
ports,  but  by  the  increase  of  the  products  of  labor,  oUier  than 
gold  or  silver,  to  such  a  point  that  other  nations  will  buy  them  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  rather  than  our  specie,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  retain  specie  and  export  cotton,  oil,  wheat,  etc.,  in  full  for  our 
imports. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  revenue  now  required  by  the  United 
States  can  be  obtained  from  commodities  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  productive  power  of  the  people,  and  the  remainder 
from  a  moderate  revenue  tariff  which  shall  cost  the  people  only  the 
amount  of  revenue  thus  obtained. 

A  reduction  of  the  aggregate  of  taxation  from  $16.04  currency 
or  $11.46  gold  per  head  to  $8.60  per  head  will  yield  a  revenue  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  probable  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  pay 
the  debt  in  less  thim  twenty  years. 

The  amount  of  $8.60  per  head  can  now  be  obtained  from  v^y 
moderate  rates  of  taxes  and  duties,  as  compared  with  what  we 
have  been  paying;  and,  as  wealth,  production,  and  consumption, 
increase  &ster  than  population,  a  less  and  less  rate  of  tax  or  doty 
upon  commodities  or  interests  will  yield  the  requisite  amount  per 
head. 

To  secure  these  benefits,  stability  is  absolutely  essential ;  and  no 
stability  is  possible  until  we  mature  and  persistently  follow  a  sys- 
tem in  regard  to  Uie  currency  which  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  lead 
us  to  specie  payment.  An  inconvertible  paper  currency  enables  the 
few  to  tax  the  many  in  the  most  onerous  and  unjust  manner,  and 
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judicious  but  uniform  and  persistent  contraction  of  the  currency  is 
the  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the  Groverament. 

As  some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  these  views  should 
emanate  from  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  I  will  add,  that  I  be- 
lieve a  gradual  and  judicious  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  foreign 
commodities,  in  the  manner  proposed — of  course  preceded  by  an 
entire  abolition  of  the  internal  taxes  upon  manufactures — will  result 
in  a  more  permanent  and  uniform  condition  of  prosperity  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  as  well  as  of  all  other  commodities, 
than  we  have  ever  yet  enjoyed.  If  we  can  come  slowly  but  surely 
to  what  is  called  British  Free  Trade,  we  shall  share  in  the  increase 
of  wealth  which  that  system  has  brought  to  GreAt  Britain,— only 
the  benefit  to  us  would  be  greater,  as  our  natural  advantages  and  va- 
riety of  resources  are  greater.  British  Free  Trade  is  the  result  of 
the  longest  experience  and  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence  applied 
to  the  collection  of  revenue;  i  trust  it  may  not  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  people  of  England  will  learn  from  us  the  true  principles 
upon  which  the  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land,  the  church  estab- 
lishment and  popular  education  should  be  based.  Upon  these  points 
they  are  yet  under  the  control  of  protective  or  bounty  laws  of  the 
most  vicious  character,  and  which  render  the  increase  of  wealdi 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  modifications  of  their  revenue 
system  less  beneficial  because  of  the  partial  and  inequitable  division 
of  such  increase  of  wealth  which  they  cause  or  permit. 

The  world  demands  to  be  suppl lea  with  the  various  commodities 
called  manufactures,  such  as  textile  fabrics,  iron  ware,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  etc.  The  question  is,  who  shall  supply  such  com- 
modities ?  Thus  far,  the  practical  answer  has  been,  England  ;  and 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves  why  this  has  been.  Labor  is  not  as  cheap 
in  England  as  Germany,  neither  is  labor  as  cheap  in  England  or  Ger- 
many as  in  India  or  China ;  yet  the  dear  laborer  of  England  rather 
than  the  cheap  laborer  of  Germany  supplies  the  inhabitant  of  China 
and  of  India  with  textile  fabrics.  Why  is  this?  A  complete  an- 
swer could  only  be  given  by  a  Buckle  or  a  Lecky ;  but  we  may 
glance  at  some  of  the  causes. 

1.  The  possession  of  large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  first  enabled 
England  to  supplement  manual  labor  by  cheap  machinery. 

2.  The  intelligence  of  England  soon  relieved  commerce  from  the 
trammels  and  fallacies  of  the  '*  Mercantile  System." 

3.  The  possession  of  coal  and  iron  in  abundance  having  enabled 
England  to  thrive  in  spite  of  the  Protective  System  to  which  she  so 
long  adhered,  she  has  led  all  other  nations  in  the  adoption  of  what  is 
called  British  Free  Trade,  and  by  that  has  been  enabled  to  accumu- 
late wealth  faster  than  other  nations  which  have  a  better  although 
not  the  best  system  of  land  tenure,  like  France,  or  a  far  better  sys- 
tem of  education,  like  Germany. 

4.  Under  the  system  of  British  Free  Trade  she  receives  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  such  commodities  as  their  conditions  of  soil,  cli- 
mate and  population  enable  them  to  produce  cheaper,  paying  therefor 
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in  the  commodititles  which  she  can  produce  better  or  cheaper  than 
they.  She  places  no  artificial  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  import  be- 
cause it  is  cheap,  but  simply  imposes  duties,  for  revenue^  on  a  few 
articles  of  universal  consumption,  and  difficult  to  smuggle. 

How  shall  we  compete  with  England  in  supplying  the  demand  of 
the  world  for  manufactured  commodities,  and  thus  secure  to  our- 
selves a  greater  abundance  of  the  necessities,  comforts  or  luxuries  of 
life,  for  such  is  the  only  incentive  to  commerce  or  exchange?  Nei- 
ther nations  nor  individuals  will  ever  establish  trade  or  exchange 
with  each  other  unless  each  shall  in  the  long  run  get  more  than  he 
gives.  No  permanent  trade  is  possible  where  the  satisfaction  or  gain 
is  all  on  one  side.  The  mutuality  of  services  rendered  is  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  mutual  exchange  or  trade. 

We  want  more  foreign  luxuries  and  comforts  than  England,  be- 
cause the  great  mass  of  our  people  can  afford  them  better,  and  we 
have  more  natural  resources  than  England,  in  the  shape  of  easily- 
worked  mines,  a  better  climate  for  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  the 
product  of  wool,  almost  a  monopoly  in  ordinary  times  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  and  in  all  &rming  operations  a  superiority  in  na- 
tural advantages  hardly  to  be  measured,  and  therefore  we  have  far 
greater  power  to  create  wealth,  and  in  the  production  of  wealth  to 
combine  the  larger  amount  of  the  gratuity  of  Nature  with  the 
smaller  amount  of  labor. 

I  can  only  see  one  answer  to  the  question,  how  we  shall  compete 
with  England  in  supplying  the  world  with  manu&ctured  articles,  and 
that  is  by  adopting  the  same  system  of  British  Free  Trade  as  soon 
as  our  need  of  revenue  and  a  cautious,  slow  and  judicious  method 
in  making  the  change,  will  allow  us  to  do  it 

Freedom  of  trade  leads  to  the  free  movement  of  the  laborer,  and 
he  will  surelv  seek  that  country  where  he  can  secure  the  most  com- 
fort and  the  best  conditiqns  of  life  in  return  for  his  wages,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  his  wages  be  measured  at  a  high  or  low  rate. 
Our  natural  advantages  would  have  induced  a  larger  immigration, 
and  would,  I  believe,  have  caused  our  textile  as  well  as  all  other 
manufactures  to  have  been  more  firmly  established  to-day,  and  upon 
a  larger  scale  than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of,  had  we  not  impeded 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  by  protective  duties,  and 
thus  confined  ourselves  mainly  to  the  home  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures. We  shall  again  share  with  England  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  profit  of  that  commerce,  when  we  cease  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  benefit  of  our  natural  advantages  over  England,  by 
adherence  to  the  principle,  or  rather  the  want  of  principle,  involved 
in  laws  imposed  for  Uie  purpose  of  protection. 
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St.  Louis  is  ordained  by  the  decrees  of  physical  nature  to  be- 
come the  great  inland  metropolis  of  this  continent.  It  cannot 
escape  the  magnificence  of  its  destiny.  Greatness  is  the  neces- 
sity of  its  position.  New  York  may  be  the  head,  but  St.  Louis  will 
be  the  heart  of  America.  The  stream  of  traffic  which  must  flow 
through  this  mart  will  enrich  it  with  alluvial  deposits  of  gold. 
Its  central  location  and  facilities  of  communication  unmistakably 
indicate  the  leading  part  which  this  city  will  take  in  the  exchange 
and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  St. 
Louis  is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  an 
altitude  of  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  far  above 
the  highest  floods  that  ever  swell  the  Father  of  Waters.  Its  lati- 
tude is  38  deg.  37  min.  28  sec.  north,  and  its  longitude  90  deg. 
15  min.  16  sec.  west.  It  is  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  200  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio. 

Mn.E8. 

Distance  by  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Keokuk,  is 200 

Burlington 260 

RockSland 850 

«  «  «  Dubuque 470 

St.  Pauls 800 

«  «  "  Caiio 200 

"  "  *'  Memphis 440 

"  «  "  Vicksburg 880 

New  Orleans 1,240 

"  «  *'  Louisville 580 

Cincinnati 720 

Httsbupgh 1,200 

Leavenworth 500 

"  "  ••  Omaha 800 

Siouiaty 1,000 

"  FortBenton 1,800 

Distance  by  rail  from  St.  Louis  to  Indianapolis 200 

Chicago 280 

«  "  **  Cindnnati 840 

"  "  **  Cleveland 470 

Pittsburgh 650 

BufMo 660 

New  York 1,000 

"  "  "  Lawrence 820 

"  "  "  Denver 880 

Salt  Lake 1,800 

**  "  "  Virginia  aty 1.900 

San  Francisco 2,800 

St.  Louis  very  nearly  bisects  the  cUrect  distance  of  1,400  miles 
between  Superior  City  and  the  Balize.  It  is  the  geo^aphical 
centre  of  a  valley  which  embraces  1,200,000  square  miles.  In 
its  course  of  3,200  miles,  the  Mississippi  borders  upon  Missouri 
470  miles.  Of  the  3,000  miles  of  the  Missouri,  500  lie  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  State.  St.  Louis  is  mistress  of  more  than 
16,500  miles  of  river  navigation. 
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This  metropolis,  though  in  the  infancy  of  its  greatness,  is  already 
a  large  city.  Its  length  is  about  eight  miles  and  its  width  three. 
Suburban  residences,  the  outposts  of  the  grand  advance,  are  now 
stationed  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  river.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  St.  Louis  is  204,300.  In  1865,  the  real  and  personal 
Jroperty  of  the  city  was  assessed  at  $100,000,000,  and  in  1866  at 
126,877,000. 

St.  Louis  is  a  well-built  city,  but  its  architecture  is  rather  sub- 
stantial than  showy.  The  wide,  well-paved  streets,  the  spacious 
levee,  and  commodious  warehouses ;  the  mills,  machine  shops,  and 
manufactories;  the  fine  hotels,  churches  and  public  buildings; 
the  universities  and  charitable  institutions,  public  schools  and 
libraries,  constitute  an  array  of  excellences  and  attractions  of 
which  any  city  may  justly  be  proud.  The  Lindell  and  Southern 
Hotels  are  two  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  structures 
which  the  world  has  ever  dedicated  to  public  hospitality.  The 
Lindell  is  itself  a  village?* 

The  appearance  of  St.  Louis  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  is  impressive.  At  East  St.  Louis,  the  eye  sometimes 
commands  a  view  of  100  steamboats  lying  at  our  levee.  Notwith- 
standing the  departure  of  more  than  40  boats  for  Montana,  there 
are  at  this  date  70  steamers  in  the  port  of  St.  Louis.  A  mile  and 
a  half  of  steamboats  is  a  spectacle  which  naturally  inspires  large 
views  of  commercial  greatness.  The  sight  of  our  levee,  thronged 
with  busy  merchants,  and  covered  with  the  commodities  of  every 
clime,  from  the  peltries  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  teas  of 
China,  does  not  tend  to  lessen  the  magnitude  of  the  impression. 

The  growth  of  St.  Louis,  though  greatly  retarded  by  social  in- 
stitutions, has  been  rapid.    The  population  of  the  city  was  in 

17e9 891  1887 12,040 

1795 925  1840 16,469 

1810 1,400  1844 84,140 

1820 4,928  1850 74,439 

1828 5,000  1852 94,000 

1830 5.852  1856 125,200 

1833 6,897  1859 185,587 

1835 8,816  1866 204,327 

In  1866,  1,400  buildings,  worth  $3,500,000,  were  erected  in 
St.  Louis.  The  total  number  of  structures  in  the  city  is  now 
about  '20,000,  and  their  approximate  value  is  $50,000,000. 

At  the  present  rate  of  decennial  increase,  St.  Louis,  in  1900, 
would  contain  more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants.  This  number  cer- 
tainly seems  to  exceed  the  present  probability  of  realization,  but 
the  future  growth  of  St.  Louis,  vitalized  by  the  mightiest  forces 
of  a  free  civilization,  and  quickened  by  the  exchanges  of  a  con- 

•  On  the  80th  of  last  March,  this  soperb  edifice  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
But  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  St.  Louis  have  formally  resolved  to  restore 
it  in  alllts  original  magnificence.  More  than  $800,000  have  already  been 
raised  for  this  object. 
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tinental  oommeree,  ought  to  surpass  the  rapidity  of  its  past  de- 
velopment. 
The  Real  Estate  in  St.  Louis  was,  in 

1860  assessed  at $«9,84e,845    1863  assessed  at $76409,080 

1860  "         " 78,765,670*1864       •*         " 68,205,820 

1861  «         " 57,687,415    1865       «         " 78,960,700 

1863       "         " 40,240,450    1866       "         « 81,961,610 

In  1866,  the  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  St. 
Louis,  on  which  the  state  and  military  taxes  were  levied,  was 
«1 26,877,000. 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  St.  Louis  Custom  House 
was,  in 

15«1 $80,188.96    1864 $586,44a4a 

1862 20,404.70^1865 : 686,407.47 

1868 86,622.09    1866 785,652.80 

The  amount  of  imposts  paid  at  the  port  of  Chicago  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1866,  was  $509,643.39  in  coin. 

The  duties  collected  during  the  same  period  at  this  port, 
amounted  to  $60,176.46  in  currency,  and  $780,706.97  in  gold. 

Only  about  one  fiflh  of  the  customs  levied  on  goods  imported 
into  St.  Louis  are  collected  at  this  point.  St.  Louis  is  only  a  Port 
of  Delivery.  The  imposts  upon  our  foreign  merchandise  are 
chiefly  paid  at  the  Ports  of  Entry. 

The  present  system  of  foreign  importation  is  unfavorable  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  St.  Louis.  This  city  should  be  made 
a  Port  of  Entry.  The  goods  of  St.  Louis  importers  are  now  sub- 
jected to  ^eat  delay  and  expense  at  New  Orleans.  The  munici- 
pal authorities  do  not  permit  the  merchandise  to  He  on  the  land- 
mg  more  than  five  days.  If  the  requisite  papers  are  not  made 
out  within  that  time  the  goods  are  sent  to  bonded  warehouses* 
This  contingency  not  unfrequently  occurs.  The  press  of  business 
or  official  slowness  often  delays  the  issue  of  the  Custom  House 
pass  beyond  the  specified  time,  and  then  the  western  importer  is 
subjected  to  the  serious  expense  which  the  drayage  to  the  ware- 
house, loss  of  time,  and  frequent  damage  to  the  goods  involve. 
The  gravity  of  this  embarrassment  forces  many  of  our  merchants 
to  pay  the  duties  at  New  Orleans.  This  course  saves  delay  and 
expense.  The  revenue  laws  recognize  no  distinction  between 
the  actual  payment  of  duties  and  the  transportation  bond.  But» 
practically,  there  is  an  important  difference.  In  case  the  impost 
18  paid  at  New  Orleans^  the  goods  are  almost  always  forwarded 
within  five  days ;  but  when  the  goods  are  shipped  under  a  trans- 
portation bond,  the  detention  is  very  frequently  ten  days,  and 
sometimes  a  month.  In  the  former  instance,  any  package  can  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  the  duty  is  paid ;  but,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  imports  cannot  be  dispatched  to  their  destination  till  the  entire 
shipment  has  passed  the  inspection  of  the  Custom  House.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  unjust  discriminations  against  St.  Louis,  many 
of  our  largest  importers,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of 
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keeping  gold  on  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  prefer  to  pay  the  duties 
on  their  foreign  goods  at  the  Port  of  Entry. 

An  excessive  and  unnecessary  delay  at  the  New  Orleans  Cus- 
tom House  recently,  subjected  one  of  our  merchants  to  a  loss  of 
$8  a  ton  on  a  shipment  of  iron. 

Last  season,  another  of  our  importe)*s  ordered  a  large  stock  of 
Christmas  goods.  The  articles  reached  New  Orleans  m  season, 
but  were  detained  there  till  after  the  holidays.  They  must  now 
be  kept,  with  loss  and  deterioration,  for  another  year;  and 
before  next  Christmas  they  may  become  comparatively  worth- 
less by  changes  of  mode  and  new  directions  of  public  taste. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  importance  of  time  in  commer- 
cial transactions. 

The  Government  could  easily  obviate  all  the  diflSculties  which 
our  importers  now  experience  by  making  St.  Louis  a  Port  of  En- 
try. The  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  present  system  need 
immediate  removal.  In  the  event  of  the  proposed  change,  frauds 
upon  the  Government  could  be  prevented  by  reshipping  the  goods 
at  New  Orleans  under  the  eye  of  the  Custom  House  authorities, 
keeping  them  during  the  voyage  under  lock  and  key ;  and,  if 
necessary,  subjecting  them  on  the  passage  to  the  surveillance  of 
a  revenue  officer.  During  the  rebellion,  the  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise to  Southern  ports  were  placed  under  similar  supervision. 
The  satisfactory  operation  of  this  system,  amid  all  the  liabilities 
to  abuse  which  exist  in  times  of  civil  turbulence,  warrants  the 
conviction  that  the  proposed  plan  would,  in  a  period  of  peace, 
prove  eminently  successful. 

If  Congress  respects  commercial  rights,  St.  Louis  will  soon  be- 
come a  Port  of  Entry. 

From  the  records  of  the  United  States  Assessor,  it  appears  that 
in  1865  the  sales  of  612  St.  Louis  firms  amounted  to  $140,688,856. 
For  the  same  year,  the  imports  of  this  city  reached  an  aggregate 
of  $235,873,875. 

The  manufactures  of  St.  Louis  constitute  an  important  element 
in  our  commercial  transactions.  In  1860,  the  capital  invested  in 
manufactures,  was  $9,205,205,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was 
$21,772,323.  In  1866,  the  mills  of  this  city  made  820,000  barrels 
of  flour. 

In  1866,  our  receipts  of  ffrain,  indudiiur  floor,  were  17,657;S50  boshels. 
"  1866,  "  "  "  30,855,280      " 

"  1865,        exports  "  "  18,427,000      " 

"  1866,  "  "  "  18,680,500      " 

St.  Louis,  though  the  eighth  city  in  the  United  States  in  popula- 
tion, ranks  as  seventh  in  the  importance  of  its  manufactures.  Mis- 
souri jnight  profitably  imitate  the  activity  of  its  metropolis. 

The  extent  of  our  social  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  maybe  inferred  from  the  postal  statistics  of  this 
department.    In  1865,  the  number  of  letters  which  passed  through 
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the  St.  Louis  Post  oilioe  for  distribution,  mail,  or  delivery,  was 
about  11,000,000.  In  1865,  the  total  sum  of  postage  collected, 
including  the  sale  of  stamps,  was  more  than  $195,000;  and  the 
amount  of  money  orders  paid  was  $145,000.  In  postal  impor- 
tance, St.  Louis  IS  the  fifth  city  of  the  Union. 

The  earnings  of  our  railroads  indirectly  exhibit  the  mi^nitude 
of  our  trade.  For  the  fiscal  year  of  18d5,  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  were  $424,700;  North  Missouri  $1,013,000; 
Missouri  Pacific  and  Southwest  Branch,  $1,939,000;  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph,  $2,000,000.  In  1866,  the  earnings  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  were  $2,670,000.  The  returns  of  the  Union  Pacific 
for  November,  1866,  were  $77,869.  Tlie  Directors  estimate  their 
monthly  receipts  for  1867  at  $1,000,000. 

In  1865,  the  total  number  of  passengers,  by  river  or  rail,  who 
made  St.  Louis  their  destination,  or  a  point  of  transit,  amounted 
to  1,180,000 ;  and,  in  1866,  1,250,000. 

In  1866,  the  number  of  houses  and  firms  doing  business  in  St. 
Louis  was  5,500,  and  the  number  of  conmiercid  licenses  issued 
during  the  same  year»  was  4,800. 

The  tonnage  owned  and  enrolled  in  the  district  of  St.  Louis  in 
1865,  was  97,000  tons.  -On  the  first  of  January,  1867,  the  amount 
of  our  steam  tonnage,  exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  barges  and 
canal  boats,  which  made  occasional  trips,  was  106,600  tons,  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  186,000  tons,  and  a  value  of  $10,376,000. 

Our  commerce  is  aided  by  ample  banking  facilities.  There 
are  in  St.  Louis,  in  addition  to  20  private  banks,  38  Insurance 
Companies,  31  incorporated  banking  institutions,  with  an  actual 
capital  of  $15,000,000.  The  character  of  our  banks  stands  de- 
servedly high  in  the  financial  world.  The  development  of  the 
territories  is  bringing  large  deposits  to  our  banks,  creating  new 
demands  for  capital  and  extendm^  the  channels  of  circulation. 

Our  trade  with  the  Mountains  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 
In  1865,  twenty  boats  set  out  from  this  port  for  Fort  Benton, 
which  is  more  than  3,000  miles  from  St.  Louis,  with  a  total  freight 
of  6,000,000  pounds. 

In  1866,  50  boats  sailed  for  Fort  Benton,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  10,284  tons.  In  three  instances  the  cost  of  assorted 
goods  were  as  follows : 

13  Tons  of  Merchandise $12,000 

85      "  "  40,060 

40      "  "  65,000 

Mean  cost  per  ton 1,800 

The  agent  who  furnishes  these  facts  feels  authorized  by  his 
experience  in  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Missouri  to  appraise  a  ton 
of  Montana  merchandise  at  $1,000. 

The  following  table  is  an  approximate  estimate,  based  upon 
the  preceding  data,  of  our  commerce  with  Montana,  for  the  year 
1866 :  . 
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Number  of  boats 60 

"        ''passengers 2,500 

Pounds  of  freight 18,000,000 

Value  of  merchandise $6,500,000 

The  trade  across  the  Plains  is  of  still  greater  magnitude.  The 
overland  freight  from  Atchison  alone  has  increased  from  3,000,000 
pounds  in  1861  to  21,500,000  in  1865. 

The  Overland  Dispatch  Company  have  courteously  furnished 
me  with  estimates,  founded  upon  their  own  transactions,  of  our 
total  commerce  with  the  territories  in  1865.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  Fort  Benton  trade. 

Number  of  passengers  east  and  west  bj  overland  coaches         4, 800 
"                    "             "               "    by  trains  and  pri- 
vate conveyances 50,000 

Number  of  wagons 8,000 

"  cattle  and  mules 100,000 

Pounds  of  freight  to  Plattsmouth ', 8,000,000 

Leavenworth 6,000,000 

Santa  F6 8,000,000 

St.  Joseph ^0,000,000 

.   "  Nebraska  aty 15,000,000 

Atchison 25,000,000 

Government  freight 50,000,000 

Total  number  of  pounds 117,000,000 

Amount  of  treasure  carried  by  express $8,000,000 

by  private  conveyance 80,000,000 

The  Overland  Express  charge  8  per  cent,  for  the  transportation 
of  bullion.  This  "high  commission,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  induced  many  miners  to  send  their  gold  east  by  the  way 
of  San  Francisco  to  Panama. 

In  1866,  the  total  assay  of  bullion  in  the  United  States  was 
$81,889,J>40.  Ofthis  aggregate,  $73,032,800  came  from  the  Pa- 
cific and  Rocky  Mountain  mines.  Upon  the  usual  estimate  that 
25  per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  silver  escapes  assay,  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  the  country  in  1 866  was  $  1 ,000,000.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  gold  regions,  the  richness  of  recent  discoveries,  and 
greater  activity  in  mining  operations  indicate  a  still  larger  aggre- 
gate in  1867. 

In  1866,  the  westward  traffic  of  Leavenworth  amounted  to 
$50,000,000.  This  aggregate  includes  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  whose 
value  last  year  was  about  $35,000,000.  The  Western  trade  of 
Nebraska  City  was,  in 

1863 16,800,000  pounds. 

1864 23,000,000      " 

1866 44,000,000      " 

1866 80,000,000      " 

The  freightage  from  this  point  across  the  Plains  required,  in 
1865,  11,739  men,  10,311  wagons,  10,123  mules,  and  76,596 
oxen. 
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So  great  is  the  length  of  the  overland  routes  that  the  trains 
are  able  to  make  but  two  through  trips  a  year. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  already  extends  to  Fort  Harker. 
This  materially  shortens  the  extent  of  overland  freightage. 

Distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Harker 508  miles. 

"     Port  Harker  to  Denver 872     " 

Salt  Lake  City 800     " 

Virginia  City 1,482     " 

The  length  of  these  lines  of  transportation,  the  slowness  of  our 
present  means  of  communication,  and  the  magnitude  of  our  terri- 
torial population  and  trade,  forcibly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a 
Pacific  Railroad. 

The  foregoing  summaries  exhibit  the  commerce  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  Valley  with  the  Mountains.  But  while  St.  Louis  does  not 
monopolize  the  trade  of  the  gold  regions,  it  yet  sends  to  the  ter- 
ritories by  far  the  largest  portion  of  their  supplies.  Even  in 
cases  where  merchandise  has  been  procured  at  intermecliate 
points,  it  is  probable  that  the  goods  were  originally  purchased  at 
St.  Louis. 

During  the  rebellion,  the  commercial  transactions  of  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  doubtless  exceeded  those  of  St.  Louis.  The  very 
events  which  prostrated  our  trade  stimulated  theirs  into  an  un- 
natural activity.  Their  sales  were  enlarged  by  the  traffic  which 
was  wont  to  seek  this  market.     Our  loss  was  their  gain. 

The  Southern  trade  of  St  Louis  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
blockade  of  the  Mississippi.  The  disruption  by  civil  commotions 
of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Missouri  was 
nearly  complete.  The  trade  of  the  Northern  States  bordering 
upon  the  Mississippi  was  still  unobstructed.  But  the  merchants 
of  St.  Louis  could  not  afford  to  Uuy  commodities  which  they  were 
unable  to  sell,  and  country  dealers  would  not  purchase  their  goods 
where  they  could  not  dispose  of  their  produce.  Thus  St.  Louis, 
with  every  market  wholly  closed  or  greatly  restricted,  was  smit- 
ten with  a  commercial  paralysis.  The  prostration  of  business  was 
general  and  disastrous.  No  comparison  of  claims  can  be  just 
which  ignores  the  circumstances  that,  during  the  rebellion,  re- 
tarded the  commercial  growth  of  St.  Louis,  yet  fostered  that  of 
rival  cities. 

Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  geographical  superiority 
of  St.  Louis  than  the  action  of  the  Government  during  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  competition  of  other  cities,  our 
facilities  for  distribution,  and  a  due  regard  for  its  own  interests, 
compelled  the  Government  to  make  St.  Louis  the  Western  base 
of  supplies  and  transportation.  During  the  rebellion,  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Government  at  this  point  were  very  larg:e.  General 
Parsons,  Chief  of  Transportation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  sub- 
mits the  following  as  an  approximate  summary  of  the  opera- 
tions in  his  department  from  I860  to  1865: 
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Ambtmt  of  Transportation . 

Cuinon  and  CaiBSons 800 

Wagons 18,000 

Cattle 80,000 

Hones  and  Mules 250,000 

Troops. 1,000,000 

Pounds  of  MiUtaiy  Stores l.«K).000,000 

^  General  Parsons  thinks  that  fall  one  half  of  all  the  transporta- 
tion employed  by  the  Government  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tribataries  was  furnished  by  St.  Louis. 

From  September  1,  1861,  to  December  31,  1865,  General 
Haines,  Chief  Ck>mmissary  of  this  department,  expended  at  St. 
Louis,  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  stores,  $50,700,000. 

During  the  war.  General  Myers,  Chief  Quartermaster  of  this 
department,  disbursed  at  this  city,  for  supplies,  transportation  and 
incidental  expenses,  $180,000,000. 

The  national  exigencies  forced  the  Government  to  select  the 
best  point  of  distribution.  The  choice  of  the  Federal  authorities 
is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  commercial  superiority  of  St.  Louis. 

The  conquest  of  treason  has  restored  to  thi?  mart  the  use  of 
its  natural  facilities.  Trade  is  rapidly  regaining  its  old  channels. 
On  its  errands  of  exchange,  it  penetrates  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  Alabama  and  New  Mexico  to 
Minnesota  and  Montana.  It  navigates  every  stream  that  pours 
its  tributary  waters  into  the  Mississippi.  It  visits  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  traverses  the  ocean,  and  explores  foreign  lands. 

Before  the  war,  almost  all  the  Western  trade  in  coffee  and 
sugar  was  carried  on  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  The  interruption 
of  traffic,  by  the  blockade  of  the  Mississippi  River,  changed  the 
channels  of  commerce,  By  the  necessities  of  the  country,  trade 
was  forced  into  unnatural  courses.  New  York,  by  its  limitless 
capital  and  enterprise,  has  obtained  a  brief  control  over  a  trade 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  West.  As  soon  as  the  country  re- 
gains its  normal  condition  and  commerce  resumes  its  natural  now, 
the  West  will  inevitably  assert  its  former  and  legitimate  ascend- 
ency in  this  branch  of  business.  Most  of  the  coffee  used  in  the 
West  is  brought  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Water  carriage  is  always 
the  cheapest  means  of  transportation.  The  rail  from  New  York 
cannot  compete  with  the  river  from  New  Orleans.  Besides,  the 
Gulf  route  is  the  shortest  distance  between  St.  Louis  and  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  cost,  then,  of  importing  Rio  coffee  to  this  point  is 
much  less  by  New  Orleans  than  by  New  York.  An  ureent  ne- 
cessity exists  for  the  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers  between 
New  Orleans  and  South  American  ports. 

A  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  would, 
from  our  superior  facilities  of  transportation,  not  only  place  the 
control  of  the  grocery  business  of  the  Northwest  in  our  hands, 
but  also  greatly  enlarge  our  exportations.  The  West  consumes 
far  more  coffee  proportionately  than  the  East.    South  America 
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uses  large  quantities  of  Western  flour.  There  would  then  be  a 
steady  and  growing  interchange  of  commodities  between  these 
countries. 

Missouri  flour  is  the  best  in  the  American  market.  This  is  an 
important  advantage  in  favor  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  the  flour  made  from  grain  grown  in  this  latitude 
bears  the  voyage  to  South  American  ports  better  than  any  other. 
The  experience  of  exporter  verifies  this  assertion.  Our  flour  is 
then  not  only  the  finest  in  the  United  States  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  also  the  best  for  exportation  to  tropical  countries. 

St.  Louis  ought  to  cultivate  more  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  Brazil.  Frior  to  our  acquisition  of  Russian  America,  the 
area  of  that  country  was  500,000  square  miles  larger  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  Its  present  population  is  nearly  10,000,000. 
Of  its  principal  maritime  cities — 

Para  oontainB 80,000  inhabitants. 

Pemambuco 80,000 

Bahia 180,000 

RioJaneiro 400,000 

The  exports  of  Brazil  are  coffee,  hides,  sugar,  caoutchouc,  rose- 
wood, mahogany,  Brazil  wood,  cinchona,  logwood,  cotton,  rice, 
sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  ipecacuanha,  cacao,  vanilla,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  tamarinds. 

In  1856$  the  value  of  the  commodities  imported  from  Brazil 
into  the  United  States  was : 

BrazUWood $32,000 

"      NntB 48,000 

Boeewood 81,480 

Hidr 138,240 

Sugar 513,460 

InSa  Rubber 771,320 

Raw  Hides 1,930,220 

OoflEbe , 16,091,700 

In  1857,  this  country  imported  from  Brazil  167,000,000  pounds 
of  coffee,  worth  $17,980,000.  In  the  same  year,  Brazil  exported 
to  foreign  markets  256,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

In  exchange  for  these  valuable  commodities,  Brazil  needs  lard, 
pork,  hams,  flour,  pine  lumber,  agricultural  implements,  textile 
fabrics,  and  other  manufactures.  These  articles  are  the  chief 
staples  of  western  growth  and  production.  The  Mississippi  Val- 
ley is  able  to  supply  most  of  the  commercial  wants  of  Brazil.  St. 
Loois,  as  the  main  distributing  point  of  the  West,  ought  to  take 
the  l^td  in  this  grand  system  of  mercantile  exchanges.  A  vast 
commerce  must  soon  spring  up  between  the  metropolis  of  this 
Valley  and  the  ports  of  South  America.  But,  at  present,  our  ex- 
ports to  Brazil  are  entirely  disproportioned  to  our  ability  to  meet 
the  commercial  wants  of  that  country.  In  1854-55,  the  trade 
of  England  with  South  America  was  five  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  States. 
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In  1860,  the  valae  of  our  American  imports  from  BrazU  was  $20,000,000 

exports  to  «        "        6,000,000 

These  figures  show  that  this  country  is  not  a  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  rich  trade  of  South  America.  More  energetic 
rivals  are  enriching  themselves  with  the  opulence  of  this  com- 
merce. 

The  wants  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  are  conaplementary. 
Each  country  needs  the  productions  of  the  other.  The  West  is 
the  fruitful  and  main  source  of  those  commodities  which  South 
America  requires.  St.  Louis,  as  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  is  able,  by  the  vast  expansion  which  it  can  cause 
in  this  tropic  trade,  to  turn  the  commercial  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  and  itself  become  the  central  distributing  point  of 
Brazilian  staples. 

•  But  St.  Louis  can  never  realize  its  splendid  possibilities  without 
effort.  The  trad6  of  the  vast  domam  lying  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  south  of  the  Missouri  River  la  naturally  tributary 
to  this  mart.  St.  Louis,  by  the  exercise  of  forecast  and  vigor, 
can  easily  control  the  commerce  of  1,000,000  square  miles.  But 
there  is  urgent  need  of  exertion.  Chicago  is  an  energetic  rival. 
Its  lines  of  railroad  pierce  every  portion  of  the  Northwest.  It 
draws  an  immense  commerce  by  its  network  of  railways.  The 
meshes  which  so  closely  interlace  all  the  adjacent  country  gather 
rich  treasures  from  (he  tides  of  commerce.  Chicago  is  vigorously 
extending  its  lines  of  road  across  Iowa  to  the  Missouri  River. 
The  completion  of  these  roads  will  inevitably  divert  a  portion 
of  the  Montana  trade  from  this  city  to  Chicago.  The  energy  of 
an  unlineal  competitor  may  usurp  the  legitimate  honors  of  the 
imperial  heir. 

St.  Louis  can  not  afford  to  continue  the  masterly  inactivity  of 
the  old  regime.  A  traditional  and  passive  trust  in  the  efficacy  of 
natural  advantages  will  no  longer  be  a  safe  policy.  St.  Louis 
must  make  exertions  equal  to  its  strength  and  worthy  of  its  op- 
portunities. It  must  not  only  form  great  plans  of  commercial 
empire,  but  must  execute  them  with  an  energy  defiant  of  failure. 
It  must  complete  its  projected  railroads  to  the  mountains,  and 
span  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  with  a  bridge  whose  solidity  of 
masonry  shall  equal  the  massiveness  of  Roman  architecture,  and 
whose  grandeur  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  future  great- 
ness of  the'  Mississippi  Valley.  The  structure  whose  arches  will 
bear  the  transit  of  a  continental  commerce  should  vie  with  the 
great  works  of  all  time,  and  be  a  monument  to  distant  ages  of  the 
triumph  of  civil  engineering  and  the  material  glory  of  the  Great 
Republic. 

Since  these  sentences  were  written,  a  company,  composed  of 
men  of  large  means  and  sterling  integrity,  has  been  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge  across  the  Missbsippi  at  this 
point.    The  executive  and  ^financial  ability  of  its  members  is  a 
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guarantee  of  efficient  action  and  an  earlj  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work.  The  length  of  the  bridge,  together  with  its  ap- 
proaches, will  be  about  3,600  feet,  and  the  probable  cost  |5,000- 
000.  The  material  of  the  structure  will  be  steel.  Chas.  K.  Dick- 
son is  President  of  the  Company,  and  James  B.  Eads,  the  distin- 
guished inventor,  is  Chief  Engineer. 

The  initial  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
at  St.  Charles  have  already  been  taken.  The  work  should  be 
pushed  forward  with  untiring  energy  to  its  consunamation. 

The  iron,  stone  and  timber  necessary  for  these  structures  can 
be  obtained  within  a  few  miles  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  greater  part 
o£  the  material  can  be  transported  by  water.  The  construction 
of  public  works,  whose  cost  would  be  millions  of  dollars,  would 
afford  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers,  and  give  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  prosperity  of  St.  Louis. 

A  full  and  persistent  presentation  of  the  superior  claims  of  Ca- 
rondelet  ought  to  induce  the  Government  to  establish  a  naval 
station  at  tl^t  point.  The  supply  of  labor  and  materiel  which  a 
navy  yard  would  require  would  be  another  source  of  wealth  to 
Missouri  and  its  metropolis. 

The  effect  of  imjprovements  upon  the  business  of  the  city  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  operations  of  our  city  elevator.  The  eleva- 
tor cost  $450,000,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,250,000  bushels.  It  is 
able  to  handle  100,000  bushels  a  day.  It  began  to  receive  gndn 
in  October  1865.  Before  the  first  of  January  1866,  its  receipts 
amounted  to  600,000  bushels,  200,000  of  which  were  brought  di- 
rectly from  Chicago.  The  total  receipts  at  the  elevator  in  1866 
were  1,376,700  bushels.  Grain  can  now  be  shipped,  by  way  of 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  to  New  York  and  Europe  twenty 
cents  a  bushel  ches^per-  than  it  can  be  carried  to  Uie  Atlantic  by 
raU. 

The  facilities  which  our  elevator  affords  for  the  movement  of 
cereals  have  given  lise  to  a  new  system  of  transportation.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Transportation  Company  has  been  organized  for  Uie 
conveyance  of  grain  to  New  Orleans  in  barges.  Steam  tugs  of  im- 
mense strength  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  company.  They 
carry  no  freight  They  are  simply  the  motive  power.  They  save 
delay  by  taking  fuel  for  the  round  trip.  Landing  only  at  the  lai^e 
cities,  they  stop  barely  long  enough  to  attach  a  loaded  barge.  By 
this  economy  of  time  and  steady  movement,  they  equal  the  speed  of 
steamboats.  The  Mohawk  made  its  first  trip  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans  in  six  days,  with  ten  barges  in  tow.  The  management 
of  the  barges  is  precisely  like  that  of  freight  cars.  The  barges  are 
loaded  in  the  absence  of  the  tug.  The  tug  arrives,  leaves  a  train  of 
barges,  takes  another  and  proceeds.  The  tug  itself  is  always  at 
work.  It  does  not  lie  at  the  levee  while  the  barges  are  loading. 
Its  longest  stoppage  is  made  for  fuel.  The  power  of  these  boats  is 
enormous.    The  tugs  plying  on  the  Minnesota  River  sometimes  tow 
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30,000  bushels  of  wheat  apieoe.     The  freight  of  a  single  trip  would 
fill  85  railroad  oars. 

Steamboats  are  obliged  to  remain  in  port  two  or  three  days  for 
the  shipment  of  freight.  The  heavy  expense  which  this  delay 
and  the  necessity  for  large  crews  involve  is  a  grave  objection  to  the 
old  system  of  transportation.  The  service  of  the  steam  tug  requires 
but  few  men,  and  the  cost  of  running  is  relatively  light.  The  ad- 
vantages which  are  claimed  for  the  barge  system  are  exhibited  by 
the  following  table : 

Togs  tnd  barges.  StMmbMts. 

Stoppage  at  intermediate  points  2  hours  6  hours. 

Stoppai^e  at  tenninal            "  24  hours  48  hours. 

Crew 15  60 

Tonnage 25,000  tons  1,500  tons. 

Daily  expenses $200  $1,000 

Originalooet $75,000  flOO.OOO 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  precautious  against  fire,  the  .barges 
have  this  unmistakable  advantage  over  steamboats,  they  can  be  cut 
adrifl  from  each  other,  and  the  nre  restricted  to  the  narrowest  limits. 
The  greater  safety  of  barges  ought  to  secure  for  them  lower  rates 
of  insurance.  The  baizes  are  very  strongly  built,  and  have  water- 
tight compartments  for  the  movement  of  grain  in  bulk.  The  trans- 
portation of  grain  from  Minnesota  to  New  Orleans  by  water  costs 
no  more  than  the  freightage  from  the  same  point  to  Chicago.  After 
the  erection  of  a  floating  elevator  at  New  Orleans,  a  boat  load  of 
grain  from  St.  Paul  will  not  be  handled  again  till  it  reaches  the 
Crescent  City. 

At  that  port,  it  will  be  transferred  by  steam  to  the  vessel  which 
wUl  convey  it  to  New  York  or  Europe.  The  possible  magnitude  of 
this  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  1865,  Minnesota 
alone  raised  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Three-quarters  of  this 
harvest  could  have  been  exported,  if  facilities  of  cheap  transporta- 
tion had  offered  adequate  inducement.  In  1866,  higher  prices — 
which  produced  the  same  practical  result  as  cheaper  freightage — ^led 
to  the  exportation  of  8,000,000  bushels.  Some  of  this  grain  be- 
longed to  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  But  this  fact  does  not  at 
all  affect  the  question  of  carriage. 

From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  25th  of  December,  1866,  the  tow 
boats  of  this  city  transported  120,000  tons  of  freight  This  new 
scheme  of  conveying  freight  by  baizes  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
whole  carrying  trjMde  of  our  Western  waters.  It  will  materially 
lessen  the  expense  of  heavy  transit,  and  augment  the  commerce  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  it  effects  in  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  improvement  wbich  &cilitates  the  car- 
riage of  our  cereals  to  market,  and  makes  it  more  profitable  for  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  grain  than  bum  it,  is  a  national  benefit.  This 
enterprise,  which  may  yet  change  the  channel  of  cereal  transporta- 
tion, shows  what  great  results  a  spirit  of  progressive  energy  may 
accomplish. 
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The  mercantile  interests  of  the  West  imperatively  demand  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  main  tributaries.  This  is  a 
work  of  such  prime  and  transcendent  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  that  it  challenges  the  co-operation  of  the  Government. 
A  commercial  marine  which  annually  transfers  tens  of  millions  of 
passengers,  and  cargoes  whose  value  is  hundreds  of  millions,  ought 
not  to  encounter  obstructions  which  human  effort  can  remove.  The 
yearly  loss  of  property,  from  the  interruption  of  communication  and 
wreck  of  boats,  reaches  a  startling  aggregate.   • 

For  the  accomplishment  of  an  undertaking  so  vital  to  its  muni- 
cipal interests,  St  Louis  should  exert  its  mightiest  energies.  The 
prize  for  which  competition  strives  is  too  splendid  to  be  lost  by  de- 
fault. The  Queen  City  of  the  West  should  not  voluntarily  abdicate 
its  commercial  sovereignty. 

If  the  emigrant  merchants  of  America  and  Europe,  who  recognize 
in  the  geographical  position  of  St.  Louis  the  guarantee  of  mercantile 
supremacy,  will  become  citizens  of  this  metropolis,  they  will  aid  in 
bringing  to  a  speedier  fulfillment  the  prophecies  of  its  greatness. 
The  current  of  western  trade  must  flow  through  the  heart  of  this 
valley. 

In  the  march  of  progress,  St.  Louis  will  keep  equal  step  with  the 
West.  Located  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  which  traverses 
zones,  and  the  railway  which  belts  the  continent,  with  divergent 
roads  from  this  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  country,  St.  I^uis 
enjoys  commercial  advantages  which  must  inevitably  make  it  the 
greatest  inland  emporium  of  America.  This  movement  of  our  vast 
harvests  and  the  distribution  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise required  by  the  myriad  thousands  who  will,  in  the  near  future, 
throng  this  valley,  will  develop  St.  Louis  to  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  vastness  of  the  commerce  it  will  transact.  The  metropolis  will 
not  only  be  the  centre  of  western  exchange,  but  also,  if  ever  the 
seat  of  Government  b  transferred  from  its  present  locality,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  nation. 

St.  Louis,  strong  with  the  energies  of  youtMil  freedom,  and  active 
in  the  larger  and  more  genial  labors  of  peace,  will  greet  the  mer- 
chants of  other  States  and  lands  with  a  friendly  welcome,  afford 
them  the  opportunities  of  fortune,  and  honor  their  services  in  the 
achievement  of  its  greatness. 


ART.  VII.-AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  TEXAS. 

Texas,  west  of  the  Trinity  river,  has  a  peculiar  climate,  differing 
from  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude,  being  subject 
to  greater  extremes  of  cold  during  winter  than  those  portions  of 
Louisiana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  other 
States  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude.  These  ex- 
tremes of  cold  prevail  during  '*  northers,"  which  are  winds  from  the 
North,  or  North-west,  generally  preceded  by  still,  warm  weather, 
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when  the  thermometer  may  be  at  from  70  to  80  degrees  F.,  and,  in 
the  next  one  to  three  hoars,  below  the  freezing  point.  These  winds 
occur  in  Northwestern  Louisiana  and  throughout  Texas,  as  far  west- 
ward as  the  Pecos  river.  They  have  less  force  in  the  timbered  re- 
gion of  Eastern  Texas,  their  greatest  power  in  the  prairie  country  of 
Northern  and  Central  Texas,  and  diminish  in  intensity  westward. 
Their  duration  is  from  one  to  four  days,  but  they  seldom  last  more 
than  three  days.  They  are  generally  dry  and  very  cold  (seemingly), 
which  is  felt  the  more  keenly  on  account  of  the  previous  warm 
weather,  for  only  few  of  them  comparatively  cause  the  thermometer 
to  fall  below  the  freezing  point.  In  Austin  the  thermometer  is  sel- 
dom below  32  degrees,  or  the  freezing  point,  yet  a  winter  rarely 
passes  without  some  three  or  four  days  of  cold,  ranging  from  20  to 
32  degrees.  We  have  northers  from  November  to  April,  and  also 
during  the  months  of  October  and  April  we  have  cool  north  winds, 
but  very  rarely  cold  enough  to  be  termed  true  northers.  The  fre- 
quency of  these  is  seldom  more  than  three  in  a  month,  and  oflen  not 
more  than  one  or  two,  and  they  are  very  seldom  so  cold  or  unpleas- 
ant as  to  make  people  keep  within  doors  and  hinder  them  from  their 
ordinary  avocations.  Nor  are  they  unhealthy  to  consumptives. 
This  is  because  they  are  so  dry.  Consumption  rarely  originates  in 
Texas,  and  the  western  portion  of  this  State  is  probably  more  favor- 
able to  those  suffering  from  diseased  lungs  than  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  Here  there  is  a  pure,  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  climate 
warm  enough  to  permit  the  invalid  to  take  frequent  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  amid  charming  variegated  scenery  and  bright  sparkling  war 
ters,  large  springs  and  clear  streams. 

The  diversity  of  climate  peculiar  to  this  State,  and  also  its  varied 
geology,  causing  much  difference  of  soil,  renders  it  suited  to  the 
growth  of  most  of  the  vegetable  products  of  temperate  climates,  and 
m  addition  many  of  those  peculiar  to  tropical  regions.  This  surely 
is'a  great  advantage,  which  as  yet  is  not  appreciated  or  valued  as 
much  as  it  should  be,  either  at  the  South  or  North.  If  our  lands 
will  grow  as  much  wheat,  rye,  corn,  barley,  oats,  sorghum,  and 
whatever  else  they  may  cultivate  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  as  theirs,  our  lands  would  be  equally  valuable,  provided  we 
had  as  good  a  climate  and  market  as  they.  They  have  a  better 
market  than  we,  better  because  it  costs  less  to  have  it  available ;  in 
other  respects  our  lands  exceed  theirs  in  value,  because  they  are  not 
only  equally  fertile,  and  will  produce  as  much  of  their  products  as 
theirs,'  but  will  also  grow  cotton  and  many  other  things,  which  they 
cannot  mature ;  besides,  our  winters  are  so  mild  that  little  or  no  fod- 
der is  required  for  stock. 

The  expense  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  animals  *  and  the  taking 
care  of  them  during  the  winter,  is  a  large  item  which  lessens  the 
profits  of  the  Northern  farmer  sometimes  one-half  or  more.  Expen- 
sive bams  and  other  buildings  must  be  made,  to  all  of  which  must 
be  added  much  trouble  from  unfavorable  weather  and  bad  servants,  to 
most  of  which  the  Texan  stock  grower  is  a  stranger.  Yet  farmers 
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ia  the  Northern  States  keep  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  on  lands  valued 
at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  and  make 
money  in  the  business. 

In  Dallas  and  other  Northern  counties  of  Texas,  wheat  from  ten 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre  is  raised.  The  latter  amount  is  said  to  be 
a  not  uncommon  crop.  The  grain  is  excellent,  with  a  full  kernel, 
often  weighing  62  or  63  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel,  and  making 
flour  equal  to  the  best  Northern  wheat,  taking  everything  into  ac- 
count, for  many  of  the  mills  in  Texas  can  be  much  improved.  The 
wheat  crop  of  Texas  in  1860  amounted  to  1,464,273  bushels,  while 
the  crop  of  Illinois,  the  greatest  wheat-growing  State  in  the  Union, 
was  24,159,500  bushels  the  same  year,  according  to  the  Census  Re- 
port of  1860,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  statbtical 
information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  productions 
of  this  and  other  States. 

Bread  made  from  unbolted  flour  is  now  used  to  a  large  extent  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  amount  of  nutriment  in 
flour  is  in  proportion  to  the  gluten  which  it  contains.  Chemical  re- 
search proves  that  the  bran  or  outer  husk  has  more  gluten  than  the 
fine  flour  separated  from  it  by  the  mill. 

The  whole  grain  contains 12  per  cent 

Whole  bran,  (outer  and  inner  skins),  -        -   14  to  18  per  cent. 

Fine  Flour,  - 10  per  cent. 

According  to  Johnston,  from  whose  "  Chemistry  of  Common 
Life  "  we  extract  the  following : 

"  If  the  grain,  as  a  whole,  contain  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  of 
gluten,  the  bran  and  flour  will  also  contain  more  than  is  above  repre- 
sented and  in  a  like  proportion.  The  whole  meal  obtained  by  sim- 
ply grinding  the  grain  is  equally  nutritious  with  the  grain  itself.  By 
sifting  out  the  bran  we  reader  the  meal  less  nutritious  weight  for 
weight ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  bran  is  rarely  less  and  is 
sometimes  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  grain,  we  must  see  that  the  total  separation  of  the  covering  of 
the  grain  causes  much  waste  of  wholesome  useful  food.  Bread  made 
from  the  whole  meal  is  therefore  more  nutritious ;  and  as  many  per- 
sons find  it  also  a  more  salutary  food  than  white  bread,  it  ought  to 
be  more  generally  preferred  and  used.  The  gluten  of  the  husk  re- 
sides chiefly  in  the  inner  covering  of  the  grain.  Hence  the  outer  cov- 
ering may  be  removed  without  sensible  loss  of  nutriment,  leaving 
the  remainder  both  more  nutritious  than  before,  weight  for  weight, 
and  also  more  digestible  than  when  the  thin  outer  covering  is  left 
upon  the  grain.  An  ingenious  American  instrument  has  been  patent- 
ed by  which  the  removal  of  the  outer  coating  is  completely  effected 
without  injury  to  the  bulk  of  the  grain.  It  is  also  a  point  of  some 
interest  that  the  small  or  trail  grain  which  the  farmer  separates  be- 
fore bringing  his  wheat  to  market,  and  usually  grinds  for  his  own 
use,  is  richer  in  gluten  than  the  plump,  full-grown  grain,  and  is  there- 
fore more  nutritious." 

Wheat  is  grown  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Texas,  as  far  south 
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as  San  Antonio,  and  its  culture  is  increasing  and  expanding.  95,012 
bushels  of  rye  were  returned  as  the  crop  of  Texas  in  1860,  when 
at  the  same  time  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  grower  of  rye  in  the 
United  States,  had  5,474,792  bushels.  We  think  this  grain  is  not 
grown  in  Texas  as  much  as  it  should  be.  It  does  well  wherever 
the  other  cereals  will  grow,  and  seems  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  than  wheat.  It  makes  an  excellent  bread,  which  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  to  wheat,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against 
it  in  the  minds  of  some,  mostly  caused,  we  think,  on  account  of  its 
dark  color.  The  composition  of  the  two  is  nearly  the  same  according 
to  Johnston. 


Wheat  Bread. 

Ifye  Bread. 

Water, 

48 

48i 

Gluten. 

5* 

H 

Stirch,  etc., 

46J 

46  1-6 

100  100 

Hence  rye  bread  has  about  an  equal  amount  of  nutritive  quality 
to  that  of  wheat,  besides  it  retains  moisture,  and  will  keep  fresh  and 
soft  much  longer  than  wheat  bread.  Rye  like  wheat  has  the  larger 
proportion  of  gluten  in  its  skin,  hence  bread  made  from  its  unbolted 
flour  is  the  most  nutritious. 

Barley,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  does  remarkably  well  wherever 
wheat  will  grow  in  this  State.  We  think  it  a  surer  crop  than  wheat ; 
nor  from  the  growing  grain  which  we  have  here  seen  do  we  think  any 
land  will  give  a  greater  yield  per  acre.  California  is  the  greatest 
grower  of  barley,  its  crop  being  in  1860,  4,307,775  bushels.  New 
York  comes  next,  having  the  same  year  4,186,607  bushels,  and 
Texas  only  38,905  bushels.  The  many  breweries  of  our  large  towns 
afford  a  good  market  for  it.  It  also  makes  a  good  bread,  affording 
nourishment  about  equal  to  that  of  wheat  or  rye,  but  does  not  yield 
much  bolted  flour  per  bushel  on  account  of  its  thick  skin  or  husk. 

The  oat  crop  of  Texas  was  988,812  bushels,  besides  which  a  large 
quantity  is  grown  and  out  in  a  half-grown  state  for  fodder.  Oats 
are  liable  to  rust  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  but  generally  give  a 
good  yield.  The  State  of  New  York  graws  the  most  of  this  grain, 
her  crop  being  35,175,133  bushels. 

Corn  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  State,  and  is  cultivated  in 
all  the  grain,  cotton,  and  sugar-growing  regions.  It  can  be  made  a 
more  certain  crop,  in  those  sections  liable  to  drought,  by  deep  plough- 
ing and  early  planting,  as  has  before  been  remarked.  Early  North- 
em  com  thus  treated  is  a  very  sure  crop.  In  the  year  before  named 
the  crop  of  Texas  was  16,521,593  bushels.  As  1859  and  1860  were 
both  unusually  dry  seasons,  it  is  probable,  nay  certain,  that  that 
amount  is  much  less  than  the  usual  yield.  Illinois  raises  more  com 
than  any  other  State  (115,296,779  bushels),  and  so  much  as  to  over- 
stock the  market  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  render  it  of  little 
value  per  bushel  Indian  com  contains  more  oil  or  fat  than  any 
of  the  preceding  named  grains,  and  seems  to  be  more  valuable  for 
fattening  hogs  or  cattle  than  any  of  them.    As  food  for  stock  it  is 
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also  more  wholesome  on  account  of  the  thin  skin  of  its  grain,  which 

renders  it  less  liable  to  injure  the  alimentary  canal.     Johnston  gives 

the  following  composition  of  the  different  forms  of  flour : 

BngliBh  line  Bran  of  Scotch  Indian 

wheaten  floor.      Engttsh  wheat  oat  meal.  com  meaL 

Water,  16  13  14  14 

Gluten,  10  18  18  12     • 

Fat,  2  6  6                            8 

Starch,  etc.,  72  63  62  66 

100  100  100  100 

The  preceding  table  is  instructive,  showing  that  bread  made  from 
corn  meal  yields  more  nutriment  than  biscuit  or  bread  made  from 
fine  wheaten  flour.  We  can  also  see  why  oats  (a  bushel  of  which 
weighs  so  much  less  than  other  grains)  are,  notwithstanding,  very 
nutritious.  They  seem  better  suited  for  horses  than  any  other  grain. 
As  is  well  known,  cakes  made  from  oat  meal  are  a  common  food 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  We  also  learn  that  bran  affords 
more  nutriment  than  is  generally  supposed,  being  about  equal  to  oats. 
We  have  not  seen  buckwheat  growing  in  the  State,  but  learn  from 
the  last  census  that  Texas  in  1860  raised  1,612  bushels.  Ita  cultiva- 
tion has  recently  been  introduced,  as  the  report  for  1850  gives  only 
59  bushels  as  the  crop  of  Texas.  Pennsylvania  produces  the  most 
of  this  grain,  viz :  5,572,026  bushels,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
is  annually  grown  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Hot  buckwhat  cakes 
with  good  honey  or  syrup  arc  so  delicious  that  we  hope  the  farmers 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  will  grow  suflicient  to  supply  the 
Southern  demand.  We  raised  25,750  lbs.  of  rice  in  1860,  and  South 
Carolina  119,100,528  lbs.  It  is  less  nutritious  than  is  generaly  sup- 
posed, containing  only  seven  or  eight  per  cent  of  gluten  and  but 
little  fatty  matter.  In  some  of  the  workhouses  of  England,  where  it 
was  substituted  for  potatoes,  it  is  said  to  have  produced  scurvy.  Of 
sorghum  molasses  we  made  in  1860,  115,051  gallons,  and  now  prob- 
ably annually  make  a  much  larger  amount,  as  its  cultivation  is  ex- 
tended into  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  Iowa  made  1,993,474  gal- 
lons, which  is  more  than  was  made  by  any  other  State. 

Of  hemp,  Texas  raised  ten  tons,  and  Kentucky  35,070  tons..  Of 
hay  the  State  only  had  cut  11,349  tons,  and  the  State  of  New  York 
3,565,786  tons.  This  shows  how  little  hay  is  needed  for  all  the  stock 
of  Texas  during  a  mild  winter.  The  livery  and  other  stables  in  towns 
and  cities  use  most  of  the  hay  cut  in  this  State.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Texas  raised  449  bushels  of  clover  seed,  for  its  growth  is  an 
important  addition  to  our  agriculture,  especially  to  stock  growers  in 
the  north-eastern  and  eastern  counties.  We  do  not  think  it  will 
thrive  in  the  dry  regions.  Pennsylvania  raised  the  most,  having 
274,363  bushels.  Besides  the  clover  seed  we  grow  2,976  bushels  of 
grass  seed,  which  argues  well  for  our  fiirmers,  because  the  culture 
and  saving  of  grass  seed  has  heretofore  been  almost  entirely  n^lected 
by  the  Southern  planter,  as  it  is  yet  in  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Florida,  all  of  which  produce  less  grass  seed 
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than  Texas.     In  1860  there  was  made  in  this  State  277,512  pounds 
of  cheese  and  5,948,61 1  pounds  of  butter.     The  State  of  New  York 
makes  both  the  most  cheese  and  butter ;  of  the  former  48,548,288 
pounds,  and  of  the  latter  103,097,279  pounds.     Texas  had  550,708 
pounds  of  honej,  and  New  York  2,369,751  pounds;  hence  in  the 
Empire  State,  at  present,  there  flows  the  most  milk  and  honey.     Of 
hops,  Texas  had  122  tons,  and  New  York   1,655,542  tons.     This 
growth  is  considered  very  profitable  in  New  York.     Of  tobacco,  we 
grow  98,116  pounds,  Virginia  123,967,^55  pounds,  and  Kentucky 
108,102,433  pounds.     During  the  last  few  years  the  great  profits 
which  can  be  made  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  has  drawn  many  far- 
mers in  the  Northern  States  into  its  cultivation.     Maryland  ranks 
next  to  Kentucky,  having  38,410,965  lbs.     Ohio,  25,528,972  lbs., 
and  the  little  State  of  C  )nnecticut  6,000,133  lbs.,  where  many  of  the 
lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  are  valued  at  upwards  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.     It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  cli- 
mate has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  quality  and  value  of  this  plant, 
the  best  being  grown  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  every  cigar  smoker 
knows.     Next  in  value  are  Manilla  cigars,  from  the  island  of  Lu- 
zon, one  of  the  Philippines.    Much  also  depends  upon  the  soil,  method 
of  culture,  kind  of  manure,  manner  of  preparation,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of 
which  influence  its  quality ;  but  to  give  it  full  perfection  a  long,  warm 
summer  is  required.     We  think  that  Texas  has  a  soil  and  climate 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  a  superior  article.     Nearly  forty  spe-  • 
cies  of  tobacco  have  been  described  by  botanists  (we  do  not  know 
the  exact  number),  some  of  which  are  natives  of  this  State,  there 
being  one  which  is  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  large  leaf, 
common  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  at  Austin.     The  Virginia  to- 
bacco {Nicotiana  tohacum)  is  that  in  common  cultivation  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Cuba.     The  amount  grown  in  the  United  States  in 
1860  was  429,390,771  lbs.     The  average  is  said  to  be  not  far  from 
800  lbs.  per  acre.     The  use  of  tobacco  is  more  universal  among 
mankind  than  any  other  vegetable,  and  next  to  salt  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  article  most  generally  used  by  the  human  race.     In 
almost  every  country  on  the  globe  it  is  smoked,  chewed,  or  used  as 
a  snuff;      It  is  grown  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South 
America.     The  IJnited  States  produces  more  than  any  one  nation, 
say  about  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  amount  grown  ;  and  Amer- 
ican tobacco  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  European  market. 
In  England  the  price  of  the  different  kinds  ranges  about  as  follows: 
Canada  4d.  a  lb.,  Kentucky  6d.  a  lb.,  Virginia  7d.  a  lb.,  Maryland, 
9d.  a  lb.,  St.  Domingo  8d.  a  lb.,  Turkey,  9d.  a  lb.,  Columbian  lOd. 
a  lb.,  Cuba  Is.  6d.  a  lb.,  Havana  3s.  6d.  a  lb. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  planters  of  Texas  to  the 
above,  because  we  know  that  the  culture  is  very  remunerating, 
as  there  are  many  farmers  at  the  North  who  have  in  some  in- 
stances realized  more  than  fifty  dollars  per  acre  above  all  ex- 
penses incurred  up  to  the  time  of  sale.  We  certainly  have  a  soil 
equal  to  the  tobacco  lands  of  the  North,  and  a  climate  better 
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fiuited  to  the  growth  of  a  superior  article.  Tobacco  is  known  to 
be  an  exhausting  crop  to  the  soil.  It  is  composed  of  about  one- 
fourth  inorganic  or  mineral  matter,  which  is  derived  from  the 
soil ;  hence  if  we  grow  one  ton  of.  tobacco,  when  we  take  it  from 
the  ground,  we  also  convey  away  about  five  hundred  pounds  of 
that  portion  of  the  soil  best  relished  by  the  plant,  for  plants,  like 
animals,  thrive  best  on  nourishing  food,  and  also  like  animals  they 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes.  W  hat  is  wholesome  food  for  one 
is  unwholesome  for  another.  Hence  a  rotation  of  crops  and  a 
varied  agriculture  well  managed  always  proves  the  most  profita- 
ble, and  least  e^chausting  to  the  soil. 

We  are  confident  that  tobacco  (by  manuring  and  pursuing  a 
proper  system  of  rotation  of  crops)  can  be  grown  without  ex- 
hausting the  soil,  and  also  give  good  profits  in  this  State. 

The  crop  of  cotton  of  this  State,  in  the  years  1859  and  '60,  was 
short,  on  account  of  the  drought ;  hence  only  406,100  bales  are 
reported  in  1860  as  the  entire  yield.  Mississippi  had  th&  most, 
viz:  1,195,099;  Alabama,  997,978  bales;  Georgia,  791,840; 
Louisiana,  722/218 ;  and  the  total  amount  'in  the  United  States 
was  5,196,844  bales.  The  bales  are  supposed  to  average  about 
400  pounds  each.  J.  DeCordova  estimated  the  average  weight 
of  an  American  bale  of  cotton  to  be  475  pounds,  which  we  think 
is  too  high;  that  of  the  East  Indian  487  pounds;  Egyptian  313 
pounds;  Brazilian  182 pounds;  West  Indian  175  pounds.  Texas, 
m  1860,  ranked  as  the  fifth  State  in  the  amount  of  cotton ;  and 
as  there  are  large  areas  of  unimproved  land  here,  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  she  will  be  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  largest, 
cotton  grower  in  the  Union.  The  cotton  lands  on  the  lower  Co- 
lorado and  Brazos  rivers  are  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States 
for  fertility,  amount  of  yield  per  acre.  Taking  every  thing  into 
account,  they  are  the  most  valuable  cotton  lands  in  the  country, 
not  being  subject  to  overflow,  like  those  on  the  Mississippi  and 
upper  Red  Kiver,  and  hence  they  are  not  liable  to  malignant 
fevers,  prevalent  on  those  rivers,  arising  from  malaria.  Sea 
breezes  from  the  Gulf  moderate  the  heats  of  summer,  and  there 
are  few  cotton  sections  as  healthy  as  those  of  Southern  Texas. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  alluvium,  abounding  in  vegetable  matter,  con- 
taining enough  alumina  to  render  it  sufficiently  tenacious  to  hold 
moisture ;  the  silicia  lime,  and  other  constituents,  finely  pulver- 
ized, to  be  easily  imbibed  and  digested  to  the  plant.  Sufficient 
importance  is  not  generally  given  by  agriculturists  to  this  matter. 
We  know  that  men  and  the  inferior  animals  obtain  the  most  nu- 
triment from  a  given  quantity  of  food  when  it  is  ground  fine, 
flxperiments  prove  that  the  different  grains  ground  affi:>rd  more 
nourishment  to  stock  than  if  fed  whole ;  so  also  do  men  enjoy 
better  health  and  receive  more  strength  from  food  when  it  is  well 
masticated.  So  with  plants ;  they  grow  better  in  a  well  pulver- 
ized soil,  provided  that  soil  contains  their  proper  food  in  suitable 
proportions.     Chemical  analysis  of  soils  proves  this.     The  lands 
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on  the  lower  Sciota  River  in  Ohio,  remarkable  for  their  largo 
growth  of  com,  of  which  good  crops  have  been  raised  in  succes- 
sion yearly  on  the  same  land  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  diminution  in  amount,  per  acre,  are  identical,  or  have  al- 
most exactly  the  same  ingredients  as  some  of  the  sandy,  barren 
soils  of  New  England ;  the  difference  being  that  in  the  former  the 
silex  is  a  very  fine  sand,  and  in  the  latter  very  coarse,  so  coarse  that 
the  plant  cannot  eat  it  or  digest  it.  This  fact  is  what  renders  the 
deltas  of  all  large  rivers  so  fertile,  because  they  are  river  deposits, 
and  the  waters  of  these  rivers,  in  their  long  course,  only  retain  the 
finer  particles  of  matter  in  solution,  until  they  near  their  journey's 
end,  where  they  are  deposited. 

We  think  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  ginned  cotton  in  Fort 
Bend,  Brazoria  and  Matagorda  counties  is  about  600  pounds.  When 
we  were  in  those  counties,  some  planters  told  us  it  was  a  bale  and  a 
half  per  acre,  and  that  three  bales  per  acre  was  not  an  uncommon 
yield.  In  one  instance  an  average  of^  over  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  of  ginned  cotton  was  obtained  from  five  acres.  All  agreed 
that  the  hands  could  cultivate  more  than  they  could  pick  out  The 
cotton  hands  in  the  Northern  counties  of  this  State  will  probably 
average  no  more  than  a  bale  (450  lbs.)  per  acre.  Those  on  the 
upper  Red  River,  near  Shreveport,  in  Louisiana,  are  said  to  average 
about  500  pounds  per  acre — that  is,  on  the  bottom  lands,  along  the 
river ;  but  they  are  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  overflow.  The  best 
cotton  lands  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the 'Yazoo  and  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  only  average  about  450  pounds  of  picked  cotton 
per  acre.  We  allude  to  this  to  show  that  Texas  has  the  best  and 
most  valuable  cotton  lands  in  the  entire  South. 

The  long  staple,  or  sea  island  cotton,  has  been  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  this  State,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  amount.  A  Mr. 
Lea,  living  near  Gonzales,  told  us  that  he  raised  it,  and  considered 
it  more  profitable  than  any  other  crop,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
per  pound,  and  the  comparatively  little  expense  of  conveying  it  to 
a  market  at  Lavaca  or  Indianola.  In  the  winter  of  1858  and  '59, 
the  writer  was  in  that  portion  of  South  Carolina  (on  the  Santee,) 
where  this  cotton  is  raised,  and  as  near  as  he  could  ascertain,  the 
average  there  was  less  than  100  pounds  per  acre;  to  obtain  which, 
good  culture  and  manuring  were  necessary.  This  cotton  will  grow 
inland,  as  far  as  the  sea  breezes  extend.  On  the  sea  islands  of  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  manure  most  valued  for 
the  cotton  lands  is  the  sea  weed,  there  thrown  in  heaps  on  shore  by 
the  waves. 

The  yield  of  cane  sugar  in  Texas,  as  given  by  the  census  for 
1860,  was  only  590  hogsheads,  of  1000  pounds  each.  The  census 
being  made  in  1860,  of  course  gives  the  amount  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  an  early  frost,  such  as  had  never  before  been  known 
since  the  culture  of  sugar  began,  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  crop. 
In  1849  Texas  gave  a  yield  of  7,351,  hogsheads,  being  only  second 
to  Louisiana,  the  largest  producer  of  cane  sugar.     Louisiana's  crop 
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for  1859  was  297,816  hotheads.  The  writer  spent  a  few  days  io 
January,  1860^  with  the  Hon.  Greenville  McNeil,  at  EllersUe,  in 
Brazoria  county^  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  nmDaging  sugar 
planters  in  Texas.  He  has  from  600  to  700  acres  in  cane^  which 
has  to  be  planted  anew  once  in  three  years ;  but  to  equalise  the  work, 
one-third  of  the  ground  is  replanted  each  year»  The  planting  be- 
gins from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  January,  with  joints  of  cane ; 
for  this  plant  never  matures  its  seed  either  in  the  United  States  or 
Cuba.  He  plants  in  drills  seven  feet  apart ;  but  in  Louisiana,  the 
distance  between  the  rows  is  often  less  by  one  or  two  feet.  There, 
also,  a  hogshead  of  1000  pounds  is  considered  a  good  yield  per  acre  ; 
but  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  hogsheads  are  occasionally  made»  In 
Brazoria  eounty,  two  hogsheads  of  1200  pounds  each  have  been 
made  from  one  acre  in  one  season,  the  average  in  good  seasons  being 
from  1200  pounds  to  1500  pounds  per  acre.  The  eane  is  worked 
with  the  plow  until  the  last  of  July,  when  its  tops  meet  and  shade 
the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  ;  then  the  crop  is 
"  laid  by."  The  grinding  of  cane  begins  from  the  10th  to  the  20th 
of  November,  and  lasts  until  it  is  time  to  plow  for  a  new  crop. 
The  molasses  is  considered  as  generally  sufhcient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation.  Some  suppose  that  the  increased  culture  of 
the  sorghum  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  will  render  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  cane  unprofitable,  and  cause  many  sugar  planters  to 
turn  their  attention  to  other  products.  It  is  true  that  the  sorghum 
furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  sweet  for  the  country  in  molasses  and 
syrups,  but  three  pounds  of  cane  sosar  are  said  to  have  nearly  as 
much  sweetness  as  five  pounds  of  sor^um  sugar.  However,  as  yet, 
we  believe,  no  sufficiently  economical  method  (to  bring  it  into  gen- 
eral use)  has  been  discovered,  of  converting  sorghum  molasses  into 
sugar,  nor  does  it  seem  passible  to  make  as  palatable  a  syrup  or  sugar 
of  it  as  that  made  from  the  cane.  The  increase  of  population,  the 
increased  consum]>tion  of  sugars,  and  the  limited  quantity  of  lands 
in  the  United  States  on  which  the  eai>e  can  be  grown,  we  think  will 
make  its  culture  as  profitable  for  years  to  come  as  it  has  been  years 
past.  The  entire  product  of  the  ITniLed  States  in  1860,  was  302,205 
hogsheads,  most  of  which  was  made  in  Louisiana.  The  amount  of 
cane  molasses  made  by  Texas  in  1859  was  388,937  gallons,  which,, 
like  the  sugar,  and  from  the  same  cause,  is  less  than  the  quantity 
usually  made  in  this  State. 

Irish  potatoes  grow  well  in  almost  every  section,  but  in  the  south- 
ern portions  of  the  State  seed  from  the  north  is  usually  planted  in 
February,  which  brings  new  potatoes  in  May.  According  to  census 
report  of  1860  we  raised  168,937  bushels.  We  also  grow  peas^ 
beans,  squashes,  tonuitoes,  cucumbers,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  okra, 
cabbage  and  other  vegetables,  and  as  good  watermelons  as  can  be 
produced  elsewhere. 

The  value  of  the  orchard  products  of  this  State  in  1860  were 
146,802,  while  in  1850  they  were  only  $12,505.  This  shows  that 
we  have  had  a  large  and  increased  attention  given  to  fruit  culture^ 
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yet  it  is  very  little  compared  to  what  Texas  can  be  made  to  do  in 
the  fruit  business.  Apples  grow  well,  and  bear  excellent  fruit  in 
all  the  northern  and  northwestern  counties,  and  when  experiment 
and  time  shall  demonstrate  what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  that 
region,  improvements  will  be  made,  and  the  best  kinds  grown  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  to  supply  the  immediate  home  and  entire  State 
•market.  Peaches  thrive  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State;  even 
the  choice  northern  kinds  do  well  here.  By  a  proper  selection  of 
different  varieties,  earljr,  intermediate  and  late,  we  can  have  this 
delicious  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin  from  the  last  of  June  until 
in  October,  and  by  the  method  of  canning,  the  entire  year.  The 
self-sealing  can  requires  but  little  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  same  cans  can  be  used  during  a  succession  of  years. 
Instead  of  bringing  canned  fruit  from  the  New  York  market,  we 
should  have  a  surplus  to  send  there.  When  we  have  this  surplus 
we  shall  have  increased  our  home  comforts,  besides  having  an  addi- 
tional souice  of  wealth.  Fine  nectarines  are  raised  at  Austin.  Texas 
seems  well  suited  to  the  plum,  fur  we  have  more  native  species  than 
any  other  State.  In  some  portions  of  Eastern  Texas  the  common 
northern  species  (Prunus  Americana),  grows  with  little  difference  in 
size  and  appearance  from  the  northern  tree. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Austin  we  have  Prunus  Umbellata,  which  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  in  trunk  and  branches,  but  is 
different  in  leaves  and  fruit ;  the  latter  being  round,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  deep  purple,  or  black,  when  ripe,  and  very 
variable  in  taste ;  oflen  very  sour  and  astringent,  and  sometimes  of 
an  agreeable  acid.  It  ripens  its  fruit  in  July  and  August.  This 
plum  grows  also  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  slow.  The  "  Chickasaw  Plum"  (Prunus' chicasa),  is 
both  indigenous,  and  cultivated  in  this  State.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  8  to  10  feet,  branching  oflen,  bush-like  from  near  its  base, 
and  bears  profusely,  the  fruit  ripening  from  the  last  of  May  to  the 
first  of  July.  We  have  measured  specimens  at  Austin  which  were 
a  little  more  than  an  inch  and  quarter  in  diameter ;  juicy,  sweet  and 
good  to  eat,  whether  cooked  or  uncooked.  They  sold  readily  in  the 
Austin  market  at  25cts.,  specie,  per  quart.  Li  the  upper  central 
counties  of  Texas  is  a  shrubby  plum,  4  to  8  feet  high  (Prunus  rivu- 
laris),  growing  on  the  banks  of  streams ;  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  common  wild  cherry  (Cerasus  serrotina),  and  its  fruit  is  about 
half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  diameter.  It  is  acid,  and  somewhat 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  is  cultivated  to  some  extent ;  it  ripens 
its  fruit  in  July,  and  bears  well.  Prunus  minutiflora  grows  in 
Washington  county,  and  in  the  counties  further  west  of  it,  as  £ar  as 
San  Antonio.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  growing  in  clumps  from  2  to  8 
feet  high,  and  has  a  small  tomentose,  peach-shaped  fruit,  about' half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  said,  when  ripe,  to  be  sweet  to  the 
taste,  but  to  have  little  pulp.  The  plum  tree  here  has  few  diseases, 
and  in  this  portion  of  the  State  (Austin),  we  have  seen  no  black 
knots,  or  plum  curculios,  those  destroyers  of  northern  trcps  and 
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fruit.  The  cultivation  of  some  of  the  best  northern  varieties  of 
plum  promises  to  prove  very  successful  here,  only  be  careful,  and 
let  them  be  grown  from  the  seed,  or  small  healthy  stocks  be  im- 
ported. The  apricot,  which  rarely  succeeds  in  ripening  its  fruit  at 
the  north,  on  account  of  the  curculio,  should  it  do  well  here,  would 
prove  very  profitable ;  and  as  it  is  very  similar  to  the  peach  and 
plum,  we  can  sec  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  a  decided  success  • 
in  this  portion  of  Texas. 

We  have  two  native  cherries,  the  Cerasus  serotina,  which  is  the 
common  black  cherry,  growing  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  and  the  Cerasus  Caroliniana,  called  in  some  of  the 
older  cotton  States  "  Mock  orange,"  and  in  some  parts  of  Texas, 
the  wild  peach.  It  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  growing  on  rich  bot- 
tom land,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  for  ornament  in  the  cotton 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  forms  a  fine  ornamental 
hedee,  and  can  be  pruned  into  various  shapes.  Its  fruit  is  not 
edible. 

Texas  has  two  native  mulberries:  Morus  rubra,  common  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  also  common  here.  In 
Western  Texas  there  is  the  Morus  microphilla,  or  the  small-leaved 
mulberry,  common  on  limestone  hills,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  15  to  25  feet ;  it  has  a  black,  acid  fruit,  about  the  same 
size  as  the  last  species ;  it  is  ripe  the  last  of  May ;  and,  having 
been  recently  discovered  by  the  author, it  is  not  included  inour 
botanies. 

Texas  has  one  native  blackberry  (Rubus  trivicUs),  common  in 
nearly  every  section.  It  bears  very  good  fruit,  is  cultivated  by 
some,  and  ought  to  be  by  others,  because  its  fruit  improves  in 
flavor,  and  it  also  bears  more  abundantly  when  cultivated  ;  it 
trails,  and  needs  support,  and  when  thus  treated  well  repays  the 
trouble. 

We  have  two  indigenous  persimmons,  one  of  which  is  common 
as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania ;  the  other  is  the  Mexican  persim- 
mon (Dyaspyrus  Mexicana)  found  in  most  of  the  limestone  bluffs 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  It  has  a  smooth  bark,  small 
lance,  ovate  leaf,  and  fruit  1  to  1^  inches  in  diameter,  which 
is  black,  or  purplish  black,  when  ripe,  in  August.  It  is  sweet, 
and  relished  by  some,  and  by  others  disliked. 

The  strawberry  has  been  cultivated,  and,  with  proper  care,  suc- 
ceeds very  well ;  but  it  needs  irrigating  during  long  droughts.  It 
is  indigenous,  and  thrives  well  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  rain  for  its  wants.  Figs  are  grown  in 
nearly  every  garden,  and  bear  abundantly ;  but  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient attention  given  in  Texas,  or  in  the  other  Southern  States, 
•to  the  best  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  are  very  numerous  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  I^  ruit  Catalogue,  89 
sorts  are  enumerated.  Most  of  the  dried  figs  of  commerce  are 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  Choice  figs  are  raised  about  Mar- 
seilles, in  France,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  open  sit- 
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uations  near  the  sea.  The  ground  is  trenched  2  to  3  feet  deep, 
and  richly  manured,  and  the  trees  planted  in  squares,  12  to  15  feet 
distant  from  each  other.  The  trees  are  kept  as  low  bushes,  and 
never  allowed  to  attain  more  than  3  or  4  years'  growth.  Thbse 
intended  for  drying  are  permitted  to  remain  on  the  tree  until 
they  are  dead  ripe,  when  a  drop  of  sweet  liquid  hangs  from  the 
eye.  Fowls  are  said  to  be  fond  of  6gs,  and  in  some  parts  of 
France  and  the  Isles  of  Greece,  where  they  are  abundant,  they 
are  fed  to  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  all  of  which  are  said  to  thrive 
on  them.  Many  places  on  the  Gulf,  in  this  State,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  this  fruit.  There  is  another  fruit  growing  in 
the  south  of  Europe  which  oueht  to  be  introduced  into  Texas — 
the  olive,  of  which  we  saw  a  fine  tree  growing  in  a  garden  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  also  had  the  pleasure  of  eating 
some  of  its  fruit.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  tree  would 
thrive  here. 

A  few  days  ago,  (July  3d,  '(56,)  we  received  a  letter  from  a 
French  gentleman  in  Paris,  France,  inquiring  about  Texas,  and 
what  Frenchmen  could  do  here ;  as,  on  account  of  the  impending 
war  in  Europe,  many  wished  to  come  to  America.  We  stated,  in 
reply,  among  other  things,  that  they  could  raise  fruit ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding,  they  can  also  grow  grapes,  for  which 
this  State  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  tnere  being  at  least  seven 
species  indigenous  here,  besides  others  from  abroad  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  of  these,  the  mustang  grape  (Yitis  mustangensis)  is  the 
most  widely  diffused  and  the  most  abundant.  It  grows  through- 
out most  of  the  State,  excepting  some  parts  of  Eastern  Texas, 
and  perhaps  a  part  of  Northwestern  Texas ;  it  attains  a  large 
size,  sometimes  almost  completely  overspreading  the  largest  trees, 
and  is  readily  known  by  its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green 
above  and  white  and  tormentose  beneath ;  besides,  its  fruit  has 
very  distinctive  characters — it  has  a  large  black  fruit,  sometimes 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  clusters  of  a  moderate  size ;  it  is 
little  esteemed  for  eating,  on  account  of  an  acid  juice  in  the  inner 
cuticle  of  the  skin,  which,  if  swallowed,  gives  a  burning  pain  in 
the  throat ;  still,  the  pulp  is  quite  palatable  and  wholesome,  if 
squeezed  out  and  eaten  without  the  skin.  It  makes  what  we 
think  to  be  an  excellent  red  wine,  which,  by  age,  attains  strength 
and  flavor. 

The  Lincecum  grape  (Vitis  Lincecumii)  grows  in  Eastern 
Texas  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State, 
in  post-oak  openings,  whence  it  is  often  called  the  "post-oak 
grape."  It  is  of  low  habit  and  slender  form,  growing  in  clumps 
or  climbing  over  small  trees  and  bushes  to  the  height  of  from 
4  to  10  feet.  It  has  larger  leaves  than  any  other  species  of 
American  grape,  and  has  large  clusters  of  thin-skinned,  purple 
berries,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
are  juicy  and  of  a  pleasant  acid  taste.  Fruit  ripens  the  last  of 
June  and  the  first  of  July.    It  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  being 
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oertamly  good  for  table  use;  and  it  ought  to  be  tested  as  a  wine 
grape. 

The  mountain  grape  (Vitis  Monticola)  is  of  similar  habit  to  the 
last,  being  seldom  more  than  10  feet  high.  It  has  small  cordate 
leaves,  of  a  pale  green  color,  which  are  smooth  above  and  more 
or  less  pubescent  oeneath,  especially  along  the  nerves.  Its  clusters 
are  rather  densely  fruited  with  white  or  amber-colored  berries, 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  thin  skinned, 
which  are  ripe  in  July  and  August.  It  is  said  to  be  sweet  tasted 
and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavor.  It  is  sparingly  cultivated,  being 
as  yet  little  known.  Specimens  of  it,  with  unripe  fruit,  are  in  the 
collection  at  the  geological  rooms,  and  they  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Winter  grape,  from  which  it  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  fruit  and  difference  in  time  of  ripening,  its  smaller  leaves 
and  its  smaller  size  throughout 

Mr.  Lindheimer,  a  well-known  German  botanist  of  New  Braun- 
fela,  who  has  done  much  to  elucidate  the  botany  of  Texas,  and 
who  first  brought  the  next  species  into  notice,  also  first  called  our 
attention  to  this  grape,  which,  with  the  two  preceding  species, 
we  first  described  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  for  1861. 

Mr.  Durand,  a  French  botanist,  in  describing  the  mustang 
grape,  in  1862,  gives  it  the  name  of  "  Vitis  candicans,"  supposing 
it  had  previously  been  dsscribed  by  Dr.  Engleman  under  that 
name.  This  is  a  mistake.  Dr.  Englemann  never  published  any 
description  of  the  mustang  grape,  nor  was  any  botanical  descrip- 
tion ever  published  of  it  previous  to  ours  in"!  861. 

The  Rock  grape  (V.  rupestris)  grows  along  the  borders  of 
rocky  streams  in  Northwestern  Texas.  .  Its  leaves  are  small, 
smooth  and  shining,  above  and  below,  of  a  deep  green,  and 
coarsely  toothed.  Its  branches  are  rather  stiff  and  erect,  three 
to  four  feet  high,  seldom  trailing,  but  often  growing  like  raspber- 
ries and  blackberries,  in  thick  clusters  of  nearly  vertical  stems. 
It  has  small  clusters  of  densely  placed  black  berries,  about  one- 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  fruit  is  said  to  be  thin  skinned, 
slightly  acid  and  good.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  musca- 
dine grape.  The  other  grapes  growing  wild  in  Texas,  being  also 
found  in  many  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  well 
known. 

The  Winter  grape  (V.  cordifolia)  is  common  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Texas,  and  is,  next  to  the  mustang,  the  most  widely 
diffused. 

The  Muscadine,  or  Bullace  grape  (V.  vulpina),  is  confined  to 
ijofi  southern  and  southeastern  counties,  extending  in  Central* 
Texas  as  far  aorth  as  Washington  county.  It  is  called  Scupper- 
nong  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  much  cul- 
tiva^  for  making  wine. 

The  returns  of  wine  made  in  this  State  in  1859  are  13,946 
gallons,  most  of  whidli,  we  suppose,  was  made  from  the  mustang 
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grape,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  gallons  made  from  the  El  Paso 
grape,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Ohio  made  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  number  of  gallons — 562,640,  and  California  next,  viz : 
494,516  gallons.  The  total  amount  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  1,850,819  gallons,  while  in  1850  it  was  only  218,023,  which 
is  less  than  half  the  amount  now  made  in  the  single  State  of  CaU- 
fomia,  which  has  a"  climate  similar  to  that  in  Central  and  Western 
Texas  in  the  dry  region.  The  growth  of  the  grape  proves  so 
profitable  that  it  is  now  receiving  general  attention  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  other  Northern  States,  where  poor  side-hill  lands  suit- 
ed to  the  grape  were  sold  last  season  at  $200  per  acre,  without 
buildings  and  under  poor  fence ;  and  lands  with  bearing  vines 
were  valued  at  $1,000  per  acre.  We  saw  five  acres  of  grapes  at 
Naples,  in  Ontario  county,  Western  New  York,  last  September, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  sold  on  the  vines  at  $3,000,  the  buyer 
being  at  the  expense  of  picking.  This  was  on  a  gravelly  side-hill, 
and  the  vines  had  received  no  manure,  which  a  few  years  since 
was  considered  so  essential  to  their  .cultivation  in  that  section. 
There  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  the  business,  for  we  now  annu- 
ally import  millions  of  gallons  of  wine  from  Europe,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  impure  and  adulterated — at  leasts  every  body 
seems  to  think  so — hence  good  American  wines  command  the 
highest  price  in  the  markets  of  our  Northern  cities,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  champagne  and  some  other  choice  kinds.  A 
loamy  clay  soil,  in  a  limestone  section,  is  the  best  soil  for  the 
vine,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  best  Ohio  wine  makers, 
where  the  Catawba  is  the  principal  grape  cultivated.  Hill-sides 
and  gentle  slopes  are  preferred,  because  on  such  soils  underd  rain- 
ing is  unnecessary.  Such  places  and  soils  are  also  preferred  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  Isabella  takes  the  place  of  the 
Catawba  as  a  wine  grftpe.  Grapes  which  have  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  require  sugar  or  alcoholic  spirit 
to  be  added  to  the  wine  made  from  them,  in  order  to  have  it  good, 
and  even  grow  better  by  age.  v 

Below  we  give  the  analysis  of  some  American  grapes  made  by 
Charles  F.  Jackson.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  include  all  spe- 
cies of  the  grapes  of  Texas  in  the  list : 

Juice  per  a^^^^n^  Per  cent.  ^^,^ 

lh.,flSid  fP^;  saccharine  2,^  Alcohol, 

ounces.  «™^*^  matter,  ^""f^' 

Catawba 11         1.0751  17.5  21.8  10.65 

Isabella Hi        1.0640  16  14.7  7.03 

Pox  grape  (Vitislabrusca)..        12  1.0510  18  16  7.6 

Vitls  8B8tavali8 Hi  1.0680  18  8.97  4.48 

Winter  grape  (V.  cordifolia)        lOi  1.0860  9  6.2  8.1 

Scuppemong  (v.  vulpina) . .          8  1.0480  12  9.8  49 

Clinton 11          1.0880  22  20.6  10.26 

Concord 12         1.0550  18.5  17.8  5.9 

It  is  customary  to  add  a  certain  proportion  of  water  and  sugar 
to  the  grape  juice,  to  overcome  the  acids  and  render  the  wine 
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more  agreeable.  The  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  gradu- 
ally precipitates  part  of  Vie  tartaric  acid  as  bi-tartrate  of  pota^sa, 
or  cream  of  tartar.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Ameri- 
can grapes  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  portion  of  tartaric  acid  to 
make  wines  equal  to  those  of  Europe,  but  chemical  analysis 
proves  the  contrary,  and  also  shows  us  that  if  there  be  any  lack 
of  this  ingredient,  it  can  be  supplied  by  adding  cream  of  tartar. 
Tartaric  acid  is  peculiar  to  grapes,  giving  them  their  sourness  or 
acidity.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  extracted  from  the  tartar  or 
crust  deposited  on  the  sides  of  casks  or  bottles  of  old  wine,  and 
this  is  why  wines  lose  a  portion  of  their  acidity,  and  improve  by 
age  in  taste  and  flavor.  This  odor  arises  from  a  substance  called 
oenanthic  ether,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  juice  .of  the  grape 
previous  to  its  fermentation,  but  of  which  it  is  a  product.  It 
only  exists  in  a  very  small  quantity  in  grape  wines,  and,  joined 
with  oth^r  fragrant  substances,  found  in  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity in  them,  is  the  cause  of  their  peculiar  scent  or  bouquety  so  well 
known  to  good  judges  of  wine. 

Aided  by  chemistry  and  experiments,  the  wine  makers  of  Ger- 
many and  France  have  recently  made  great  improvements  in 
their  business.  The  following  proportions  in  1,000  pounds  of 
grape  juice  are  adopted  as  a  standard  in  those  countries  as  form- 
mg  the  best  wines : 

Sugar .* 240  pounds. 

Free  acids 6  pounds. 

Water 754  pounds. 

Total 1,000  pounds. 

That  is,  the  analysis  of  the  best  wine-making  grapes  affords 
about  these  proportions.  To  ascertain  the  actual  proportions  of 
sugar  and  acids  in  the  must  or  grape  juice,  they  have  two  instru- 
ments— ^a  must  scale  and  an  acidimeter — and  if  the  juice  does  not 
contain  the  proper  quantity  of  sugar  or  acid  it  is  added.  For 
making  wine  grape  sugar  is  the  best,  but  if  this  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  best  white  cane  sugar  should  be  used.  We  suggest 
that  some  of  our  Texan  wine  makers  try  the  experiment  of  sub- 
stituting sorghum  molasses  for  cane  sugar  on  a  limited  scale  in 
the  manufacture  of  wine. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  grapes  and  fruit  culture,  be- 
cause we  think  it  will  soon  become  a  leading  business  of  many 
people  in  this  State,  for  as  great  profits  can  be  realized  in  this 
business  on  a  few  acres  as  on  many,  with  the  continual  expense 
of  many  servants  incidental  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, or  the  different  grains.  The  culture  of  fruit  gives  pleasure 
to  the  eye  and  heidth  to  the  body.  The  blossoms,  the  growing 
and  the  ripe  fruit,  delight  the  sight  and  afford  a  wholesome  food  ; 
and,  if  well  pursued  as  a  business,  the  surplus  sold  forms  a  good 
income. 
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ART.  VIII.~DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

1.— COTTON  AND  THE  CX)TTON  TRADE. 

Our  predictions  as  to  the  course  of  prices,  first  annoonced  in  April  last, 
and  repeated  since  then  in  each  saccessive  number  of  the  Rbview,  are,  we 
are  sorrj  to  sa^,  now  being  realized.  The  quotations  now  current  for  mid- 
dling uplands—say  19c.  to  20c.  in  New  York,  and  8  l-8d.  to  8id.  in  Liver- 
pool— will  not,  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  labor  element  in  the 
South,  the  burthen  of  the  cotton  tax,  and  the  countless  drawbacks  which  have 
assfdled  the  planter  at  every  turn,  defray  the  first  cost  of  production.  In 
&ct,  we  have  the  strongest  assurances,  from  intelligent,  experienced  and 
reliable  sources,  that,  in  the  event  of  prices  ruling  throughout  the  season 
as  low  as  they  are  now,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  most  prosperous  cotton 
plantation  will  show  a  most  grievous  loss. 

The  prospect  of  a  large  yield  of  the  staple  throughout  the  entire  cotton- 
growing  region,  so  fiattering  in  the  early  summer  months,  has  not  been 
uniformly  realized,  and  estimates  of  the  growing  crop,  which  in  July  were 
fixed  at  fully  8,000,000  bales,  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time— as 
some  new  difficulty  or  fresh  disaster  supervened — ^and  the  best  informed 
merchants  and  commercial  writers  now  agree  upon  two  and  a  quarter  to 
two  and  a  half  millions  as  the  probable  yield,  with  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
smaller  figures.  In  addition  to  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  worm,  and 
the  continued  rains  in  August  and  September,  our  planters  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  an  evil  which  they  are  powerless  to  remedy.  We  allude  to  the 
loss  of  time  inddental  to  the  political  agitation  among  the  freedmen»  which 
the  radical  leaders  will  not  suffer  to  subside  until  radical  ends  and  aims  are 
accomplished.  What  with  registration,  public  meetings,  loyal  leagues, 
conventions  and  elections,  opportunities  are  constantly  recurring  which 
enable  the  freedmen  to  gratify  their  natural  indolence ;  and  the  planter 
sees  his  fields  deserted,  and  the  scanty  product  of  months  of  hard  labor  and 
heavy  expenditure  dropping  from  the  stalk  and  rotting  in  the  trenches  for 
want  of  pickers.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  ruin  entailed  upon  the  South  by 
the  sudden  initiation  of  its  laboring  masses  into  the  mysteries  bf  politics. 
Ignorant  and  vain,  the  f^eedman  fancies  the  right  of  suffrage  to  be  a  sort  of 
magic  bridge,  arching,  in  a  single  curve,  the  broad  gulf  that  separated  him 
from  the  social  status  and  privileges  of  his  former  master.  In  this  conceit — 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  unprincipled  swarm  of  office-holders  who 
are  fattening  in  the  South  on  the  fruits  of  radical  legislation — ^they  have 
become  utterly  demoralized,  impatient  of  restraint,  idle,  thriftless,  thievish 
and  drunken ;  and  the  fature  is  red  with  omens  of  incendiarism  and  mur- 
der, when  the  hopes  and  dreams  excited  by  bad  white  men  shall  have  been 
exploded. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  exchanges,  after  depicting  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Southwestern  States,  thus  alludes  to  the  evil  we  are  speaking  o£  He 
says: 

But  the  real  and  true  army  worm,  that  will  prove  most  destructive  to  the 
planter  this  season,  are  a  lot  of  incapable,  low  and  narrow-minded  bureau 
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agents,  that  are  constantly  interfering  with  the  negroes  and  preventing 
them  from  working.  And  these  incapable  satraps  are  more  damaging  to 
the  country  than  tul  the  attacks  of  the  worm  could  possibly  amount  to. 
Kept  at  an  enormous  expense,  these  parties,  through  their  ignorance  and 
malioe,  are  overrunning  and  destroying  everything,  and  every  prestige  of 
the  principles  of  labor  in  the  South. 

Additional  evidence  as  to  the  increasing  immorality  and  worthlessnesq  of 
the  freedmen,  and  with  regard  to  the  hazardous  condition  of  society  in  the 
South,  is  furnished  in  a  letter  from  Hilton  Head,  writtea  by  a  Northern 
man  to  the  Baltimore  Ghutette,  from  which  we  make  some  extracts : 

It  only  requires  a  visit  to  these  islands  to  make  a  thorough  pro-slavery 
man  of  the  rankest  Abolitionist.  Now  that  picking  has  commenced,  the 
hands  have  to  be  watched  night  and  day  ;  and,  with  all  that  can  be  done, 
they  will  steal  a  great  deal.  They  seU  whatever  they  steal  to  a  few  white 
men  here,  who  have  a  bad  influence  upon  them,  and  corrupt  them  for  gain 
and  in  hopes  of  getting  their  votes.  The  negroes  have  beien  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  land  is  to  be  given  them,  and  if  the  military  were  not  within 
reach,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  kept  even  in  that  little  subjec- 
tion in  which  they  are. 

They  are  the  most  idle,  worthless,  filthy  and  sullen  set  of  creatures  I  ever 
saw.  They  quarrel  aU  day,  and  when  night  comes  they  keep  their  eternal 
fiddle  going  till  a  late  hour,  and  dance  the  double  shuffle  and  hoe-down  to 
its  music. 

They  have  ruined  many  Southern  planters  who  had  but  little  capital  and 
endeavored  to  work  their  plantations  on  shares.  In  almost  every  case  the 
negroes  got  short  of  provisions,  frx>m  extravagance  and  carelessness,  and 
abandon^  their  crops  to  find  money  elsewhere.  The  moment  they  earn 
enough  to  feed  themselves  for  a  few  days,  they  quit,  and  wander  about  or 
lie  down  and  sleep.  Our  com  crop,  fifty  acres,  was  entirely  lost  for  want  of 
labor. 

We  notice  that  the  question  of  repealing  the  cotton  tax  is  being  agitated 
in  business  circles  North,  ^d  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Ck>ngree8 
will  be  called  on  early  in  the  approaching  session  of  that  body,  to  undo  this 
mischievous  and  spiteful  piece  of  foUy.  The  Association  of  Cotton  and 
Woollen  Goods  Manufokcturers,  of  Philadelphia,  have  had  the  matter  before 
them,  and,  after  much  discussion,  decided  that  a  tax  on  the  raw  material 
was  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer. 
It  was  shown  that  very  little  benefit  had  been  derived  from  the  impost  of 
fifty  per  cent,  on  foreign  cotton  fabrics,  the  protection  thus  a£R>rded  being 
neutralized  by  the  tax  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  levied  upon  manufacturers. 
Some  of  the  members  called  attention  to  the  fSact  that  the  government 
receives  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  tax  of  ^  per  cent,  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Estimating  the  present  crop  of  cotton  at  2,500,000  bales,  of  500 
pounds  each,  the  gross  tax  would  amount  to  $80,000,000 ;  but  it  was  dis- 
tinctly claimed  and  asserted  that,  of  this  enormous  drain  upon  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  South — already  crippled  and  otherwise  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most— ^not  over  $5,000,000  would  reach  the  vaults  of  the  government,  the 
other  $25,000,000  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  agents  employed  by  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  startling  commentary  upon  the  administrative, 
executive  and  financial  ability  of  the  party  of  great  moral  ideas. 

In  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  8d  instant,  Mr.  Matthew 
Mauiy  gave  notice  that  he  would,  at  the  next  meeting,  move  the  adoption  of 
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the  memorial  to  Congress,  which  was  rejected  by  the  chamber  last  September, 
for  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  cotton.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  present  reconstruction  policy  of  the  radicals 
must  be  materially  modified,  or,  better  still,  entirely  abrogated ;  the  Freed- 
men*s  Bureau  must  bo  abolished,  and  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital  left  to 
the  influences  of  natural  laws  in  the  South,  or  the  days  of  cotton-growing 
in  America  will  be  numbered,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  see  the  fairest  section  of  our  country — a  section  that  contributes 
two-thirds  of  all  the  exchanges  required  in  our  foreign  commerce — sacrifice, 
in  a  few  short  years,  the  fruits  of  a  hundred  years  of  civilization  knd  toil, 
and  degenerate  into  a  wilderness. 

A  very  able  and  interesting  treatise,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Cotton  Trade,  and  the  Financial  Condition  of  England/'  has 
recently  appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  The  author  follows  the  line  of  argu- 
ment which  we  have  pursued  since  our  editorial  connection  with  the  Re- 
view— namely :  that  the  cotton  trade  had,  in  t860,  attained  a  forced  and 
unhealthy  growth,  and  but  for  the  relief  afforded  by  the  interruptions  inci- 
dent to  the  American  conflict,  would  have,  some  time  in  the  past  five  years — 
very  likely  in  1861  or  '62--8uffered  a  most  disastrous  collapse.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  a  supply,  from  all  sources,  of  three  and  a  half  to  four  mil- 
lions of  bales,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  con- 
sumers dependent  upon  the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  this  supply  is 
well  assured.  India  now  sends  about  the  same  number  of  bales  to  Great 
Britain  as  we  do,  but  her  bales  are  lighter  and  her  staple,  though  much  im- 
proved, not  near  so  good.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
diversion  of  so  much  labor,  land  and  capital,  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
India,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  recent  terrible  famine  that  swept  that 
country  like  a  simoon,  and  counted  its  victims  by  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that,  owing  to  the  costs  of  transportation, 
India  could  not  grow  cotton  profitably  in  competition  with  us  before  the 
war ;  but  neither  of  these  drawbacks  afibrd  us  any  ground  for  hope  that  we 
will  recover  our  former  monopoly.  Future  famines  wiU  be  provided  against, 
and  if  not,  firom  her  teeming,  swarming,  superabundant  populations,  India 
can  soon  replace  those  that  perish.  Her  distance  from  market  is  now  coun- 
terbalanced by  our  changed  labor  system  and  the  increased  cost  of  growing 
cotton  in  America.  We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  before  ub  cm 
this  point : 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  we  shall  receive  more  cotton  this  year 
than  in  any  previous  one  ;  but  it  will  be  shown  that  for  the  future  the  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material  will  always  be  equal  to  the  demand,  however  mu<m 
may  be  required  to  feed  the  mills  of  all  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  in 
the  world.  The  fact  is  that  markets  may  be  overstocked ;  and  were  all  the 
existing  machinery  kept  in  full  work,  a  greater  amount  of  manufactured 
goods  would  be  produced  than  the  world  could  find  use  for.  The  limit 
would  be  in  the  consumption  and  requirement,  not  in  the  production.  In  a 
word,  there  is  much  more  cotton  machinery  than  can  be  profitably  employed. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  even  if  present  prices  are  maintained,  and 
not  exceeded,  we  shall  receive  2,500,000  to  2,750,000  bales  from  the  cotton 
growing  districts  other  than  the  United  States.    For,  although  the  cost  of 
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the  prodaction  of  cotton  in  North  America  Ib  certainlj  more  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  war,  owing  to  the  rise  in  labor  and  all  necessaries  of  life,  the  cost  of 
production  of  cotton  in  India,  Egypt  and  other  countries,  is  certainly  less 
than  it  was  six  years  ago,  owing  to  the  improved  system  of  cultivation  and 
irrigation  that  has  recently  been  introduc^  We  may  always  rely  on  re- 
ceiving : 

From  Bales  of 

India 380  pounds.    1,600,000    to  1^50,000 

Egypt 500      "  350,000    to     450,000 

BrazU 200      "  450,000    to     500,000 

Central  America 800      "  120,000    to     150,000 

Turkey 850      "  40,000    to       50,000 

Total 2,400,000         2,900,000 

In  North  America  the  crop  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  not  exceed 
from  two  and  one-quarter  millions  to  two  and  one-half  millions,  of  which 
one  and  one-half  to  one  and  three-  quarter  millions  will  be  available  for 
England.  In  a  few  years  the  growing  of  cotton  must  be  abandoned  by  its 
present  cultivators  altogether,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  farmers,  negroes 
and  others,  who  will  take  up  ^mall  plantations  of  twenty  to  forty  acres,  and 
grow  there  as  much  cotton  as  they  and  their  families  can  attend  to  without 
the  aid  of  hired  labor,  just  as  wheat  and  other  cereals  are  grown  in  the 
North.  It  will  be  found  that  it  cannot  pay  planters  any  more  to  cultivate 
large  tracts  of  land  with  cotton  and  to  hire  negroes  to  do  the  work.  Labor 
will  be  too  dear  and  too  uncertain  to  make  the  chance  of  profit  worth  the 
risk ;  but  when  a  farmer  settles  on  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  land,  he  and  his 
family  can  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bales  of  cotton, 
and  be  well  paid  for  thdr  labor,  besides  growing  sufficient  com  for  their 
own  maintenance.  The  probability  is  that  the  negroes  in  America  will  be 
almost  exterminated.  Gradually  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  driven  .West,  as 
the  Indians  were,  and  neglect  and  starvation  will  kill  them  soon.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  may  fully  rely  on  getting,  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  no 
less  than  three  and  a  half  to  three-quarter  millions  of  bales — a  quantity 
which  will  be  more  than  enough  to  produce  the  goods  which  the  world 
can  absorb.  It  is  now  to  be  proved  that  the  present  quantity  of  cotton  ma- 
chinery is  vastly  in  excess  of  our  wants,  and  cannot  be  profitably  employed. 
In  the  years  1858, 1859  and  1860,  a  degree  of  prosperity  prevailed  among 
spinners  and  manufacturers  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  New 
mills,  most  of  them  of  immense  size,  sprang  up  during  1860  and  1861,  in 
all  directions.  Alderman  Baynes  stated,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Black- 
burn Mechanics'  Institution,  in  1860,  that  reund  abbut  Blackburn  twenty- 
eight  new  mills  were  then  being  built ;  but  the  favorite  places  for  mills 
were  Wigan,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Staleybridge,  Bury,  Preston,  Bacup,  Todmor- 
den,  Halifax,  Burnley  and  Newchureh,  and  such  out-of-the-way  places  as 
Nuneaton  and  Coventry.  The  increase  in  mills  since  the  last  census  was 
taken  cannot  be  less  than  from  eight  to  nine  millions  of  spindles  and  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand  looms.  Most  of  these  mills  were  still  being  built  when 
the  cotton  famine  began.  Were  the  enormous  mill  power  to  be  set  to  work 
now,  the  consumption  of  cotton  would  certainly  average  sixty  thousand 
bales  of  four  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  each  per  week.  The  exports  of 
1859-60  glutted  the  world  with  cotton  goods ;  and,  making  allowance  for 
the  natural  and  legitimate  increase  in  the  consumption,  it  is  certain  that 
the  human  race  could  not  even  now  absorb  the  quantity  of  goods  which 
was  made  annuallv  in  those  days.  But  we  have  now  the  machinery  capa- 
ble of  supplying  tnirty  per  cent,  more  than  at  that  period.  Can  it  be  em- 
ployed profitably?  The  answer  certainly  will  be,  no.  If  aU  the  cotton 
machinery  were  set  in  motion,  the  raw  material  would  get  up  thirty  per 
cent,  in  price,  and  yam  and  goods  would  fall,  for  stock  would  accumulate 
within  a  short  time  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  wholly  beyond  the  capacity 
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of  merchants  to  grapple  with.  India  and  China  bu^  little  or  no  more  cot- 
ton goods  Irom  us  than  the^  used  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  aggregate  value  of  our  imports  from  those  countries.  Very 
Uttle  of  the  money  which  was  made  by  cotton  speculators  and  dealers  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool  and  India,  between  1860  and  1864,  has  been  retained 
by  theoe  who  originally  made  it.  The  Bombay  people  lost  their  gains,  first 
by  the  subsequent  Ml  in  cotton ;  secondly,  by  speculation  in  stocks  and 
snares ;  and  now  most  houses  are  actually  poorer  than  they  were  before  the 
great  rise  in  cotton  took  place.  In  fsMt,  hardly  one-third  of  the  commei'dal 
firms  in  Bombay  have  remained  in  existence ;  the  others  have  failed  or  have 
wound  up  their  business  and  gone  away.  "  In  Liverpool  it  is  the  same 
thing.  The  money  was  as  quickly  lost  as  it  was  made,  and  very  few  houses 
have  retained  the  wealth  acquired  between  1861  and  1864"  Owing  to  the 
price  of  labor,  &c.,  having  risen  enormously  since  1860,  the  cost  of  spinning 
18  twenty- five  per  cent,  more  than  in  that  year.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
power  and  independence  of  the  working  classes  have  increased  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  expressed  by  figures.  They  are  virtually  the  masters  of  the 
trade,  and  the  mill-owners  will  have  henceforth  more  trouble  with  them 
than  ever  before ;  and  although  the  operatives  may  be  unsuccessful  ulti- 
mately in  their  war  against  capital,  the  mischief  done  will  be  very  great. 
The  chief  enemy  to  British  industry  are  the  trades  unions.  In  Germany 
and  France,  any  attempt  by  them  to  interfere  between  independent  work- 
men and  their  employers  would  bring  upon  the  perpetrators  such  punish- 
ment as  would  prevent  similar  attempts  for  a  long  time  to  come.  NaturaUy 
enough,  legal  forms,  the  great  safeguard  of  the  subject  against  injustice 
and  oppression  from  the  government,  are  set  aside  in  such  consequences ; 
but  as  the  evil  which  trades  unions  bring  on  any  country  is  of  the  gravest 
kind,  and  outweighs  by  feir  the  good  which  they  have  ever  done  for  their 
own  order,  such  considerations  should  be  of  small  importance.  But  here 
in  England  neither  government  nor  Parliament  dare  interfere ;  and  they 
wiU  not  only  soon  be  the  most  formidable  body  in  the  state,  but  one  that, 
knowing  its  power,  will  use  it  to  its  own  advantage  to  the  utmost.  The 
position  of  the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  is  much  aggravated  by 
their  inability  to  combine  against  the  trades  unions,  and  they  are  also 
jealous,  of  and  distrust  one  another ;  and  if  ever  any  agreement  is  made 
between  them,  it  is  sure  to  be  broken  soon  by  some.  In  February  last  some 
spinners  in  Oldham,  representing  altogether  about  one  million  spindles, 
met  in  the  Manchester  Exchange,  and  agreed  to  work  only  three  days  per 
week,  and  signed  a  document  to  that  efiect.  Every  one  of  those  gentlemen 
went  home  that  day  determined  in  his  own  mind  not  to  carry  out  the  con- 
vention, and  chuckling  at  his  cleverness  in  having  bound  his  neighbors' 
hands.  Of  course  all  remained  as  before,  and  no  reduction  in  the  working 
hours  took  place.  But  this  kind  of  conduct  shows  a  jealousy  and  want  of 
adhesion  between  the  members  of  the  cotton  industry  which  are  as  repre- 
hensible as  they  are  injudicious.  The  cotton  spinners,  by  working  short 
time,  can,  whenever  they  like,  avoid  incurring  losses.  Keducing  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  must  raise  prices  ;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  cotton,  it  will  lower  the  price  of  raw  material, 
and  increase  the  margin  between  cotton  and  yarn.  Cotton  dealers  and  bro- 
kers manage  "  differently."  "  They  present  a  compact  body  to  strangers 
and  an  unbroken  front  to  the  buyer,  always  plotting  and  combining  how  to 
keep  up  prices ;  and  they  genenJly  succeed  in  anything  they  undertake 
against  the  undisciplined  band  of  spinners  and  manu&cturers." 

Messrs.  Willis  &  Chisolm,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  have  sent  us  their  annual 
CSrcular,  embracing  their  views  and  estimates  of  the  growing  crop,  together 
with  some  valuable  statistical  information,  which  we  insert  without  altera- 
tion: 
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Charleston,  S.  C.  September,  1867. 

In  our  Circulap  last  year  we  gave  our  views  upon  the  probable  amount 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  1866  and  1867,  with  the  estimated  production  of  each 
of  the  Southern  States. 

With  the  lights  then  before  us  we  fixed  the  aggregate  at  2,207,- 
700  bales,  which  has  proved  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  true  amount. 
The  diflBculties  which  environed  the  subject  forbade  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
entire  crop  at  so  early  a  date  as  September  Ist ;  nevertheless,  in  this  and  the 
adjacent  States  where  we  had  better  opportunities  for  observation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  figutes  conform  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  actual  result. 

Whatever  discrepancies  exist  will  appear  in  the  estimated  production  of 
the  more  remote  States  of  the  South-west,  for  which  we  were  dependent  on 
the  views  of  correspondents. 

Our  EHimate  was  as  fdUows :  The  true  Result  appears  to  be  : 

Florida 65,000  bales 57,560  bales. 

Georgia 260,000    "     255,960     " 

South  Car(^ina 158,000    "     160,650     " 

North  Carolina 85,000    "     88,163     " 

But  it  will  be  rembered  that  the  Autumn  of  1866  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
favorable on  record.  The  severe  drought  protracted  far  into  the  season, 
with  the  inroads  ol  caterpillars  in  certain  sections,  and  the  early  frost,  wiU 
account  for  the  difierence  between  our  estimate  and  the  ascertained  amount 
of  the  crop. 

Superadded  to  this,  the  general  failure  of  the  provision  crops  last  season 
throughout  the  South,  rendered  the  prospect  appalling  in  the  extreme,  and 
filled  with  alarm  all  those  who  had  contributed  their  means  in  aid  of  our 
agricultural  industry,  and  whose  advances  were  jeopardized  by  such  a  com- 
bination of  disasters. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  oar  opinion  upon  the  growing  crop  (1867-68) 
we  have  prepared  the  following  comparative  statement  of  fiBMJts  connected 
with  the  culture  of  the  staple,  with  the  amount  of  the  annual  crops  for  the 
last  27  years : 

Length  op        New  Crop 
Years.    First      First  Season.         Received  to    Total  Crop. 

.   Bloom.    FposT.  September  1. 

M'ths.    Days.  Bales.  Bales. 

1839-40.  .May  24.  .Nov.  7 5. . .  .13 80,000 2,177,836 

1840-41.  .June  6.  .Oct.  17 4. . .  .11 82,000 1,634,945 

1841-42.  .June  10.  .Oct.  15 4. . . .  5 3,000 1,683,574 

1842-48.  .May  17.. Nov.  1 5. . .  .14 300 2,378,875 

1843-44.  .June  12.. Oct.  15 4....  8 7,500 2,030,409 

1844-45.  .May  81.  .Oct.  30 5. . . .  0 7,500 2,394,503 

1845-46.. May 80.. Nov.  3 5....  8 200 2,100,547 

1846-47.  .June  10.  .Nov.  1 4. . ,  .21 1,121 1,778,615 

1847-48.  .May  29.  .Nov.27 5. . .  .28 3,000 2,347.634 

1848-49.  .June  1.  .Nov.20 5. . .  .19 575 2,728,596 

1849-^.  .June  15.  .Nov,  3 4. . .  .18 255 2,096,706 

1850^1..June27..Oct.26 4....  0 3,200 2,355,257 

1851-52.  .June  15.  .DeclO 6. . .  .25 6,125 8,015,029 

1852^3.  .June  24.  .Dec.  5 5. . .  11 6,716 3,262,882 

1853-54. .June  6..0ct.26 4  ...20 1,890 2,930.027 

1854-55.  .June  11.  .Nov.l3 5. . . .  2 26,079 2,847,339 

1856-56.  .June  14.  .Oct.  26 4. . .  .11 1,800 3,537,845 

1866-57.  .June  19..  Oct.   1 8. . .  .12 100 2,939,519 

1857-58.  .June 28.  .Nov.20 4. . .  .22 8,081 8.113,962 

1858-59. .June  2. .Nov.  8 6....  6 12,369 3,851,481 

1869-60.  .May  25.  .Oct.  30 5  ...  5 51,000 4,664,717 

1860-61.  .May  31.  .Oct.  13 4. . .  .13 800 8,656,086 
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1861-63 860 *ri.OOO,000 

1862-68 200 J  i;360,000 

1868-64 400 1     850,000 

1864-66 169 [    568,000 

1865-66.  .June 28.  .Oct.  20 8. . .  .27 2,151,043 

*  Estimated  dnring  the  war. 

It  18  evident  that  all  estimates  of  the  crop  of  1867-68  must  be  to  a  great 
extent  conjectural,  more  so,  perhaps,  at  the  present  time  than  at  anj  former 
period  since  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  former  years,  the  number  of  small  planters  was  comparatively  limited, 
especiaUy  in  the  more  productive  sections,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crop  made  by  individuals,  upon  extensive  tracts  of  land,  through  a  system 
of  labor  under  perfect  regulation  and  control. 

This  state  of  things  no  longer  exists,  and  the  instances  ure  rare  where  the 
planter  numbers  his  cultivated  acres  by  thousands,  or  is  able  to  command  a 
reliable  force  for  extensive  agricultural  operations. 

This  class  of  producers  has  nearly  disappeared,  while  the  number  of 
those  has  increased  who  grow  cotton  on  a  very  limited  scale,  or  who  make 
it  secondary  to  grain  or  other  crops. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  fully  reliable  accounts  even  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  cotton  crop  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  and 
when  the  various  contingencies  which  may  affect  the  plant  hereafter  are 
considered,  the  difficulties  are  apparent  which  must  beset  all  attempts  at  an 
estimate  of  the  final  result. 

The  season  has  been  one  of  the  most  unusual  on  record.  Heavy  rains 
have  prevailed  generally  over  the  country,  and  caterpillars  prove  very 
destructive  in  many  sections. 

Politics  and  Begistration  also  divert  the  attention  of  the  negroes,  and 
withdraw  them  from  the  field  at  a  critical  period  of  the  crop. 

But  upon  the  length  of  the  season,  more  than  any  other  cause,  wiU  the 
amount  of  the  growing  crop  finally  depend,  hence  the  uncertainty  which 
must  attend  all  estimates  even  of  the  best  informed,  and  at  this  early  period 
they  can  be  little  more  than  guesswork  and  conjecture.  Nevertheless  we 
give  the  following  as  the  probable  result,  with  the  condition  of  the  crops  in 
the  several  States  from  the  latest  accounts : 
Estimated  Receipts  far 

1867-68  at  Louisiana. — In  many  sections  of  this  State  the  worm 

has  destroyed  entire  crops,  and  sufficient  time  re- 
Bales,    mains  to  admit  of  great  damage  to  the  rest. 
New  Orleans,. 785,890  Arkansas.— Less  land  than  usual  has  been  planted 

this  year,  but  the  crops  look  well,  and  the  prospect 

is  encouraging. 

Mississippi.— In  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 

State  the  crops  are  doing  welL    In  the  wet  lands  of 

the  southern  portion  the  worms  are  doing  much 

injury,  and  dry  weather  is  much  needed  throughout 

the  entire  State. 
Texas 195,700  Texas.— The    caterpillar   prevails   throughout   the 

State,  the  Southern  portion  suffering  most.    In  the 

east,  crops  are  good  and  promise  well. 
Mobile 375,600  Alabama.— Reports  flattering,  though  they  "have  the 

worm  in  many  localities,  but  to  this  time  the  damage 

is  unimportant. 
Savannah 848,250  Georgia.— The  prospects  are  flattering.    The  rains 

have  done  no  serioud  damage  so  far,  and  little  injury 

from  worms. 
Charleston.  ...265,000  South  Carolina.— Reports  uniformly  favorable,  except 

on  the  Sea  Islands,  where  the  rains  and  caterpillars 

have  done  incalculable  and  irreparable  damage. 
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FloricUk 65,000  Florida.— The  prospects  were  good  until  the  recent 

incessant  rains,  which  have  done  much  damage  and 
caused  great  injury  to  the  crops  from  caterpillars. 
Early  receipts  cannot  be  expected  from  this  State. 

North  Carolina.47,060  North  Carolina. — This  State  is  exempt  from  the 
worm,  but  great  fears  are  entertained  that  a  promis- 
ing crop  will  be  cut  short  by  the  rains. 

New  York 166,800  Tennessee. — The  crops  promise  well  on  the  limited 

Virginia 180,700  quantity  of  land  planted. 

Other  Points. .  45,200 


2,875,220  bales. 

To  our  planting  friends,  we  would  repeat  the  advice  given  in  our  last 
Annual  Circular,  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  their  cotton  for  market. 
On  this  important  particular  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed. 

The  cotton  should,  whenever  practicable,  be  assorted  in  the  field,  and  each 
quality  separately  ginned  to  secure  perfect  uniformity  in  the  contents  of  the 
bales.  Bagging  should  be  freely  used,  with  a  view  both  to  appearance  and 
security,  and  we  would  recommend  that  rope  be  employed  rather  than  iron 
ties,  as  it  has  the  preference  in  the  markets  of  Liverpool  and  New  York,  the 
last  named  port  making  a  discriminating  allowance  of  2  lbs.  per  bale  in 
£ELVor  of  rope-bound  cotton.  Not  less  than  six  ropes  should  be  used  to  each 
bale. 

6EA  ISLAKDS. 

We  regard  the  crop  of  Sea  Islands  in  this  State  as  verging  on  a  fiulure,  in 
consequence  of  the  incessant  rains  and  wide  spread  havoc  of  the  caterpillars, 
whose  ravages  this  season  are  beyond  all  former  experience.  Georgia  has 
suffered  less  from  this  cause.  In  Florida  the  prosi)ect  is  now  clouded  by  the 
unfavorable  weather,  the  fields  being  flooded  by  rains,  and  all  out-door  pur- 
suits seriously  interrupted. 

Here,  also,  much  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  season,  and  an  early 
frost  would  materially  reduce  the  estimate  of  the  entire  crop  of  Sea  Islands, 
which  we  now  fix  at  about  28,500  bags. 

Willis  &  Chisolm . 

Since  the  publication  of  this  circular,  the  discrimination  against  hoop- 
bound  bales  in  the  New  York  market  has  been  done  away  with,  and  as  cot- 
ton baled  with  the  iron  ties  can  be  insured  at  a  third  less  premium,  and  as 
the  hoop  really  makes  the  neater  package,  we  trust  to  see  it  generally 
adopted.  The  following  card  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers 
signed  by  sixty-three  of  the  principal  receivers  in  that  city : 

New  York,  August  17. 

We  the  undersigned  cotton  merchants  of  this  city,  hereby  agree  that 
after  this  date  we  will  make  no  allowance  for  iron  bands  on  cotton. 

Six  bands  to  be  allowed  to  each  bale,  and  any  bands  over  six  to  be  cut  off 
before  weighing. 

The  estimates  of  Messrs.  Willis  &  Chisolm  are  a  little  in  excess  of  those 
famished  by  Mr.  Delmar,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washing- 
ton, as  far  as  oflScial  returns  have  enabled  him  to  prepare  a  report.  We  give 
Mr.  Delmar's  letter  to  a  New  York  firm  in  full,  and  our  readers  may  note 
the  differences. 

Tbbasxjbt  Department,     ) 
Bureau  op  Statistics,  October  2, 1867.  J 

"  Gentlemen :  To  yours  of  September  4th,  asking  for  statistics  of  this 
year's  cotton  crops,  I  would  reply  that  full  returns  hav&g  reached  this  bureau 
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from  nearly  all  the  collection  divisions  (over  two  hondred  in  the  aggregate) 
of  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  I  can  now  fur- 
nish the  statistics  for  these  States. 

**  The  only  ofiScial  statistics  this  bureau  can  furnish  are  such  as  are  reveal- 
ed incidentally  through  the  execution  of  the  fiscal  and  revenue  laws.  The 
condition  of  the  pubUc  debt,  the  import  entries  at  the  custom  house,  the 
clearances,  the  warehouse  transactions  and  tonnage  registries,  and  the  pay- 
ments of  internal  taxes,  etc.,  are  incidentally  of  this  nature.  Beyond  the 
preparation  of  these  data  this  Bureau  has  no  ftinctions. 

"Conceiving,  however,  that  our  internal  revenue  organization  might, 
after  some  practice,  for  statistics  require  practice  as  much  as  other  things, 
be  made  serviceable  for  future  statistical  purposes,  I  last  year  commenced  a 
series  of  censuses  through  their  instrumentsJity.  Some  of  these  censuses 
are  already  completed ;  those  of  the  population  and  cotton  crop,  not 
quite  ready.  Others  are  still  in  progress ;  as  those  of  manufactures,  mines, 
railroads,  &c.  These  data  are  supplied  gratuitously  by  the  division  officers, 
and  from  their  personal  observation,  and  though  not  official,  are  probably 
sufficiently  reliable.  Certainly  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  officers 
who  furnish  them,  and  who  to  do  so  are  often  put  to  considerable  trouble. 
Now  and  then  some  thoughtless  person  (see  New  Orleans  Times  dated 
August  24, 1867,)  will  forward  a  fictitious  reply  to  questions  asked  ;  but  such 
repuos  are  easily  detected  and  remedied.  The  vast  number  of  returns  re 
ceived,  covering  as  they  do  by  small  sections  the  entire  face  of  the  country, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  impart  considerable  confidence  in  their  aggregate 
correctness. 

"  It  was  by  the  means  I  have  described  that  the  appended  statistics  were 
compiled,  and  now  you  can  judge  for  yourselves  how  fiir  they  can  be  relied 
upon.  There  are,  as  I  have  said,  over  two  hundred  collection  divisions  in 
these  four  States.  About  twenty-five  of  these  have  not  reported,  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  make  your  own  allowance  for  the  difiTerence  this  would 
make  in  the  complete  returns. 

"The  returns  from 'the  wanting  divisions,  and  from  the  other  cotton 
states,  will  be  ready,  I  presume,  during  the  coming  fortnight ;  but  many  of 
the  collection  districts  are  so  remote  from  mail  £Buulities,  that  it  is  somewhat 
risky  to  count  upon  their  responses. 

Number  of  acres  Estimated  yield  Yield  in  1860  ac- 

sown  with  cot-  of  cotton,  1867.  cording  to  census. 

State.                      ton   '67.  Bales  of  450  lbs.  Bales  of  400  lbs 

AUbama 1,123,529                   825,287  989,955 

Georgia 1,130,055                   809,937  701,840 

Mississippi 807.875                   262,654  1,202,507 

Florida 119,665                    89,775  65,158 

31,180,624  987,658  .  2,959,456 

"  Yours  very  respectfully, 

"  Alex.  Delhab,  Director." 

Our  own  views  with  regard  to  the  crop  of  1867-68,  and  as  to  the  future 
course  of  the  market  can  be  briefly  stated.  We  think  the  crop  will  turn  out 
somewhere  near  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  bales,  which  will  give  us 
about  the  same  quantity  for  the  year  as  in  1866-67,  probably  less,  as  we 
enter  the  new  year  with  scarcely  any  stock  on  hand.  Touching  the  course 
of  the  market,  we  are  of  opinion  that  prices  have  not  yet  reached  the  low. 
est  point,  but  that  the  downward  tendency  will  continue  until  the  bulk  of 
factors*  acceptances,  given  during  the  spring  and  summer  at  long  dates  for 
fertilizers  and  provisions,  have  been  retired.  The  oi)ening  of  the  commer. 
cial  year  found  the  leading  cotton  commission  houses  financially  exhausted 
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by  advances  to  plasters  while  growing  the  crop,  and  with  an  immense 
amoont  of  paper  afloat  which  is  now  maturing.  Daring  the  present  and  the 
coming  months,  untU  about  the  15th  January,  millions  of  these  obligations 
have  to  be  met,  and  hence  the  rapidly  augmenting  receipts  of  the  staple. 
The  pressing  necessities  of  all  classes  in  the  South,  the  miserable  allowance 
of  banking  capital  at  their  command,  the  jealous  regard  our  merchants 
have  ever  manifested  for  their  good  names,  the  shifts  and  strain  they  have 
been  put  to  all  through  this  weary  summer,  the  longing  for  relief,  all  point 
one  way,  the  crop  mvM  comeforwcvrd  and  when  in  the  market  must  be  reali- 
zed upon.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  brokers  yield 
their  figures  in  the  presence  of  a  fairly  active  market,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  receipts  this  fall  are  already  some  10,000  bales  in  excess  of  receipts  for 
the  same  time  last  year.  The  demand  for  export  is  unusually  light,  show- 
ing a  falling  off  of  over  85,000  bales  since  Sept.  Ist,  as  compared  with  last 
season.  The  Liverpool  market  is  well  supplied,  and  although  spinners  have 
been  taking  freely,  quotations  have  steadily  yielded.  The  failure  of  several 
leading  cotton  firms  in  Liverpool  having  Southern  connections,  has  had  a 
gloomy  tendency  upon  the  market.  We  look  for  no  improvement  until 
next  February,  when  possibly  a  slight  reaction  may  occur.  We  annex  the 
statement  of  the  New  York  Financial  Chronicle  to  latest  dates. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP    COTTON    (BALES)  SINCE    SEPT.  1,  AND  STOCKS 
AT  DATES  MENTIONED. 

EXPORTED  SINCE  SEPT.  1  TO—        BHIP- 
RBC'D  MENT8  TO 

PORTS.  SINCE      Great  Other  north. 

SEPT.  1.  Britain.  France,  for'gn  Total,    ports,     stock. 

N.Orleans, Sept. 27.  .5,440  877  —         

Mobile,  Sept.  27 9,188 

Charleston,  Sept.  27.  .2,876 


Savannah,  Sept.  27 . .  8,597        

Texas.  Sept.  20 579  472 

New  York,  Oct.  4* . .  1,729  4,844         142 

Florida,  Sept.  20 37        

N.  Carolina,  Oct.  4. .    439        

Virginia  Oct.  4 1,495        

Otherports,  Oct.  4*.    936        


877  4,704  17.095 

1.790  9,158 

2,985  1,169 

7,197  2,034 

...      472  714  2,410 

735:5.721  ....  32,722 


439 
1,495 


5 

13,666 


Total 81,206       6,193         142        785   7,070     19,274      77,593 

*  In  this  table,  as  well  as  in  our  general  table  of  receipts,  etc.,  we  deduct 
from  the  receipts  at  each  port  for  the  week  all  received  at  such  port  from 
other  Southern  ports.  For  instance,  each  week  there  is  a  certain  amount 
shipped  from  Florida  to  Savannah,  which  in  estimating  the  total  receipts 
must  be  deducted  as  the  same  shipment  appears  in  the  Florida  return.  We 
are  thus  particular  in  the  statement  of  this  fact  as  some  of  our  readers  &i]  to 
understand  it. 

2.— THE  SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  CHOP. 

From  Messrs.  Willis  k  Chisolm  we  also  have  the  following  minute  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Sea  Islands,  where  the  most  wide-spread  disas- 
ter and  devastation  have  latterly  prevailed,  bringing  ruin  and  despair  to 
those  who,  earlier  in  the  summer,  had  every  reason  to  antidxxate  a  Ikvorable 
season.    The  blow  falls  more  heavily  upon  this  class  of  our  planters,  for  the 
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reason  tliat  their  estates  were  abandoned  eailj  in  the  war,  and  were,  in 

nine  cases  out  of  ten,  completely  mined  when  restored  to  them,  requiring 

large  outlays  and  great  energy  to  place  them  again  in  working  condition. 

In  many  instances  the  business  was  resumed  with  borrowed  capital,  and  the 

failure  this  year  will  make  many  of  them  bankrupt.    Less  than  a  third  of 

a  crop  will  be  made  in  South  Carolina,  and  not  more  than  half  a  crop  in 

Georgia. 
Memorandum  of  the  crop  prospects  of  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina, 

Georgia  and  Florida,  September  27, 1867 : 

South  Carolina. 

Edisto  Island The  prospects  are  very   poor,  and  the  yield  will 

not  be  more  than  half  a  crop  in  any  event,  even 
if  the  worms  do  no  further  damage.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  white  planters 
will  not  make  more  than  fifty  pounds  and  the  ne- 
jpnK>es  fifteen  pounds  to  the  acre. 

John's  Island Infested  by  the  worm.    Twenty-five  pounds,  at  the 

utmost,  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

Beaufort  District The  crops  are  sufiering  terribly  from  the  recent 

rains  and  the  caterpillars,  and  the  work  is  slighted 
by  the  negroes  to  a  great  extent.  Cannot  expect 
one-third  of  a  crop. 

James  Island The  same  r^narks  applv  with  greater  force. 

St.  Helena  Island This  island  will  scarcely  make  any  cotton,  having 

suffered  more  severely  than  any  other  to  this  date ; 
say  a  quarter  crop. 

Wadmalaw  Island Here  the  worm  is  in  force,  and  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  crop  can  be  made  imder  any  drcum-  * 
stances. 

Port  Royal  Island Caterpillars  eating  up  everything  here.    One-third 

of  a  crop  may  be  made  if  they  disappear  at  once. 

Coosaw  Island The  above  state  of  things  also  prevails  on  this 

island.    One-third  crop  may  possibly  be  made. 

Hilton  Head Suffers  from  the  same  causes,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. 

Lady's  Island Is  no  exception  to  the  foregoing  in  the  extent  of 

the  damage  done. 

Christ  Church  Parish.  .The  crops  are  going  to  destruction  here,  the  cater- 
pillar devouring  the  forms  and  young  bolls. 

St.  William  &  St.  Lukes. .The  rains  in  this  parish  have  done  vast  injury,  and, 
with  the  worms,  wOl  reduce  the  crop  to  one-third. 

St.  Johns  &  St.  Stephens.This  parish  escaped  the  worm  until  a  few  dap  past, 
but  it  has  appeared,  and  will  probably  inflict  seri- 
ous damage.  Previous  to  its  arrival  the  crop  was 
estimated  at  one-half,  but  the  quantity  of  land 
planted  is  very  small. 

St  Andrews One-third  of  a  crop  only  can  be  made,  under  the 

most  favorable  circumstances,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  season.  Caterpillars  here  also  in  great 
numbers. 

Georgia. 


St  Simon's  Island. 
Wilmington  '*  . 
St  Mary's  "  . 
Sappello  "     . 

Jekyl  •'     . 


All  of  these  islands  have  suffered  severely  from  ex- 
cessive rains  and  the  destruction  by  caterpillars, 
in  many  localities ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  less  in- 
jury has  been  done  to  the  crops  than  upon  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina. 
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Florida. 

Marion  County 1  The  accounts  from  all  these  localities  represent  the 

Alachua  CJounty  ....  I      P^^it  aa  rusting  from  the  rains,  which  have  fallen 
Q.  .        .«  • . . .  I      j^  torrents  for  weeks ;  this,  with  the  depredations 

® I      of  the  worms,  must  render  one-third  of  a  crop  ex- 

Ocala J      tremely  doubtful. 

WILLIS  &  CHISOLM. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  35th  September,  1867. 


3.— ESTIMATE  OP  THE  RICE  CROP,  1867-a 
Estimates  of 


Locality. 

Waccamaw 

Peedee 

Santee 

Cooper  River 

Pon  Pon 

Ashepoo 

Combahee 

Savannah,  Back  R. 

Altamaha ) 

Ogeechee. ) 

Cape  Fear 


Pinckney 
Bros. 


WUlis  & 
Chisolm.' 

1,600 
1,600 
4,000 
8,200 
1,360 
2,000 
4,600 
5,000 

12,560 

2,000 


Thurston 

& 
Holmes. 

im 

2,000 
4,000 
1,200 
2,000 
6,000 
6,000 

13,000 

2,000 


H^'c^el  Wf  V.^ 
&  Co.  *  ^^* 
2,000 
1,500 
5,000 
4,500 
1,500 
2,500 
6,000 
6,000 

15,000 

2,000 


40,200 


30,000  46,000 


Casks 36,000  37,600 

Compiled  for  De  Bow's  Review,  by 

WILLIS  &  CHISOLM,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

On  this  subject  the  editors  of  the  Charleston  Cowrier  say,  in  their  annual 
statement : 

The  rice  crop,  although  of  limited  value  as  a  national  interest,  has  always 
been  of  considerable  local  importance,  constituting,  as  it  did  in  former 
years,  an  article  of  prominent  consideration  in  the  exports  of  this  city.  The 
late  revolution  has,  perhaps,  affected  this  product  as  strikingly  as  any  other 
staple;  and  while  our  exports  before  the  war  generally  amounted  from 
125,000  to  160,000  tierces.  It  was  reduced  to  about  8,000  tierces  in  1865-66. 
and  10,500  tierces  in  1866-67.  The  planters,  during  the  last  winter  and 
spring,  made  their  arrangements  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  crop, 
but,  owing  to  the  disastrous  floods  in  the  rivers,  their  expectations  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  disappointed.  We  think,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  drawbacks,  should  the  season  henceforward  prove  favorable,  we  may 
look  for  a  crop  of  80,000  tierces  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  of  which  amount 
sotne  20,000  tierces  will  be  on  the  market  for  export.  The  balance  will  pro- 
bably be  consumed  or  sold  for  local  consumption.  Louimana  has  also  made 
efforts  to  increase  her  crop  of  this  article,  and,  although  accounts  differ,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  15,000  tierces  may  be  grown  in  that  State,  most  of 
which  wiU  doubtless  be  consumed  near  the  place  of  growth. 


IV.-^OOMMERCB  OP  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
From  the  annual  statement  of  the  Charleston  Cowrier,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing tables,  which,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  indicate  a  slow  but  steady  revival 
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of  trade  in  that  brave  old  city.  Later  accounts,  from  the  same  journal, 
speak  hoi)efall7  of  the  fkll  trade,  and  represent  the  wharves  and  streets  as 
noisj  with  the  din  and  bustle  of  commerce.  The  new  crop  of  cotton  is  £EiSt 
coming  in,  money  will  ease  up  as  it  goes  forward,  and  the  winter  promises 
to  be  as  lively  as  the  summer  was  dull.  Like  every  other  Southern  city, 
Charleston  stands  much  in  need  of  banking  capital,  which  will  speedily  find 
its  way  there  when  political  quiet  is  assured  : 

COMPARATIVE  BTATEafBNT  OP  COTTON  AND  RICE,  EMBRACING  STOCK  ON 
HAND,  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

1867.  Same  time  last  year. 

Stocks,  Receipts,  etc.,  to  Date.         Cotton.  Rice.  Cotton.          Rice. 

S.  I.     UplU  Tcs.  S.  I.      UpVd.     Tcs. 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1866.     286        5,300  863        1,610       lOa 

Received  since  Aug.  21 12        1,593  98 

Received  previously 16,700    147,992  20,933 

Total  receipts '....16,947    154,885    21,031    5,978    109,196    4^1 

Exports  since  Aug.  21 16        2,295         119 

Exported  previously 16,737    151,556    10,931 

Total  exports ^.16,753    153,851    11,050    5,788    103,896    8,222 

On  shipboard  not  cleared. . .        15  312 

City  consum.  since  Sept.1,1866  9,800  999 

Burnt 

Deduct  from  total  receipts  16,768    154,163    20,850    5,738    103,896    4,221 

Rem'g  on  hand  Aug.  31, 1867      179  722         181       235        5,300 

COMFARATTVE  EXPORTS  OP  COTTON  AND  RICE,  PROM  THE  PORT  OP 
CHARLESTON. 

.    From  Sept.  1,  1866,  From  Sept.  1, 1865. 

Exported  to                   to  Aug.  31, 1867.  to  Aug,  31, 1866. 

S.  I.     Uprd.      Rice.  S.  L    Uprd.     Rice. 

Liverpool 7,595_  67,927            3  3,474      42,794          2 

Scotland 

Other  British  Points 25 

Total  Great  Britain '^7,595      67,952  3    3,474      42,794  2 

Havre "392        8,112  1       145       4,814 

Marseilles 

Other  French  Points 20       90 

Total  France 392        8,132  1       145        4.912 

Holland 

Belgium 

North  Europe 

Total  North  Europe 

South  of  Europe 1,825       1,078 

West  Indies,  etc 8     1 

TotoJ  Foreign  Points W7     72,909  7    8,619     48,784  8 
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Boston 49  6,998  512  61  2,772  2 

Rhode  Island,  etc ^ 

New  York 8,214  61,786  7,276  2,051  46,853  2,986 

Pliiladelphia 23  8,956  646  9  2,975  44 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 196  9,121  1,248  ....  1,489  199 

New  Orleans  &c 873 

Other  United  States  Points..  284  182  688     1,528  88 

Total  Coastwise 8,766      80,942    11,043    2,119      55,112    8,219 

Grand  Total 16,758    158,851  11,050    5,738    103,896    3,222 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OP  NAVAL  STORES  AND  LUMBER    FROM   THE 
PORT  OP  CHARLESTON. 

From  Sept.  1, 1866,  From  Sept,  1,  *65 
Exported  to  to  Aug.  81, 1867.     to  Aug.  81,  '66. 

E.  i"-^^  S.  ^-^^- 

Barrels,  Feet.    Barrels.  Feet. 

Liverpool 13,431  730,477      7,103  282,382 

London  

Other  British  Ports 6,-^7  878,512      8,486  334,725 

Total  Great  Britain 18,898    1,103,989    10,589       607,057 

Havre 10,461 

Bordeaux 279,900       ....       358,040 

Other  French  Ports 

Total  to  Franco 290,861        ....       358,040 

North  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 1,455       782,82D  70       910,258 

West  Indies,  &c 283    2,317,672         129    1,574,005 

Total  to  Foreign  Ports 20,636    4,494,842    10,788    3,449,860 

Boston 3,801  675,578  4,323  280,500 

Rhode  Island,  &c 1,415,608  ....  1,200,925 

New  York 28,198  1,987,822  12,155  1,233,221 

PhUadelphia 199  3,682,665  1,320  1,268,591 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 1,697  4,680,580  1,763  1,347.120 

Other  United  States  Ports 2,894,008  150  768,521 

Total  Coastwise 83,890  15,336,261    19,711    6,098,878 

Grand  Total 54,026  19,881,103    80,499    9,548,238 

6.— THE  BREAD  STUFFS  TRADE. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject,  the  New  York  Shipping  Litt  explodes  the 
notion  that  we  are  to  have  cheap  bread  this  year.  The  South  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  this,  that  to  all  the  other  distresses  with  which  she  has  been 
afflicted  this  season  the  loss  of  her  crop  of  cereals  was  not  added.  She  has 
food  enough  to  last  her  through  another  season,  and  has  already  shipped 
largely  and  profitably  of  her  wheat  and  flour  North.  The  Shipping  LiH 
says: 

"With  a  good  export  demand  for  our  surplus  cereal  crops  assured,  the 
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question  of  the  probable  extent  of  each  sorplas  continues  to  fonn  a  leading 
theme  for  discussion  on  'Change  and  elsewhere,  for  upon  it  hinges  largely 
the  course  of  Exchange,  the  ruling  of  Freights  and  other  matters  of  consid- 
erable moment.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Wheat  harvest,  although  not 
likely  to  realize  the  anticipations  which  were  formed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
season,  is,  on  the  whole,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  last  two  years,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  States.  But  when  it  is  remembered  tha^  the  old 
stocks  of  wheat  are  almost  entirely  used  up  ;  that  we  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  this  year's  crop ;  and  that  the  foreign  harvests,  except  Southern  Rus- 
sia, are  considerably  deficient,  it  is  clear  that  prices  must  rule  high.  The 
Com  crop  is,  no  doubt,  a  partial  failure.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of 
the  great  appreciation  in  which  this  staple  is  now  held  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  used  both  for  feed  purposes  and  human  food.  The  South  has 
raised  a  large  crop,  but  this  will  by  no  means  compensate  for  the  great  fall- 
ing off  in  the  West,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  Indian  Com. 
The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  September,  just  issued, 
gives  the  following  resume  of  the  probable  yield  of  this  staple,  which  is 
thought  to  be  approximately  correct :  Georgia  promises  to  double  her  crop 
of  1^6  ;  Alabama  reports  an  increase  of  75  per  cent. ;  Mississippi,  80 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 21 ;  Louisiana,  40 ;  South  Carolina,  54  ;  and  Arkansas,  100.  Ohio 
fidls  80  per  cent,  behind  last  year,  estimating  from  the  condition  on  Septem- 
ter  1st ;  Indiana,  17 ;  Illinois,  14 ;  Kentucky,  28 ;'  West  Virginia,  15 ;  and 
Virginia,  10.  With  regard  to  other  crops,  there  is  no  special  observation  to 
make.  They  will,  on  the  average,  be  about  equal  to  those  of  ordinary  years. 
Germany  is  beginning  to  purchase  our  Rye  quite  freely ;  but,  as  yet,  has 
taken  little  or  no  Wheat.  Com  has  advanced  to  so  high  a  figure  as  to 
greatly  limit  the  export  trade.  The  stock  of  Winter  Wheat  in  the  Country 
is  greatly  reduced  thus  early,  but  there  is  some  compensation  for  this  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  shall  receive  rather  liberal  supplies  from  California. 

6.— THE  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  INTEREST. 

The  astonishing  decadence  in  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  altogether  attributable,  as  most  people  suppose,  to  the  raids  of  the 
Confederate  privateers.  While  the  successes  of  the  Stonewall,  the  Sumter 
the  Alabama,  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Shenandoah  had  the  double 
effect  of  reducing  the  mercantile  marine,  first  by  capture  and  more  rapidly 
by  forcing  a  change  of  ownership  and  registry ;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
Congress  has  refused  parties  who  thus  secured  their  property  by  nominal 
sales  to  foreign  capitalists,  to  bring  their  ships  again  under  the  American 
flag ;  yet,  but  for  other  causes,  the  losses  thus  incurred  would  soon  have 
been  repaired  by  the  energy  and^enterprise  of  the  McKays  and.  the  Webbs, 
who  had  before  the  war  achieved  so  many  triumphs  for  the  Naval  architec- 
ture of  the  country.  The  following  article  firom  the  New  York  Shipping 
List  sets  forth  concisely  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  industry.  It  is  one 
more  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Radicals,  and  as  one  of  the  side  issues  in  the 
late  election  in  Maine,  came  very  neariy  losing  them  the  State : 

The  decline  of  the  American  Shipping  interest  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  maritime  nations.  Be- 
fore the  rebellion  70  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce  fell  to  the  lot  of 
American  tonnage ;  but  less  than  20  per  cent  is  now  carried  on  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  while  the  large  participation  in  the  carrying  trade  of  other  na- 
tions, which  we  at  one  time  enjoyed,  has  been  almost  entirely  lost  to  us.  It 
has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the  decline  of  our  maritime  4)restige  was 
caused  solely  by  the  diminution  of  tonnage  through  the  fortunes  of  war,  but 
this  is  clearly  an  erroneous  supposition.  If  that  was  aU,  the  evil  might 
speedily  be  remedied,  for  though  the  cost  of  building  ships  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced under  our  new  financial  system,  this  element  could  be  overcome,  if  Hie 
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carrying  trade  were  in  such  a  condition  as  to  warrant  it.  The  truth  is,  the  day 
of  sailing  ships,  save  on  long  voyages,  is  past — past  never  to  return — steam- 
ers having  superseded  them.  England,  comprehending  the  situation,  has 
adopted  steam  and  discarded  sails,  and  has  found  the  change  highly  advan- 
tageous. Her  mercantile  marine  of  to-day  is  a  moded  of  peSfection,  in  point 
of  speed,  discipline  and  skillful  management.  It  is  the  pride,  the  boast  and 
the  pet  of  a  nation  which  leans  upon  it  for  support  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
No  wonder  that  it  monopolizes  the  carrying  trade  of  both  hemispheres ;  the 
wonder  is,  that  we  are  able  to  compete  with  it  at  all,  with  legislation  so 
illiberal,  not  to  say  unfriendly,  to  our  shipping  interests.  Even  those  na- 
tions which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  ranked  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  list  of  mari- 
time powers,  are  now  in  advance  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  gone 
ahead  simply  because  they  have  foUowed  the  example  of  England. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by  one  of  our  larg^t  shipbuilders, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  circumstances  that  have  cohtributed  to  the 
result  of  our  present  position  as  a  maritime  nation,  and  shows  the  direction 
in  which  the  sources  of  improvement  may  be  advantageously  sought : 

"  The  war,  which  has  inflated  our  currency,  has  brought  about  with  the 
exorbitant  wages  we  must  pay,  the  enormous  prices  of  everything  which 
j  ustify  our  workmen  in  demanding  those  wages :  the  unprecedented  cost 
abroad  of  all  shipbuilding  materisJs,  enhanced,  as  it  is,  to  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, by  our  Internal  Revenue,  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  unbearable :  the  dis- 
organization of  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  in  the  South  ;  and  last, 
and  heaviest  of  all,  the  absolute  refusal  of  Congress  to  lighten  by  legislation 
our  burden  in  any  way,  have  reduced  the  shij)-building  and  freight-carry- 
ing interests  from  a  twelvemonths'  balance  sheet  of  tens  of  millions,  to  an 
annual  figure  of  almost  zero.  Mechanics  who,  five  years  ago,  worked  gladly 
and  as  cheerfully  for  |2.25  per  day,  now  ask  $4.50,  and  got  it.  Artisans  of 
every  trade,  who  then  were  well  off  with  $2  jwr  day,  now  can  buy  fewer 
comforts  with  twice  that  money,  which  yet  we  must  pay.  Laborers,  who 
then  begged  the  privilege  of  work  at  |2  per  day,  simply  to  do  the  mere 
drudgery  of  loading  and  discharging  our  ships,  now  demand  40  cents  an 
hour,  and  we  have  to  pay  it.  After  a  vessel  is  built,  we  have  to  pay  our  men 
nearly  double  to  "  run  the  ship**  that  foreigners  do.  Our  pay-roll  of  ofiicers 
and  men  is  always,  at  the  very  lo^rest,  70  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  any 
French  or  English  ship. 

•*  The  many  ships  sold  out  of  the  naval  service,  which  have  been  bought 
up  for  freighting  our  coast  service,  have  also  hurt  our  business  much.  We 
shall  never  see  our  commerce  on  a  sound  and  sure  footing  again,  until  we 
are  enabled  to  build — and  at  the  same  price — as  handsome,  fleet,  safe,  and 
noble  steamers  as  do  France  and  England  :  and  we  can  never  do  this  in  the 
world,  until  Congress  comes  to  our  aid  and  wipes  out  the  tariff  on  all  ship- 
building materials  "at  one  feU  swoop."  Iron, in  its  every  shape;  timber 
of  every  sort ;  every  article,  in  short,  used  in  building,  finishing,  or  decora- 
ting a  ship,  must  be  put  on  the  free  list,  if  our  representatives  in  Congress 
desire  to  reconstruct,  among  other  trifies,  the  commerce  of  America  ;  then, 
if  she  cannot  '*  clutch  the  Sea  King's  sceptre  at  a  single  bound,"  she  may 
see  her  way  to  once  more  achieving  among  the  trading  navies  of  the  seas  a 
position  that  shall  not  be,  as  now,  almost  despicable.  Even  with  all  our  ne- 
cessary materials  free  of  duty,  it  would  be  many  a  long  and  weary  year  be- 
fore we  can  stand  so  near  the  head  of  the  line  as  in  the  proud  times  of  half- 
a-dozen  years  ago." 

The  only  way  in  which  our  mercantile  marine  can  be  built  up,  is  to 
modify  our  revenue  laws — ^which,  as  they  now  stand,  cripple  and  restrict  our 
foreign  commerce— and  build  a  class  of  vessels  which  events  have  abimd- 
antly  demonstrated  are  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  commerce 
— screw  steamers.  In  these  days  of  steam  and  the  electric  telegraph,  it  will 
not  do  to  depend  upon  the  wind  and  sails.  Revolutions  never  go  backwards, 
and  the  changed  situation  of  affiiirs  must  be  promptly  met,  by  our  govern- 
ing authorities,  or  else  our  mercantile  marine  will  sink  deeper  into  the 
"  dough  of  despond"  than  it  now  is. 
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ART.  IX.-DEPAETMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT.: 

1.— THE  TENNESSEE  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

This  road,  of  which  the  late  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Rbvutw  was 
President  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  now  being  pushed  forward  by  the 
Hon.  Horace  Majnard,  recently  elected  to  the  vacancy,  aided  by  a  strong 
direction  and  competent  assistants.  We  have  before  as  a  pamphlet  of  nearly 
100  pages,  containing  the  reports  of  Colonel  E.  F.  Falconet,  chief  engineer 
and  of  Professor  J.  M.  Safiord,  geologist,  embodying  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  resources  of  the  country  through  which  the  track 
will  be  laid  in  making  a  nearly  air-line  connection  between  Nashville  and 
KnoxviUe.  The  pamphlet  has  an  apx)endix,  made  up  of  the  letters  of  the 
late  President  of  the  road  to  the  people  of  Tennessee,  published  in  this  Rb- 
viBW  last  year,  and  also  in  pamphlet  form. 

As  an  important  connecting  link  in  the  great  Southern  line  from  the  sea- 
board of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  this  road,  aside  from  its  daims  on 
local  grounds,  is  a  necessity  of  the  times,  and  must  be  built.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  commerce  with  China  and  Japan  will  revolutionize  the  trade  of 
the  whole  outer  world  with  those  j)eoplei ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  instead  of  possessing,  as  we  do  now,  only  a  frac- 
tional i>art — and  that  a  small  one— of  the  foreign  trade  of  these  countries, 
our  natural  Advantages  will  come  into  play  with  the  artificial  arteries  now 
being  constructed,  and  practically  give  us  the  control  of  this  lucrative  com- 
merce. When  that  day  comes — and  it  is  by  no  means  very  distant — the 
capacity  of  half  a  dozen  roads  across  the  continent  will  be  taxed  to  the  ut- 
termost to  meet  its  requirements,  and  then  routes  long  since  contemplated, 
partly  constructed,  but  now  lagging  for  want  of  resources,  will  find  friends 
and  capital,  and  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion. 

It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  American  people  that  the  wants  of  the 
nation,  once  clearly  demonstrated,  are  soon  supplied.  No  estimate,  however 
large — no  {deposed  expenditure,  however  grand  in  its  proportions — no  ob- 
stacles or  impediments,  however  seemingly  insurmountable — can  deter  or 
appal  them.  Nature  may  frown  from  peak  and  gorge,  or  stretch  her  arid 
wastes  in  continuous  leagues  across  the  path.  We  pierce  the  rock,  we 
bridge  the  chasm,  and  draw  from  the  very  bowels  of  our  mother  earth  the 
nourishment  she  refuses  us  from  her  bosom.  Where  private  capital  and  en- 
terprise is  found  unequal  to  the  task,  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives, vote  the  public  frmds  and  credit ;  and  to  this  cheerful  willingness  to 
bear  taxation  for  purposes  of  internal  Improvement  the  country  is  indebted, 
in  the  main,  for  the  magnificent  system  of  railways  which  covers  the  land 
in  all  directions  like  a  net-work,  developing  and  enriching  wherever  they 
penetrate,  and  dispensing  lavishly  a  thousand  influences  of  a  higher  and 
broader  civilization. 

No  State  has  been  tnore  liberal  in  grants  to  enterprises  of  this  character 
than  Tennessee,  and  the  results  of  her  generous  policy  in  this  regard  were 
manifested  in  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  she  had  attained  at 
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the  commencement  of  our  late  troubles.  Tlie  scene  and  theatre  of  some 
of  the  most  sanguinary  encounters  that  marked  the  history  of  our  terrible 
conflict,  she  could  not  escape — nor  did  her  noble  sons  desire  it — the  ruin 
that  ensued ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  despite  the  mal-administration 
of  her  present  rulers,  the  disenfranchisement  of  her  best  citizens,  and  the 
anarchy  that  radical  misrule  has  caused  in  her  recent  political  history,  the 
obvious  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  people  promises  a  rapid  recovery  from 
her  late  vicissitudes. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railroad  relies  largely 
upon  State  and  county  aid  for  means  for  its  construction.  Estimating  the 
total  cost  at  about  $6,200,000,  State,  county  and  city  subscriptions  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  $3,500,000  will  be  doubtless  obtained ;  indeed,  so  fiir  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  the  aid  is  guaranteed  by  the  provisions  of  the  "  General 
Improvement  Act,"  and  by  recent  special  legislation.  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent  dearth  of  capital  among  the  people,  it  is  proposed  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions in  lands,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance,  and  of  superior  richness, 
contiguous  to  the  proposed  route.    The  report  concludes  as  follows : 

The  immense  quantity  of  excellent  land  along  the  road,  which  can  be 
bought  comparatively  very  cheap ;  the  chances  for  introducing  immigration 
and  providing  a  market  for  such  lands ;  the  large  resources  in  coal,  iron  and 
other  minerals,  petroleum,  lumber,  water  powers  and  tan-bark,  the  develop- 
ments of  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  road,  and  which  resources  are 
now  useless,  cause  me  to  believe  that  a  combination  of  interests — that  is,  an 
association  of  capital,  invested  in  land,  coal  banks,  petroleum,  timber  and 
water  powers — and  the  practical  construction  of  the  road  would  finally  in- 
sure success  and  a  large  remuneration. 

By  reference  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  James  M.  SafTord,  geologist,  the 
enormous  amount  of  209,088,000,000  bushels,  or  6.467,428,000  tons  of  coal 
can  be  calculated,  very  prcbabty,  lying  within  a  belt  of  country  extending 
only  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
slope  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Assuming  the  production  of  these 
coal  beds  to  be,  after  the  completion  of  the  road,  only  two  millions  of  tons 
for  the  first  year,  we  have,  at  fifteen  cents  per  ton,  already  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  representing  an  item  of  local  freight  on  the  road 
for  coal  alone,  which  would,  of  course,  gradually  increase,  and  produce  a 
very  large  part  of  an  immense  income. 

It  is  well  known  that  capitalists  are  cautious  and  timid  in  these  times, 
and  that  investments  in  the  South  are  not  generally  sought  after ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  known  that  investments  in  city  property,  manufac- 
tures and  many  branches  of  business  in  the  North,  are  not  so  remunerative 
as  they  ought  to  be  and  have  been.  Capital  could  find  profits  in  the  under- 
taking, as  suggested,  which  would  not  present  such  risks  as  many  others. 
The  State  of  Tennessee,  like  all  the  Southern  States,  has  passed  through  a 
great  social  and  financial  revolution,  and  is  in  a  period  of  transition  towards 
a  better  condition.  If  financial  disasters,  plunging  the  whole  country  into 
distress,  do  not  occur ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  whole  country  is  to  be  improved,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  containing 
such  vast  and  varied  natural  resources — agricultural,  mineral  and  indus- 
trial— will  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union,  espedally  if 
capital  and  labor  are  allowed  and  urged  to  flow  into  it. 

AUow  me,  finally,  to  repeat  the  suggestion  that  the  necessary  means  to 
build  this  road  could  also  be  found  in  a  eonsoUdaUon  of  the  credit  of  ail  the 
roads  on  the  Atbintic  and  Pacific,  or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  line  from 
Norfolk  to  Guaymas,  and  in  uniting  the  means  of  all  the  wneompkted  por- 
tions of  the  whole  road,  which  imcompleted  portions  ought  to  be  put,  as  far 
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as  practicable,  under  one  general  management.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
some  arrangement,  not  detrimental  to  any  roads  composing  tne  whole  line, 
nor  te  their  respective  present  organizations,  could  be  made,  by  which  the 
credit  and  assistance  of  the  completed  and  operating  roads  could  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  missing  links  in  the  long  chain.  By  uniting 
the  resources  of  common  interests  and  a  common  cause,  all  the  credit  and 
assistance  of  the  railway  companies  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas 
and  the  West  interested  in  this  project,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  with  the 
liberal  State  aid  appropriations  sugg^ted,  stock  subscriptions  and  county 
taxes,  to  build  the  missmg  link  in  Tennessee. 

Millions  of  property  would  then  be  offered  as  collateral  security  for  loans 
by  these  united  eompanUe,  a  security  which  ought  to  satisfy  any  capitalist ; 
and  the  practical  execution  of  the  whole  project — the  completion  of  the  road 
from  ocean  to  ocean — ^would  be  btlt  a  matter  of  time.  Such  a  union,  or  eonr 
dolidation  of  erecUt,  might  pe^aps,  later,  lead  to  a  closer  connection  and  a 
consolidation ;  and  a  most  powerful  corporation  could  be  subsequently 
formed,  controlling  an  immense  amount  of  business,  over  one  of  the  longest 
railroad  lines  in  the  world,  running  across  the  American  continent,  and 
which  would  ultimately  improve  the  stock  and  financial  condition  of  the  ^ 
roads  comprising  the  same.  These  united  companies  would,  also,  by  secur- 
ing the  titles  to  the  large  coal  beds  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  located 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railroad,  have  the 
advantage  to  supply  themselves  for  a  large  portion  of  the  long  distance  from 
ocean  to  ocean  with  their  own  coal  as  fuel  for  their  own  purposes,  which,  in 
years  to  come,  will  be  a  very  important  matter.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
enormous  and  reckless  consumption  of  wood  is  rapidly  destroying  the  for- 
ests of^America,  and  that  eea/reity  of  toood  will  he  severely  felt  in  many 
localitfes  sooner  than  people  generally  believe ;  and  that  odl  will,  in  com- 
paratively short  time,  entirely  replace  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel.  The  de- 
mand for  coal  will  then  be  immense,  and  the  coal  beds  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Cumberland  Mountains  will  control  the  market.  When  that  period  in 
our  history  arrives,  railroads  will  become  abeokUe  necemtiee,  ana  will  be 
built  regardless  of  cost  and  obstacles. 

Professor  Safibrd,  who  has  conducted  the  geological  survey  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  traversed  by  this  railroad,  says  in  his  report : 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railroad 
is  that  it  traverses  the  great  Tennessee  coal  field  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
It  rune,  in  fact,  entirely  across  this  coal  field,  and  is  the  only  road  which 
does  so.  It  will  open  to  Nashville  and  Knoxville,  and  all  other  points  along 
the  line,  the  now  isolated  treasures  of  our  great  coal  depository. 

It  is  renuirkable  that  the  importance  of  such  a  road,  with  reference  to  a 
supply />f  stone  coal,  to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  has  never  been 
duly  appreciated.  It  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  neglect  of  a  great  people 
to  make  available  and  to  put  to  use  their  native  resources.  But  this  will 
be  so  no  longer. 

The  Tennessee  coal  field  is  coextensive  with  the  Cumberland  plateau,  of 
which  your  able  engineer  has  several  times  spoken.  This  plateau  is  an  ele- 
vated tableland,  lying  between  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee  and  the  flat 
highlands  of  Middle  Tennessee,  its  elevation  above  these  sections  being  600 
to  1,000  feet.  The  upi)er  part  and  top  of  this  plateau  are  at  all  points  made 
up  of  the  coal-bearing  series  of  rocks,  these  being  strata  of  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates,  slates  or  shoals,  in  which  the  beds  of  coal  are  included,  and 
with  which  they  are  interstratified.  This  series  of  rocks,  including  the 
coal,  is  called  the  Coal  Meaeures.  The  Coal  Measures,  therefore,  constitute 
the  upper  and  characteristic  part  of  the  plateau.  They  rest  everywhere 
upon  limestone,  which  is  generally  the  base  of  the  moimtain. 

After  giving  a  full  description  of  these  valuable  coal  fields,  and  ftimishinf 
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sections  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  ranges,  lie  concludes  his  report  in 
the  following  words : 

Enough  has  been  said,  doubtless,  to  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Coal  Measures  traversed  by  the  road. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  what  quantity  of  coal,  in  the  ag^egate,  will 
be  within  reach  of  the  road  ?  This  can  only  be  estimated.  We  will  first 
consider  the  available  coal  to  lie  within  fifteen  miles  of  each  side  of  the 
road.  The  question  then  is,  how  much  coal  is  there  in  the  belt  of  Coal 
Measure  through  which  the  coal  runs — ^this  belt  being  fifty  miles  long  and 
thirty  wide,  and  containing,  therefore,  1,600  square  mUes  t  It  follows,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  eastern  portion  of  this  belt— embracing  about 
one-third  of  it — ^is  much  richer  in  coal  than  the  western.  Taking  the  belt 
as  a  whole,  it  will  be  a  very  low  estimate  to  assume  the  available  coal  of 
the  different  beds  to  be,  in  the  aggregate,  eoual  in  bulk  to  a  solid  stratum 
five  feet  thick,  and  continuous  over  the  whole  area  of  the  belt,  and  there- 
fore containing  1,500  square  miles.  A  bushel  of  coal— eighty  pounds— will 
average  about  one  cubic  foot  in  bulk,  the  heavier  coals  giving  a  lees  bulk 
than  this  to  the  bushel,  and  the  lighter  a  greater.  One  square  mile,  there- 
fore, of  our  solid  five-foot  stratum  will  contain  189,892,000  bushels,  or 
4,978,285  tons  of  coal,  and  the  whole  belt  the  enormous  amount  of  209,088,- 
000,000  bushels. 

But  suppose  we  narrow  our  coal  belt,  and  make  it  extend  but  -p/oe  mile* 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  it  will  then  contain  69,686,000,000 — ^more  than 
$696,000,000.  These  amounts  appear  extravagant,  nevertheless  they  are 
obtained  by  simple  calculations,  and  show  how  much  material  is  packed 
away  in  these  coal  beds.  It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  the  source  of  a  great 
income  to  the  road,  the  fact  rally  justifying  the  estimates  made'  by  the 
Chief  Engineer. 

The  minend  next  in  importance  to  coal  along  the  line  of  the  road  is  iron 
ore.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds.  The  first  is  a  nodular  ore,  found  asso- 
ciated with  coal  in  the  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures.  This  ore  has  never  as 
yet  been  used  for  making  iron  in  Tennessee,  althouglr  the  most  important 
ore  to  iron  masters  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  and  the  ore  to  which 
Great  Britain  is  mainly  indebted  for  her  preponderating  production  of  iron. 
It  abounds  in  some  of  the  shales  of  the  plateau,  and,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  road,  will  be  sought  for,  and  add  its  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
country  and  to  the  business  of  the  road.  This  ore  is  of  a  gray  color,  and  is 
a  clayey  carbonate  of  iron,  containing  about  forty  per  cent,  of  iron. 

The  other  iron  ore  is  the  Dyestone,  so  well  known  in  East  Tennessee.  It 
is  a  red  fossiliferous  ore,  usually  occurring  in  beds  like  coal  or  limestone. 
These  beds  are  from  a  few  inches  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness.  They  are 
outcrops  along  the  foot  of  Walden's  Ridge,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  nave 
been  worked  hi  a  number  of  forges  and  furnaces  in  East  Tennessee.  It  is 
an  oxide  of  iron,  and  contains,  when  pure,  seventy  per  cent,  of  metal.  It 
makes  superb  iron,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  iron  ores  in  Tennessee. 
The  road  crosses  the  range  of  this  ore,  and  will  greatly  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment and  working  of  it,  while,  in  return,  the  trade  thus  created  will  benefit 
the  road. 


2.— NASHVILLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILROAD. 

From  the  published  oflQcial  report  to  the  stockholders  we  learn  that  the 
difficulties  by  which  this  important  link  in  the  great  chain  connecting 
the  Atlantic  cities  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  environed 
have  all  been  surmounted,  and  that  the  future  prospects  of  the  road  are 
hopeful.  The  President  of  the  Company,  after  speaking  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  road  when  transferred  to  the  Directory,  September  1st,  1866, 
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hy  the  United  States  authorities,  after  four  years  of  military  use  and  ooeu- 
pancy,  adds — 

Since  the  last  meetinjer  of  the  Stockholders,  I  have  fonnd  it  necessary  to 
call  on  the  State  for  additional  aid  to  complete  onr  road,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  they  have  generoosly  assisted  ns  to  the  extent  of  our  request,  and  to 
their  prompt  and  liberal  action  is  in  a  great  measure  due  our  ability  to  com- 
plete the  road.  The  additional  aid  granted  us  amounts  to  $125,000 ;  and  it 
Ib  hoped  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  will  demonstrate,  by  prompt  payment 
of  the  interest  accruing,  that  the  confidence  of  the  State  in  our  ent^rise 
has  not  been  misplaced. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  Government  remains  as  last  year.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  settle  this  matter,  as  your  Company  have  not  been  in  a 
position  to  make  a  general  settlement ;  but  no  trouble  is  anticipated  regard- 
ing it,  as  the  Government  is  always  generous  with  its  debtors,  when  the 
latter  express  a  willingness  to  do  their  duty. 

From  the  report  of  your  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Superintendent,  you 
will  perceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  immediate  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  new  rolling  stock,  the  putting  in  order  of  that  now  on  hand, 
the  erection  of  shops  and  buildings,  the  purchase  of  tools  and  material,  etc., 
etc.  I  feel  with  him  that  something  must  be  done,  and  hope  the  stock- 
holders will  authorize  such  action  in  the  pronises  as  may  seem  best  to  them. 

The  matter  of  running  to  the  river  at  Hickman  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  interest  of  our  road,  and  I  think  it  must  be  done  before  we  can 
successfully  comx)ete  for  Southern  and  Southwestern  trade  and  travel. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  make  calculations  concerning  the  fature 
business  prospects  of  the  road.  We  must  judge  t>f  it  as  we  do  of  other  roads 
similarly  situated ;  and  thus  looking  at  our  i^tion  as  a  State  road,  and  by 
our  connections  forming  a  link  in  the  great  national  chain,  I  feel  confident 
that  nothing  but  prosperity  awaits  us. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  road,  and  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
June  80th,  1867: 

Consolidated  SkUement;  New  and  Old  OrganwUions,  June  dOth,  1867. 

ASSETS. 

Debts  Receivable $403,219  87 

State  of  Tennessee  Bonds 92,000  00 

Cost  Accounts 4,600,855  89 

Cash 2,866  78 

$5,098,941  99 

UABILITIES. 

Profit  and  Loss $159,529  58 

Debts  payable 290,493  64 

Debts  payable  in  second  mortgage  bonds 23,481  19 

Debts  payable  in  stock 8,651  16 

State  of  Tennessee 2,672,000  00 

Second  mortgage  bonds 792,050  00 

Stock 1,157,736  47 

$5,098,941  99 

Note.— This  Statement  does  not  include  $893,400  interest  funded  by  the 
State. 
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Caih  Receipts  and  DuinireemerUifor  the  FUcal  Tear  ending  June  90th,  1807. 

BECEITED. 

Balance  on  hand  June  80th,  1866 $12,471  42 

;  to  June  80th,  1867 766,096  96 


$767,568  88 

DISBUB8ED. 

Disbursed  to  June  80th,  1867 $764,701  65 

Balance  on  hand 2^66  73 

$767,668  88 
That  our  readers  may  see  the  value  of  this  road  as  a  connecting  link 
in  the  great  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  scheme — now  presided  over  by  Gen. 
Fremont, — we  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent, 
showing  its  connections  and  intersections  with  other  roads  projected  or 
completed.    Gen.  James  says — 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  dose  con- 
nection with  the  Memphis  and  Oliio  Kulroad  at  McKenzie.  enabling  us  to 
run  our  freights  and  passengers  between  Nashville  and  Memphis  without 
change  of  cars.  Important  arrangements  are  now  in  contemplation,  with 
flattering  prospects  of  success,  between  the  Illinois  Central  and  your  road, 
for  establishing  a  ferry  between  Hickman  and  Cairo,  similar  to  the  line 
of  transit  now  in  operation  between  Cairo  and  Columbus.  It  pleases  me  to 
state  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  give  us  every  encouragement  that 
they  will  afford  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  make  proper  connections,  etc., 
and  I  feel  assured  that  with  their  assistance  much  can  be  done  to  draw 
business  to  our  line  that  without  it  would  seek  another  channel. 

The  city  of  Hickman,  always  ready  to  aid  our  enterprise  to  the  extent 
of  her  ability,  has,  through  her  council,  given  us  permission  to  continue 
the  road  to  a  point  near  the  river  and  the  business  centre  of  the  city.  This 
privilege,  though  burdened  with  certain  conditions,  I  deem  liberal  on  its 
part,  and  would  respectftdly  urge  its  acceptance  by  our  Company,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  arrangement.  This  extension  of  the  road  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  immediate  prosperity  of  the  Company; 
and  is  in  no  less  degree  important  to  the  city  of  Hickman,  on  account  of  its 
bearings  upon  the  vital  interests  of  that  place.  A  connection  with  the  river 
will  prevent  the  business  destined  for  the  western  terminus  of  our  road 
from  seeking  transit  over  a  competing  line ;  while  a  necessitated  transfer  at 
Hickman*  will  to  such  an  extent  impede  the  flow  of  traffic  as  to  force  into 
some  other  channel  the  business  which  naturally  and  legitimately  belongs 
to  us. 

Tour  connections  South  and  West  are  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Illinois 
Central  to  Chicago,  the  Iron-Mountain  Road  to  St.  Louis,  the  Memphis  and 
Ohio  to  Memphis,  and  (until  the  completion  of  the  Jackson  Branch)  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  eastern  connections  are 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville 
and  Decatur  Roads ;  and  in  time  the  national  highway  firom  Nashville  to 
Knoxville, — ^the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Road, — whidi  we  have  reason  to  hope 
will  soon  be  under  contract  and  pushed  to  completion.  This  once  done  will 
give  us  the  short  line  between  St.  Louis,  the  £ar  West,  and  the  coast  cities 
of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  others ;  and  will  also 
give  us  the  short  and  direct  line  East,  and  form  part  of  the  great  Padfic 
road,  the  Memphis  and  El-Paso  Railway. 

FUTURE   FR0SPBCT8. 

The  construction  of  your  road  through  this  comparatively  isolated  counti^ 
will  afibrd  a  rapid  and  cheap  means  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  sod 
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to  a  constant  and  reliable  market,  and  will,  therefore,  stimulate  property- 
holders  on  the  line  to  increased  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  lands. 
Hence  we  may  with  safety  infer  that  a  few  years  time  will  vastly  augment 
the  resources  of  that  region. 

Increase  of  travel  and  trade  has  uniformly  kept  pace  with  or  been  in 
advance  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  construction  of  lines  of  transportation; 
and  so  with  this  important  thorough&re.  It  will  open  to  manu&cturers, 
farmers,  and  mechanics,  additional  fields  for  industrial  pursuits,  and  furnish 
them  with  new  and  certain  facilities  for  obtaining  supplies  and  disposing 
of  the  products  of  their  industry. 

When  opened  through,  the  road  will  fAve  you  a  source  of  increase  not 
heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  line  between  Nashville  and  Johnsonville,  inas- 
much as  it  wUl  form  a  through  route  and  possess  the  consequent  advantages 
of  through  travel  and  trade.  At  the  same  time  an  increase  of  local  busineBS 
ma^  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  the  road  passes  through  many  of  the 
most  important  dties  of  West  Tennessee,  connecting  them  with  the  State 
Oapitid  and  commercial  centre.  The  iron  and  ^  interests  now  being 
developed  will  form  a  source  of  no  little  revenue,  as  the  attention  of 
capitalists  is  being  attracted  by  the  flattering  inducements  held  out  by 
that  region  of  country. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  convince  any  one  that  Gen.  Fremont's  road,  the 
Memphis  and  El-Paso,  with  its  branch  to  Quaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
is  a  national  necessity  which  must  soon  attract  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Federal  Government.  As  parts  of  the  system,  the  two  roads  we  have  been 
noticing  this  month  will  participate  largely  in  the  fruits  of  that  -great 
enterprise,  of  which  the  American  Bailroad  Journal  says — 

"  Each  road  will  have  a  terminus  of  its  own,  and  will  command  a  special 
trade ;  while  interior  connections  will  develop  commercial  centres,  of  great 
value.''  "  It  is  believed  we  are  to  see,  as  a  certain  result,  the  grovirth  of  a 
magnificent  empire  on  the  Pacific,  and  our  country  obtain  the  control  of  the 
commerce  of  Asia."  "  More  than  this, — we  shall  soon  see  an  entire  change 
in  the  commercial  routes  of  Europe,  and  the  maritime  ascendency  of  the 
United  States."  "  The  plains  are  certainly  to  be  populated  by  an  industrious 
race,  who  will  be  as  quick  to  improve  their  advantages  as  we  have  been." 


ART.  I.-DEPARTMEi\T  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

1.— SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Gen.  John  A.  Wagener,  State  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  South 
Carolina,  places  us  under  renewed  obligations.  We  have  received  Supple- 
ment No,  1  to  the  pamphlet  issued  by  his  bureau  in  April  last,  containing 
entries  from  the  registry  from  Nos.  48  to  113  inclusive,  representing  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  mechanics,  laborers,  farm  hands,  house  servants,  etc., 
and  offering  choice  tracts  of  land  in  all  parts  of  the  State  at  prices  and  in 
quantities  that  hold  out  rare  inducements  to  the  immigrant.  To  one  fea- 
ture of  these  reports  the  special  attention  of  the  immigrant  should  be 
invited,  namely,  that  the  lands  offered  are  already  cleared  and  improved  and 
the  settler  can  go  right  to  work  and  make  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
property  in  less  time  than  is  required  at  the  West  to  dear  and  build. 
Again,  not  one  cent  of  money  is  required  in  the  case  of  a  &rmer  to  make  him, 
if  he  so  desires,  co-proprietor  with  the  owners  of  the  soil.    Provisions, 
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stock,  etc.,  and  a  comfortable  home,  are  provided,  and  one-third  of  the  crop 
is  given,  or  if  he  wishes  to  porchajse  outright,  he  can  pay  for  the  lands  by 
his  labor  on  terms  and  oonditions  which  will  leave  him  ample  time  to  earn 
his  own  sustenance.  In  fact  so  anxious  are  we  to  induce  immigration,  and 
so  thoroughly  disheartened  and  disgusted  with  our  attempts  to  make  good 
and  useful  laborers  out  of  the  freedmen,  that  we  are  prepared  to  tender  op- 
portunities to  working  men  for  an  association  of  labor  with  capital  such  as 
were  never  before  presented  in  this  or  any  other  coimtry.  This  condition 
of  things  would  have  already  operated  to  divert  a  large  immigration,  but 
for  the  persistent  misrepresentations  of  the  European  agents  of  the  Western 
States.  This  organized  band  of  swindlers  who  sell  greenbacks  in  Germany 
at  par  for  gold,  who  make  the  emigrants  pay  in  coin  for  railroad  tickets  at 
their  paper  value,  and  who  manage  to  exploit  in  one  way  or  another  nearly 
all  the  savings  of  their  victims :  these  fellows  represent  the  South  as  in  a 
condition  of  social  anarchy,  where  life  and  property  are  equally  unsafe 
They  assert  that  it  is  uniformly  unhealthy,  and  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
strangers  and  foreigners  die  either  in  passing  through  the  acclimatizing 
process,  or  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  that  none  but  Africans  can  bear  the 
exposure  in  the  field,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  On  this  point 
-  ^  General  Wagener  says : 

1  It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  I  find  that  the  agents  of  the  Western 

States,  not  content  with  advancing  the  claims  of  their  respective  communi- 
I  ties  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  European  public,  have  deemed 

1  proper  to  adopt  a  regular  system  of  abuse  and  detraction  of  the  South.    Al- 

I  though  irresponsible  and  tmreliable  persons,  as  they  generally  are,  aiming 

1  only  to  their  individual  profits  and  emoluments,  their  re-iterated  assertions 

I  in  the  public  prints  may,  nevertheless,  exercise  an  unfair  influence,  and  not 

only  harm  the  communities  that  they  exert  themselves  to  traduce,  but  the 
best  interests  of  the  emigrating  European.  I  will  not,  however  pay  them 
back  in  their  own  coin,  but  simply,  plainly  and  fairiy  indicate  for  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  immigrants  themselves,  such  matters  of  information  as  may  as- 
^..^^  sist  them  in  coming  to  a  rational  and  correct  cx)nclusion. 

Touching  the  accusation  which  a  correspondent,  writing  from  Bremen  to 
the  Review,  tells  us  is  freely  made  there  by  parties  engaged  in  securing 
emigrants  for  the  West,  that  the  South  has  ever  been  notorious  for  lawless- 
ness and  crime,  General  Wagener  furnishes  in  the  following  table  compiled 
from  the  United  States  census  of  1860,  a  complete  and  convincing  refutation. 
It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that  Texas,  so  generally  traduced  and  villified, 
ftumished  but  one  criminal  out  of  5,754  of  her  inhabitants,  while  "  moral" 
Massachusetts  supplied  one  out  of  every  459  of  her  population.  We  aimer 
the  table: 

[EsBtrac^fram  the  UniUd  Bates  Oennu  of  I860.] 

Criminals  in  prison  June  1. 1860 : 

POP.  POP. 

Mississippi 63  or  1  hi  14,980  Texas, 105  or  1  in  5.754 

North  Carolina. . .  71  or  1  in  18,981  Arkansas, 78  or  1  in  5,583 

Georgia, Ill  or  1  in    9,625  Minnesota, 32  or  1  in  5,376 

Florida, 15orlin    9,342  Maryland, 116  or  1  in  6,116 

Virginia, 189  or  1  in   8,446  Indiana, 284  or  1  in  4,756 

South  Carolina,..  88orlm    7,996  Kentucky, 232  or  1  in  4,660 

Iowa, 95orlin   7,104  Alabama, 226orlin  4,266 
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POP.  POP 

Delaware, 27  or  1  in   4,156  Tenneesee 511  or  1  in  2,152 

Missouri, 286  or  1  in   4,137  New  Hampshire,..    198  or  1  in  1,689 

Oregon, 18  or  1  in   4,036  Rhode  Island 181  or  1  in  905 

Ohio, 628orlin   8,755  Michigan, 807  or  1  in  916 

Illinois,  485orlin    8,509  Louisiana, 849orlin  888 

Kansas, 31  or  1  in   8,458  Connecticut, 646  or  1  in  712 

New  Jersey 215  or  1  in    8,126  New  York, 6,882  or  1  in  664 

Vermont, 116  or  1  in    2,648  Massachusetts,. ..  .2,679  or  1  in  459 

Pennsylvania, 1,161  or  1  in    2,503  California, 882  or  1  in  481 

Maine, 255  or  1  in   2,464  District  Columbia,   210  or  1  in  858 

Wisconsin, .868  or  1  in   2,198 

On  the  subject  of  labor  contracts  General  Wagener  writes : 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  our  registries,  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  generally,  prefer  giving  the  laborer  an  interest  in  the  results  of  his 
employment,  instead  of  paying  him  a  stated  amount  of  wages ;  besides  that, 
it  is  generally  the  practice  to  give  the  laborer  a  piece  of  land  for  his  gar- 
den, and  the  keeping  of  fowls,  pigs,  etc.,  thereby  enabling  him  to  Jive 
economically,  and  even  to  earn  many  a  dollar,  which  he  could  not  do  where 
other  habits  obtain.  In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  other 
friends  of  the  working  man,  this  is  really  the  most  just  and  natural  com- 
pensation, for  the  laborer  in  this  manner  gathers  from  his  exertions  such  re- 
muneration as  the  blessings  of  Providence  may  vouchsafe  him  from  the 
ground  which  he  tills.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  estimates  as  yet,  of  a 
reliable  character,  what  the  average  results  of  a  man's  la^r  under  this 
system  amount  to.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unsteadiness 
and  unreliability  of  free  negro  labor,  which  can  never  be  the  basis  of  certain 
and  definite  calculation.  A  planter  on  one  of  our  islands  who  works  a  num- 
ber of  white  hands  on  shares,  estimates  their  earnings  for  the  year,  dear  of 
all  expenses,  at  about  three  hundred  doUars  per  hand.  But  while  the  crop 
is  not  gathered  it  will  be  subject  to  vicissituaes,  and  the  estimate  can,  there- 
fore, be  simply  a  matter  of  information.  It  may  be  more,  it  may  be  less. 
Tet,  this  seems  a  desirable  plan  for  the  industrious  immigrant,  obtaining  a 
fair  remuneration  for  his  toil,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  becomes  initiated 
and  instructed  under  experienced  supervision  in  the  peculiar  system  of 
agriculture  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  which  he  can  afterwards  im- 
prove upon,  if  he  is  possessed  of  an  active  mind,  intelligence  and  habits  of 
superior  industry.  Besides,  after  being  so  instructed,  he  can  easily  purchase 
on  credit  a  piece  of  land  for  Mmself  and  work  out  his  prosperity.  The 
wages,  in  cash,  now  deemed  about  a  fair  remuneration  in  this  State  for  farm  ^ 
laborers,  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  and  simple  board 
and  lodgings.  Mechanics  get  much  more,  and  house  servants,  according  to 
their  capacity,  are  libendly  paid.  The  share  of  a  laborer  in  the  crop  is 
usually  one-half^  where  he  IxMirds  himself,  or  one-third,  where  ho  receives  a 
stipulated  amount  of  provisions. 

The  introduction  to  the  Supplement  concludes  with  the  following  lan- 
guage and  arguments  all  of  which  we  endorsa 

The  Atlantic  ocean  is  the  great  highway  of  nations,  the  broad  road  that 
connects  eastern  and  western  civilization,  commerce,  arts,  sciences,  improve- 
ment and  progress.  Is  there  another  State  that  has  greater  fiBbcilities,  a 
more  extensive  sea  front,  better  harbors,  and  a  fiedrer  position  on  this  great 
ocean  path  than  South  Carolina.  If  the  West  was  ever  so  fair;  if  it  was 
ever  so  fruitful,  if  it  even  were  to  produce  twice  what  can  be  gathered  from 
our  fields,  the  thousands  of  ndles  that  they  are  removed  from  the  principal 
shipping  ports  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  an  obstacle  which  they  can 
never  overcome  by  ever  so  many  railroads  and  inland  navigation  facilities. 
And  this  great  adgantage  of  position  wiU  become  of  greater  influence  upon 
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the  prosperity  of  every  inhabitant  of  this  State,  the  more  our  immense  re- 
sources are  developed.  Heretofore  we  cared  for  nothing  bat  agriculture,  and 
that  even  of  a  most  imperfect  kind,  looking  to  the  stajues  alone,  such  as  cot- 
ton, rice,  etc.,  for  our  wealth,  but  then  our  most  distant  plantation  was 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  our  exportation  mart.  Now,  we  want  to  re- 
tain all  our  great  agricultural  interests,  but  we  want  also  to  retain  our 
minerals,  to  make  our  own  furniture,  smelt  our  own  iron,  make  our  own 
glass,  crockery  and  stoneware ;  in  feet  wo  want  help  to  do  all  our  own  work, 
and  we  want  especially  to  manufacture  our  own  cotton.  It  is  admitted 
"  that  the  South  not  only  has  the  finest  region  in  the  world  for  the  cotton 
culture,  but  the  best  facilities  and  the  greatest  advantages  for  cotton  manu- 
factures. From  its  generous  soil  and  mild  winter  clim'ate,  men  can  live 
more  cheaply,  and  r^ize  larger  profits  from  their  great  agricultural  staples 
in  the  South  than  in  the  West,  and  vastly  larger  profits  from  manufectures 
of  all  kinds,  than  can  be  made  in  New  England  or  even  in  Old  England." 
And  what  is  thus  said  of  the  whole  South,  applies  with  more  force  and  in 
a  more  perfect  degree  to  our  own  Carolina.  Enterprising  men  will  find 
that  both  labor  and  capital  can  be  invested  nowhere  with  better  prospects  of 
large  and  imfeiling  profits,  and  now&ere  will  both  be  heartier  welcomed 
and  higher  appreciated. 

There  is  but  one  drawback,  and  that  in  candor  and  truth  I  dare  not  and 
will  not  deny.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  our  political  status.  But  this  affects 
not  only  the  South  but  all  America,  and  I  do  think  that  if  it  shall  be  unsafe 
for  the  immigrant  to  come  to  the  South,  it  will  be  equally  unsafe  for  him  to 
go  to  any  portion  of  the  Union ;  for  loss  of  law  and  liberty  in  one  section  is 
certain  to  resist  in  loss  of  law  and  liberty  to  all.  No,  I  will  not  despidr  of 
the  future  o^  this  great  republic.  Man's  real  interest  is  not  forever  going  to 
succumb  to  fjBuatical  and  puritanical  notions ;  pharasaical  conceits  are  not 
forever  going  to  give  tone  and  law  to  the  sentiments  of  vast  millions,  and 
rapacity  and  duplicity  must  already  have  begun  to  construct  their  own  dis- 
honored tomb.  I  have  unshaken  confidence  in  the  future  of  America,  and, 
above  aU,  in  the  future  of  our  beautiful  and  fruitful  South.  Let  the  indus- 
trious stranger  come  and  fear  not. 

John  A.  Wag^ker,  Commissioner. 

A  few  extracts  firom  the  registry  will  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  land-own- 
ers and  the  character  of  the  inducements  offered.  We  take  them  at  ran- 
dom, premising  that  they  are  not  more  liberal  than  fifty  others  we  might 
select: 

90.  Prom  Mr.  Wm.  A.  China,  Salters*  Station : 

"  I  am  deslrious  of  leasing  my  farm,  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  about 
seventy-five  acres  cleared,  situated  on  the  Northeastern  Railroad,  about  mid- 
way between  Santee  and  Black  rivers.  I  will  rent  for  three  or  five  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal,  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  in  advance. 
If  the  rent  for  several  years  be  paid  in  advance,  I  will  give  yet  better  terms. 
The  buildings  are  common,  but  comfortable,  nearly  new  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  woidd  sell  with  the  lease  my  stock  of  animals  and  household  goods ; 
or,  if  any  one  should  prefer  to  purchase,  my  price  is  one  thousand  dollars 
cash  for  the  ferm." 

118.  Mrs.  S.  A.  McBride,  Maysville,  offers : 

"  Two  thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Black  river,  Santee  Dis- 
trict, fine  for  cotton,  com,  all  grains  and  vegetables,  which  she  will  sell  on 
reasonable  terms  in  tracts,  or  lease  to  industrious,  honest  fermers,  who  will 
cultivate  it.  She  is  also  desirous  of  employing  from  five  to  twenty  indus- 
trious white  laborers,  one  of  them  at  least  to  speak  English,  to  cultivate  a 
portion  of  her  lands,  for  fair  wages  or  a  part  of  the  crop— one-third,  where 
the  working  stock  is  furnished  and  fed ;  or,  where  the  laborers  refund  half 
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of  the  feed  of  the  horeee,  moles  or  oxen,  uaed  in  the  actual  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  bear  their  part  of  the  cost  of  the  concentrated  manures,  one-half. 
All  necessary  horse-power,  wagons,  plantation  tools,  and  implements  will  be 
furnished,  and  homes  or  cabins  for  the  laborers  also ;  and,  if  necessary,  pro- 
visions will  be  advanced  them  until  the  crop9  are  gathered.  The  situation 
is  perfectlv  healthy.    Five  hundred  acres  are  cleared. 

"  Four  thousand  six  hundred  acres  in  one  body,  adjoining  the  first,  may 
be  rented  for  a  term  of  years,  in  tracts. 

"  The  above  lands  are  on  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Sumter." 


2.— A  CHEAP  WAY  OF  ENCOURAGING  IMMIGRATION. 
The  Now  York  Evening  Post  has  the  following : 

The  Western  States  have  wisely  encouraged  immigration  by  sending 
agents  abroad,  by  difiusing  statistical  information,  and  by  other  inexpensive 
means.  The  result  has  b^n  a  quickening  of  immigration,  and  that,  too,  of 
a  class  of  people  who  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  great  material  ad- 
vantages of  tne  West.  Tlie  majority  of  the  recent  emigrants  from  the  old 
world  to  the  West  are  generally  men  well  informed  about  the  country,  and 
who  will  be  desirable  i^ditions  to  our  population. 

One  of  the  least  expensive  systems  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  im- 
migration is  that  devised  last  winter  by  tne  Wisconsin  Legislature.  A  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Immigation, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  three  persons  named 
by  the  Governor.  This  board  receives  the  cooperation  of  a  county  commit- 
tee in  each  county,  also  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Board  has  au- 
thority to  coUect  statistics  concerning  the  climate,  products,  population  and 
resources  of  Wisconsin,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  best  routes  to  the 
State  from  the  leading  cities  of  Europe,  and  to  print  this  information  in  the 
EnjBflish,  German  and  Scandinavian  languages. 

The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  but  two  thousand  dollars,  the  Com- 
missioners receiving  no  pay.  The  county  committees  are  to  make  out  du- 
plicate lists  of  the  names  and  post-ofBce  address  of  such  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  are  living  abroad,  and  to  send  one  copy 
to  the  State  Board,  which  furnishes  the  county  committees  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  pamphlets  to  supply  all  the  persons  named  in  their  lists,  the 
postage  being  prepaid  by  the  State.  This  system  is  extremely  cheap,  and 
seems  likely  to  prove  very  efibctual. 

3.— WHITE  LABOR  ON  A  SOUTHERN  PLANTATION. 

From  the  New  York  Poit  we  take  the  following  which  needs  no  comment : 

The  Columbus  (Miss.)  Sentinel  gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  plan- 
tation in  the  neignborhood,  cultivated  entirely  with  white  laoor.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  cleiSed  is  about  nine  hundred ;  of  acres  under  cultivation  six 
hundred.  There  are  twenty-one  able  hands  and  seven  or  eight  youngsters ; 
they  cultivate  twenty  acres  to  the  hand  :  have  nineteen  mulesland  three 
yoke  of  oxen,  together  with  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  hogs.  There  are 
fifty-four  men,  women  and  children  on  the  place  to  be  led,  to  whom  provi- 
sions are  supplied  at  cost  price.  These  fifty-four  have  up  to  the  present  time 
consumed  thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  com,  twenty  six  hundred  pounds  of 
bacon  and  six  hundred  pounds  of  pork.  They  have  had  advances  of  f58S 
for  dry  goods  and  groceries ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  editor,  there  has  not 
been  a  gallon  of  whiskey  on  the  place  during  the  whole  year.  Great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  stock,  not  one  head  of  which  has  been  lost  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  The  quarters  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be,  having 
been  occupied  last  year  by  negro  laborers.    Bat  the  dust  and  the  filth  havo 
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been  removed,  and  the  well-swept  yaidfl  and  cleanly  floors  and  fronts  proclaim 
the  presence  of  white  inmates. 

The  cotton  on  this  model  plantation  stands  three  feet  dear,  well  limbed, 
and  apparently  full  of  *'  squares/'  and  seems  never  to  have  suffered  from  want 
of  work.  If  Au^ruBt  be  a  dry  month,  twelve  hundred  poimds  will  be  gathered 
to  the  acre.  The  com  is  equal  to  any  ever  grown  in  the  Green  River  county, 
Kentucky,  two  large  ears  to  the  staUc,  the  stalks  drilled  closely  in  four  foot 
rows,  and  almost  as  impenetrable  as  a  cane  brake.  The  season  has  so  far 
been  entirely  fi&vorable,  and  the  crop,  having  been  properly  and  assiduously 
worked,  when  work  was  needed,  is  in  the  bit  condition  possible. 

The  proprietors  of  this  green  spot  in  the  southern  desert  had  Dromised 
their  working  people  a  ban)ecne  and  a  dance  as  soon  as  the  crops  should  be 
"  laid ;"  and  it  was  in  honor  of  this  occasion  that  the  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
made  his  journey.  The  manor  house  was  the  loccUe  of  the  festive  scene, 
and  when  our  confi^re  arrived  he  found  a  large  gathering  fifom  "  Cypress," 
"  Noxubee,"  "  Dancing  Rabbit,"  and  other  en^onious  settlements  adjacent. 
All  the  hard-fisted,  open  hearted,  sterling  yeomanry  of  Oktibbeka  county 
that  took  an  interest  in  their  white  brethren  were  there.  With  them  flocked 
wives  and  children.  As  a  matter  of  course  a  goose  must  be  found  in  the 
crowd  to  cackle  a  speech,  after  which  the  dinner  was  sat  down  to  at  a  long 
table,  stretched  beneath  an  umbrageous  grove,  in  front  of  the  house,  and . 
loaded  down  with  meats,  vegetables  and  pastry,  the  first  barbecued  in  ap- 
proved style.    The  editor  must  here  speak  for  himself: 

"  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  chicken  pies  and  barbecued 
pigs.  In  our  section  of  country  pigs  and  chickens  are  a  great  rarity,  owing 
to  the  deadly  hostility  existing  between  them  and  the  froedmen,  and  we 
were  gratified  to  learn  upon  plantations  cultivated  by  whites  neither  the  pig 
nor  the  chicken  was  ever  known  to  bite,  and  therefore  those  creatures  are  not 
killed  unnecessarily." 

After  dinner  the  young  folks  cleared  up  a  space  near  the  cabins  under 
some  large  oaks,  and  prepared  for  a  dance.  A  light  shower  had  cooled  the 
atmosphere,  and  everything  was  favorable  for  the  sport.  The  editor  left  a 
dozen  happy  couples,  keeping  time  in  beautiful  evolutions  to  the  tune  that 
"  brought  the  preacher  out  of  the  loft,"  in  order  to  c^  more  items  about  the 
arrangements  of  the  fetrm. 

He  says  that  the  great  advantage  that  white  labor  has  over  the  black  is, 
that  the  former  make  better  fiumers,  and  the  land  is  more  valuable  every 
year  that  it  is  cultivated  than  when  it  Ues  out  or  is  butchered  np. 
White  labor  is  easier  controlled  because  more  intelligent,  and  the  life  is  not 
worried  out  of  you  by  careless  improvidence.  You  do  not  have  to  tell  them 
when  to  go  or  when  to  auit  work,  or  to  follow  them  from  post  to  pillar. 
Saturday  is  no  more  witn  them  than  Monday. 

4.— THE   IMPORTATION  OP^  COOLIES. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  character  of  the  Coolie,  some  authorities  describ- 
ing him  as  a  demoralizing  blight  to  any  community ;  as  filthy,  thievish  and 
infamously  vile ;  whUe  on  the  other  hand,  travelers  in  Mauritius,  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere,  give  him  a  very  good  cliaracter.  Our  experience  with 
him  is  as  yet  confined  to  a  single  experiment,  and  of  the  results  of  this  trial 
the  NetD  York  Eoening  Gautte  speaks  as  follwos : 

In  Louisiana  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  Chinese  laborers  in 
the  place  of  the  negro.  Dr.  Kittridge  has  made  the  experiment  on  his 
plantation,  and  he  states  successfully.  They  were  obtained  from  Cuba,  and 
the  agent  furnishing  them  stated  that  the  planters  would  not  permit  the 
best  of  these  coolies  to  leave  the  island,  paying  them  from  $15  to  125  per 
month  in  gold,  rather  than  part  with  their  services     Dr.  Kittridge  allows 
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them  $14  a  month  the  year  round.  They  don't  mind  the  son  whUe  at  work, 
but  when  walking  out  on  Sundays  use  red  umbrellas  and  fims.  Their  color 
is  a  lijorht  copper,  hair  straight  and  black,  like  the  Indians,  some  shaving 
the  head  on  tne  sides  and  top,  leaving  a  cue  behind.  They  bathe  often,  and 
wear  a  white  blouse,  reaching  to  their  hips,  pants  and  hop  shoes  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  wet  go  barefoot.  When  working  in  the  ditches  or  mua, 
thoy  roll  their  pants  alx>ve  the  knees.  Their  beds  are  made  of  matting, 
and  the  pillows  blocks  of  wood,  with  blouses  folded  and  laid  on  each.  They 
use  mosquito  nets  on  their  bedding,  keeping  the  whole  neat  and  in  good 
order. 

These  coolies  are  abstemious  people — simply  half  a  pound  of  pork  with 
one  of  rice  constituting  their  rations.  This  allowance  would  not  suit  our 
darkies.  They  abhor  the  luxury  of  the  negro— corn-bread — and  will  almost 
starve  before  they  toxich  it.  They  are  fond  of  potatoes  and  vegetables,  and 
will  even  cook  weeds  for  greens,  and  really  seem  to  be  vegetarians.  An 
opossum,  stufied  with  raisins  and  roasted,  also  suits  the  taste  of  these 
strange  celestials. 

Thev  are  neat  cooks,  good  gardeners,  and  ingenious,  and  whatever  they 
do  is  done  well,  but  not  quickly.  Those  on  the  plantation  speak  Spanish, 
and  a  Creole  manages  them,  acting  as  interpreter.  They  are  always  quiet, 
working  steadily  the  whole  day  long,  and  peaceable  and  satisfied,  without 
murmuring  do  whatever  is  required,  working  as  freely  in  knee-deep  ditch 
mud  as  in  the  field. 

They  cut  up  every  weed  with  great  care  (different  from  any  gardeners), 
not  permitting  a  blade  to  escape  their  notice ;  and  with  this  caution,  of 
course,  they  do  not  go  ahead  as  fast  as  Sambo,  who  is  much  more  careless 
iu  his  task.  Although  it  became  necessary  to  work  rapidly  on  accoimt  of 
the  grass  injuring  the  crop,  the  coolies  could  not  be  induced  to  slight  their 
work.  They  worked  among  the  sugar-cane  with  their  fingers,  pmling  out 
all  the  grads  and  heaping  the  hills  handsomely  with  their  hoes. 

In  regard  to  the  stealing  disposition  of  these  new  laborers  at  the  South, 
or  their  malice.  Dr.  Kittndge  believes  they  will  give  their  employers  no 
more  trouble  than  the  whites  or  blacks.  Such  are  his  views,  adopted'  after 
trial  of  Chinamen  for  plantation  hands ;  and  he  thinks  they  will  be  the 
laborers  for  Louisiana. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  Southern  negro  ?  With  all  our  efforts,  bureaus, 
philanthropy,  etc ,  this  problem  is  yet  to  be  solved.  Some  are  embracing 
the  theory  that  this  race,  like  the  Indians  of  our  land,  are  destined  to  die 
out.  The  last  census  of  the  United  States  exhibits  this  startling  fact,  that 
at  the  North,  the  blacks  were  dying  out,  while  at  the  South,  the  stock  (slaves) 
rapidly  increased.  Paradoxical  but  true,  it  the  census  tables  are  correct. 
W  e  once  heard  Fred.  Douglass,  in  the  New  York  Tabernacle,  lament  this 
political  truth.  Now  all  the  bondsmen  are  freed  in  our  land,  what  will  be 
tlieir  condition  and  fate  ? 

The  Nashville  Union  and  Di9p<xUh  defends  the  importation.  We  quote : 
The  radical  press  are  raising  a  great  clamor,  and  denouncing  this  as  a 
traffic  to  be  suppressed  by  law.  It  is  not  a  trade,  but  a  legitimate  immi- 
gration such  as  our  laws  invite.  The  coolies  are  not  an  "  article  of  com- 
merce," but  are  the  material  from  which  to  make  citizens.  The  St.  Louis 
BepvbUcan  says :  In  Cajlfomia  there  are  many  thousands  of  Chinese  coolies, 
and  they  are  coming  by  the  thousand  every  year.  They  are  proving  a  most 
useful  class  of  laborers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  is  no  department  of 
industrj^in  which  they  are  not  found.  They  make  the  best  of  house  ser- 
vants, excellent  porters  in  stores,  good  washers  and  ironers,  excellent  fiirm 
servants,  diligent  miners.  Recent  reports  tell  us  that  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  has  made  arrangements  to  employ  10,000  of  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  road.  Why  do  we  hear  no  objections  to  all  this  from  the  radi- 
cals ?  The  reason  of  it  all  is  perfectly  plain.  Snch  immigration  of  coolies 
to  the  United  States  is  perfectly  lawful.    It  is  as  lawful  for  1,000  coolies  to 
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come  here  as  for  the  same  nmnber  of  Irishmen  or  Germans,  and  there  is  no 
law  which  can  be  enforced  against  their  coming.  Bat  the  radicals  do  object 
to  Chinese  coolies  coming  into  competition  with  the  negroes.  Southern 
employers  see  abundant  reason  for  dismissing  negro  laborers.  They  are  no 
longer  reliable.  They  are  under  the  worst  possible  radical  Influences.  They 
have  become  indoctrinated  with  notions  which  render  them  useless  as  labor- 
ers. They  have  imbibed,  through  radical  teachings,  prejudices  and  hostili- 
ties toward  the  whites.  Mutual  confidence  between  the  races  is  destroyed 
by  radical  agency,  and  the  prospect  is  of  a  still  worse  condition  before  there 
is  a  better.  It  is  not  surprising  that  citizens  of  the  South  have  been  look- 
ing about  for  another  class  of  laborers,  and  the  radicals  ought  to  know  that 
there  is  no  law  which  can  prevent  ship  loads  of  coolies  coming  voluntarily 
to  New  Orleans,  any  more  than  to  San  Francisco.  Under  our  laws  they 
have  the  right  to  come,  and  under  our  laws  any  person  has  the  right  to 
employ  them.  Thousands  of  laborers  have  been  induced  to  come  from  Ire- 
land by  agents  sent  over  to  induce  them  to  come,  to  labor  in  our  various 
public  works.  It  is  as  legitimate  and  proper  to  offer  like  inducements  to 
Chinese  to  come  into  the  Southern  States,  and  as  there  is  no  law  against  the 
former,  so  there  is  none  against  the  latter.  The  laws  of  1862  and  '64  referred 
to  are  inapplicable  to  such  sort  of  importation  of  coolies.  They  refer  to 
those  who  against  their  will,  as  slaves  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  seized, 
forced  on' board  ship,  and  brought  hereon  a  contract  with  a  master  who  has 
hired  their  time  for  a  term  of  years,  and  intends  to  speculate  upon  their 
bones  and  sinews  as  a  slave-trader  does  upon  his  captives  from  Africa. 

Citizens  of  the  South  countenance  no  such  system  in  the  importation  of 
coolies.  They  offer  them  fair  monthly  wages  upon  contracts  made  directly 
with  them.  We  believe  that  the  introduction  of  half  a  million  such  labor- 
ers in  the  South  would  be  advantageous.  They  are  more  apt  to  learn  than 
negroes.  They  are  more  skillful  in  the  use  of  their  hanas  and  muscles. 
Their  imitative  capacity  is  unlimited.  When  once  told  and  shown  how  to 
do  a  thing  they  wiU  do  it  exactly  without  any  subsequent  instruction.  They 
are  more  active  and  more  industrious  than  the  negro.  Their  natural  intel- 
ligence is  &r  superior  to  his.  They  aro  docile  and  obedient.  Such  has  been 
found  to  b^  their  character  in  California,  and  such  it  would  prove  in  the 
South.  If  the  radicals  think  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  class  of  labor- 
ers would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  negro,  they  may  thank  them- 
selves for  the  existence  of  a  necessity  of  employing  another  class  of  labor- 
ers. If  the  negroes  think  the  coming  of  such  womd  be  an  injurv  to  them, 
let  them  look  to  their  radical  teachers  for  comfort  and  redress.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  Southern  citizens  should  continue  voluntarily  to 
employ  a  race  of  'laborers  who  have  come,  through  pernicious  teachings,  to 
look  upon  them  with  suspicion,  distrust  and  hatred.  When  the  radicals 
commenced  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  war  of  races  between  the  blacks  and 
the  whites,  if  they  had  possessed  ordinary  sagacity,  they  could  have  fore 
seen  that  they  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  displacement  of  the  blacks 
as  an  industrial  class,  by  another  and  a  different  order  of  laborers.  They 
will  in  vain  invoke  the  "  rigid  enforcement "  of  law  ag^dnst  the  incoming  of 
coolies.  There  is  no  law  to  invoke,  nor  is  there  any  to  forbid  the  stocking 
of  every  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  plantation  in  the  South  with  Chinese  labor- 
ers, and  introducing  them  into  every  store,  manufactory  and  dwelling.  We 
incline  to  believe  there  will  be  many  more  ships  besides  the  Robertson  that 
will  bring  Chinese  to  New  Orleans,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  Southern  em- 
ployers and  Chinese  laborers. 
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SCYLLA  AND  CHARYBDIS. 
We  are  already  experiencing  some 
of  tlie  diflScolties  of  jouTDalism,  and' 
have  diflcovered,  at  an  eariy  stage  of 
our  editorial  career,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  please  all  parties.    Avoid- 
ing carefully  the  expression  of  our 
own  views  on  the  political  measures 
of  the  day,— except  to  point  6ut  such 
influences  as  we  deemed  detrimental 
to   the   industrial    and    commercial 
restoration  of  th^  South,  and  conse- 
quently damaging  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country, — we  have  never- 
theless   seen    and    felt    that    issues 
would  arise  in  the  abnormal  condition 
of  society  in  the  South ;  in  the  abrupt 
rending  of  her  labor  system ;  in  the 
new  relations  there  of  capital  to  la- 
bor ;  in  the  virtual  destruction  of  her 
State  governments,  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  military  despotisms  as 
arbitrary  as  they  were  irresponsible ; 
and,  above   all,   in   the   dangerous  | 
experiiuent  of  elevating  to  political 
rights  and  power  an  element  totally 
unqualified  for  the  discreet  use  of 
such  privileges; — in  view,  we  say, 
of  all  these  violent  changes  and  dis- 
turbances, issues  would  bo  presented 
that  would  call  for  and  require  full 
discussion.    Hence  the  pages  of  the 
Review  have  been  open  to  thinking 
men  of  all  parties  and  sections,  and 
their  contributions  have  been  solicit- 
edf  in  the  assurance,  strongly  held  by 
us,  that  the  more  the  subject  was 
ventilated  the  better  for  the  South 
and  for  the  country.     Having  re- 
moved to  the  North  shortly  after  the 
surrender  of  the  last  of  the  Confede- 
rate armies,  we  discovered  an  amount 
of  ignorance  as  to  the  true  condition 
of  the  South  and  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  her  people,  that,  imless  speedily 


corrected  and  enlightened,  augured 
badly  for  the  success  of  any  measures 
of  conciliation.  Believing  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Presidential  policy,  we 
early  saw  that  it  would  be  rejected 
by  the  people  of  the  North  until 
time  and  intercourse  had  somewhat 
softened  the  asperities  of  the  hour. 
Having  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
latent  conservatism  of  the  people,  we 
predicted  last  spring  the  reaction 
which  has  at  last  set  in,  and  we  have 
done  all  we  could  to  encourage  and 
further  the  change.  In  carrying  out 
these  ideas  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  oppose  the  extremists  on  either 
side; — to  point  out  to  the  Radicals 
the  xmnecessary  harshness  of  their 
Congressional  measures ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remind  some  of  our 
Southern  friends  that  they  were  in 
no  position  to  dictate,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  be  patient.  We  hoped 
that  we  could  follow  this  course  with- 
out offence  to  any  one,  but  it  would 
seem  &om  the  following  letters  and 
extracts  that  we  were  mistaken. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Aug.  1, 1867. 
Editors  of  "DeBoto^s  Review : " 

I  subscribed  for  DeBow'b  Review, 
on  the  representation  of  your  agent 
that  it  would  not  oppose  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  nor  devote 
any  portion  of  its  pages  to  political 
subjects;  and  was  assured  that  it 
would  in  future  atone  for  its  past 
evil  influences. 

Tou  will  please  spare  me  the  inflic- 
tion of  another  number,  and  oblige. 
Tours,  &c., 

Geo.  W.  Brackenbidgb. 

An  **  Old  Subscriber  "  in  Mississippi 
writes  as  follows : 

*  *  *  *  You  are  devoting  rather 
too  much  of  your  space  to  matters 
which  for  the  present  can  possess  no 
possible  interest  to  your  Southern 
i^tders.    Such,  for  instance,  are  your 
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recent  papers  on  the  "collection  of 
levenne/'  etc.  I  trust  that  the  fact 
of  yonr  Junior's  being  a  New-York 
man  will  not  interfere  with  the  old- 
time  reputation  of  the  Rbyiew. 

To  these  letters  we  add  part  of  a 
notice  from  the  New-York  Daybook : 

*  *  ♦  *  Bnt  there  is  one  article  in 
this  nnmber  of  the  Review  that  is 
foolish  and  vicious  beyond  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Boyce,  a  former  member 
of  Congress  from  South  Carolina, 
charges  the  Northern  Democracy 
with  needlessly  embarrassing  ''the 
South  "  by  opposition  to  "  impartial 
fireedom"  with  niggers!  Who,  ten 
vears  ago,  could  have  believed  that 
he  would  have  lived  to  see  a  South- 
Carolinian  rebuke  a  Northern  Demo- 
crat for  his  hostility  to  Mongrelism  ? 
Surely  the  world  moves  forward  or 
backward,  or,  at  all  events,  is  turned 
upside-down,  when  such  a  thing  as 
this  happens.  But  we  can  assure 
Mr.  Boyce,  that,  while  the  Northern 
Democracy  feel  a  profotmd  sympathy 
with  their  brethren  of  the  South,  and 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  demolish 
the  monstrous  power  that  now  rides 
rough-shod  over  the  oonmion  coun- 
try, their  hostility  to  nigger  equality 
is  based  on  other  considerations  than 
those  temporarily  affecting  South 
Carolina  or  the  South.  It  is  unnatu- 
ral, impious,  monstrous,  beastly,  and 
devilish,  to  mongrelizo  or  equalize 
with  negroes ;  a  sin  against  God,  and 
a  crime  against  ourselves,  and  indeed 
against  the  negro,  so  monstrous  that 
God  Himself  dooms  those  guilty  of  it 
to  absolute  extinction — the  negroes 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  whites  in 
Jamaica  dying  out  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  If,  therefore,  a  time 
should  ever  come  when  the  white 
people  of  the  South  were  so  demoral- 
ized, degraded,  and  utterly  lost,  as 
to  [voluntarily  equalize  with  negroes, 
of  course  the  Northern  Democracy 
would  secede,  and  set  up  a  Northern 
Confederacy,  as  the  only  possible 
means  to  save  themselves  from  a  po- 
litical and  social  leprosy  so  deadly 
and  irreparable  as  "impartial  free- 
dom" with  negroes. 

In  reply  to  these  complaints,  we 
say  first  to  Mr.  Brackenridge  that 
our  agent  gave  no  aasuiances  inoon« 


sistent  with  our  declarations,  inten 
tions,  and  acts.  The  Review  is  not 
opposed  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  nor  does  it  devote  its 
pages  to  matters  strictly  political. 
But  there  may  be  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  us  as 
to  what  really  constitutes  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  regard  to  what 
questions  are  to  be  considered  purely 
political.  It  strikes  us  that  Mr.  B. 
confounds  the  radical  party  with  the 
Government,  and  that  our  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  that  party,  where 
those  measures  afiect  injuriously  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  has  ofiended  him.  We  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  conciliate  him 
by  a  change  of  policy  in  this  respect, 
for  it  is  impossible. 

To  our  old  friend  in-MissiBsippi  we 
reply  that  he  has  been  unfortunate 
in  selecting  Mr.  Atkinson's  articles 
as  having  no  interest  to  readers  in 
the  South.  The  collection  of  an  ade- 
quate revenue  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  taxation  as  little 
oppressive  as  may  be,  is  a  subject  of 
paramount  interest  and  importance 
to  every  person  in  the  Union.  It  is 
a  scientific  problem  of  the  highest 
import,  and  has  enlisted  the  earnest 
endeavors  of  reflecting  men  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  times,  and  yet  de- 
fies a  satisfactory  solution.  In  this 
country  the  question,  even  under  the 
former — by  comparison  insignificant 
— wants  of  the  Government,  was 
made  prominent  by  the  determined 
resistance  of  Southern  statesmen  to 
the  protective  theories  of  the  North  ; 
and  now,  when  the  vast  engagements 
of  the  country  have  to  be  met,  it 
surely  behooves  us  all  to  give  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  suggestions  for  relief 
from  the  present  exhaustive  system 
of  taxation.    We  hailed  Mr.  Atkin- 
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Bon's  treatise  with  the  greater  pleas- 
ure that  it  came  from  the  pen  of  a 
New-England  mano&ctnrer  who  is  al- 
so a  member  of  the  Bepablican  Party. 

As  to  the  remark  about  onrself 
(the  Jonior),  we  have  only  to  say  that 
we  are  from  the  South,  and  have 
never  resided  out  of  it  until  within 
the  past  two  years.  We  served  our 
State  (South  Carolina)  as  a  private  in 
a  cavalry  battalion  xmtil  honorably 
discharged.  The  reputation  of  the 
Revibw  will  not  suffer  in  our  hands 
in  the  manner  indicated,  whatever 
may  be  our  shortcomings  in  our 
efibrts  to  maintain  its  literary  ex- 
cellences. 

The  Daybook  assails  us  with  its 
accustomed  violence  for  publishing 
Mr.  Boyce's  article  on  "The  South," 
which  it  characterizes  as  "  foolish  and 
vicious  beyond  expression."  We  have 
looked  in  vain  through  the  paper  in 
question  for  any  expressions  which 
would  justify  the  diatribe  of  the 
Daybook.  Mr.  Boyce  starts  out  by 
declaring  that  between  the  two  di- 
verse races  in  the  South  "  fusion  is 
impossible."  He  advises  his  fellow 
citizens  that  "  as  practical  men  they 
must  make  the  best  they  can  of  the 
situation,"  which  he  says  "is  most 
anomalous  and  alarming."  He  ad- 
vises harmony  and  conciliation  as 
the  only  possible  means  of  escape 
from  the  threatened  evils  of  an  at- 
tempt to  "govern  from  below  up- 
ward." These  opinions  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  Mr.  Boyce.  Similar  views 
have  been  publicly  enunciated  by 
Gen.  Wade  Hampton  and  by  many 
other  of  our  best  citizens,  and  have 
been  generaUy  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people  of  the  South.  So  far  as  the 
South  is  concerned,  she  has  no  power 
to  avoid  the  evil,  and  hence  it  is  the 
province  of  a  wise  statesmanship  to 
endeavor  to  mitigate  it. 


We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  folly  endorsing  Mr.  Boyce's  views, 
but,  as  a  representative  of  a  party 
respectable  in  point  of  numbers  and 
intelligence,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
hearing.  As  a  matter  of  humanity 
we  advocate  now,  as  always,  kind- 
ness to  the  blacks,  and  in  view  of 
their  changed  relations  the  gradual 
elevation  of  the  race  ;  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  the  day  for  voluntary 
concessions  has  gone  by,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  had  we  taken 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  radi- 
cals by  anticipating  their  action,  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  suffirage,  it 
would  have  availed  us  anything. 
The  negroes  are  determined  to  sub- 
mit to  no  dictation ;  and  the  scum 
that  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  politi- 
cal cauldron  when  society  in  the 
South  became  disorganized,  are,  hap- 
pily, disappointed  in  (heir  expecta- 
tion that  through  the  votes  of  the 
blacks  they  would  "ride  to  glory 
over  the  ruins  of  the  country." 


Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  Immigrar 
tion,  delivered  by  J.  P.  Eillebrew, 
Esq.,  to  the  citizens  of  Montgomery 
County,  Tennessee,  at  Clarksville,  in 
August  last, — for  which  we  shall 
endeavor  to  find  space  in  our  next 
number. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  through  J. 
C.  Eathman,  Esq.,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau, supplies  us  with  some  valuable 
information,  which  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  our  "  Department  of  Labor 
Ac."  in  our  issue  for  November. 


"  No  Treason  "  No.  2  — "  The  Con- 
stitution," —  by  Lysander  Spooner, 
Esq.,  of  Boston, — will  appear  in  our 
next  number. 
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We  at)B  indebted  to  the  Hon.  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Secretary,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Ih'arMactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  year 
1865,  a  handsome  Legislative  volome 
of  over  700  pages,  profusely  and 
beantifally  illustrated,  and  abound- 
ing in  information  of  lasting  import- 
ance to  the  fiemner  and  the  horticul- 
turist. The  high  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  scientific  farming,  in  all  its 
varied  branches,  has  attained  in  the 
Northern  States,  ceases  to  surprise 
when  we  see,  from  this  and  kindred 
publications,  how  much  of  skill,  capi- 
tal and  experimental  research  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  In  the  volume 
before  us  there  is  not  a  single  topic 
in  relation  to  farming,  in'  the  widest 
application  of  the  term,  that  is  neg- 
lected. The  field,  the  garden,  the 
orchard,  the  vineyard  and  the  nur- 
sery ;  the  bam,  the  stable,  the  dairy 
and  the  dwelling;  the  implements, 
the  fences,  the  gates  and  the  ditch- 
ing ;  the  stock  and  the  poultry ;  the 
diseases  of  plants  and  the  insects 
that  trouble  them ;  the  soil  and  its 
fertilizers;  the  factory  and  the  tan 
nery ;  in  fine,  every  point  the  most 
minute  is  freely  and  comprehensively 
brought  forward,  and  discussed  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence  which  does 
honor  .to  the  State. 

We  shall  use  this  report  largely  in 
our  compilations  for  our  Agricultural 
Department,  and  hope  to  give  our 
readers  many  valuable  hints  there- 
^m. 


Wb  had  hoped  to  have  given  in 
this  issue  the  Initial  paper  of  a  series 
of  careftdly  prepared  papers  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  best  means  of  restoration— from 
the  pen  of  a  &vorite  ante-bellum  con- 
tributor, whose  vigorous  articles  at 
one  time  formed  the  chief  attraction 


of  the  Review — and,  in  fiict,  delayed 
the  number  for  a  fortnight,  trusting 
it  would  reach  us  in  time ;  but,  owing 
to  illness,  consequent  upon  surgical 
treatment,  it  was  not  sufficiently  re- 
vised to  please  the  author.  It  is 
probable  the  first  paper  will  i4>pear 
in  our  next  number. 


Wb  are  under  renewed  obligations 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  for  further  fftvors.  Its 
latest  reports  are  before  us,  and  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter. 


The  New  York  World,  in  its  column 
of  "personal  items,"  speaks  sneer- 
ingly  of  the  late  Henry  Timrod — 
whilom  our  classmate,  and  always 
our  much-loved  Mend — as  a  "  South- 
em  writer  of  verses."  We  know  not 
by  what  standard  the  critic  of  the 
World  is  governed,  but  if  pure  and 
lofty  thou^t,  flowing  in  graceful 
numbers  and  clothed  in  faultless  dic- 
tion ;  if  a  soul  raised  above  the  or- 
dinary aspirations  of  humanity,  by 
its  longings  after  the  beautiful,  and 
by  its  heaven-given  capacity  to  trans- 
late the  mysterious  language  of  na- 
ture, as  spoken  "in  all  her  visible 
forms;"  if  the  power  to  strike,  by 
the  potent  spell  of  genius,  from 
earth's  meanest  day  some  element  of 
beauty,  and  to 

— "  turn  life's  tasteless  water  Into  wine. 
And  flash  them  through  and  through  with 
purple  tints;" 

if  these  are  constituents  of  a  tme 
poet,  then,  indeed,  the  author  of 
"Ethnogenesis,"  "The  Arctic  Voya- 
ger," "Christmas,"  "A  Vision  ©f 
Poesy,"  and  "  The  CJotton  Boll,"  was 
something  infinitely  above  and  be- 
yond a  "  writer  of  verses." 

But  our  readers  knew  and  admired 
our  Southern  laureate  too  well  to 
render  any  vindication  at  our  hands 
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aught  bnt  superflaous,  jet  one  ex- 
ample of  his  power  to  convey  the 
most  subtle  and  delicate  thought,  in 
language  at  once  pure  and  felicitous^ 
is  embodied  in  the  gem  we  reproduce 
below.  Who  can  read  it  without  ex- 
periendng  that  peculiar  yet  pleasur- 
able sensation  of  sadness  which  Poe 
declared  to  be  the  highest  element  of 
beauty? 

THE  ROSEBUDS. 

BT    HBNBT    TIMBOn. 

Yee,  in  thit  dainty  Itott  ehrine, 
With  those  three  pallid  Duds  I  twine 
And  fold  away  a  dream  divine. 

One  night  tbej  lay  npon  a  breast. 
Where  love  hath  made  his  ftagrant  nest, 
And  throned  me  as  a  life-long  gaeet. 

Near  that  chaste  heart  they  seemed  to  me 
Types  of  fiir  fiUrer  flowers  to  he— 
Tne  rosebods  of  a  homan  tree  1 

Bods  that  shall  bloom  beside  my  hearth. 
And  there  be  held  of  richer  worth 
Than  all  the  kinglieet  gems  of  earth. 

Ah,  me  I  the  pathos  of  the  thought  I 
I  had  not  deemed  she  wanted  aaght, 
Tet  what  a  tender  charm  it  wrought  1 

I  know  not  if  she  marked  the  flame 
That  lit  my  cheek,  bat  not  firom  shame, 
When  one  sweet  image  dimly  came. 

There  was  a  mnrmnr  soft  and  low. 
While  folds  of  cambric  parted  slow. 
And  little  Angers  played  with  enow  1 

How  fiur  my  ftmcy  dared  to  stray, 
A  lover's  reverence  need  not  say — 
Enough,  the  vision  passed  away  1 

Passed  in  a  mist  of  happy  tears, 
While  something  in  my  tranced  ears 
Hammed  like  the  flitare  in  a  seer's  ! 


Important  to  Plahters— A  New 
Kind  op  Cotton. — A  Georgia  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  2\mes 
writes  as  follows  about  a  new  kind 
of  cotton  which  has  been  cultiyated 
in  Middle  Georgia  during  the  past 
season: 

A  few  planters  in  Oglethorpe  Co. 
have  made  an  experiment  with  a  new 
kind  of  cotton,  introduced  two  years 
years  ago  by  Hon.  Joseph  Echols,  ex- 
member  of  Congress,  which  promises 

?0L.  IV.^NO.  ly. 


to  be  a  great  success.  It  is  some- 
thing between  the  long  staple  of  the 
sea  island  and  the  b^  upland  cot- 
ton, is  astonishingly  productive  and 
very  rich  in  color.  When  the  best 
uplands  sold  last  year  at  30  cents  per 
pound,  this  Echols  cotton  brought  55 
cents,  and  the  experiments  of  this 
year  promise  a  similar  relative  re- 
sult. A  gentleman  who  has  raised  a 
small  patch  of  it  sent  me  a  small 
sample  of  the  ginned  lint  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  he  also  sent  me  a  stalk, 
which  measured  eleven  feet  in  height 
and  had  on  it  507  grown  bolls,  ex- 
clusive of  blooms  and  forms.  It  is 
calculated  that  100  bolls  produce  one 
pound  of  lint,  and  allowing  2,700 
stalks  to  the  acre,  did  they  all  pro- 
duce as  the  stalk  sent  me,  the  total 
yield  will  be  18,689  pounds  of  cotton. 
Could  such  a  result  as  this  be  at- 
tained, the  great  problem  of  the 
maximum  of  Ubor  would  be  satisfac- 
torily solved.  Sanguine  "  book-fetrm- 
ers"  pretend  that  by  manure  and 
good  culture  ten  bales  to  the  acre 
may  be  raised.  Practical  ftirmers  re- 
gaid  these  theories  with  pity,  and 
dispose  of  their  speculative  calcula- 
tions with  the  simple  word — impos- 
sible. 


Thb  Picayune,  in  a  lengthy  and 
able  article,  points  out  the  difference 
between  Northern  fiirmers  and  South- 
em  planters.  It  concludes  as  fol- 
lows, giving,  as  it  is  wont  to  do,  some 
sound  and  practical  advice : 

The  Northern  farmer  gets  rich  be- 
cause for  one  thing — he  cannot  run 
in  debt  as  here.  'Hiere  is  no  one  to 
made  him  advances  by  the  thousand 
and  ten  thousand  dollars.  If  he  is 
industrious  and  hard-working,  he 
may  get  a  few  months'  loan  to  meet 
his  personal  expenses,  but  none  to 
hire  or  provision  laborers  withal.  If 
he  has  valuable  land,  he  may  mort- 
gage it  to  borrow  money,  but  he  can- 
not borrow  it  on  his  expectations. 
He  therefore  must  ndse  little  things 
which  sell  readily,  and  not  idl  of  one 
crop,  to  be  brought  to  market  at  the 
endof  the  vear.  As  he  cannot  borrow 
money  to  buy  mules  and  horses,  he 
tries  to  raise  them,  and  he  takes  con- 
stant care  of  such  as  he  has.  Caie, 
24 
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economy  and  a  self-supporting  policy 
constantly  add  to  his  store.  He  has 
few  porchased  delicacies,  but  many 
home-made  comforts.  He  is  so  neces- 
sarily always  at  home  that  he  makes 
it  a  place  of  contentment,  and  neither 
dty  nor  village  hotel  soaks  up  much 
of  his  means. 

Why  cannot  our  -planters  do  as 
well  ?  We  speak  only  of  and  to  such 
as  are  fit  for  a  planting  or  farming 
life,  for  a  man  without  the  indnstir 
or  courage  to  work  will  not  do  well 
in  that  or  any  other  mode  of  life; 
hut  a  man  whose  fingers  know  how 
to  plant,  and  whose  will  is  good  to 
plant,  can  carve  out  of  this  demoraliza- 
Uon  of  negro  labor,  and  this  defeat  of 
cotton  as  the  only  money-making 
crop,  such  good  fortune  as  will  am- 
ply compensate  him  for  present 
losses. 

To  imitate  the  farmer  in  his  divers 
crops,  to  see  to  the  care  of  swine  and 
breeding  stock,  to  use  his  small 
economies,  and,  like  him,  to  be  his 
own  salesman,  may  appear  belittling ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  a  nobler  life  than 
that  of  him  who  is  a  slave  to  debt  for 
his  sustenance,  and  who  knows,  as 
he  dashes  along  in  his  broadcloth, 
that  the  merchant,  if  not  the  tailor, 
is  wondering  when  he  will  get  paid 
for  it.  We  must  reverse  our  mode 
of  planting,  if  we  would  thrive ;  and 
whether  the  worm  or  the  cotton  con- 
quer, this  is  equally  true. 


Weights  akd  Measures.— An 
Act  of  the  last  Illinois  Legislature : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  whenever 
any  of  the  following  articles  shall  be 
contracted  for,  or  sold  or  delivered, 
and  no  special  contract  or  agreement 
shall  be  made  to  the  contrary,  the 
weight  per  bushel  shall  be  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

Articles.  Pounds. 

Dried  apples 24 

Bran 30 

Barley 48 

White  beans 60 

Castor  beans 46 

Buckwheat 52 

Stone  coal  80 

Shelled  com 56 

Com  in  the  ear 70 

Com  meal 48 


Plastering  hair 8 

Unslacked  lime 80 

Barley  malt 88 

Rye  malt — 

Oats 82 

Onions 67 

Dried  peaches 88 

Irish  potatoes 60 

Sweet  potatoes 55 

Peas 60 

Rve 56 

Blue  grass  seed 14 

Clover  seed 60 

Flaxseed 66 

Hemp  seed 44 

Timothy  seed 45 

Hungarian  seed 48 

Coarse  salt 50 

Fine  salt 65 

Sand — 

Turnips 65 

Wheat 60 


Of  late  years  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  digging  of  peat.  The 
criminal  wastefulness  of  the  American 
people  in  the  matter  of  wood  fuel,  Ib 
apimrent  in  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
our  forests.  Coal  is,  fortunately,  yet 
abundant,  but  capital  is  required  to 
mine  it ;  and  with  us  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  organize  companies  now. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  swamps  which  abound  every- 
where in  the  South,  are  rich  in  de- 
posits of  peat  which  may  be  made 
available  at  small  cost?  The  ma- 
chines used  for  condensing  are  not 
very  costly,  and  are  easily  managed. 
They  turn  out  the  peat  in  uniiorm 
cubes,  about  the  size  of  ''  egg  "  coal ; 
they  are  hard  and  dry,  and  bum  with 
an  intense  heat. 

The  extracts  below  we  take  from  a 
recent  report  on  the  operations  going 
on  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  where  the 
supply  of  peat  is,  seemingly,  inex- 
haustible : 

The  Dismal  Swamp  is,  probablv, 
the  largest  available  peat  deposit  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world  ;  and  its 
availability  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the   fact   that  a   canal  large 
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enough  for  small  steamboats  trav- 
erses its  centre.  Its  extent  was  first 
discovered  March,  1728,  by  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  Virginia  and  North 
CSa^lina  State  line.  It  required  eight 
days'  diligent  labor  to  make  the  pas- 
sage where  that  line  crosses  the 
swamp.  Although  its  surface  is  so 
covered  with  roots  that  a  person  can 
travel  over  it,  yet  a  pole  can  any 
where  be  thrust  down  from  ten  to 
forty  feet  through  the  soft  peaty  sul> 
stance  below.  This  swamp  is  every- 
where covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  timber  or  smaller  plants,  which 
have  been  growing  and  decaying 
from  time  immemorial.  All  this  has 
frimished  the  substance  of  which 
peat  is  formed,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  supply  is  incalculable.  This  is 
oontraJT-  to  the  received  scientific 
opinion  that  peat  is  formed  only  in 
cold  climates.  The  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  here  patent.  Two  com- 
panies at  least  have  been  organized, 
and  have  several  of  Leavitt's  peat 
machines  at  work  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  and  they 
find  a  ready  market  for  their  con- 
densed peat.  The  steamboats  pass 
up  the  Great  Dismal  [Swamp  Canal 
within  fifty  rods  of  their  works.  The 
engineers  of  these  boats  are  so  much 
pleased  with  this  fuel  that  they  have 
contracted  to  take  all  the  companies 
make  with  their  present  £&cilities,  at 
six  dollars  per  ton.  Other  applica- 
tions for  the  fuel  are  already  numer- 
ous, and  a  coal  dealer  from  ^chmond 
has  made  written  application  to  them 
to  secure  control  of  the  entire  product 
of  their  works  for  that  market.  The 
cost  of  labor  there  is  much  less  than 
at  the  North,  as  they  employ  freed- 
men  mostly  at  a  dollar  a  day.  We 
have  seen  samples  of  this  fuel,  which 
cannot  be  excelled  in  quality  in  any 
other  Northern  region. 

In  digging,  it  is  found  that  the 
roots  of  reeds  and  bushes  are  all  upon 
the  surface  or  not  over  one  foot  be- 
low. Then  the  mass  is  perfectly 
plastic,  yet  so  firm  that  it  can  be  cut 
mto  cakes  of  any  size  that  can  be 
handled* 

Much  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  lands 
are  not  covered  with  timber,  but  con- 
tain a  buried  forest,  some  of  the  logs 
of  which  are  as  sound  as  they  were 
ages  ago. 


It  is  a  fiEU^  worth  knowing  that 
operators  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 

g)at  swamps,  are  generally  healthy, 
uring  the  time  of  slavery  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  this  swamp  were 
always  inhabited  by  negroes,  who 
built  their  cabins  elevated  upon  stilts 
above  the  water.  As  the  whole 
ground  becomes  navigable  as  fast  as 
cleared  of  peat,  it  can  be  excavated  by 
steam  dredges,  carried  in  boats  to  the 
condensing  machines,  and  from  them 
shipped  on  board  of  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  canala  The  water  of  Uike 
Drummond  is  remarkably  dear,  al- 
though of  a  reddish  color.  Upon  a 
part  of  the  area  no  bottom  has  yet 
been  found,  but  the  peat  fi^m  the 
lowest  depth  is  equal  in  quality  to 
that  nearest  the  surface.  The  peat 
appears  to  have  the  same  antiseptic 
qualities  as  that  of  the  Irish  bogs. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  water  is  that  it  never  spoils 
at  sea. 


An  Albany  exchange  furnishes  the 
following  quaint  epistle,  showing  the 
estimation  in  which  railroads  were 
held,  by  even  the  most  practical 
men,  little  more  than  half  a  century 
back: 

The  following  letter,  in  reply  to  a 
suggestion  about  railroads,  written 
over  fifty  years  ago,  by  Chancellor 
Livingston,  who  had  been  associated 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Ful- 
ton, in  application  of  steam  to  vessels, 
shows  the  state  of  improvement  in 
that  day : 

Albany,  March  1, 1861. 

Dear  Sm— I  did  not  till  yesterday 
receive  yours  of  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary ;  where  it  has  loitered  on  the  road 
I  am  unable  to  say.  I  had  before  read 
of  your  very  ingenious  proposition  as 
to  the  railway  communication.  I 
fear,  however,  on  mature  refiection, 
that  they  will  be  liable  to  serious  ob- 
jection, and  ultimately,  more  expen- 
sive than  a  canal.  They  must  be 
double,  so  as  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  two  such  heavy  bodies  meeting. 

The  walls  on  which  they  are  placed 
must  be  at  least  four  feet  uelow 
the  surface,  and  three  above,  and 
must  be  clamped  with  iron,  an^ 
even   then,    would   hardly   sustain 
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RO  heavy  a  weight  as  joa  propNoee 
moTing  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour  on  wheels.  As  to  wood, 
it  would  not  last  a  week.  They 
must  be  covered  with  iron,  and  that, 
too,  very  thick  and  strong.  The 
means  of  stopping  these  heavy  car- 
riages without  a  great  shock,  and  of 
preventing  them  from  running  on 
each  other— for  there  would  be  many 
running  upon  the  road  at  once — would 
be  very  difficult.  In  case  of  accidental 
stops,  or  necessary  stops  to  take  wood 
and  water,  etc,  many  accidents  would 
happen.  The  carriage  of  condensing 
water  would  be  very  troublesome. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  fear  the  expense 
would  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
canals,  without  Y^ina  so  convenient. 
R.  R.  Livingston. 


We  learn,  says  the  Pittsburg  Com- 
insrcial,  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  that  the  first  "  iron 
horse  "  has  climbed  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  now  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  look- 
ing down  into  the  great  interior  basin 
of  the  continent.  The  track  is  not  yet 
finished  over  the  summit,  but  it  soon 
will  be,  and  in  a  few  more  months 
the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  will  be 
heard  as  regularly,  if  not  as  often,  in 
Virginia  City  as  it  is  to-day  in  Chica- 
go. The  engine  which  is  now  over 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains 
was  carried  over  by  piece-meal  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  construction  beyond 
the  summit.  Five  hundred  carpen- 
ters are  now  at  work  building  bridges 
and  trestle  work  on  the  eastern  slope 
and  the  great  enterprise  of  our  day 
may  be  said  to  have  overcome  its 
greatest  obstacle.  Occident  and 
Orient  are  stretching  out  their  hands 
towards  each  other;  heaven  speed 
the  time  when  they  meet  and  em- 
brace as  brothers. 


in  the  world.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century  the  local  letters  writ- 
ten in  London,  which  were  received 
and  delivered  within  the  corporate 
limits  by  this  post-office,  numbered 
8,200,000.  Ijondcn  is  now  divided 
into  ten  postal  districts,  and  in  1865 
they  received  and  delivered  90,000,000 
of  these  local  letters.  The  average 
daily  delivery  of  letters  in  London  at 
present  is  about  660,000,  of  which 
about  half  are  local  and  half  from 
abroad.  The  daily  number  of  news- 
papers and  book  packets  delivered  is 
about  55,000.  The  postmaster  as- 
serts that,  if  London  correspondence 
continue  to  increase  as  it  has  in  re 
cent  years,  it  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  have  half-hourly  collections  and 
deliveries  during  certain  parts  of 
the  day.  He  also  alleges  that  Lon- 
don local  letters  are  the  most  profit- 
able that  the  x>o6t-office  handles,  and 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  total  net  revenue  of  the  depart- 
ment is  derived  from  them. 


The  London  Post-office  is  regarded 
as  the  greatest  institution  of  the  kind 


The  merchants  and  business  men 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  are 
very  much  exercised  over  a  proposed 
change  of  plan  in  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  over  that  stream  at  the  Falls 
near  Louisville.  The  Cincinnati  Comr 
merdal  thus  alludes  to  the  matter : 

The  pier  bridge  which  is  to  be 
built  across  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
Falls  by  act  of  Congress,  was  to  have 
two  draws,  one  for  ascending  and  one 
for  descending  steamers,  there  being 
two  channels  over  the  fiedls  for  boats 
bound  up  and  down.  It  appears  the 
company  intend  to  construct  the 
bridge  without  the  desirable  draws, 
thus  completely  suspending  naviga- 
tion for  steamers  over  the  fiills,  mak- 
ing New  Albany  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion for  upward  bound  boats  durkig 
high  water.  The  bridge  is  to  be  one 
hundred  feet  above  low-water  mark, 
which  is  less  than  fiftv  feet  above 
high-water  mark.    As  the  present  ca 
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nal  is  worn  oat  and  almost  wortblesB, 
and  the  falls  rendered  unnavigable 
by  the  proposed  bridge,  the  steamboat 
interests  of  Lomsville,  Cincinnati  and 
all  points  above,  must  necessarily  be 
suspended  so  &r  as  through  ship- 
ment is  concerned.  Cincinnati  will 
suffer  materially  from  this  barrier  to 
navigation,  while  St.  Louis,  (Mro, 
and  Evansville  will  be  benefited. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  importance  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Ohio  River,  this  is  no  unimport- 
ant subject,  and  it  behooves  not  only 
the  marine,  but  the  mercantile,  manu- 
£Ekcturiug  and  general  shipping  in- 
terests of  Cincinnati  to  wake  up,  and 
move  forthwith  in  the  matter — see 
that  an  injunction  is  at  once  gotten 
up  against  the  construction  of  a 
bridA^e  across  the  Ohio  at  the  faUs. 
If  the  trade  and  travel  require  a 
bridge,  either  build  it  high  enough 
for  boats  to  pass  under,  or  make  the 
requisite  number  of  draws  to  accom- 
modate the  free  and  unobstructed 
commerce  of  the  Ohio.  The  citizens 
of  Louisville  hold  a  meeting  relative 
to  this  nuisance  to-morrow. 


The  beautiful  poem  which  we  give 
below,  has  been  published  in  New 
York  on  a  large  sheet  with  superb 
illustrations.  We  do  not  now  recall 
the  name  of  the  artist,  but  presume 
that  ere  this  our  booksellers  have 
copies  for  sale.  A  lady  friend  sends 
us  this.  Father  Ryan's  latest,  with 
the  request  that  we  republish  it. 

SENTINEL  SONGS. 

BT  "  MOINA**  (FATHBB  A.  I.  BTAH  OF 


.) 

Wben  Binks  the  soldier  brave 

Bead  at  the  foet  of  Wrong, 
The  poet  sings-^aiid  guards  his  grave 

With  eentinels  of  Song. 

''  Go,  Songs,**— he  gires  command— 
**  Keep  fldthlhl  watch  and  troe ; 

The  liring  and  dead  of  the  conquered  land 
Have  now  no  guards  save  yon. 


**  And,  BaUads,  mark  ye  well, 

Thrice  holy  is  yoar  trast ; 
Go  oat  to  the  fields  where  warriors  fell. 

And  sentinel  their  dost.** 

And  the  Songs,  in  stately  rhyme. 

With  softly  sounding  tread, 
March  forth— to  watch,  till  the  end  of  time, 

Beside  the  silent  dead. 

And  when  the  foeman^s  host. 

And  bate,  have  passed  away. 
Our  guard  of  Songs  shall  keep  their  post. 

Around  our  soldier^s  day. 

A  thousand  dawns  may  glow, 

A  thousand  days  may  wane. 
The  deathless  Songs,  where  the  dead  lie  low, 

True  to  the  Uwt  remain. 

Yea,  true  t    They  wiH  not  yield 

To  tyrants  or  to  time ; 
At  every  grave  and  on  every  Held 

Where  men  died  deaths  sublime- 
Lone  vigils  they  wHl  keep. 

Obedient  to  their  Bard ; 
And'they  will  watch  when  we  shall  sleep 

Our  last  and  only  Guard. 

What  though  our  victors  say : 

**  No  column  shall  be  built, 
Ahove  the  graves  where  the  men  in  Gray 

LiMnoulderlug  in  their  guilt  V 

Ahl  lef  the  tyrant  curse 

The  dead  he  tramples  down  I 
Our  strong,  brave  Scmgs,  in  their  sweet,  sad 
verse. 

Fear  not  the  tyrants  frown. 

What  though  no  sculptured  shaft 

Commemorate  our  Brave  t 
What  though  no  monument  epitaphed 

Be  built  above  their  gimvet 

When  marble  wears  away. 

And  monuments  are  dust. 
The  Songs  that  guard  our  soldier^s  clay 

WiU  stin  ftiUm  their  trust  1 


Thb  increasing  popularity  of 
Stimpeon's  Scientific  Steel  Pens,  has 
rendered  a  change  of  agents  neces- 
sary. We  have  received  a  neat 
package  containing  a  gross  (in 
twelve  miniature  boxes)  of  several 
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different  styles,  and  after  trial  we 
heartily  endorse  the  following  re- 
marks from  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter: 

Stihfson's  Scibntipic  Steel 
Pens. — We  have  received  from  the 
manufacturers  samples  of  these  pens, 
and  of  the  ink-retaining  pen  holders, 
and  must  pronounce  them  to  be  very 
superior.  The  pens  are  of  great 
strength  and  elasticity,  and  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  all  styles  of 
writing,  as  well  as  of  mechanical 
drawing.  The  holder  is  a  desidera- 
tum, being  capable  of  retaining  at 
one  dip,  ink  enough  to  write  half  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  William  street,  New  York, 
are  the  general  agents  for  the  sale  of 
these  articles. 

Euglibh  railroad  iron,  during 
April  last,  was  ex]K>rted  to  the 
amount  of  46,974  tons  from  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  and  for  the  four  months 
ending  with  April  the  exports  were 
188,875  tons.  A  large  proportlcm  of 
this,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties 
levied  on  imported  iron,  comes  to  this 
country,  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  daring  the  four  months  re- 
ferred to  having  been  59,661  tons,  as 
compared  with  but  25,480  tons  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1866,  and 
4,902  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1865 — a  large  and  rapid  in- 
crease The  large  exports  of  railroad 
iron  to  this  country,  the  London 
Timu  says,  were  continuing  during 
May  and  June.  Of  the  balance  ex- 
ported during  the  four  months  end- 
ing with  April,  India  took  88,000 
tons,  and  was  the  next  largest  buyer 
to  the  United  States. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
population  of   Texas  was  between 


600,000  and  700,000;  Allak'6  if<m<A- 
ly  estimates  it  to  be  at  least  one  mil- 
lion now.  Population  is  flowing  into 
the  State  from  Europe  as  well  as 
from  the  Southern  States  cast  of  the 
Mississippi. 


Referbiko  to  General  Sickles'  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  executing  the 
Sherman  military  reconstruction  acts, 
a  Northern  exchange  says  : 

The  entire  cost  of  this  sort  of  re- 
construction, so-called,  but  really  en- 
slavement of  white  men  under  the 
sword  of  satraps,  in  the  five  militair 
districts,  will  be  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, because  most  of  the  districts  are 
larger  in  territory,  if  not  in  popula- 
tion, than  the  Carolinas.  They  will, 
therefore,  be  more  difficult  and  cost- 
lier of  reconstruction.  Here  is  a  fea- 
ture  of  the  white  enslavement  bill, 
which  should  attract  the  attention  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  who  are  al- 
ready borne  down  almost  to  earth  by 
an  unexampled  taxation. 

Our  contemporary  forgets  to  add 
the  expenses  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, unnecessarily  continued,  and 
the  fearful  cost  of  a  standing  army  to 
keep  the  "  provinces  "  in  order ;  both 
items  being  directly  chargeable  to 
the  same  sore.  Read  the  following, 
which  we  find  in  the  Lynchburg  Vir- 
ginian: 

A  friend  who  has  been  residing  In 
the  peninsula  for  some  months  past, 
informs  us  that  there  are  about  28.000 
negroes  between  Williamsburg  and 
Hampton,  a  distance  of  about  86 
miles.  These  people  are  sustained 
with  rations  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  a  cost  of  $60,000  month- 
ly, while  five  comxmnles  of  cavalry 
are  required  to  patrol  the  country  to 
prevent  depredations.  Every  effort 
nas  been  made  to  induce  a  portion  of 
them  to  remove  to  Florida,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  offering  them 
free  transportation.  There  is  a  stand- 
ing oflTer  of  this  nature  made  bv  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  of  the  Freeomen's 
Bureau,  to  convey  the  men  with  their 
fiunilies  to  any  point  they  may  select. 
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with  the  view  of  engaging  in  usefnl 
labor.  Bat  they  have  persistently  re- 
fused every  offer  of  the  kind. 

Thb  cost  of  supporting  the  army 
in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
present  year,  is  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  Department  at  $85,000,000 
to  $40,000,000. 


Tin  Mines  in  Missouri.— The 
St.  Louis  Times  gives  some  account 
of  recently  reported  deposits  of  tin  in 
Missouri.  Several  thousand  acres  of 
land  have  recently  been  entered  in 
Madison  and  Iron  Counties,  upon 
which  the  owners  hope  to  find  tin- 
lands,  which  have  heretofore  been 
considered  as  almost  worthless  be- 
cause of  their  hilly,  rocky  character, 
and  their  remoteness  from  river  and 
railroad  communication.  These  lands 
have  been  entered  and  purchased 'by 
parties  respectively  from  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Wheeling  and  Pitts- 
burg, about  in  the  order  named  as  to 
quantity,  U.  K.  Booth,  of  Detroit, 
taking  the  lead.  The  St.  Louis 
parties  have  three  Cornwall  miners 
at  work,  exploring  with  veiy  &vor- 
able  results. 


Thb  New  Tork  Shipping  LUt  says : 
The  Importance  of  the  attempt  now 
being  made  in  Illinois  to  manufac- 
ture sugar  from  beets  is  illustrated 
by  the  &ct  that  the  sugar  imports  of 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  80th  of  June, 
1866,  were  valued  at  $39,595,677  in 
gold.  This  industry  has  been  emi- 
nently suocessfiil  in  Europe,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  also  succeed  in  this  countiy. 
Nearly  400,000,000  pounds  of  beet 
sugar  are  now  annually  made  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia 
and  Belgium.    One  fiictory  in  Qer- 


many  ^nploys  8,000  operatives,  occu- 
pies buildings  which  cover  twelve 
acres  of  land,  and  has  a  capital  of 
$16,000,000. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Ca  haT« 
sent  us — 

1.  Culture  Demanded  hy  Modem 
Hfe^  a  series  of  addresses  and  argu- 
ments on  the  claims  of  sdentific  edu- 
cation, by  well  known  savants,  with 
an  introduction  on  Mental  Discipline 
by  E.  L.  Toumans. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  work 
in  Ms  introduction,  directly,  and  we 
think  successfully,  assails  the  time- 
honored  curriculum  of  our  schools  of 
learning,  as  inferior  in  every  respect 
as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  to  a 
system  of  culture  based  upon  sden- 
tific education.  He  maintuns  that 
the  traditional  scheme  of  study  in- 
volves an  enormous  waste  of  power, 
gives  a  ialse  preparation  for  life,  and 
has  long  mnce  ceased  to  be  adapted 
to  the  intellectnal  neceseities  of 
modem  times,  which  appeal  for 
change,  for  i)rogress  and  lor  action. 
These  views  are  supported  in  an  ar- 
gument of  great  ludcUty,  and  are  il- 
lustrated by  a  c(»ninlatioa  of  leo- 
turee  on  various  sdentific  sutjecta, 
from  the  pens  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  profSaseors  and  men  of 
learning  of  the  nineteenth  oentury, 
and  by  an  appendix  containing  dta- 
tions  from  the  works  of  such  men  as 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Dr.  Draper,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr. 
Faraday,  and  others. 

To  preceptors  and  to  students  in- 
terested in  the  qu^tion  of  modifying 
the  system  of  instruction  hitherto 
advocated  with  so  much  tenadty,  and 
of  bringing  forward  a  diadpline  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
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this  work  wiU  fumisli  mach  useful 
ftnd  yaloable  information. 

2.  Home  lAfe^  a  Journal  by  Eliza- 
beth M.  SeweU. 

Loyers  of  pure  Englisb,  pure 
tbooght,  and  pleasant  unstilted  nar- 
rative, will  be  glad  to  welcome  a 
new  work  from  the  pen  that  wrote 
"Qeve  HaU*'  and  "Gertrude."  As 
an  authoress  Miss  SeweU  stands  de- 
servedly high,  at  home  and  in  this 
country.  Her  works  are  free  from 
the  dangerous  tendencies  so  common 
in  modem  works  of  fiction,  and  may 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
without  fear  of  evil  consequences. 
**  Home  Life  "  illustrates  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  eliminating  a  satisfac- 
tory system  of  education  looking  to 
both  mental  and  moral  culture,  and 
the  disappointments  which  are  inevi- 
table in  the  endeavor  to  apply  the 
best  advised  discipline  to  ordinary 
people  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Outside  influences,  social  necessities, 
accidental  contact  with  the  world  of 
pleasure,  the  unwise  interferences  of 
well-meaning,  but  in  reality  mischief- 
making  friends;  the  pernicious 
examples  of  selfishness  which  con- 
formity to  &shion  and  to  public 
opinion  necessarily  involves ;  and  the 
general  hoUowness  and  insincerity 
of  modem  society,  are  difficulties 
which  render  any  system  of  educa- 
tion, however  perfect  in  theory,  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  be  successfully 
carried  out  in  practice. 

This  lesson,  so  disheartening  and 
yet  so  instructive.  Miss  Sewell 
teaches  in  a  tale  of  much  deveraess ; 
simply  and  gracefully  told,  and  yet 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  dramatic 
interest  to  keep  our  sympathies  and 
our  attention  constantly  aroused. 

Prom  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 
we  have  received — 


1.  Birds  of  Prey,  a  Novel  by  M. 
E.  Braddon. 

Miss  Braddon  stands  confessedly  at 
the  head  of  the  sensational,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  the  pyrotech- 
nical  school  of  romancers,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  display  of  her 
peculiar  powers  will  be  hailed  with 
satis£Etction  by  a  too  numerous  dass 
of  readers.  We  have  not  read 
"Birds  of  Prey,"  and  cannot  say, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  it  is  free 
from  the  sameness  which  so  largely 
obtained  in  her  earlier  works  that  of 
several  of  them  read  during  the  war, 
when  anything  new  was  seized  upon 
with  avidity,  despite  a  retentive 
memory  we  cannot  place  the 
Eleanors  and  the  Isabels,  the  Con- 
ways  or  the  Talboys  in  any  sort  of 
regular  connection,  and  can*t  for  the 
life  of  us  remember  who  gS  John 
Marchmont's  legacy.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  said  before.  Miss  Braddon  has 
a  host  of  admirers,  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  her  "  blue  lights  "  is  a  source 
of  large  profit  to  the  publishers. 

3.  The  Curate's  DieeipUne,  a  Novel 
by  Mrs.  Eiloart. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  Mrs.  Eiloart's  name  before  in 
the  world  of  fiction,  but  after  reading 
several  chapters  of  the  novel  before 
us,  we  find  ample  cause  to  regret 
that  so  many  graces  of  stylo,  so 
strong  an  imagination,  and  such 
pleasing  powers  of  description, 
should  have  remained  so  long  re- 
stricted to  the  limited  audience  of 
family  and  friends.  The  "Curate's 
Discipline,"  is  dedicated  by  the 
authoress  to  her  husband,  "  to  please 
whom  alone,"  she  says,  "she  first 
took  up  her  pen."  We  predict  for 
her  a  widespread  popularity,  should 
she  wisely  determine  to  persevere  in 
her  labors  for  the  public 
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8.  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  Contort, 
his  early  years,  etc.,  etc,  compiled  un- 
der the  direction  of  Her  Mi^esty  the 
Qaeen,  by  Lieut.-Qeneral,  the  Hon. 
C.  Grey.    Two  portraits  on  steel. 

This  tribute  fh>m  the  widowed 
heart  of  Kngland's  revered  Majesty, 
to  the  memory  of  the  worthy  object 
of  her  earliest  and  latest  affection, 
has  already  been  extensively  and 
commendably  noticed  by  the  press, 
and  most  favorably  received  by  the 
ladies  of  America.  It  is  a  domestic 
picture,  simply  but  felicitously  de- 
lineated, and  portrays,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  some  people,  that  royalty 
is  subject  to  the  same  emotions  of 
love  and  pleasure,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  same  cares  and  trepidations, 
which  excite  and  agitate  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  most  modest  com- 
moners in  the  land  it  rules  over. 
The  vulgar  impression,  prevailing 
rather  too  extensively  in  this  cotm- 
try,  that  kings,  queens  and  princes, 
stalk  uniformly  upon  stilts,  and  are 
encased  within  the  stronghold  of  an 
impenetrable  immobility,  will  be 
dissipated  by  a  perusal  of  this  charm- 
ing volume.  The  reader  will  find 
that  these  crowned  heads  belong 
simply  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  culture,  and  con- 
sequently more  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  fragrant  influences  of  a  pure  and 
refined  domesticity,  than  others  less 
tenderly  nurtured  and  disciplined. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
fjAct  that  the  usefulness  of  H.  K.  H. 
the  late  Prince  Consort  was  greatly 
impaired  in  England  by  a  senseless  yet 
subtle  fear  and  jealousyof  his  influence 
and  interference  in  matters  of  State, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  percep- 
tion of,  and  respect  for,  this  feeling 
alone,  prevented  him,  with  his 
varied  attainments,  his  devotion  to 


science,  and  his  fondness  for  agricul- 
ture and  its  collateral  industries, 
from  attaining  a  much  higher  career 
of  usefulness  than  he  had  achieved 
when  death  came  to  dissipate  the 
only  shadow  that  intervened  between 
him  and  the  affections  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  With  us,  his  character 
was  thoroughly  appreciated,  and 
these  "  Memoirs  "  will  have,  perhaps 
a  wider  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  than  among  Her  Majesty's 
immediate  subjects. 

4  Edrper^e  Baear,  an  Illustrated 
weekly  journal,  devoted  to  fashion 
and  household  literature.  Vol.  1, 
No.  1.    New  York.     Harper  &  Bros. 

With  the  immense  resources  at  the 
command  of  these  eminent  publish- 
ers, we  felt  when  it  was  first 
announced  that  they  would  turn 
their  attention  to  this  enterprise, 
that  they  would  overshadow  any- 
thing of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted 
in  this  country.  The  first  number 
confirms  our  pre-conviction,  and  we 
commend  the  publication  to  our  lady 
Mends,  the  more  gladly  that  the 
editors  announce  that  they  "shall 
avoid  entering  into  sectarian  or  po- 
litical discussion,  as  being  outside 
the  province  of  our  paper."  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  say  as  much 
for  Harper's  Weekly,  which  dis- 
graces its  Christian  proprietors,  in 
catering  to  the  lowest  appetites  of 
one  section,  by  systematically  and 
persistently  reviling  and  insulting 
the  most  sacred  affections  and  fond- 
est memories  of  the  other. 

OuB  esteemed  friend  Lawrence  S. 
Benson,  of  South  Carolina,  has  pr^ 
sented  us  with  a  copy  of  his  latest 
sdentifie  efibrt,  in  the  shape  of  a 
text-book  on  Geometry,  which  we 
find  thus  &vorably  noticed  by  th«l 
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standard  authoritj,  The  SeienHfic 
American : 

The  Elements  of  Euclid  and  Le- 
gendre,  with  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  Law- 
rence A.  Benson. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  has 
prepared  and  published  a  text-book 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges,  the  plan  of  which  being  the 
reducing  of  geometrical  science  to  the 
smallest  compass,  such  propositions 
are  only  introduced  in  it  as  are  re- 
quired to  substantiate  the  principal 
theorems  by  which  the  principles  of 
geometry  have  practical  applications 
in  Trigonometry,  surveying,  mechan- 
ics, engineering,  navigation,  and  as- 
tronomy. A  new  and  important  fea- 
ture of  this  work  is  the  establishment 
of  all  geometrical  proportions  by 
the  direct  method  of  reasoning,  dis- 
pensing entirely  with  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  or  indirect  demonstra- 
tion, the  author's  argument  being 
that  every  true  proposition  must  be 
susceptible  of  proof  without  any  such 
circuitous  process  as  that  heretofore 
employed  for  demonstrating  certain 
propositions.  The  work  before  us 
bears  the  commendation  of  Presi- 
dent Webster  and  Professor  Doch- 
arty,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Professor  J.  G.  Pox, 
Principal  of  the  Cooper  Union  Free 
Schools ;  also  the  Sui)erintendent  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city, 
nad  has  been  entered  on  the  list  of 
text-books  for  the  ward  schools  of 
this  city. 

PERIODICALS. 

The  Southern  Befdete.  Vol.  XL  No. 
4  for  Oetober,  1867.  Baltimore, 
Bledsoe  &  Browne. 

This  sterling  quarterly,  which  in 
its  general  scope  and  character 
brings  to   mind  the   old   Southern 


Quarterly  in  its  palmiest  days,  ap- 
pears promptly  on  our  table  with  a 
table  of  contents  covering  a  wide 
range  of  belles  lettres  and  general 
literature  as  follows:  I.  Alexander 
Hamilton.  11.  Bertrand  Du  Guesdin 
and  his  times.  III.  Education  of 
the  Intellect.  IV.  Baker's  African 
Exploration.  V.  The  North  and  the 
South  in  the  Convention  of  1787. 
VI.  Mexico  and  Mexican  Afiairs. 
Vn.  The  Limits  of  Culture.  VIII. 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  IX. 
Chancellorsville.    X.  Book  Notices. 

The  Old  Guard.  New  York.  Van 
Evrie,  Horton  &  Co. 

T?ie  Eclectic  Magazine.  New  York. 
W.  H.  BidweU. 

The  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young 
People.  New  York,  November,  1867 : 
Hurd  &  Houghton. 

This  charming  illustrated  monthly 
for  boys  and  girls,  is  a  welcome  viator 
to  our  table,  and  thence  to  eager  ex- 
pectants at  home.  It  Is  (he  magazine 
par  eoBcellenee  in  its  peculiar  and  diffi- 
cult province,  and  does  honor  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  its  proprietors. 
The  list  of  contributors  includes  the 
names  of  all  the  most  famous  writers 
of  the  times  in  this  field.  The  illus- 
trations are  cleverly  drawn  and  well 
printed.  "  Africa  at  war  with  Tur- 
key," in  this  number,  is  irresistbly 
comic,  and  the  truthfulness  of  th^ 
sketches  will  be  at  once  recognized 
by  our  Southern  youth. 


Thb  following  editorial  from  the 
Charleston  Mercury  condenses  in  a 
small  compass  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  a  subject  about  which 
many  huge  folios  have  been  written : 

There  have  been  two  remarkable 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  precious 
metals. 

1.  The  discovery  of  the  South- 
American  mines. 
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3.  The  subsequent  exploration  of 
the  Californian  and  Australian  de 
posits. 

The  first  of  those  events  led  to  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  sec- 
ond is  likely  to  lead  to  as  great  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  that  point  in  the  depre- 
ciation of  gold  that  accompanied  the 
depreciation  of  silver;  but  we  are 
gradually  attaining  that  pre-emi- 
nence in  evil ;  for  we  hold  that  a  fall 
in  the  price  of  commodities,  the  at- 
tendant of  a  change  in  the  value  of 
the  circulating  memum,  is  invariably 
follow^  by  great  social  mischiefs. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  noticed  by  all 
the  writers  of  the  period.  The  statute 
of  laborers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  England,  wa-^  passed  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  an  ad- 
vance in  money  wages,  from  the 
general  rise  of  money  prices  in  con 
sequence  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver. 

Dr.  Smith  (see  the  Wealth  of  No- 
turns)  observes  that  the  sa  e  quanti- 
ty of  wheat  (eight  quarters)  that  ex- 
changed prior  to  1850  for  four  ounces 
of  silver,  exchanged  between  1350 
and  1370,  only  twenty  years,  for  two 
ounces  of  silver,  a  fall  of  one  hundred 
per  cent. ;  but  it  rose  again,  between 
1370  and  1620,  to  six  ounces  of  silver, 
thus  showing  a  range  of  fluctuation 
equal  to  two  hundred  jper  cent,  be- 
tween 1350  and  1620.  These  fluctu- 
ations were  accompanied  by  a  great 
derangement  of  money  valu^. 

It  would  appear  as  if  we  were 
entering  on  a  similar  period,  and 
are  now  in  that  state  of  transition 
that  is  indicative  of  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  particu- 
lary  gold,  similar  to  the  fall  in  the  val- 
ue of  silver  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
An  equilibrium  has  not  been  main- 
tained between  the  uses  of  gold  for 
purposes  of  luxury  and  the  medium 
of  exchange.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  Russian,  CaUfomian  and 
Australian  discoveries,  and  the  pleth- 
ora of  money  now  almost  universal  in 
Europe.  The  largeness  of  the  reserve, 
not  only  of  the  Banks  of  England 
and  France  and  generally  through- 
out the  continent,  point  unerringly 


to  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  much 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  Bank 
of  England  has  reduced  its  rate  of 
discount  to  two  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  the  general  rate  of  interest  is 
fix)m  half  to  three-fourths  per  cent, 
below  the  minimum  rate  of  that  in- 
stitution. Indeed,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  rate  reduced  to 
one  per  cent,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  redundancy  and  the  stagna- 
tion of  business.  Tms  is  attended  by 
a  derangement  as  fuU  of  evil  as  the 
excessive  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount 
last  year  by  the  Bank  of  England  of 
ten  per  cent.  H  there  should  arise  a 
spirit  of  speculation  during  the  pre- 
vailing low  rate  of  interest,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  disastrous  to 
commerce. 

May  not  the  recent  strikes — the 
warfare  between  capital  and  labor — 
be  connected  with  the  silent  depre- 
ciation of  the  precious  metals  ?  And 
if  the  history  generally  of  strikes  is 
traced  to  their  causes,  may  they  not 
be  the  oflspring  of  those  changes  in 
the  circulating  medium  which  have 
their  origin,  when  not  of  a  local 
character,  in  a  permanent  fiJl  of  the 
precious  metals  ? 

It  has  been  too  readily  conceded 
that  a  rise  in  the  money  price  of 
commodities  is  accompanied,  or  soon 
followed,  by  a  rise  in  the  money 
prices  of  labor.  It  will  be  found,  on 
more  mature  inquiry,  that  this  is 
an  error.  The  price  of  labor  follows 
very  slowly,  if  at  all,  the  advance 
of  commodities.  The  tendency  is  to 
keep  money  wages  stationary,  if  they 
do  not  retrograde,  under  the  influence 
of  theMalthusian  principle  that  popu- 
lation increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
subsistence.  The  numbers  of  man- 
kind are  thus  kept  at  the  full  level 
of  employment  and  often  beyond  it. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  keep 
mopey  wages  stationary,  while  the 
stimulus  of  population  induces  in- 
creased competition,  in  nearly  all 
modes  of  employment. 

The  practical  conclusion  from  this 
view  is  that  the  prosperity  of  com- 
munities is  best  promoted  by  that 
equilibrium  between  the  wants  of 
society  for  the  precious  metals  that 
leads  to  neither  a  plethora  nor  a  de- 
ficiency. 
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Egyptian  Cotton.— Availing 
themselves  of  the  presence  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egjpt  in  England,  a  dep- 
utation of  the  Cotton  Supply  Associ- 
ation had  an  interview  with  that 
official.  They  expressed  a  full  belief 
that  America  will  not  for  some  time 
to  come  be  able  to  grow  cotton  to  the 
same  extent,  nor  so  low  a  price  as 
before  the  war,  and  therefore  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  His  Highness 
the  importance  of  continuing  to  en- 
courage an  increased  growth  of  cot- 
ton in  Egypt.  Considering  the  brief 
period  in  which  Egypt  enjoyed  the 
stimulus  of  high  prices  for  cotton, 
that  country  made  marvelous  prog- 
ress in  cultivating  the  staple.  In  the 
year  1865  England  imported  firom 
Egypt  1,578,912  cwt.,  valued  at  £14- 
800,507 — thereby  receiving  sensible 
relief  firom  the  miseries  of  the  cotton 
famine.  The  Viceroy  was  foremost 
as  an  example  of  private  enterprise, 
introducing  machinery  on  a  large 
scale  into  his  private  estates,  and 
encouraging  industry  everywhere 
throughout  his  dominions. 


A  Parmek  in  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg  has  hit  upon  a  curious  way  of 
deriving  profit  from  horse-flesh.  He 
keeps  some  2,000  fowls,  which  are 
the  fattest  in  the  county,  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  he  feeds  them. 
Every  week  he  buys  two  or  three 
dead  horses,  which  he  cuts  up  and 
boils.  The  broth  is  given  to  his  pigs, 
which  seem  to  eiyoy  this  novd  soup 
very  well,  and  thrive  admirably  upon 
it.  The  meat  that  has  been  used  for 
the  broth  is  hashed  and  given  to  the 
fowls,  and  what  remains  of  the  horses' 
carcasses  is  sold  to  the  sugar  refiners, 
who  convert  it  into  lampblack.  The 
eggs  of  his  fowls  he  sends  to  Eng- 


land, realizing  six  centimes  a  piece 
for  them,  and  the  fowls  go  the  same 
way  when  they  have  done  laying  the 


Prospect  of  the  Gold  Pbemi- 
UM. — ^The  New  York  Economic  ar. 
gues  this  question  and  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions  :  It  is  likely  to 
be  some  time  before  the  market  will 
receive  any  additional  supply  of  coin. 
The  amount  due  on  July  coupons, 
was  about  $9,000,000;  on  the  1st 
September,  a  small  amount  becomes 
payable  on  10-40  coupons,  and  after 
that  no  further  payments  are  due  un- 
til  November  1st.  Considering  that, 
for  the  next  four  months,  about  $18,- 
000,000  per  month  will  be  required 
for  custom  duties  alone,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  what  may  be  wanted  for  ex- 
port, it  is  very  dear  that  if  the  gov- 
emment  declines  to  sell  gold  fireely, 
the  premium  may  advance  to  much 
higher  figures,  on  account  of  its  ac- 
tual scarcity. 


The  value  of  the  gold  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  five 
months  ending  May  31,  this  year, 
was  £4,488,897  as  compared  with 
£5,745,456  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1866,  and  £5,127,943  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1865.  In 
these  totals  Australia  figured  for 
£1,991,777,  £2,179,925,  and  £,1.152,- 
852,  and  the  United  States  for  £1,228,- 
838,  £1,957,822,  and  £1,374,684  re- 
spectively. The  total  exports  of  gold 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  five 
months  ending  May  81,  amounted  to 
£2,563,924  as  compared  with  £3,625,- 
972  in  the  corresponding  period  ot 
1865.    In  these  totals  the  exports  of 
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gold  to  France  figored  for  £1,921,- 
598,  £2,472,985,  and  £1,257,848  re- 
spectiyelj.  The  total  value  of  gold 
and  silyer  bullion  and  specie  imported 
into  Great  Britain  daring  the  month 
of  Maj  last  amounted  to  £2,287,486. 
Of  this  sum  £1,707,427  was  in  gold 
and  £580,000  in  sUver,  and  of  the 
above  total  sum  £1,128,846  was  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States,  $485,- 
974  from  Australia,  £892.746  from 
Mexico,  South  America  (except  Bra- 
zil) and  the  West  Indies.  The  value 
of  bullion  exported  amounted  to 
£448,860  sterling,  £174,955  of  which 
was  taken  by  Holland,  £118,996  by 
Russia.  £80,656  by  Belgium,  and 
£56.114  by  the  Hanse  towns,  smaller 
sums  being  taken  by  Egypt  (chiefly 
for  China  and  India),  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  Australia,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


Thb  National  Intetligeneer  says  of 
the  cotton  claims  of  Southern  loyal- 
ists: 

The  Court  of  Claims  have  recently 
decided  fiavorably  upon  a  large  num- 
ber of  claims  for  cotton  held  by  loyal 
citizens  at  the  South  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  seized  by  the  order  of 
the  Government,  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds turned  over  to  the  Treasury. 
We  learn  that  the  question  has  re- 
cently been  before  the  Cabinet,  wheth- 
er there  is  authority  for  the  payment 
of  these  claims  under  existing  legis- 
lation, and  we  learn  that  it  is  prob- 
able the  whole  matter  will  be  brought 
in  some  form  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 


Says  the  New  York  Shipping  List : 
New  manufacturing  enterprises  in 


the  South  are  making  some  headway, 
though  nothing  like  what  they  would 
if  the  people  of  that  section  wero  fm- 
vored  with  more  capital.  A  New 
York  capitalist  is  about  establishing 
a  large  factory  at  Richmond  for  the 
manufacture  of  Woolen  and  Cotton 
Hosiery.  The  works  will  employ  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  girls. 
The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  remarks 
that  "  if  in  place  of  encouraging  the 
immigration  of  coolies,  we  could  en- 
courage the  immigration  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  looms  and  spindles, 
we  would  impart  more  value  to  our 
crop  before  it  left  the  country  than  if 
we  increased  the  crop  itself  by  addi- 
tional production,''  which  is  quite 
true. 


A  OOBKBSPONDKNT  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a  few  months  since, 
wrote  as  follows  of  the  beauties  of 
negro  siIflQrage  in  Jamaica:  "The 
elective  franchise  represents  to  the 
ignorant  blacks  two  shillings  and  as 
much  rum  as  they  choose  to  drink  at 
the  expense  of  the  candidates.  The 
most  worthy  and  intelligent  blacks 
I  have  met  seldom  or  never  use  their 
right  to  vote,  not  thinking  it  worth 
the  cost  of  the  register  tax.  If  a  can- 
didate has  so  much  need  of  their  votes 
as  to  pay  the  expense  of  bringing 
them  to  the  polls,  the  longest  purse 
would  be  sure  of  a  majority."  Since 
then,  suffrage  has  been  abolished  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  people  are  now  gov- 
erned by  the  mother  country.  Negro 
suffrage  killed  representative  govern- 
ment in  that  island. 


The  Herald,  published  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  makes  a  fiing  at  another 
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local  pai>er  of  ebon  prodiTitiee  in  tMe 
fltrain: 

The  Jotrnial  does  not  like  this  lit- 
tle item : 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States 
paid  into  the  federal  treasury  daring 
the  year  1865,  five  hundred  Ofnd 
tV3enty4hree  millions,  nine  hundred 
and  seventy secen  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  doUars." 

That's  the  cost  of  radical  rule,  and 
that's  where  the  shoe  pinches.  But 
the  Journal  says  four-fifths  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  i)eople  represent 
the  cost  of  a  "  Democratic  rebellion." 
This  declaration  comes  with  ill  grace 
from  a  paper  that  for  months  after 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1860, 
assured  the  dissatisfied  States  that  if 
they  wished  to  leave  the  Union  there 
was  not  a  man  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  who  would  oppose  them. 
Similar  declarations  were  made  by 
the  leading  Republican  journals  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  Republican  party. 

REVIEW  ADVERTISING  INDEX. 

AipicuUnral  Implements— Machinery,  etc.^Brin- 
ley  Dodge  A  Co. ;  Daniel  Pratt ;  Dodge  h 
Beebe  ;  Emoiy  Brothers ;  Bondarant  &  Todd ; 
E.  O.  Blatherwiok ;  H.  L.  Emery  &  Son. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— John  Slater. 

Bankers  and  Exchange.- Lancaster  &  Co. ;  E  Q 
Bell ;  Lockwood  k.  Co. ;  Connor  A  Wilson ; 
Bruce  &  Co. 

Brokers.— Gold  and  Silver,  Real  Estate,  etc.— Mor- 
gan McCloud,  Murphy  &  Cash. 

China.— Hadley  's. 

Coppersmiths.  Engineers,  etc.— T.  M.  Brennan  A 
Bro. 

Clothhig,  Shirts,  etc.— Taylor,  McElroy  &  Co.; 
Henry  Moore  A  Oenuug. 

Collection  and  Commission  Merchants.— Taylor, 
McEwen  &  Blew;  Clark  &  Blair;  Todd  fc 
Bichardson ;  Atkiwon  A  Shefferson. 

Druggists.- E.  Wilder  A  Co. ;  Wilson,  Peter  It  Co 
James  Gonegal  and  S.  Mansfield  &  Co. 

Eves.- Dr.  Foote. 


Express  Companies.— Southern. 

Furniture,  etc.— Weakley  A  Warren. 

Fertilizers,  etc.— John  S.  Reese  A  Co. ;  Chapman 

a  Van  Wyck ;  Baugh  a  Sons. 
Fire  Arms.— B.  Kitbrldge  a  Co. 
Flro  Bricks.— Maurer  a  Weber. 
Garden  Seeds,  etc— D.  Landreth  k.  Sons 
Hotels.- Burnet  House ;  Kational  U.  S.  Hotel ; 

Willanl's  Ebbitt  House. 
Hardware,  etc.— C.  H.  Slocomb  ;  Choate  a  Co ; 

OrgiU,  Bros.  k.  Co.;  E.  Bobbins  A  Bradley  ; 

Shaw  &  Felthouse ;  Taylor  h.  Churchill. 
Insurance  Companies.— iCtua ;  State,  Nashville 

Knickerbocker. 
Iron  Railings,  etc— Robert  Wood  a  Co.;  W.  P, 

Hood. 
Iron  Bedsteads.— Tucker  Manufacturing  Co. 
Lawyers,- H.  C.  Meyers ;  W.  8.  Oldham ;  W.  T. 

Withers. 
Liquors.— American  Wine  Co. 
Loan  Agency.— Department  "Business,  etc.— Na- 
tional Bank  of  Metropolis. 
Machinery,  Stoam  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Carding- 

Spinning  and  Wea,ving,  etc— Bridesburg  Man- 

tifiscturing  Company  ;  Smith  &  Sayre :  Jas.  A. 

Robinson ;  Geo.  Page  a  Co. ;  Lane  k.  Bodley 

Joseph  Harrison,  Jr. ;  J.  E.  Stevenson. ;  J.  H 

Duval ;  Wood  a  Maun  ;  Eureka. 
Mill  Stone8.-iJ,  Bradford  a  Co. 
Military  Equipments.- J.  M.  Migeod  a  Son. 
Medicines,  etc.- Braudreth's  ;  Tarrant  &  Co. 
Musical  Instruments.— Sonntagrt  &  Beggs. 
Masonic  Emblems — B.  T.  Hayward 
Medallions.— A.  B.  Demarest. 
Organs— Parlor,  etc.— Peloubct,  Pelton  &  Co. 
Paint,  etc.— Pecora  Lead  and  Color  Company ;  Le- 

onldas  L.  Ooleman. 
Patent  Limbs.— W.  Selpho  a  Son. 
Pens— Stimpson. 
Perfumers.— C.  T.  Lodge. 
Pianos.- W.  Kuabe  &  Co. ;  Stodard  k.  Morris. 
Photographi'rs.- Brady ;  Hall. 
Packet  and  R.  R.  Lines.- Memphis  and  St.  Louis, 
Produce  Merchants.— Fain,  Parrott  &  Fain. 
Pictures.— R.  M.  Linn. 
Rope.— J.  T.  Douglas. 
Steamships.— James  Connoly  &  Co. ;  Livingston 

Fox  &  Co. 
Soap,  Starch,  etc.— B.  T.  Babbit. 
Southern  Bitters,  etc.— C.  H.  Ebbcrt  b  Co. 
Sewing  Machines.- Finkle  &  Lyon. 
Silver  and   Plated  Ware — Wm.  Wilson  k.  Son ; 

W.  Gale,  Jr.       ^ 
Schools  and  Academies — Shelby  Female,  Nor 

wood. 
School  Furniture.— 

Tobacco  Dealers,  etc — Dohan,  Carroll  k  Co. 
Tin  Ware.— S.  J.  Hare  &  Co. ;  J.  B.  Duval  k  Son. 
Tailors.- Harlem  k  Co. 
Washing  Machines  and  Wringers  and  Mangles.— 

R.  C.  Bruwnin«r ;  Jno.  Ward  a  Co. ;  Robt. 

Duncan. 


The  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Thb  ad\rerti8ement  of  Meesrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch,  bankers  to  this  magnifi- 
cent enterprise,  appears  on  the  page  immediately  opposite  the  last  of  the 
reading  matter.  These  gentlemen  offer  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
company  on  terms  which  make  them  a  splendid  investment.  Under  the 
liberal  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  enterprise  is  placed  dearly 
beyond  the  risks  and  contingencies  attending  railroads  in  general. 

We  intend  in  a  fdtore  number  to  compile,  from  documents  in  hand,  a 
general  survey  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  great  work,  but  we 
ofibr  now  a  few  brief  notes  from  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  management. 

The  following  statement  of  the  business  and  operations  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  brought  up  to  a  late  date,  is  submitted  for  the 
information  of  investors  and  holders  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  and  others. 

The  natural  business  of  the  road  exceeds  all  previous  estimates,  and  es- 
tablishes it  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  lines  of  communica- 
tion on  the  continent.  The  earnings  and  exx)enses  of  the  ninety-four  miles 
open  for  traffic,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  80th,  are  as  follows,  in 
goid: 

Otou  Earnings.  Operating  Expenses.  Net  Earnings. 

$5569609.30.  $1019630.89.  $4549888.41. 

This  result  was  upon  the  actual,  legitimate,  local  business  alone,  with 
less  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  Qovemment  transi>ortation,  and  tmder 
the  disadvantage  that  passengers  and  freight  had  to  be  forwarded  by  wagons, 
from  the  temporary  terminus,  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains ;  and  is  also 
independent  of  the  transportation  of  men  and  materials  for  the  extension  of 
the  road. 

This  ratio  of  profit  (nearly  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings)  is 
without  parallel,  even  among  the  oldest  roads  in  existence ;  and  is  in  fhxX 
nearly  three  times  the  ratio  of  the  best  leading  lines  of  the  country.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  returned  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  month  of  August.  Since  its  receipt  (by  mail),  we  are  advised 
by  telegraph  that  the  earnings  for  the  month  of  September  were  $200,400 
in  gold,  while  the  expenses  were  about  the  same  as  for  August. 

Earnings.  Operating  Expenses. 

Freight  Transportation.  $142,242  84    Station  Train  and  Wharf 

Passenger         „  . .      84,041  88        service $10,056  64 

Mail,  U.  S.,        „  . .        2,850  00    Locomotive  Service 10,478  46 

Express  „  Wells,  Repairs  of  Track,  Build- 

Fargo  &  Co 1,400  00        ings,    Engines,   Cars, 

C.   P.  R.  R.  Wharf  at  &c 10,88107 

Sacramento,  Discharg-  Office  Expenses,  Station- 

ing Schooners,  &c. . . .        1,239  64        ery,    Printing,    Tele- 

Misoellaneous 22  99        graph,  and  mscellan- 

eous 985  79 

$181,297  25    Damages,  Freight  (lost), 

"  Stock  Killed" 508  88 

Taxes,    U.    S.    Internal 
Revenue 927  88 


These  results  may  seem  almost  incredible  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  the  traffic  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  great  mining 
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regions  of  the  interior  basin ;  but  it  should  be  nnderstood  that  the  150,000 
adnlt  population,  scattered  over  nearlj  200,000  square  miles,  are  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  this  single  line  of  communication  for  their  supplies,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  Upward  of  $13,000,000  in  gold  were  estimated  to  have  been 
paid  in  a  single  year  (1868)  for  team-freights,  one  vxi/y  only,  across  the  Sierra 
Neyadas.  The  population  and  the  production  of  these'  important  regions, 
bearing  the  precious  metals,  have  steadily  increased  since  that  time,  and  a 
still  more  active  settlement  is  awaiting  the  further  extension  of  the 
railroad. 

The  Company  is  justified  in  charging  the  maTimnm  rates — 10  cents  per 
mile  for  passengers,  and  15  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  freight — and  these  are 
cheerfully  paid,  being  less  than  one-third  what  was  formerly  paid  for  far 
less-  expedition,  comfort,  and  security. 

The  Eastern  terminus  of  the  track  has  been  throughout  this  period  at 
Cisco,  ninety-four  mUes  from  Sacramento,  and  nearly  6,000  feet  elevation 
above  sea  level,  and  the  earnings  will  be  immensely  increased  when  the 
track  is  extended  entirely  across  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  done  during  the  present  year.  The  Great  Summit  Tunnel,  the  last  and 
most  important  on  the  line,  was  opened  in  August  last.  Twenty-five  miles 
on  the  Eastern  slope,  following  the  valley  of  the  Truckee  River,  have  been 
graded,  rails  laid,  and  a  locomotive  placed  thereon,  which  are  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  Government  Commissioners.  Ail  the  avail- 
able force  is  now  being  concentrated  upon  the  intervening  section  of  eleven 
miles,  between  the  completed  portions  on  each  side  of  the  range,  which  is  in 
a  forward  state ;  and  it  is  thought  the  whole  distance  between  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the  populous  counties  of  Western  Nevada,  In  the 
Salt  Lake  Basin,  may  be  successfully  and  regularly  operated  during  the 
current  year. 

The  importance  of  this  achievement,  and  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Company,  as  well  as  their  future  prospects,  may  be  understood  when  it  is 
known  that  nearly  half  the  entire  cost  of  preparing  the  road-bed  on  the  800 
miles  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt  Lake  Is  concentrated  upon  the  150 
miles  now  nearly  finished  and  paid  for. 

The  Company  has  overcome  the  only  considerable  obstacle  on  their  portion 
of  the  National  Telegraph  Line,  and  will  commence  the  easier  work  of 
building  the  600  miles  of  light  grades  across  the  Great  Basin  under  the  most 
fitvorable  auspices.  It  is  an  important  fact,  that  along  this  portion  of  the 
line  there  are  no  Indians,  and  consequently  no  trouble  from  their  hostility 
need  be  feared  by  this  Company.  The  business  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  great  mining  regions  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Montana,  is  al- 
ready very  large,  and  will  be  proportionately  profitable  with  that  over  the 
mountain  section. 

The  Government  subsidy  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  is  $82,000 
per  mile,  which  is  more  than  half  the  estimated  cost  of  construction.  By 
becoming  joint  investor  in  the  magnificent  enterprise,  and  by  waiving  its 
first  lien  in  fiivor  of  the  first  mortgage  bondholders,  the  General  Oovem- 
ment,  in  effect,  invitee  the  co-operation  of  private  capitaliste,  and  carefully 
guards  their  interests  against  all  ordinary  contingencies. 
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AKT.  I -BLACK  REPUBLICANISM  THE  DUPE  AND  AGENT  OF 
BRITISH  POLICY  IN  RESPECT  TO  AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  Eng- 
lishman has  caught  the  Black  Republican  Yankee,  and  is  cru^- 
ing  his  vitals  out  of  him,  under  the  fatal  deadfall  of  the  great 
Abolition  trap.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the  scheme  of  Negro 
Emancipation  in  the  United  States  is  a  British  invention  ;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  while  the  British  revenues  and  British 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  vastly  benefited,  the 
United  States  have  suflFered  immeasurably  by  the  practical  ex- 
ecution of  the  abolition  programme.      Seven  years  ago  British 
Consols  were  thought  to  be  a  first  rate  public  security  at  eighty- 
three  for  the  hundred.    They  now  stand  within  a  fraction  of 
ninety-five,  and  are  rapidly  advancing  to  par  value.    Seven 
years  ago  the  credit  of  the  United  States  was  unimpeached 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  neither  burdened  with 
mountains  of  debt,  nor  threatened  with  civil  perils.    Now,  while 
a  three  per  cent.  British  Government  bond  is  quoted  at  ninety- 
five,  a  six  per  cent,  bond  of  the  United  States  will  not  command 
seventy-four  in  foreign  markets,  and  within  the  United  States 
every  dollar  of  Government  debt  is  at  a  discount  of  not  lees 
than  forty-five  per  cent.    It  follows  from  this  that  the  foreign 
and  domestic  credit  of  Great  Britain  is  higher  by  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent,  than  that  of  the  United  States.    And 
just  at  this  juncture  it  seems,  too,  that  we  are  to  be  deprived 
the  natural  advantages  of  possessing  the  broadest,  finest,  best 
situated,  and,  hitherto,  the  most  productive  cotton  field  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.     As  a  practical  proposition,  it  now  appear 
certain  tJiat  we  shall  lose  the  command  of  the  supply  of  the  Eu- 
ropean cotton  market,  while  it  is  even  probable  that  vje  shall  be 
driven  altogether  from  the  productio7i  of  cotU/ti  as  a  remuneror 
tive  staple  commodity. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  very  important,  and,  in  some 
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respects,  the  terrible  results  directly  and  indirectly  effected  in 
this  unfortunate  country  by  the  British  abolition  policy ;  and 
when  wo  further  consider  that  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain 
— ^always  our  political,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  enemy 
— have  been  so  often  indicated  by  unmistakeable  acts  and  even 
ofiBcial  declarations,  and  that  they  have  been  also  exposed  by 
some  of  our  own  wisest  statesmen,  it  really  seems  to  us  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Black  Republican  party,  in  becoming  a  British 
agent  in  this  disastrous  business,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  moral  insanity  or  judicial  blindness. 

As  a  matter  of  course  we  have  not  so  much  to  do  with  the 
history  of  abolitionism  in  the  United  Stales  as  we  have  with 
the  existing  facts  of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  this  history  is 
very  remarkable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  African 
slave-trading  nations  in  the  civilized  world.  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Holland,  it  is  true,  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  in 
negroes,  but  both  Old  England  and  New  England  displayed 
greater  activity,  invested  more  capital  in  it,  and  derived  larger 
and  steadier  profits  from  it  than  did  either,  or  all,  of  their  rivals 
in  the  trade.  Thus,  in  Old  England,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Ports- 
mouth, Manchester,  and  other  cities,  owed  the  chief  part  of 
their  then  commercial  prosperity  to  the  foreign  slave-trade. 
Thus,  in  New  England,  Boston,  Newport,  Salem,  Newburyport, 
and  other  marts,  obtained  immense  wealth  from  the  abominable 
traffic  with  Congo  and  the  Guinea  coast.  It  was  the  rich  gains  of 
this  trade  for  which  the  New  Englander  had  so  strenuously  de- 
manded constitutional  protection  in  1787  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
we  fear  we  must  confess,  it  was  exactly  the  kind  of  trade  best 
calculated  to  gratify  his  peculiar  taste  and  temperament.  In  it 
there  was  a  spice  of  maritime  adventure  on  a  comparatively 
unfrequented  coast,  and  within  comparatively  unknown  seas. 
In  it  there  was  cruelty  enough  to  the  heathen  captives  during 
the  middle  passage  to  make  the  prayers  of  the  master,  owners 
and  crew,  acceptable  as  a  sweet  savour  to  the  god  of  the  New 
England  blarney  stone.  And  in  it,  last  though  not  least,  there 
were  the  sanctifying  profits  on  an  ablebodied  negro  fellow, 
valued  at  four  hundred  dollars,  purchased  by  the  shrewd  Yan- 
kee dealer  for  a  gallon  of  rum  and  a  jack-knife,  each  worth 
about  twenty-five  cents. 

But,  apart  from  all  minor  considerations,  in  connection  with 
negro  slavery  and  abolitionism  in  the  United  States,  two  im- 
portant facts  rise  distinctly  before  us.  These  facts  are,  firsi^ 
that  the  British  Government  compelled  the  American  colonies 
to  accept  negro  slavery  as  a  domestic  institution,  against  their 
solemn  protest  repeatedly  made.     In  his  draft  of  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Independence,  Mr.  Jefferson,  referring  to  this  fact,  de- 
nouced  the  British  king  for  his  unjust  and  inhuman  conduct. 
And  the  second  fact  is,  that  the  New  England  States,  overruling 
the  wishes  of  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, introduced  a  provision  into  the  Federal  Constitution  mak- 
ing the  foreign  slave  trade  perpetual  at  the  option  of  Congress, 
and  prohibiting  Congress  from  any  interference  with  it  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years  after  the  Constitution  should  go  into 
effect,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1788  to  the  year  1808.  The 
only  reason  assigned  by  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  at  the  time,  for  their  ^'man-stealing'^  votes,  was  the 
extent  and  value  of  their  negro-slave  commerce.  It  follows, 
then,  without  doubt  or  question,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Old 
England  for  establishing  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  it  equally  follows  that  we  are  indebted  to 
New  England  for  a  Foreign  Slave  Trade  Constitution,  for  the 
legal  confirmation  and  actual  consolidation  of  slavery  as  a  do- 
mestic institution,  and  for  the  importation,  as  merchandise^  into 
the  country  of  the  ancestors  of  nearly  all  the  present  Southern 
negroes. 

lout,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  events  of  a  grave 
commercial  importance  bad  so  develop>ed  themselves  as  to  in- 
duce the  Goverment  of  Great  Britain  to  reverse  its  policv  in 
reference  to  the  African  slave  trade.  The  East  India  Cfom- 
pany,  at  that  time  the  wealthiest,  and,  politically,  the  most  pow- 
erful corporation  that  ever  existed,  had  acquired  an  immense 
domain  in  Asia,  embracing  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions,  containing  mil- 
lions of  tawny  slaves,  and  capable  of  producing,  as  the  cor- 
poration thought,  and  as  the  British  Government  and  people 
nave  since  been  made  to  believe,  each  and  every  one  of  the 
great  tropical  and  semi-tropical  staples  ;  and  British  statesmen 
conceived  the  idea  of  thus  making  Great  Britain  independent  and 
self-sustaining  in  the  production  of  the  leading  staples  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  ;  and  of  causing  her  to  become,  not  only 
the  chief  carrier,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  planter 
and  manufacturer  for  all  other  nations.  While  the  influence 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  so  irresistible  in  the  British 
councils,  the  vigilance  and  experience  of  that  gigantic  and  sel- 
fish monopoly  soon  discovered  that  the  United  States  were  des- 
tined to  become  their  future  commercial  rival,  and  to  contest 
with  England  and  the  Indies  the  empire  of  manufactures.  It 
was  speedily  ascertained  by  the  East  India  Company  that  the 
Asiatic  slave  in  Bengal  and  Hindostan  bore  no  comparison  in 
point  of  endurance  under  tasks  of  labor  or  physical  strength,, 
in  prolific  power  or  docility,  to  the  African  slave  imported 
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from  Congo  and  Guinea  as  a  laborer  into  the  United  States. 
For  these  reasons^  the  British  Oovernnient  now  turned  its  efforts^ 
resolxUdy  and  with  perfect  systertl,  to  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade^  and  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  negro 
slavery^  and^  wiUi  it,  to  the  subversion  of  well  disciplined  negro 
labor. 

Portugal,  Spain,  and  Holland,  were  each  brought,  by  the  pay- 
ment to  them  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  as 
subsidy  money,  to  sign  'treaties  for  the  active  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Tlie  demons  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  in  Prance,  Dan  ton,  Marat  and  Robespierre,  had  encouraged 
the  Haytien  revolt  and  wholesale  murders  on  that  hitherto 
peaceful,  faithful,  and  happy  island.  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
other  European  states,  were,  by  diflferent  inducements,  gradually 
persuaded  to  joia  England  in  her  eflforts  to  suppress  negro 
labor,  and  in  a  day,  as  it  were,  the  slave-holding  and  slave 
trading  nations  of  Europe — still  slave-holding  and  slave- 
trading — were  transferred  into  philanthropists  and  abolition- 
ists. And  after  the  spinning  invention  of  Arkwright  and  the 
Gin  of  Whitney  had  imparted  such  an  extraordinary  value  to 
cotton,  and  stimulated  its  production  and  manufacture  so  in- 
ordinately, iJie  British  Government,  in  the  hiterest  of  the  East 
India  Company,  determined  to  attack  directly  the  institution  of 
negro  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  material  step  taken  to  this  end  was  the  remorseless 
sacrifice  -of  the  West  India  sugar  and  coffee  planters  by  the 
abolition  of  negiX)-slavery  in  Jamaica  and  other  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  It  had  been  already 
ascertained  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frost  during  the 
whole  year,  an  insect,  called  the  red  bug,  by  its  destructive 
ravages,  rendered  a  profitable  cotton  culture  impossible  in  Ja- 
maica. But  the  capital  invested  in  these  possessions  was  equal 
to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  in 
order  to  appease  the  discontent  of  a  portion  of  the  English 
people,  ai-ising  from  so  great  a  property-sacrifice,  British  offi- 
cials addressed  communications  to  the  press,  in  which  it  was  ad- 
vised as  a  ground  of  defence^  that  West  India  emancipation  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  attack  upon  negro  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

Exeter  Hall  was  now  established  as  a  great  moral  and  politi- 
cal agency  of  abolition  propagandism  ;  the  pulpit,  the  magazines, 
the  newspaper  press,  were  all  subsidized  ;  and  emissaries  were 
employed  and  sent  across  the  ocean  to  plant  the  first  evil  seeds 
of  abolitionism  among  the  New  England  communities.  It 
also  unfortunately  happened  that,  about  the  very  time  the  New 
England  constitutional  provision  in  protection  of  the  foreign 
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slave  trade  expired,  sectional  passions  and  prejudices  growinoj 
out  of  schemes  of  unlawful  taxation,  and  of  attempted  finan- 
cial domination,  had  arisen .  between  the  northern  and  south- 
em  sections  of  the  Union,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  feelings 
and  animosities  thus  excited,  the  founders  of  abolitionism  in  the 
United  States — the  secret  service  agents  of  the  British  Government 
— Garrison  and  others — soon  obtained  a  steady  foothold  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 

There  is  a  certain  class  in  every  community,  unintellectual 
sentimentalists,  who  are  ^simply  semi-idiots.  These  are  the  in- 
variable dupes  of  every  clever  charlatan  or  subtle  conspirator 
against  law  and  right.  There  is  another  class  who  are  really 
and  truly  humane  and  good,  and  who,  seeing  every  thing  from 
the  stand-point  of  their  own  noble  natures,  detest  and  oppose 
what  may  seem  injustice  or  inhumanity,  without  enquiring  into 
cause  and  effect,  or  calmly  pausing  to  consider  proper  and 
rational  remedies.  There  was  in  Massachusetts  another  and  a 
still  larger  class  who  saw  with  delight  a  sort  of  moral  specula- 
tion in  the  slavery  agitation,  and  who  thought  it  would  be  the 
^^  cutest  ^^  trick  of  the  times,  after  having  made  themselves  rich 
as  large  foreign  and  domestic  negro  traders,  to  acquire  by 
mere  lip-service  the  virtuous  character  of  philanthropists  and 
liberty  loving  champions  at  the  expense  of  other  men's  prop- 
erty— the  very  property,  in  fact,  they  had  sold  to  those  other 
men  at  such  splendid  profits  as  the  difference  in  value  between 
four  hundred  dollars  and  a  gallon  of  rum  and  a  jack-knife. 
The  idea  was  unworthy  of  even  the  worst  class  of  people  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  it  was  rapidly  entertained  by  a  vast  number  of 
adherents.  British  gold,  and  Exeter  Hall  cant,  together  with 
such  ideas  as  these,  gradually  established  a  powerful  abolition 
party  in  the  northern  section  ;  and  the  opposition  partj  in  the 
country  to  the  constitutional  grant  of  limited  powers  in  the 
Federal  Government,  having  been  beat  under  all  of  its  various 
names,  in  almost  every  presidential  contest,  by  the  Democratic 
party,  or  party  of  the  Constitution,  the  perverse  genius  of  Wilr 
ciam  H,  Seward  conceived  the  evil  inspiration  of  dividhig  th  e 
country  by  a  sectional  political  Une,  and  of  rallying  the  whole 
opposition  North  tinder  the  abolition  banner^  outside  the  Consti- 
tution^ inscribed  with  the  "  higher  law  "  and  **  irrepressible  con- 
flict "  shiboleth  of  blood  and  carnage.  This  was  done,  and  the 
RESULT  18  BEFORE  US  AND  THE  WORLD.  It  may  be  truc  that  neither 
Seward,  nor  the  more  prominent  of  the  abolition  leaders  proper, 
contemplated  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  sudden  and 
violent  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  the  question  advanced 
in  the  course  of  the  war  beyond  their  control.  They  may  not 
even  have  positively  desired  war,  as  some  of  them  affect.    They 
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may  have  only  desired  the  spoils  and  power  of  oflSce,  and  in 
their  intense  eagerness  to  obtain  these  were  alone  resolved  to 
trifle  and  experiment  with  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the 
country.  They  were  at  best  but  ihepupnets  and  instruments  of 
British  design  and  policy^  and  it  was  the  ahle^  the  caUous^  arid 
the  crafty  Lord  John  Hussell,  seconded  by  the  demagogue  ac- 
complishments of  the  Ckarttsty  Bright,  watching  iJieir  opportu- 
nities and  carefully  manipulating  the  subject  in  the  course  of 
the  wary  who,  before  its  close^  pobced  the  United  States  to 

ABOUSH  slavery. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  make  a  conceited  Yankee  abo- 
litionist understand  this,  but,  whether  he  can  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  it  is  true.  We  can  only  treat  the  subject  in  a 
general  way,  but  what  are  the  prominent  facts  ?  When  the 
civil  war  first  broke  out  in  the  United  States  the  British  Gov- 
vemment  hoped  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  two  things, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
A  strenuous  eflfort  was  at  once  made  to  prevail  upon  the  Con- 
federate States  to  agree  to  a  proposition  for  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. Had  the  Confederate  States  consented  to  this,  then  British 
and  French  intervention  would  have  secured  the  other  point. 
But  the  Confederate  States  declined  to  discuss  the  subject  It 
will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Seward  had  already 
addressed  an  official  paper  to  foreign  nations,  in  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  war  was  not  undertaken  to  abolish  slavery, — that  the  State 
institutions  were  beyond  the  purposes  of  the  war  and  could  not 
be  politically  aflfected  by  it,  no  matter  how  it  might  terminate. 
For  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  the  war  began,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  this  communication,  British  opinion  on  the 
policy  of  recognizing  the  Confederate  States  was  much  divided. 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Bunch,  the  then  British  Consul  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
are  believed  to  have  favored  recognition  for  a  time,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  party  in  the  British  Parliament  who  agreed 
with  them.  But  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Bright  resolutely  op- 
posed the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  so  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Confederacy  was  positively  intrac- 
table on  the  subject  of  their  negroes  their  parliamentary  sup- 
port dwindled  to  comparative  insignificance.  Of  course  it  did 
not  take  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  long  to  dis- 
cover that  the  bugbear  of  the  Black  ]F^publican  leaders  was 
foreign  intervention,  and  that  they  felt  they  did  not  dare  to  face 
the  northern  people  in  an  account  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
already  expended,  and  with  the  Union  irremediably  divided,  if 
the  contest  should  prove  unsuccessful.     These  leaders  would. 
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in  that  event,  as  they  clearly  comprehended,  not  only  be  ruined 
in  their  political  standing  and  aspirations,  but  would  probably 
become  the  personal  victims  of  the  popular  indignation  and 
wrath,  as  the  persons  who  had  inveigled  the  country  into  un- 
necessary and  disastrous  conflict.  In  order  to  understand  the 
drift  of  aflfairs  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Lord  Russeirs  first 
remarkable  speech  after  the  sections  had  fairly  grappled  in 
war,  and  after  Mr.  Yancey,  the  ConfederateC  ommissioner,  had 
refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes,  in  which  he  accused  the  United  States  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  having  originated  a  war  with  the  Southern  States,  ap- 
parently on  the  issue  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  slaves, 
and  then  carrying  on  the  fight  merely  for  empire,  leaving  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  negroes  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
He  further  pointedly  declared  that,  in  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  strange  that  a  vast  body  of  the  English  people 
should  sympathise  with  a  gallant  race  struggling  for  their  political 
independence.  He  also  distinctly  intimated  that  the  United 
States  could  only  disarm  the  antipathies  of  the  British  public 
by  proceeding  to  take  steps  contemplating  the  humane  re- 
sult of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  He  hinted,  too,  in  the 
course  of  this  speech,  in  terms  by  no  means  unintelligible,  that 
his  Government  already  experienced  considerable  difiBculty  in 
repressing  a  strong  and  growing  disposition  in  Parliament  to 
recognize  the  Confederate  States.  Mr.  Lincohi^a  anti-slavery 
proclamation  quickly /allowed  Lord  RusselVs  diplomatic  demands 
Next,  wo  au  remember  how  the  Confederate  States  were  suf- 
fered to  build  in  English  ports  a  splendid  fleet  of  sieam  vessels 
with  which  they  would,  most  probably,  have  broken  the  block- 
ade at  various  points,  recaptured  New  Orleans,  and  mas- 
tered the  Mississippi  river.  Nor  is  it  forgotten  how, 
just  as  these  powerful  rams  were  ready  for  sea,  requiring 
only  their  armaments  to  be  put  on  board,  Mr.  Seward 
protested  against  what  he  aflSnned  would  be  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law,  if  these  ships  were  allowed  to  leave  port ;  and  it 
will  never  pass  out  of  recollection  how  this  fleet  was  finally  sujh 
pressed  hy  Oreai  Britain,  at  t/ie  cost  of  still  more  explicit  ajiti- 
slavery  proceedings  on  tliepart  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  united  States,  And  we  all  know  that,  at  last,  France 
came  forward,  or  rather  was  put  forward,  to  say  that  she  was 
quite  willing  to  intervene,  provided  the  British  Government 
would  join  in  the  movement,  and  that  Lord  RusseU,  in  a  way 
that  could  not  he  mistaken,  or  misinterpreted,  however  short  of  a 
formal  demand^  required  the  positive  abolition  op  negro 

SLAVERY  in  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  THE  PRICE  OF  HIS  COVETED 
SILENCE. 
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This  IS  the  history  of  the  whole  question,  told  in  brief  but 
perfectly  truthful  terms. 

Now,  before  the  late  civil  war,  the  United  States  produced 
five  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  and  if  the  planters  grew  rich,  the 
whole  country  throughout  the  North  and  West  became  more  and 
more  prosperous  and  wealthy,  and  the  slaves  advanced  in  general 
contentment  through  greater  and  greater  comforts  and  priv- 
ileges accorded  to  them  as  they  became  more  valuable  to  their 
owners  and  the  nation.  The  Southern  States,  with  their  cheap 
and  efiBcient  labor-system,  found  that  they  could  aflFord  to  raise 
cotton  at  even  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  with  their  superior  staple, 
and  maritime  facilities,  control  the  European  cotton  supply 
without  the  fear  of  a  rival.  But,  with  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  present  disorganized  condition,  under  negro  suffrage 
following  negro  emancipation  (and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
things  becoming  worse  and  worse  every  year),  it  seems  univer- 
sally conceded  that  cotton  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  at 
less  than  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  and  at  that  rate,  taking  the  risk 
of  season  by  season,  it  will  be  a  hazardous  and  precarious 
crop.  It  IS  noto  selling  for  twelve  and  thirteen  cents  a  pound, 
and  it  cannot  be  raised  with  free  negro  labor  for  thai  price  in 
any  qicaniity  ;  and,  it  is  manifest,  that,  if  the  British  manufac- 
turers can  command  the  East  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  the  cotton  cxdture  of  the 
South  must  be  abandoned,  and  all  attendant  consequences  must 
folloio  to  tlie  shipping  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  British  Government  has  expended  a  vast  deal  of  money, 
time,  and  diplomatic  intrigue,  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  it 
has,  at  length,  fully  succeeded  by  the  special  help  of  the  so- 
called  Republican  party — the  silliest,  basest,  and  most  execra- 
ble political  organization  that  ever  yet  existed  in  any  country 
on  the  globe  to  mock  at  honesty  and  to  cheat  a  confiding 
people.  The  Englishman  has  a  right  to  felicitate  himself  on 
his  astounding  triumph.  When  he  commenced  the  contest  he 
stood  at  great  odds.  His  ancient  Asian  soil  was  less  fruitful 
than  the  virgin  fields  of  America.  His  cooley  bondsman  was 
a  weak,  sickly,  and  discontented  laborer,  in  contrast  with  the 
enduring,  athletic,  laughing,  and  generally  contented  negro. 
And  his  staple  was  very  poor  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  So 
long  as  the  JDemocratic  party — the  party  of  the  Constitution  and 
law — controled  the  destinies  of  the  Union  the  progress  of  our 
English  enemy  was  slow,  and  scarcely  promised  fruition  at  any 
period  in  the  future.  But  a  few  miserable  years  of  so-called 
Republican  rule  have  witnessed  a  complete  success,  as  surprising 
to  the  Englishman  in  the  easy  and  speedy  manner  of  its  accomplish- 
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ment,  as  it  is  appalling  to  every  American  mind  (hat  realizes 
its  fatal  meaning. 

The  grand  total  to  be  yet  settled  with  the  American  people 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Black  Republican  party  may  be  thus 
stated  : 

1st.  An  unnecessary  war  engendered  by  the  vilest  manage- 
ment and  intrigue. 

2d.  The  blood  of  more  than  a  half  million  of  men  murdered 
in  the  flower  of  their  youth. 

3d.  A  debt  of  two  billions  and  a  half  as  a  standing  mort- 
gage on  the  industry  of  the  people,  following  the  total  sacrifice 
of  one  third  of  all  the  values  in  the  country. 

4th.  A  burden  of  taxation  nearly  twice  that  of  England  or 
Prance,  based  on  less  than  one  half  of  the  wealth  and  property 
of  either. 

5th.  The  probable  desolation  of  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Southern  section,  and  the  yearly  loss  to  the  nation  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  in  gold  from  that  quarter  alone. 

6th.  The  pollution  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  laws  and  the  morals  of  the  nation,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  military  despotism  based  on  empire  and  absolutism, 
in  the  place  of  the  representative  Republican  government  of 
Washington  and  the  fathers. 

These  fearful  facts  cannot  he  suppressed^  and  now  address  (hern- 
selves  to  the  sense  of  the  nation.  How  long  the  evil-doers  will 
he  permitted  to  hear  sway  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  is  for  the 
people  to  say.  Already  does  a  fearful  war  of  races  and  the  re- 
morseless and  unspeakahle  horrors  of  a  second  San  Domingo 
tragedy  threaten  to  foUow  swift  upon  the  heels  of  the  calamitous 
civil  war  forced  upon  the  country.  Already^  in  (he  judgment  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  philosophical  minds^  American  civiliza- 
tion and  Christian  enlightenment  has  heen  hu7'led  hack  a  half  cen- 
tury. It  is  time  the  truth  should  he  told^  and  for  men  to  speak 
without  hated  breath  in  hehalfofhoth  society  and  liberty. 


ART.  II.-NO  TREASON.    NO.  11. 

THE  CONSTITUTION.* 
I. 

The  Constitution  says : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1867,  by  Lysander 
Spooner,  in  the  Clerk's  oflBce  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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defence,  promote  the  general  welBeure,  and  secure  tlie  blessings  of  liberty  to 
oarselves  and  our  poiterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  simply  :  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  acting  fredy  and  voluntarily  as  individuals^  consent  and 
agree  that  we  will  co-operate  with  each  other  in  sustaining 
such  a  government  as  is  provided  for  in  this  Constitution. 

The  necessity  for  the  consent  of  "the  people"  is  implied  in 
this  declaration.  The  whole  authority  of  the  Constitution  rests 
upon  it.  If  they  did  not  consent,  it  was  of  no  validity.  Of 
course  it  had  no  validity,  except  as  between  those  who  actually 
consented..  No  one's  consent  could  be  presumed  against  him, 
without  his  actual  consent  being  given,  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  contract — to  pay  money,  or  render  service. 
And  to  make  it  binding  upon  any  one,  his  signature,  or  other 
positive  evidence  of  consent,  was  as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  contract.  If  the  instrument  meant  to  say  that  any  of 
"  the  people  of  the  United  States"  would  be  bound  by  it,  who 
did  not  consent,  it  was  a  usurpation  and  a  lie.  The  most  that 
can  be  inferred  from  the  form,  "  TFe,  Uie  people^^  is,  that  the  in- 
strument offered  membership  to  all  "the  people  of  the  United 
States ;"  leaving  it  for  them  to  accept  or  refuse  it,  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  agreement  is  a  simple  one,  like  any  other  agreement.  It 
is  the  same  as  one  that  should  say :  Wc,  the  people  of  the 

town  of  A ,  agree  to  sustain  a  church,  a  school,  a  hospital,  or 

a  theatre,  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Such  an  agreement  clearly  could  have  no  validity,  except  as 
between  those  who  actually  consented  to  it.    If  a  portion  only 

of  "  the  people  of  the  town  of  A ,"  should  assent  to  this 

contract,  and  should  then  proceed  to  compel  contributions  of 
money  or  service  from  those  who  had  not  consented,  they  would 
be  mere  robbers  ;  and  would  deserve  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Neither  the  conduct  nor  the  rights  of  these  signers  would  be 
improved  at  all  by  their  saying  to  the  dissenters  :  We  oflFer  you 
equal  rights  with  ourselves,  in  the  benefits  of  the  church,  school, 
hospital,  or  theatre,  which  we  propose  to  establish,  and  equal 
voice  in  the  control  of  it.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  for  the 
others  to  say  :  We  want  no  share  in  the  benefits,  and  no  voice  in 
the  control,  of  your  institution ;  and  will  do  nothing  to  support  it. 

The  number  who  actually  consented  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  first,  was  very  small.  Considered  as  the 
act  of  the  whole  people,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  the 
merest  farce  and  imposture,  binding  upon  nobody. 

The  women,  children  and  blacks,  of  course,  were  not  asked  to 
give  their  consent.     In  addition  to  this,  there  were,  in  nearly  or 
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quite  all  the  States,  property  qualifications  that  excluded  probably 
one-half,  two-thirds,  or  perhaps  even  three-fourths,  of  the  white, 
male  adults  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  And  of  those  who  were 
allowed  that  right,  wo  know  not  how  many  exercised  it. 

Furthermore,  those  who  originally  agreed  to  the  Constitution, 
could  thereby  bind  nobody  that  should  come  after  them.  They 
could  contract  for  nobody  but  themselves.  They  had  no  more 
natural  right  or  power  to  make  political  contracts,  binding  upon 
succeeding  generations,  than  they  had  to  make  marriage  or  bu- 
siness contracts  binding  upon  them. 

Still  further.  Even  those  who  actually  voted  for  the  adoption 
•  of  the  Constitution,  did  not  pledge  their  faith  for  any  specific 
time ;  since  no  specific  time  was  named  in  the  Constitution, 
during  which  the  association  should  continue.  It  was,  therefore, 
merely  an  association  during  pleasure  ;  even  as  between  the  origi- 
nal parties  to  it.  Still  less,  if  possible,  has  it  been  anything 
more  than  a  merely  voluntary  association,  during  pleasure,  be- 
tween the  succeeding  generations,  who  have  never  gone  through, 
as  their  fathers  did,  with  so  much  even  as  any  outward  formality 
of  adopting  it,  or  of  pledging  their  faith  to  support  it.  Such 
portions  of  them  as  pleased,  and  as  the  States  permitted  to  vote, 
have  only  done  enough,  by  voting  and  paying  taxes  (and  unlaw- 
fully and  tyrannically  extorting  taxes  from  others),  to  keep  the 
government  in  operation  for  the  time  being.  And  this,  in  the 
view  of  the  Constitution,  they  have  done  voluntarily,  and  because 
it  was  for  their  interest,  or  pleasure,  and  not  because  they  were 
under  any  pledge  or  obligation  to  do  it.  Any  one  man,  or  any 
number  of  men,  have  had  a  perfect  right,  at  any  time,  to  refuse 
his  or  their  further  support ;  and  nobody  could  rightfully  object 
to  his  or  their  withdrawal. 

There  is  no  escape  from  these  conclusions,  if  we  say  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  the  act  of  the  people,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  not  of  the  States,  as  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  say  that  the  adoption  was  the  act  of  the  States,  as  States, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  they  had  the  right  to  secede  at 
pleasure,  inasmuch  as  they  engaged  for  no  specific  time. 

The  consent,  therefore,  that  has  been  given,  whether  by  indi- 
viduals, or  by  the  States,  has  been,  at  most,  only  a  consent  for 
the  time  being ;  not  an  engagement  for  the  future.  In  truth,  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  their  actual  voting  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
proof  of  consent,  even  for  the  ti?ne  being.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  be  considered  that,  without  his  consent  having  ever  been  asked, 
a  man  finds  himself  environed  by  a  government  that  he  cannot 
resist ;  a  government  that  forces  him  to  pay  money,  render  ser- 
vice, and  forego  the  exercise  of  many  of  his  natural  rights,  under 
peril  of  weighty  punishments.    He  sees,  too,  that  other  men 
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practise  this  tyranny  over  him  by  the  use  of  the  ballot  He  sees 
farther  that,  if  he  will  but  use  the  ballot  himself,  he  has  some 
chance  of  relieving  himself  from  this  tyranny  of  others,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  his  own.  In  short,  he  finds  himself,  without  his 
consent,  so  situated  that,  if  he  use  the  ballot,  he  may  become  a 
master  ;  if  he  does  not  use  it,  he  must  become  a  slave.  And  he 
has  no  other  alternative  than  these  two.  In  self-defence,  he  at- 
tempts the  former.  His  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  man  who 
has  been  forced  into  battle,  where  he  must  either  kill  others,  or 
be  killed  himself.  Because,  to  save  his  own  life  in  battle,  a  man 
attempts  to  take  the  lives  of  his  opponents,  it  is  not  to  be  infer- 
red that  the  battle  is  one  of  his  own  choosing.  Neither  in  con- 
tests with  the  ballot — which  is  a  mere  substitute  for  a  bullet — 
because,  as  his  only  chance  of  self-preservation,  a  man  uses  a  bal- 
lot, is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  contest  is  one  into  which  he 
voluntarily  entered;  that  he  voluntarily  set  up  all  his  own 
natural  rights,  as  a  stake  against  those  of  others,  to  be  lost  or 
won  by  the  mere  power  of  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that,  in  an  exigency,  into  which  he  had  been  forced 
by  others,  and  in  which  no  other  means  of  self-defence  offered, 
he,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  used  the  only  one  that  was  left  to 
him. 

Doubtless  the  most  miserable  of  men,  under  the  most  oppres- 
sive government  in  the  world,  if  allowed  the  ballot,  would  use 
it,  if  they  could  see  any  chance  of  thereby  ameliorating  their 
condition.  But  it  would  not  therefore  be  a  legitimate  inference 
that  the  government  itself,  that  crushes  them,  was  one  which 
they  had  voluntarily  set  up,  or  ever  consented  to. 

Therefore  a  man's  voting  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  ever  freely  assented 
to  the  Constitution,  even  for  the  time  being.  Consequently  we 
have  no  proof  that  any  very  large  portion,  even  of  the  actual 
voters  of  the  United  States,  ever  really  and  voluntarily  con- 
sented to  the  Constitution,  even  for  the  time  being.  Nor  can  we 
ever  have  such  proof,  until  every  man  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
consent,  or  not,  without  thereby  subjecting  himself  or  his  pro- 
perty to  injury  or  trespass  from  others. 

II. 

The  Constitution  says : 

"  Treason  against  the  United  StaieB  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.'* 

This  is  the  only  definition  of  treason  given  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  like  all  other  criminal  laws,  in 
the  sense  most  favorable  to  liberty  and  justice.    Consequently 
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the  treason  here  spoken  of,  must  be  held  to  be  treason  in  faci^ 
and  not  merely  something  that  may  have  .been  falsely  called  by 
that  name. 

To  determine,  then,  what  is  treason  infact^  we  are  not  to  look 
to  the  codes  of  kings,  and  czars,  and  kaisers,  who  maintain 
their  power  by  force  and  fraud  ;  who  contemptuously  call  man- 
kind their  "  subjects  ;"  who  claim  to  have  a  special  license  from 
heaven  to  rule  on  earth  ;  who  teach  that  it  is  a  religious  duty 
of  mankind  to  obey  them ;  who  bribe  a  servile  and  corrupt 
priesthood  to  impress  these  ideas  upon  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious ;  who  spurn  the  idea  that  their  authority  is  derived  from, 
or  dependent  at  all  upon,  the  consent  of  their  people ;  and  who 
attempt  to  defame,  by  the  false  epithet  of  traitors,  all  who  as- 
sert their  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men,  against 
such  usurpations. 

Instead  of  regarding  this  false  and  calumnious  meaning  of  the 
word  treason,  we  are  to  look  at  its  true  and  legitimate  meaning 
in  our  mother  tongue  ;  at  its  use  in  common  life  ;  and  at  what 
would  necessarily  be  its  true  meaning  in  any  other  contracts,  or 
articles  of  association,  which  men  might  voluntarily  enter  into 
with  each  other. 

The  true  and  legitimate  meaning  of  the  word  treason^  then, 
necessarily  implies  treachery,  deceit,  breach  of  faith.  Without 
these,  there  can  be  no  treason.  A  traitor  is  a  betrayer — one 
who  practices  injury,  tohile  professing  friendship.  Benedict 
Arnold  was  a  traitor,  solely  because,  while  professing  friendship 
for  the  American  cause,  he  attempted  to  injure  it.  An  open 
enemy,  however  criminal  in  other  respects,  is  no  traitor. 

Neither  does  a  man,  who  has  once  been  my  friend,  become  a 
traitor  by  becoming  an  enemy,  if  before  doing  me  an  injury,  he 
gives  me  fair  warning  that  he  has  become  an  enemy  ;  and  if  he 
-makes  no  unfair  use  of  any  advantage  which  my  confidence,  in 
the  time  of  our  friendship,  had  placed  in  his  power. 

For  example,  our  fathers — even  ifwe  were  to  admit  them  to 
have  been  wrong  in  other  respects — certainly  were  not  traitors 
in  fact,  after  the  fourth  of  July,  1776  ;  since  on  that  day  they 
gave  notice  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  that  they  repudiated 
his  authority,  and  should  wage  war  against  him.  And  they 
made  no  unfair  use  of  any  advantages  which  his  confidence  had 
previously  placed  in  their  power. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  late  war,  the  Southern  people 
proved  themselves  to  be  open  and  avowed  enemies,  and  not 
treacherous  friends.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  gave  us  fair 
warning  that  they  would  no  longer  be  our  political  associates, 
but  would,  if  need  were,  fight  for  a  separation.  It  cannot  be 
alleged  that  they  made  any  unfair  use  of  advantages  which  our 
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confidence,  in  the  time  of  our  friendship,  had  placed  in  their 
power.  Therefore  they  were  not  traitors  in  fact :  and  conse- 
quently not  traitors  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Furthermore,  men  are  not  traitors  m  fact^  who  take  up  arms 
against  the  government,  wHhmU  having  disavowed  allegiance 
to  it,  provided  they  do  it,  either  to  resist  the  usurpations  of  the 
government,  or  to  resist  what  they  sincerely  believe  to  be  such 
usurpations. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  there  can  be  no  crime  without  a  crim- 
inal intent.  And  this  maxim  is  as  applicable  to  treason  as  to  any 
other  crime.  For  example,  our  fathers  were  not  traitors  in  fact, 
for  resisting  the  British  Crown,  before  the  fourth  of  July,  1776 — 
that  is.,  before  they  had  thrown  off  allegiance  to  him — proviijcd 
they  honestly  believed  that  they  were  simply  defending  their 
rights  against  his  usurpations.  Even  if  they  were  mistaken  in 
their  law,  that  mistake,  if  an  innocent  one,  could  not  make  them 
traitors  in  fact. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  Southern  people,  if  they  sincerely 
believed — as  it  has  been  extensively,  if  not  generally,  conceded, 
at  the  North,  that  they  did — in  the  so-called  constitutional 
theory  of  "  State  Rights,"  did  not  become  traitors  in  fact,  by 
acting  upon  it ;  and  consequently  not  traitors  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution. 

m. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  tvho  will  become  traitors,  by 
"  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 

It  is,  therefore,  only  by  inference,  or  reasoning,  that  we  can 
know  ivho  will  become  traitors  by  these  acts. 

Certainly  if  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Austrians,  or  Italians, 
making  no  professions  of  support  or  friendship  to  the  United 
States,  levy  war  against  them,  or  adhere  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  they  do  not  thereby  make  them- 
selves traitors,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
why  ?  Solely  because  they  would  not  be  traitors  in  fact.  Making 
no  professions  of  support  or  friendship,  they  would  practice  no 
treachery,  deceit,  or  breach  of  faith.  But  if  they  should  volun- 
tarily enter  either  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  pledge  fidelity  to  them  {without  being  naturalized), 
and  should  then  betray  the  trusts  reposed  in  them,  either  by 
turning  their  guns  against  the  United  States,  or  by  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  their  enemies,  they  would  be  traitors  in  fact ; 
and  therefore  traitors  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  could  be  lawfully  punished  as  such. 

There  is  not,  in  the  Constitution,  a  syllable  that  implies  that 
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persons,  born  within  the  territorial. limits  of  the  United  States,, 
have  allegiance  imposed  upon  them  on  account  of  their  birth  in 
the  country,  or  that  they  will  be  judged  by  any  different  rule, 
on  the  subject  of  treason,  than  persons  of  foreign  birth.  And 
there  is  no  power,  in  Congress,  to  add  to,  or  alter  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  on  this  point,  so  as  to  make  it  more  com- 
prehensive than  it  now  is.  Therefore  treason  in  fact — that  is, 
actual  treachery,  deceit,  or  breach  of  faith — must  be  shown  in 
the  case  of  a  native  of  the  United  States,  equally  as  in  the  case 
of  a  foreigner,  before  he  can  be  said  to  be  a  traitor. 

Congress  have  seen  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  was 
insufficient,  of  itself,  to  make  a  man  a  traitor — on  the  ground  of 
birth  in  this  country — who  levies  war  against  the  United  States, 
but  practices  no  treachery,  deceit,  or  breach  of  faith.  They 
have,  therefore — although  they  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
do  so — apparently  attempted  to  enlarge  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  on  this  point.    And  they  have  enacted  : 

''That  if  any  person  or  x>erBonB,  owing  attegianee  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  shall  levy  war  afipainst  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  oomiort,  ♦  ♦  ♦  such  person  or  persons  shall  bo 
adjudged  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  shaU  Bu£fer  death." 
—Statute,  April  80, 1790.  Section  1. 

It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  enactment  to  say  that 
it  is  utterly  unconstitutional,  if  its  eflFect  would  be  to  make  any 
man  a  traitor  who  would  not  have  been  one  under  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  alone. 

The  whole  pith  of  the  act  lies  in  the  words,  "persons  owing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States^  But  this  language  really 
leaves  the  question  where  it  was  before,  for  it  does  not  attempt 
to  show  or  djcclare  who  does  "  owe  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  ;"  although  those  who  passed  the  act,  no  doubt  thought, 
or  wished  others  to  think,  that  allegiance  was  to  be  presumed 
(as  is  done  under  other  governments)  against  all  born  in  this 
country,  (unless,  possibly,  slaves).  ^ 

The  Constitution  itself  uses  no  such  word  as  "  allegiance," 
"  sovereignty,"  "  loyalty,"  "  subject,"  or  any  other  term,  such  as 
is  used  by  other  governments  to  signify  the  service,  fidelity, 
obedience,  or  other  duty,  which  the  people  are  assumed  to  owe 
to  their  government,  regardless  of  their  own  will  in  the  matter. 
As  the  Constitution  professes  to  rest  wholly  on  consent,  no  one 
can  owe  allegiance,  service,  obedience,  or  any  other  duty  to  it, 
or  to  the  government  created  by  it,  except  with  his  own  con- 
sent. 

The  allegiance  comes  from  the  Latin  words  ad  and  ligo,  signi- 
fying to  bind  to.  Thus  a  man  under  allegiance  to  a  govern- 
ment, is  a  man  hound  to  it ;  or  bound  to  yield  it  support  and 
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fidelity.  And  governments,  founded  otherwise  than  on  consent^ 
hold  that  all  persons  born  under  them,  are  under  allegiance  to 
them  ;  that  is,  are  bound  to  render  them  support,  fidelity,  and 
obedience  ;  and  are  traitors  if  they  resist  them. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  truth  and  in  fact^  no  one  but  him- 
self can  bind  any  one  to  support  any  government.  And  our 
Constitution  admits  this  fact  when  it  concedes  that  it  derives 
its  authority  wholly  from  the  consent  of  the  people.  And  the 
word  treason  is  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  that  idea. 

It  is  conceded  that  a  person  of  foreign  birth  comes  under 
allegiance  to  our  government  only  by  special  voluntary  contract. 
If  a  native  has  allegiance  imposed  upon  him,  against  his  will, 
he  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  foreigner ;  for  the  latter 
can  do  as  he  pleases  about  assuming  that  obligation.  The  ac- 
cepted interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  makes  the 
foreigner  a  free  person,  on  this  point,  while  it  makes  the  native 
a  slave. 

The  only  difference — if  there  he  any — between  natives  and 
foreigners,  in  respect  of  allegiance,  is,  tliat  a  native  has  a  right 
— offered  to  him  by  the  Constitution — to  come  under  allegiance 
to  the  government,  if  he  so  please ;  and  thus  entitle  himself 
to  membership  in  the  body  politic.  His  allegiance  cannot  be 
refused.  Whereas  a  foreigner's  allegiance  can  be  refused,  if  the 
government  so  please. 

IV. 

The  Constitution  certainly  supposes  that  the  crime  of  treason 
can  be  committed  only  by  man,  as  an  individual.  It  would  be 
very  curious  to  see  a  man  indicted,  convicted,  or  hanged,  other- 
wise than  as  an  individual ;  or  accused  of  having  committed  his 
treason  otherwise  than  as  an  individual.  And  yet  it  is  clearly 
impossible  that  any  one  can  be  personally  guilty  of  treason,  can 
be  a  traitor  in  fact^  unless  he,  as  an  individual,  has  in  some  way 
voluntarily  pledged  his  faith  and  fidelity  to  the  government. 
Certainly  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  could  pledge  it  for  him, 
without  his  consent ;  and  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  have  any 
right  to  presume  it  against  him,  when  he  has  not  pledged  it 
himself. 


It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if,  when  the  Constitution  says 
treason,  it  means  treason — treason  in  fact,  and  nothing  else — 
there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  pretending  that  the  Southern  people 
have  committed  that  crime.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Constitution  says  treason,  it  means  what  the  czar  and  the 
kaiser  mean  by  treason,  then  our  government  is,  in  principle. 
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no  better  than  theirs  ;  and  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  con- 
sidered a  free  government. 

VI. 

One  essential  of  a  free  government  is  that  it  rest  wholly  on 
voluntary  support.  And  one  certain  proof  that  a  government 
is  not  free,  is  that  it  coerces  more  or  less  persons  to  support  it, 
against  their  will.  All  governments,  the  worst  on  earth,  and 
the  most  tyrannical  on  earth,  are  free  governments  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  voluntarily  support  them.  And  all 
governments — though  the  best  on  earth  in  other  respects — are 
nevertheless  tyrannies  to  that  portion  of  the  people — whether 
few  or  many — who  are  compelled  to  support  them  against  their 
will.  A  government  is  like  a  church,  or  any  other  institution, 
in  these  respects.  There  is  no  other  criterion  whatever,  by 
which  to  determine  whether  a  government  is  a  free  one,  or  not, 
than  the  single  one  of  its  depending,  or  not  depending,  solely 
on  voluntary  support. 

vn. 

No  middle  ground  is  possible  on  this  subject.  Either  "  taxar 
tion  without  consent  is  robbery,"  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  then 
any  number  of  men,  who  choose,  may  at  any  time  associate  ; 
call  themselves  a  government ;  assume  absolute  authority  over 
all  weaker  than  themselves ;  plunder  them  at  will ;  and  kill 
them  if  they  resist.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  "  taxation  without 
consent  is  robbery,"  it  necessarily  follows  that  every  man 
who  has  not  consented  to  be  taxed,  has  the  same  natural 
right  to  defend  his  property  against  a  taxgatherer  that  he 
has  to  defend  it  against  a  highwayman. 

vm. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  principles  of  this 
argument  are  as  applicable  to  the  State  governments,  as  to 
the  national  one. 

The  opinions  of  the  South,  on  the  sulgects  of  allegiance  and 
treason,  have  been  equally  erroneous  with  those  of  the  North. 
The  only  diflFerence  between  them  has  been,  that  the  South  has 
held  that  a  man  was  (primarily)  under  involuntary  allegiance 
to  the  State  government ;  while  the  North  held  that  he  was 
(primarily)  under  a  similar  allegiance  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment ;  whereas,  in  truth,  he  was  under  no  involuntary  alle- 
giance to  either. 

IX. 

Obviously  there  can  be  no  law  of  treason  more  stringent  than 
has  now  been  stated,  consistently  with  political  liberty.    In  the 
VOL.  IV-NO.  V.  26 
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very  nature  of  things  there  can  never  be  any  liberty  for  the  weak- 
er party,  on  any  other  principle  ;  and  political  liberty  always 
means  liberty  for  the  weaker  party.  It  is  only  the  weaker 
party  that  is  ever  oppressed.  The  strong  are  always  free  by 
virtue  of  their  superior  strength.  So  long  as  government  is  a 
mere  contest  as  to  which  of  two  parties  shall  rule  the  other, 
tlie  weaker  must  always  succumb.  And  whether  the  contest  be 
carried  on  with  ballots  or  bullets,  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  for 
under  the  theory  of  government  now  prevailing,  the  ballot 
either  signifies  a  bullet,  or  it  signifies  nothing.  And  no  one 
can  consistently  upe  a  ballot,  unless  ho  intends  to  use  a  bullet, 
if  the  latter  should  be  needed  to  insure  submission  to  the  former. 

X. 

The  practical  difficulty  with  our  government  has  been,  that 
most  of  those  who  have  administered  it,  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  written,  was  a  thing  of  no 
importance  ;  that  it  neither  said  what  it  meant,  nor  meant  what 
it  said  ;  that  it  was  gotten  up  by  swindlers  (as  many  of  its  au- 
thors doubtless  were),  who  said  a  great  many  good  things  which 
they  did  not  mean,  and  meant  a  great  many  bad  things  which 
they  dared  not  say  ;  that  these  men,  under  the  false  pretence 
of  a  government  resting  on  the  consent  of  the  whole  people, 
designed  to  entrap  them  into  a  government  of  a  part,  who 
should  be  powerful  and  fraudulent  enough  to  cheat  the  weaker 
portion  out  of  all  the  good  things  that  were  said,  but  not  meant, 
and  subject  them  to  all  the  bad  things  that  were  meant,  but  not 
said.  And  most  of  those  who  have  administered  the  govern- 
ment, have  assumed  that  all  these  swindling  intentions  were  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  in  the  place  of  the  written  Constitution. 
Of  all  these  swindles,  the  treason  swindle  is  the  most  flagitious. 
It  is  the  most  flagitious,  because  it  is  equally  flagitious,  in  prin- 
ciple, with  any  ;  and  it  includes  all  the  others.  It  is  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  all  the  others  are  made  effective.  A  gov- 
ernment that  can  at  pleasure  accuse,  shoot,  and  hang  men,  as 
traitors,  for  the  one  general  offence  of  refusing  to  surrender 
themselves  and  their  property  unreservedly  to  its  arbitrary 
will,  can  practice  any  and  all  special  and  particular  oppressions 
it  pleases. 

The  result — and  a  natural  one — has  been  that  we  have  had 
governments,  State  and  national,  devoted  to  nearly  every  grade 
and  species  of  crime  that  governments  have  ever  practiced  upon 
their  victims ;  and  these  crimes  have  culminated  in  a  war 
that  has  cost  a  million  of  lives ;  a  war  carried  on,  upon  one 
side,  for  chattel  slavery,  and  on  the  other  for  political  slavery ; 
upon  neither  for  liberty,  justice,  or  truth.     And  these  crimes 
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have  been  committed,  and  this  war  waged,  by  men,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  men,  who,  less  than  a  hundred  j^ars  ago,  said  that 
all  men  were  equal,  and  could  owe  neither  service  to  individ- 
uals, nor  allegiencc  to  governments,  except  with  their  own  con- 
sent. 

XI. 

No  attempt  or  pretence,  that  was  ever  carried  into  practical 
operation  amongst  civilized  men — unless  possibly  the  pretence 
of  a  **  Divine  Right,"  on  the  part  of  some,  to  govern  and  en- 
slave others — embodied  so  much  of  shameless  absurdity,  false- 
hood, impudence,  robbery,  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  villany  of 
every  kind,  as  the  attempt  or  pretence  of  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment by  consent^  and  getting  the  actual  consent  oi  only  so 
many  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  rest  in  subjection  by 
force.  Such  a  government  is  a  mere  conspiracy  of  the  strong 
against  the  weak.  It  no  more  rests  on  consent  than  does  the 
worst  government  on  earti). 

What  substitute  for  their  consent  is  offered  to  the  weaker 
party,  whose  rights  are  thus  annihilated,  struck  out  of  exist- 
ence, by  the  stronger  ?  Only  this  :  Their  consent  is  presumed! 
That  is,  these  usurpers  condescendingly  and  graciously  presume 
that  those  whom  they  enslave,  consent  to  surrender  their  all  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  into  the  hands  of  those  who  thus 
usurp  dominion  over  them  I  And  it  is  pretended  that  this  pre- 
sumption of  their  consent — when  no  actual  consent  has  been 
given — ^is  suflScient  to  save  the  rights  of  the  victims,  and  to  jus- 
tify the  usurpers  I  As  well  might  the  highwayman  pretend  to 
justify  himself  by  presuming  that  the  traveller  consents  to  part 
with  his  money.  As  well  might  the  assassin  justify  himself  by 
simply  2?reswmiw  that  his  victim  consents  to  part  with  his  life. 
As  well  might  the  holder  of  chattel  slaves  attempt  to  justify 
himself  by  presuming  that  they  consent  to  his  authority,  and  to 
the  whips  and  the  robbery  which  he  practises  upon  them.  The 
presumption  is  simply  a  presumption  that  the  weaker  party 
consent  to  be  slaves. 

Such  is  the  presumption  on  which  alone  our  government  relies 
to  justify  the  power  it  maintains  over  its  unwilling  subjects. 
And  it  was  to  establish  that  presumption  as  the  inexorable  and 
perpetual  law  of  this  country,  that  so  much  money  and  blood 
have  been  expended. 
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l#r.  in.-THE  LAW  OF  LABOR: 

IMPOSED   AS   A   MORAL   NECESSITY  UPON   MANKIND. 

Pkof.  David  Christy,  known  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  "  Cotton  Is 
King,"  and  several  other  works,  has  in  the  course  of  preparation  a  new  book 
— **  Geology  Attesting  Christianity."  The  late  Editor  of  the  Review,  Mr, 
De  Bow,  on  examining  the  manuscript  of  the  second  chapter,  asked  the 
privilege  of  using  it,  as  embracing  a  clear  and  concise  investigation  of  a  field 
of  knowledge,  that,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  very  useful  to  his  readers. 
Prof.  Christy  contemplates  pursuing  his  investigations  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Geological  Science,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  human  industry,  influences 
human  conduct,  and  unfolds  the  Divine  plans  in  relation  to  Man.  We  hope 
to  have  additional  favors  from  his  pen,  as  he  progresses  with  his  task.  The 
present  article  refers  mainly  to  the  Law  of  Labor  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  subsistence. — Editors  Review. 

A  PEW  simple  elementa^  entering  into  combination  with  each 
other,  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  proportions,  serve 
to  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  This  fact  has  been  revealed  to  ns  by  the  patient  and 
laborious  researches  of  the  chemist.  These  elements  are  contained 
partly  in  the  earth,  and  partly  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  are  thence 
supplied  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  by  it  elaborated  into 
new  combinations,  before  they  can  be  appropriated  by  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  in  the  production  of  its  various  forms  of  life.' 

But  why  the  same  elements  are  taken  up  from  the  earth  and 
atmosphere,  by  one  plant,  in  sui^h  proportions  as  to  be  nutritions^ 
and  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  animal  life ;  while  another  plant, 
growing  in  the  same  locality,  absorbs  these  elements  from  the 
same  soil  and  air,  in  "proportions  that  render  it  poisonous,  and  de- 
structive of  animal  life,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  by 
the  most  profound  chemical  research.  Such  mysteries  are  known 
only  to  that  Infinite  Wisdom  which  has  ordained  the  Laws  of 
Life,  and  given  to  each  herb  and  tree  the  power,  only,  of  "  yield- 
ing seed  after  its  kind."  For  this  reason,  the  investigations  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  must,  necessarily,  be  limited  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  results  of  the  action  of  vegetable  life  upon  the 
elements  that  come  within  its  control. 

The  Agriculturist,  in  his  labors,  has  to  deal  with  these  elements 
at  every  step  he  takes ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  as  familiar 
with  them  as  with  his  implements  of  husbandry.  So  few  are 
they,  too,  that  the  unscientific  man  will  be  surprised  at  their 
limited  number — the  earth  supplying  only  ten  elements  and  the 
atmosphere  but /own  Their  names,  for  the  most,  part,  are  famil- 
iar as  household  words.  Those  derived  from  the  earth,  and  called 
inorganic  elements,  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  found  in  greater 
or  less  proportions  in  all  soils  and  rocks.  They  are  Potash,  Soda, 
Lime,  Magnesia^  Manganese,  Iron,  Silica   and  Alumina.*     Sulphur 

*  Silica  is  common  sand ;  alumina,  common  day. 
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and  Phosphorus^  both  essential  to  vegetable  growth,  as  well  as 
animal  organization,  are  found  in  the  soils  and  rocks  along 
with  the  t/ior^a /lie  elements.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the 
earth,  and  we  shall  see,  as  we  progress,  its  admirable  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  man. 

The  elements  derived  from  the  atmosphere,'and  called  organic^ 
are  gaseous  in  their  nature.  They  are  Oxygen^  Hydrogen^  Nitro- 
gen and  Carbon.  The  atmosphere  itself  is  a  compound  of  two  of 
these  elements,  which  are  always  everywhere  present  in  the  same 
exact  proportions.  Included  in  the  atmosphere  are  three  other 
compound  substances :  Water ^  Carbonic  acid  and  Ammonia,  The 
proportions  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  are  constantly  fluctuating. 
The  proportions  o^  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  are  nearly  in- 
variable, being  one  part  in  2.500.  The  proportions  o^  ammonia  in 
the  atmosphere  are  small  and  variable.  All  of  these  compounds 
are  constituted  of  the  four  organic  elements.*  The  chemical 
character  of  the  atmosphere  can  now  be  understood. 

As  to  the  earth,  we  may  take  the  soils  and  sub-soils  down  to 
the  rocks ;  and  then  pass  down,  down,  through  all  the  classes  of 
rocks,  as  far  as  they  are  accessible,  either  by  cuts  of  river  gorges, 
the  borings  of  Artesian  wells,  or  the  shafts  of  the  deepest  mines ; 
then  take  the  uplifted  crystalline  rocks  in  the  highest  mountain 
peaks,  or  the  erupted  matter  from. the  earth's  centre,  as  cast  forth 
from  the  volcano  s  mouth  ;  take  all  these  vast  ranges  of  mineral 
matter,  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes,  whether  gathered  at  the 
surface  of  our  globe  or  from  its  depths ;  and,  when  analyzed,  we 
can  find  nothing,  scarcely,  in  any  considerable  quantities,  that 
enters  into  vegetable  growth,  but  the  inorganic  elements  named ; 
excepting  so  far  as  there  may  be  present  a  portion  of  organic  ele- 
ments of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

This  is  the  character  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  Its  materials  are 
all  fitted  to  enter  into  the  growth  of  the  varied  plants  belonging 
to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  There  these  elements  have  rested 
ever  since  the  Creation,  and  there  they  will  rest  until  the  end  of 
time,  as  a  vast  storehouse  upon  which  all  the  generations  of  men 
may  continue  to  draw  for  the  supply  of  their  lood  and  raiment ; 
nor  can  they  be  exhausted,  for  their  supply  may  be  considered 
infinite. 

But  vast  as  is  the  magnitude  of  these  inorganic  elements,  em- 
bracing, as  they  do,  perhaps,  the  whole  matter  of  the  globe — ex- 
cepting the  metals,  gems,  and  a  few  minerals  of  no  great  bulk — 
they  cannot  be  made,  while  in  their  native  condition,  to  subsist  a 
single  individual  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.     In  the  midst  of  it  all, 

*  The  organic  elements  composing  these  several  bodies,  are  combined  in 
the  following  proportions,  taking  a  100  parts  of  each  : 
Atmospheric  Air,  of  Oxygen  23.10  and  Nitrogen  76.90. 
Water,  of  Oxygen  8891  and  Hydrogen  11.09. 
Carbonic  Acid,  of  Oxygen  72.73  and  Carbon  27.27. 
Ammonia,  of  Nitrogen  81.95  and  Hydrogen  68.05. 
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man,  and  every  existing  animal,  would  at  once  perish,  were  it  not 
that  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  stands  between  them  and  death, 
subtracting  from  the  earth  and  atmosphere  the  necessary  sub- 
sistence to  sustain  them  in  life. 

This  great  leading  fact  is  referred  to  here,  not  to  discuss  it,  at 
this  point  in  our  investigations,  but  to  demonstrate  the  inexorable 
eharacter  of  that  Law  of  Labob  to  which  man,  in  this  life,  is 
placed  in  subjection. 

Let  the  reader  understand  me.  All  animal  bodies  are  pomposed, 
exclusively  and  entirely,  of  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
eaii;h  and  atmosphere ;  and  yet,  no  animal  body  can  be  produced 
or  sustained  by  the  direct  use  of  these  elements,  as  they  exist  in 
their  primary  forms.  Hence,  we  can  understand  the  office  assigned 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  It  stands  between  the  Animal  and 
Mineral  Kingdoms— as  an  intermediate  agent — the  atmosphere 
being  accessible,  alike,  to  both  vegetables  and  animals.  In  this, 
too,  we  discover  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
and  the  foundation  of  that  Law  of  Labor  imposed  upon  him,  by 
the  Creator,  as  a  means  of  moral  restraint  to  a  fallen  race.  Man 
must  "  till  the  soil."  The  sentence  passed  upon  him :  *'  In  the 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, "  has  been,  and  to  the 
end  of  time  will  be,  literally  fulfilled.  Man  must  devote  himself 
to  the  care  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  or  perish.  He  must  culti- 
vate the  plants  which  are  nutritious,  or  they  will  be  smothered 
out  by  weeds  that  are  useless  or  noxious.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  animals  best  adapted  for  human  food.  So  defenceless  are  they, 
in  general,  that  unless  protected,  they  would  be  so  diminished  by 
the  beasts  of  prey,  as  not  to  afford  a  sufficient  surplus  for  the 
supply  of  the  necessities  of  man.  Thus  it  is,  that  an  unceasing 
warfare  is  waged  against  the  one  class,  for  their  extirpation; 
while  still  greater  vigilance  is  required  in  behalf  of  the  other,  to 
secure  their  increase. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  another  topic,  and  take  a  well-defined 
illustration  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table kingdoms. 

By  careful  analysis,  chemists  have  discovered  that  when  plants 
are  burned,  their  ashes  do  not  contain  a  single  inorganic  element 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  soils  in  which  they  grew :  they  have 
hence  inferred,  that  all  the  inorganic  elements  found  in  the  ashes 
of  vegetables  have  been  derived  from  the  soils;  and  actual  ex- 
periment shows,  that  where  any  one  element  found  in  the  ashes 
of  any  species  of  plant  is  not  present  in  the  soil,  that  plant  cannot 
come  to  maturity  in  that  locality. 

Again,  chemists  have  also  discovered  that  the  main  bulk  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  passes  away  in  the  form  of  gasesy  during 
combustion,  consists  of  the  organic  elements  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  of  course,  must  have  been  derived  therefrom,  during 
the  growth  of  the  vegetable  upon  which  the  experiment  was 
made. 
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The  relation,  then,  that  the  earth  and  atmosphere  bear  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  this :  the  earth  supplies  to*  all  vegetables 
the  inorganic  elements  of  their  growth,  or  that  portion  which  is 
left  as  ashes  in  the  process  of  burning;  the  atmosphere  supplies  to 
them  their  organic  elements,  or  that  portion  which  passes  away 
as  gases  during  combustion — these  elements,  however,  being  taken 
partly  from  the  atmosphere  direct,  and  partly  from  the  decaying 
organic  substances  in  the  soil.  When  the  vegetable  completes 
its  cycle  of  life  and  dies,  then  every  element  it  had  received  from 
the  earth  and  atmosphere  is  given  back  again  during  the  process 
of  decay.* 

♦  The  following  named  minerals  compose  the  Primary  rocks.  The  Sec 
ondary  rocks,  whether  Metamorphic  or  otherwise,  are  all  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived fix)m  the  Primary,  by  processes  described  in  the  works  on  Geology. 
Soils  are  merely  the  finely  comminuted  portions  of  the  rocks,  and  embrace 
only  the  same  inorganic  elements.  The  analysis  of  Wheat  is  added  along 
with  that  of  the  minerals : 

Quartz  is  a  simple  mineral  from  which  all  our  sands  are  derived.  It  is 
the  Silica  before  named 

Feldspar  is  a  compound  mineral,  and  the  common  variety  is  composed  of 
the  lollowinff  elements  in  a  100  parts : 

Silica  66.21,  Alumina  18.18,  Potash  16.66. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  mineral  include  Lime,  or  Soda,  instead  of 
Potash. 

Mica  is  a  compound  mineral,  and  the  common  variety  is  composed  of  tho 
following  elements  in  100  parts : 

Silica  46.10,  Alumina  81.60,  Potash  8.89,  Protoxyd  of  Iron  8.65,  Oxyd  of 
Magnesia  1.40,  Fluoric  acid  1.12,  Water  1.00. 

^me  of  the  varieties  of  Mica  include  also  Soda,  Protoxyd  of  Manganese, 
Chlorine,  Lithia,  Fluoric  acid,  and  Titanic  acid. 

Hornblend.e  is  also  a  compoimd  mineral.  The  common  variety  is  com 
posed  as  follows : 

Silica  42  24,  Alumina  18.02,  Lime  12.24,  Magnesia  18.74,  Oxyd  of  Manga 
nese  0.33,  Protoxyd  of  Iron  14.59. 

Talc  is  another  mineral,  entering  into  the  composition  of  certain  rocks, 
and  is  coniposed  of  the  following  elements : 

Silica  62.80,  ilumina  0.60,  Magnesia  81.92,  Protoxyd  of  Iron  1.10,  water 
1.92. 

Argillaceous  Slate. — This  term  includes  all  those  slaty  rocks  which  are 
nearly  destitute  of  Lime.  One  specimen  analyzed  gave  the  following  jper 
cents: 

Silica  66.11,  Alumina  17.81,  Soda  12.48,  Lime  2.16,  Magnesia  0.20.  Protoxyd 
of  Iron  6.96,  Water  4.58. 

Take  1,000  pounds  of  wheat  straw,  and  the  ashes  left  by  burning,  contain 
the  following  proportions  of  inorganic  elements  in  pounds : 

Silica  28.70.  Alumina  090,  Potash  0.20,  Soda  0.29,  Lime  2.40,  Magnesia 
0.82,  Sulphuric  Acid  0.87,  Phosphoric  Acid  1.70,  Chlorine  0.80— Total,  86.18. 

Take  also  1,000  pounds  of  the  grains  of  wheat,  and  the  following  is  the 
vield  of  Inorganic  elements  in  pounds : 

Silica  4,  Alumina  with  a  trace  of  Iron  0.26,  Potash  2  25,  Soda  2.40,  Lime 
0.96,  Magnesia  0.90,  Sulphuric  Acid  0.50,  Phosphoric  Acid  0.40,  Chlorine  0.10 
— ToUl,  11.77 

Now  turn  to  the  organic  elements  in  100  x>ounds  of  wheat  straw  and  th& 
graias  of  wheat,  and  you  will  find  them  standing  thus,  in  pounds : 
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We  have  said  that  animal  bodies,  though  composed  of  the  same 
inorganic  elements  which  constitute  the  earth,  cannot,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, be  subsisted  upon  these  elemeuis,  if  taken  as  found  exist- 
ing in  nature.  We  have  further  said,  that,  but  for  the  offices 
performed  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  taking  up  these  inorganic 
elements,  and  elaborating  them,  along  with  the  organic  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  into  new  combinations,  aninial  life  must  disap- 
pear from  the  world.  The  reason  that  such  a  result  would  follow, 
18  this:  The  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  in  animals, 
unlike  the  corresponding  functions  in  vegetables,  are  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  enable  them  to  subsist  upon  the  crude  materials 
existing  in  nature.  But  when  the  nutritious  vegetables  have  drawn 
from  the  earth  and  atmosphere  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  their  growth,  they  supply  these  elements  in  a  new 
form,  which  gives  to  them  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  physiologi- 
cal organization  of  animals. 

These  new  combinations,  elaborated  by  vegetable  life  from  the 
crude  materials  in  nature,  are  called  proximate  constituents  of  plants, 
and  embrace  nothing  whatever  but  the  elements  that  hav^3  been  de- 
scribed. They  are  starch,  sugar^  gluten,  casein,  fibrin,  albumen,  pro- 
tein, leguminy  kordein,  and  fatty  matter.  These  bodies  are  the  ulti- 
mate products  of  the  action  of  vegetable  life  upon  the  simple  ele- 
ments constituting  the  soils  and  atmosphere.  They  are  ten  in 
number,  and  are  found  in  the  common  grains,  and  in  peas  and 
beans.* 

Turning  to  the  analysis  of  animal  matter,  it  is  found  to  contain, 
as  proximate  constituents,  ^6r in,  albumen,  casein,  protein,  gelatine^ 
chondrin  and  pepsin  ;\  thus  establishing  the  intimate  relationship 
existing  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

Time  will  not  allow  a  full  exposition  of  this  subject.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  fibrin^  albumen,  casein,  and  protein, 
found  in  the  ultimate  products  of  vegetables  and  animals,  are  so 
nearly  identical  in  their  chemical  composition,  as  to  be  considered 
the  same  elements  in  both  kingdoms — the  animal  deriving  them 
directly  from  the  vegetable,  llie  difference  in  the  albumen  from 
wheat,  and  from  the  serum  of  blood,  for  instance,  is  not  greater 
than  between  the  former  and  that  from  some  one  of  the  other 
grains. 

It  thus  appears  that  it  is  the  province  of  plants  to  draw  the 
elements  of  these  compounds  from  Nature's  great  store-house, 
and  to  elaborate  them  into  the  forms  in  which  they  are  yielded  by 
them  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  chemist ;  while  it  only  remains 

Li  the  straw  there  is  a  yield  of  Carbon  48.48,  Hydrogen  5.41,  Nitrogen  0.35, 
Oxvgen  38.79,  Ashes  6.97— Total,  100. 

in  the  grain  the  yield  is :  Carbon  46.10,  Hydrogen  5.48,  Nitrogen  2.29, 
Oxvgen  43.40,  Ashes  2.43— Total  102. 

*  Turning  to  the  analysis  of  Wheat,  its  proximate  constituents  are  found  to 
be  as  follows :  Woody  fibre  7.5,  starch  68.2,  gum  12.4,  albimien  and  gluten 
14.3,  fatty  matter  1.6— Total  100. 

f  Pepsin  is  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach. 
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for  the  f/raminivorons  animals  'to  appropriate  the  aliment  thus 
prepared,  unchanged,  into  their  systems — the  process  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  being  merely  a  provision  of  nature  to  separate 
these  elements  from  their  union  with  one  another,  in  the  vegetaljle 
state,  and  to  re-combine  them  in  the  animal  tissues.  The  office  of 
vegetables,  therefore,  is  to  elaborate  the  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  soils,  into  suitable  substances  for  the  support  of  ani- 
mal life.  But  as  the  purely  carnivorous  animals  can  subsist  only 
on  Jlcsh,  it  would  appear  that  the  plant-eating  animals,  with  their 
large  stomachs,  are  designed  to  perform  the  task  of  concentrating 
the  elements  of  vegetables  into  smaller  compass,  for  the  use  of  the 
flesh-eating  animals,  and  of  man. 

But  then,  man  cannot  have  his  food  always  in  secure  posses- 
sion, except  by  giving  constant  attention  to  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  afford  it ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  Law  of  Labor  is 
no  idle  fiction  of  the  poet's  imagination,  but  an  unchanging  Law 
of  Heaven,  which  must  stand  unrepealed  as  long  as  time  en- 
dures. 

A  further  examination  of  the  facts  connected  with  vegetable 
chemistry  and  physiology,  will  more  fully  confirm  this  proposi- 
tion. 

The  decomposition  of  vegetables  by  burning^  is  a  process  familiar 
to  all.  The  residue  left  when  the  combustion  is  perfect,  is  called 
the  ash  ;  there  being  a  complete  separation  between  the  organic  and 
inorganic  elements,  the  one  escaping  as  gases^  and  the  other  remain- 
ing as  ashes.  Another  well-known  process  of  vegetable  decomposi- 
tion is  by  decay ^  and  the  result  is  the  production  of  what  chemists 
call  humvs.  But  the  term  huimis  is  as  indefinite  as  that  of  ash^  and 
must  be  understood  as  designating  a  mass  of  chemical  elements 
of  properties  and  proportions  only  to  be  determined  by  chemical 
analysis.  The  ash  of  plants  contains  only  their  inorganic  ele- 
ments :  humus  consists  mostly  of  their  organic  parts,  but  includes 
also  the  small  proportion  of  inorganic  elements  that  the  living 
plants,  from  which  it  is  derived,  originally  embraced. 

A  statement  more  in  detail  is  needed  on  this  point.  The  hvr 
mus  contained  in  arable  soil,  has  always  a  black  or  brown  color. 
It  partly  consists  of  decaying  leaves  and  branches,  which  have 
fallen  off,  and  of  decaying  roots  of  plants  remaining  behind  in 
the  earth,  and  partly  of  decomposing  vegetable  or  animal  manure 
put  jupon  the  soil.  These  products  of  decay  are  gradually  still 
further  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water;  and 
for  this  reason  they  cause  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  vegetation ; 
because,  by  reason  of  their  dark  color,  the  soil  is  heated  more 
strongly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  they  tend  also  to  render  the 
soil  more  loose  and  mellow.  The  presence  of  humus  in  the  farm- 
er's lands,  acts  favorably  in  another  respect,  namely,  by  promoting 
the  decomposition  of  the  rocky  parts  of  the  soil,  through  the  agency 
of  carbonic  acid  set  free  by  the  continuous  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  substances  composing  the  humus. 
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To  obtain  a  clear  Conception  of  the  large  amount  of  organic  ele- 
ments in  vegetables,  from  which  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  de- 
rived to  soils,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  from  the  wood  of 
oak,  of  beach,  of  walnut,  from  the  straw  of  wheat  and  rye,  from 
the  hay  of  clover,  the  tops  of  potatoes,  and  the  roots  of  turnips, 
there  is  an  aggregate  yield  of  organic  elements  of  which  over  48 
per  cent,  of  the  bulk  is  carbon,  about  40  per  cent,  oxygen,  about 
0  per  cent,  hydrogen,  and  a  part  of  them,  about  2  per  cent,  nitro- 
gen ;  while  their  yield  of  ash  ranges  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  to  8  or 
9 — that  of  the  tops  of  potatoes  rising  to  over  17  per  cent. 

These  facts  show  that  vegetable  substances  impart  a  very  large 
preponderance  of  organic  elements  to  soils,  and  that  man  must 
supply  it,  if  he  desires  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  his  lands.  A 
word  in  explanation  will  make  this  apparent. 

Humus  possesses  an  extraordinary  power  of  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  absorbmg  gaseous  substances.  It 
will  imbibe  water  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  its  own  weight, 
without  becoming  moist,  and  is,  therefore,  a  fruitful  source  of  the 
supply  of  water  to  plants.  The  farmer  knows  that  lands  which 
are  dark-colored,  and  consequently  rich  in  humus,  are  more  fertile 
than  paler  colored  lands,  and  that  the  humus  diminishes  in  his 
fields  m  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  abundance  of  the  crops 
they  are  made  to  yield.  This  operation,  if  not  counteracted,  he 
knows,  will  ultimately  render  his  lands  less  productive,  and  hence 
he  resorts  to  manuring  and  setting  his  fields  in  clover.  By  this 
course  he  adds  humus  to  his  soils,  and  keeps  up  their  fertility.  A 
single  acre  of  land,  cultivated  in  clover,  and  then  plowed,  has 
several  thousand  pounds  of  clover  roots  added  to  its  soil.  The 
roots,  as  well  as  the  tops,  thus  mingled  with  the  earth,  soon  rot 
and  become  humus. 

Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  indispensable  in  the  nourishment 
of  plants ;  hence,  in  a  soil  rich  in  humus,  the  plants  will  grow- 
more  vigorously,  because  they  find  there,  and  can  absorb  by  their 
rootlets,  more  of  these  two  nutritive  substances  than  they  could 
in  a  soil  poor  in  humus  ;  and,  moreover,  it  exerts  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  vegetation,  because  it  loosens  the  soil  by  the  devel- 
opment of  carbonic  acid;  because  it  possesses  the  powers  of  at- 
tracting water  from  the  air,  and  of  retaining  it  a  long  time;  and 
because,  by  means  of  the  acids  contained  in  it,  it  is  able  to  ab- 
stract from  air,  and  also  from  manure,  the  third  means  of  nutri- 
ment for  plants,  ammonia. 

The  reason  why  humus  and  manures,  containing  ammonia,  or 
substances  containing  nitrogen  from  which  ammonia  can  be  formed, 
or  substances  which  can  absorb  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  are 
80  exceedingly  valuable,  is,  because  the  nitrogen,  thus  supplied,  is 
required  to  form  gluten,  and  bodies  of  that  class,  in  plants. 
Plants  can  easily  obtain  an  abundance  of  carbon,  oxygen^  and  hy- 
drogen from  the  air,  the  soil,  and  manures.  Not  so  with  nitrogen. 
They  cannot  get  it  from  the  air ;  there  id,  little  of  it  in  the  soils ; 
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and,  hence,  manures  which  contains  much  nitrogen  produce  such  a 
marked  effect.  Not  that  it  is  more  necessary  than  other  organic 
bodies,  but  more  scarce — at  least  in  a  form  available  for  plants. 
The  same  reason  applies  to  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  more  neces- 
sary than  the  other  organic  ingredients  ;  but  still  it  is  more  valu- 
able, because  more  uncommon  in  the  soil  and  manures. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  over  which  we  have  passed,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  proximate  constituents  of  plants,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  four  okganogens,  as  they  are  termed — carbon^  hydro- 
gen^ nitrogen^  and  oxygen — constitute  the  main  pillars  of  the  vege- 
table world.  Next  to  them,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  appear  most 
widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  since  they  form  essen- 
tial constituents  of  the  albuminous  compounds  existing  in  all 
plants. 

But  while  the  organogens  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
bodies  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  they  cannot,  alone, 
form  any  single  plant  or  animal.  It  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  all  such  bodies,  that,  along  with  the  organic  elements  which 
enter  into  their  constitutions,  there  should  be  a  portion  of  inorganic 
matter  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  superstructures ;  and  this  i/i- 
organic  matter,  being  indestructible  by  heat,  it  remains,  after  the 
combustion  of  organized  bodies,  as  a  residue,  and  this  residue  we 
call  ashes.  That  the  ashes  of  plants  are  composed  of  elements  de- 
rived wholly  from  the  earth,  while  the  parts  driven  off  into  the 
air,  during  combustion,  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  directly 
and  indirectly,  has  already  been  shown.* 

From  the  consideration  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  sources  of 
the  supplies  of  the  food  of  vegetables,  we  may  next  proceed  to  a 
brief  examination  of  the  mode  by  which  plants  appropriate  the 
elements  of  their  growth  and  perfect  their  structure. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  organic  and  in- 
organic elements  upon  each  other,  in  the  soils,  serves  the  purpose 
of  cooking  the  food,  as  it  were,  upon  which  the  plants  subsist. 
The  appropriation  of  this  food,  by  plants,  in  the  process  of  growth* 

*  The  i)er  cents,  of  the  organic  elements  and  of  the  ashee,  in  the  vegetable 
bodies  named  below,  will  afford  to  the  reader  a  true  idea  of  the  proportions 
they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  ordinary  vegetation : 
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is  a  matter  of  much  interest,  and  deserves  attention  from  the 
agriculturist.  Among  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
structure  of  plants,  the  organization  of  the  leaf  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  upper  side  differs  essentially  from  the  under 
side  ;  subjected  to  the  microscope,  the  difference  is  very  striking. 
The  under  part  of  the  leaf  is  found  to  be  studded  with  little  holes, 
pores  or  mouths,  which  sustain  an  important  relation  to  the  life  of 
plants.  They  are  very  numerous,  so  much  so,  indeed,  th.it  on  a 
square  inch  of  a  single  leaf  twenty  thousand  of  these  little  pores 
have  been  counted.  The  structure  and  number  of  these  pores 
differ  in  different  species  of  plants.  By  means  of  these  they  suck 
in  aerial  food  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
drink  it  in,  and  the  quantity  and  circumstances  under  which  they 
absorb  it  mo^  favorably — that  is,  the  circumstances  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture — are  related  to  the  form  and  number  of  these 
pores,  as  they  occur  in  particular  kinds  of  leaves. 

The  structures  of  the  stems  of  plants,  and  of  their  roots,  are 
also  important  points  to  be  considered.  Some  plants  spread  their 
roots  over  the  surface  to  the  distance  of  many  feet,  while  the 
roots  of  others  descend  to  a  great  depth.  Wheat,  for  example, 
sends  its  roots  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  into  the  soil,  in 
search  of  food,  and  requires  deep  plowing  to  secure  the  best  crops. 

The  leaves  of  plants,  by  means  of  their  innumerable  pores,  suck 
in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  day-time,  but 
not  during  the  night.  Carbonic  acid^  being  composed  of  oxygen 
and  carbon^  constitutes  two  of  the  orgaxogens,  or  main  pillars  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  leaves,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  draw  in  carbonic  acid^  discharge  very  nearly  as  much  oxygen 
as  they  take  in  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ;  that  is,  if 
the  leaf  sucks  in  a  given  volume  of  the  two  gases  combined,  it 
discharges  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  retains  the  carbon ;  the 
function  of  the  leaf,  therefore,  is  to  suck  in  carbonic  ucid  and  throw 
off  oxygen.  But  it  retains  the  carbon^  though  not  as  charcoal;  on 
the  contrary,  the  plant  exhibits  green  leaves,  having  no  appear- 
ance of  charcoal  about  them.  The  carbon  undergoes  certain 
chemical  changes,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  oxygen  is  given 
off,  and  the  carbon  becomes  a  new  substance.  This  is  one  source 
from  which  plants  derive  the  food  out  of  which  their  proximate 
constituents  are  formed. 

But  in  addition  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  the  hu- 
mm  of  the  soil  is  constantly  affording  a  supply  of  this  gas  for  the 
benefit  of  vegetation.  Besides  the  action  of  humus  upon  the  in- 
soluble particles  of  rooks  in  the  soils,  and  upon  other  elements  ex- 
isting therein,  it  is  believed  that  plants  derive  some  of  their  carbon 
from  this  source.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  is  supposed  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  carbon,  in  plants,  comes  from  the  air,  and  the 
remaining  third,  in  various  forms,  from  the  soil.  This  is  shown 
by  the -fact  that  plants  cultivated  year  after  year,  cause  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  soil  to  diminish  quite  rapidly. 
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Plants  require  hydrogen^  the  third  pillar  of  the  vegetable  world, 
as  well  as  carbon  and  oxygen^  from  which  to  build  up  their  struc- 
tures. This  element  is  readily  obtained  by  them.  Water  consists 
oi  oxygen  and  hydrogen :  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  the  plants  draw  it 
up  from  the  earth  by  their  roots,  or  as  vapor  it  is  absorbed  from 
the  atmosphere  by  their  leaves.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
effect  of  a  trifling  shower  during  dry  weather.  Even  if  there  is 
only  enough  of  rain  barely  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  parched 
earth,  the  leaves,  which  had  been  drooping  before  the  shower,  are 
revived,  and  the  whole  plant  assumes  a  flourishing  appearance. 
This  is  the  case  even  wnere  no  water  has  reached  the  roots :  the 
moisture,  therefore,  must  have  been  absorbed  through  the  leaves. 
Water,  then,  furnishes  the  supply  of  hydrogen  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Oxygen  is  also  to  be  obtained  by  the  plant  from  water.  Car- 
bonic acid,  too,  is  partly  composed  of  oxygen  ;  and  there  is  thus 
no  difliculty  in  plants  obtaining  this  element,  and  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  exhausting  it  from  the  atmosphere. 

Nitrogen  is  also  one  of  the  organogens^  and  the  last  of  the  four 
pillars  above  named ;  but  the  source  whence  plants  derive  their 
supply  of  this  element  is  not  so  clear.  We  know  that  four-fifths 
of  the  air  surrounding  all  plants  is  nitrogen,  and  yet  ft  is  proved 
that  but  little  of  any  of  this  nitrogen  is  absorbed  through  the 
leaves  ;  neither  can  it  be  shown  to  enter  in  any  quantity  through 
their  roots.  We  find,  however,  that  it  is  alwajrs,  in  some  form, 
chemically  united  with  other  bodies.  Ammonia  and  nitric  acid 
contain  nitrogen,  and  are  the  chief  sources  of  its  supply  to  plants. 
This  fact  partly  explains  their  great  efficacy  when  used  as  manure?. 
They  are  both  present  in  fertile  soils,  sometimes  the  one  and  some- 
times the  other,  in  large  quantities.  Both  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  therefore  can,  without  difficulty,  enter  by  the  roots. 

It  will  now  be  apparent,  that  plants  absorb  their  nourishment 
partly  by  the  roots  and  partly  by  the  leaves ;  and  it  follows  that 
their  food  must  either  be  liquid  or  aeriform ;  for  in  these  two 
forms  only  can  it  penetrate  the  fine  pores  of  the  root-fibres  and  of 
the  leaves.  Plants,  then,  we  may  conclude,  receive  their  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  from  water,  their  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  and 
their  nitrogen  principally  from  ammonia ;  but  in  what  manner  the 
assimilation  of  ammonia  takes  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
80  as  to  impart  its  nitrogen  to  plants,  is  not  yet  fully  known. 

Time  will  not  pennit  any  extended  notice  of  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  sap  m  trees  and  plants,  and  the  formation  of  their 
solid  parts.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  it  is  during  this  as- 
cent and  descent  of  the  sap,  that  the  elaboration  of  all  the  proxi- 
mate constituents  takes  place.  The  organic  elements  being  pre- 
sented to  the  leaves-  and  roots  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  plants 
can  easily  drink  in,  or  absorb,  this  portion  of  their  aliment. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  their  inorganic  elements :  these 
must  be  changed  by  chemical  action,  as  they  are  mostly  found, 
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originally,  in  the  state  of  solids,  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 
But  soluble  salts  are  always  forming  in  the  earth,  from  insoluble 
rocks.  The  term  rock,  as  here  used,  includes  not  only  the  larger 
masses,  but  the  smallest  particles  of  undecomposed  mineral  sub- 
stances. The  salts  thus  rendered  soluble,  it  has  heretofore  been 
supposed,  could  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  readily 
as  they  take  up  the  liquids  or  gases.  These  inorganic  elements, 
it  was  conjectured,  were  thus  as  fully  supplied  to  the  plants,  in 
fertile  soils,  as  their  organic  elements  are  from  the  soils  and  at- 
mosphere. 

Eecent  discoveries,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  old  theoiy 
on  this  subject  is  erroneous.  It  assumed,  as  true,  that  the  inor- 
ganic elements,  in  a  state  of  solution,  were  absorbed,  in  the  fluid 
state,  by  the  pores  of  the  rootlets.  This  is  an  error.  The  falling 
rains  merely  carry  down  the  inorganic  elements  into  the  soil,  as 
they  are  more  and  more  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  decompos- 
ing vegetable  matter,  or  humus,  that  is  in  contact  with  the  rocky 
materials  of  the  soil.  But  the  plants  do  not  appropriate  their 
nourishment  from  these  elements  because  they  are  in  solution :  on 
the  contrary,  the  presence  of  too  much  water  in  the  soil,  as  every 
farmer  knows,  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  instead  of 
affording  to  it  a  fuller  supply  of  nourishment.  The  true  process 
by  which  plants  take  up  the  inorganic  elements,  necessary  for  their 
growth,  is  this :  The  rootlets  of  vegetables  are  supplied  with  an 
acid,  more  abundant  at  the  extremities,  which,  when  coming  in 
contact  with  the  soils,  acts  chemically  upon  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  so  modifies  their  character  as  to 
render  them  fit  for  being  absorbed  and  appropriated  by  the  plant. 
The  process  seems  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric juices  in  the  digestion  of  the  food  of  animals.  It  is  not  a 
mere  mechanical  action — a  sucking  in  of  soluble  elements  already 
in  solution — but  a  chemical  action,  proceeding  according  to  the 
chemical  laws,  and,  from  the  crude  elements,  preparing  a  soluble 
compound  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 

It  must  now  be  apparent,  that  a  plant  can  grow  vigorously, 
thrive,  and  attain  complete  maturity,  only  when  all  four  of  the  or- 
ganogens^  or  organic  elements,  are  presented  to  it  simultaneously : 
and,  even  then,  growth  is  only  attainable  when  the  inorganic  ele- 
ments are  also  present  in  proper  proportions.  For,  if  the 
latter  elements  are  wanting  in  the  soil,  the  seeds  sown  in  it  may, 
indeed,  germinate,  and  grow  for  a  while,  because  they  contain 
within  themselves  a  certain  quantity  of  these  inorganic  constitu- 
ents, which  the  plants  require  for  their  growth,  but  the  growth 
will  cease  when  this  supply  is  exhausted  in  the  development  of 
the  young  plants.  As  the  life  of  man  ceases  if  only  a  single  con- 
dition necessary  for  his  continued  existence  is  withdrawn,  so, 
also,  the  complete  development  of  a  plant  is  obstructed  when  a 
single  one  of  the  above  named  means  of  nourishment  fails. 

Take  an  example :   If  we  give  abundant  and  invigorating  food 
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to  an  animal,  it  becomes  strong  and  fat ;  on  scanty  and  slightly 
nourishing  food,  it  remains  poor  and  lean.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curs with  plants.  When  they  find  an  abundance  of  all  the  sub- 
stances which  they  require  for  their  development,  they  will  grow 
np  more  vigorously,  and  put  forth  more  branches,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits,  than  when  they  do  not  find  these  substances  in  the 
soil,  or  find  only  a  part  of  them  in  suflicient  quantity.  Conse- 
quently, the  way  of  obtaining  from  our  fields  and  meadows  the 
largest  produce,  is  to  present  to  the  plants,  cultivated  upon  them, 
all  the  materials  requisite  for  their  nourishment,  and  those  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.* 

But  while  the  atmosphere  is  a  never-failing  source  of  supply  of 
the  organic  elements  of  plants,  soils  do  not  everywhere  contain  all 
their  inorganic  constituents  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  adapted  to  their  wants.  Nature  provides,  indeed, 
for  the  formation  of  soluble  substances  in  the  earth,  upon  which 
the  acid  of  the  rootlets  can  operate,  by  the  gradual  action  of  the 
weather ;  but  these  jTre  not  sufficient  to  yield  a  rich  harvest,  year 
after  year,  from  the  same  fields,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sooner  or 
later,  indispensable  to  renew  these  constituents  artificially,  in  the 
soil,  to  maintain  its  fertility. 

And  here,  again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  undeviating  action  of 
the  Law  of  Labor.  It  makes  its  demands  in  a  thousand  forms 
upon  mankind,  and  its  behests  must  be  obeyed,  or  the  conse- 
quences are  ruinous.  This  great  truth  will  receive  additional 
confirmation  when  a  few  facts  are  presented  in  relation  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  soils. 

When  soils  have  lost  their  fertility,  for  want  of  carbonic  acid 
to  decompose  and  render  their  mineral  matter  soluble,  the  best 
way  is  to  cultivate  green  crops  for  plowing  under — ^such  as  clo- 
ver, buckwheat,  etc.  The  advantages  of  this  process  are  easily 
seen.  Though  plants  draw  much  of  their  organic  parts  from  the 
soil,  yet  the  greater  proportion  comes  from  the  air  through  the 
leaves ;  consequently,  wnen  a  crop  of  clover  is  plowed  in  it  car- 
ries with  it,  in  addition  to  what  it  has  taken  from  the  soil,  much 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  materials  derived  from  the  air,  which 
is,  therefore,  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  soil.  In  this  way  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  soils  may  be  increased,  and  even  the  poorest  land 
gradually  brought  up  to  a  state  of  fertility. 

But  when  a  tract  of  land  is  deficient  in  any  inorganic  element, 
or  of  the  minerals  which  afford  it,  there  is  but  one  remedy ;  and 
that  is  to  add  the  element  needed  to  the  soil,  separately  or  in 
combination  with  manures.     All  vegetable  and  animal  humus  con- 

*  The  proportions  in  which  the  proximate  constituents  of  plants  exist  in 
varioos  articles,  are  not  always  uniform.  I  have  seen  tables  of  analysis  that 
gave  the  proportion  of  fatty  matter  in  Indian  com,  as  ranging  from  8.71  to 
0.00  per  cent.  Variations  exist  in  other  articles,  also,  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  indicate  that  grains  and  roots  are  afiected  in  their  proportions  of  proxi 
mate  principles  by  local  causes,  such  as  climate,  seasons,  soils,  etc. 
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tains  more  or  less  of  alburainoas  substances,  and  will  snpply  some 
sulphnric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  ammonia  to  soils.  But  if 
phosphoric  acid  be  demanded  in  larger  quantities,  then  pulverized 
tones,  bone  ashes,  animal  charcoal,  or  guano,  must  be  employed ; 
and  in  this  way  any  other  essential  element  may  be  added. 

It  may  be  ftirther  remarked,  that  since  the  different  kin^s  of 
plants  require  different  inorganic  substances,  and  different  quanti- 
ties of  them  for  their  nourishment — some,  for  instance,  principally 
salts  of  potassa,  others  salts  of  lime,  and  others,  again,  phosphates 
or  silicates — so  it  is  advantageous,  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  to 
make  such  a  rotation  of  crops,  that  a  potassa  plant  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  lime  plant,  and  this  again  by  a  silica  plant,  etc.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  a  field,  which  is  exhausted 
for  one  kind  of  plant,  a  second  or  third  crop,  consisting  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  plant,  without  the  necessity  of  manuring  it  each 
time. 

From  these  hints,  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  and*to  see  that  chemistry 
alone  can  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  plants 
which  he  wishes  to  cultivate  upon  his  lands,  and  also  of  the  sub- 
stances which  must  be  added  to  it  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
find  there  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  nourishment. 

As  soils  are  liable  to  become  exhausted,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of 
one  or  more  of  their  inorganic  elements,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  rates  at  which  the  appropriations  of  these  elements  pro- 
ceed during  the  growth  of  crops.  By  referring  to  the  tables  of 
chemical  analysis  of  various  vegetable  products,  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  heavy  crop  of  thirty'Seven  bushels  of  wheat,  including  the 
grain  and  straw,  removes  from  an  acre  of  land  but  three  hundred 
pounds  total  of  mineral  matters ;  and  the  annual  removal  of  the 
heaviest  crops  of  wheat  from  a  soil  for  one  hundred  years  dimin- 
ishes its  mineral  matters  by  less  than  four-tenths  per  cent.* 

The  soils,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  inorganic  elements  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  considered  as  inexhaustible,  under  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry ;  for,  when  one  element  becomes  too  much  diminished,  at 
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any  locality,  it  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  at  some  other  place 
— ^the  price  to  be  paid,  for  the  advantages  gained,  being  the  labor 
necessary  for  its  removal 

The  relation  which  the  Earth  and  Atmosphere  sustain  to  the 
Yeeetable  Kingdom,  can  now  be  understood.  The  relation  of 
both  to  the  Animal  Kingdom  can  only  be  noticed  very  briefly. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  phenoQiena  of  vege- 
tation, that  the  fvficiions  of  plants  consist  in  the  formation  of  a  va- 
riety of  compound  products,  out  of  the  comparatively  simple  ma- 
terials derived  from  the  air  and  the  soil ;  and  that  the  chief  food 
of  plants,  independent  of  certain  matters  derived  exclusively  from 
the  soil,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  binary  compounds  ef  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen:  namely,  carbonic  acid,  water 
and  ammonia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  animals  tend  to  diametri- 
cally opposite  effects  from  those  of  vegetables :  the  food  of  all 
animals,  from  the  worm  up  to  man,  being  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly of  vegetable  ori^n  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  graminivorous  tribes 
are  concerned,  consisting  exclusively  of  the  complex  products  of 
plants. 

Thus  while  the  functions  of  vegetables  are  employed  in  forming 
woody  fibre,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  gluten,  casein,  fatty 
matter,  etc.,  out  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  the  ani- 
mal functions  depend  upon  the  progressive  resolution  or  separa- 
tion of  these  vegetable  products  into  carbonic  acid,  water  and  am*- 
monia.  That  is  to  say,  vegetables  elaborate,  or  produce,  articles 
of  food  from  the  elements  existing  in  nature;  while  animals  de- 
compose these  articles  of  food  and  convert  them  back  again  into 
their  original  elements.  The  one  builds  up  its  structures  from 
the  earth  and  atmosphere ;  the  other  pulls  them  down  again,  and 
returns  them  whence  they  came.  The  plant  can  exist  without  the 
animal,  but  not  the  animal  without  the  plant.  The  animal  can 
not  suck  in  the  atmosphere  and  convert  its  binary  compounds  into 
the  solid  parts  of  its  own  body ;  neither  can  the  plant  live  upon 
the  ternary  and  quarternary  combinations  which  are  required  for 
the  support  of  animal  life. 

The  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  tJie  living  animal, 
are  far  more  mysterious  and  complex  than  even  those  which  take 
place  in  plants.  Take  the  example  of  the  bird  hatched  from  the 
egg.  That  chemical  force^  alone,  cannot  effect  these  changes  is 
certain ;  it  is  merely  the  instrument,  the  means,  which  the  Divine 
Power  has  employed,  in  a  way  yet  concealed  from  us,  to  form, 
durine  the  life  of  animals  and  vegetables,  dl  the  different  parts  of 
the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  That  which  principally 
distinguishes  animal  life  from  vegetable  life  is,  that  during  the 
former,  oxygen  is  incessantly  inhaled^  but  during  the  latter  it 
it  is  exhaled;  and  also,  that,  with  the  exception  of  water  and 
some  salts,  organic  substances  only  are  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
VOL.  IV.— NO.  v.  27 
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port  of  the  animal,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inorganic 
substances  make  up  the  vegetable. 

But  we  must  view  this  subject  in  another  aspect.  A  living 
body  has  no  power  of  forming  elements,  or  of  converting  one  ele- 
mentary substance  into  another;  and  it  therefore  follows,  that  the 
elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  must  be  the  elements  of 
its  food.  The  essential  constituents  of  the  human  body  are  thir- 
teen ;  and  the  same,  therefore,  must  be  the  elements  of  our  food. 
They  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  iron,  chlorine,  sodium,  calcium,  potassium,  magnesium, 
and  fluorine.  Traces  of  silicon,  lithia,  iodme,  manganese,  and  al- 
uminum, are  also  met  with  in  a  few  animal  substances.  Silica 
forms  a  principal  clement  in  the  ash  of  plants,  but  only  a  trace  of 
it  can  be  detected  in  the  ash  of  animal  matter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  examine  in  detail  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transfer  of  the  iibrm,  albumen,  casein,  etc.,  of  vege- 
bles,  into  the  muscle,  the  blood,  the  brain,  the  skin,  and  the  bones 
of  animals,  by  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  It  will 
be  understood  from  what  has  been  said,  that  plants  are  merely  a 
species  of  manufactory,  where  food  is  prepared  in  such  form  that 
the  animal  can  build  up  and  sul)sist  its  own  body  with  the  least 
possible  trouble ;  and  that,  in  eating  animal  flesh,  we  eat  a  more 
concentrated  form  of  nitrogenized  substances,  that  can  only  be  had 
in  a  vastly  greater  bulk  of  vegetable  diet. 

It  must  now  be  apparent,  that  the  primary  conditions  of  the 
maintenance  of  animal  life,  are  a  constant  supply  of  articles  of 
vegetable  food  and  of  oxygen  in  the  shape  of  atmospheric  air ; 
that  man  can  secure  his  food  only  by  carefully  superintending  the 
production  of  ample  supplies  of  edible  vegetables  for  himself  and 
for  the  animals  that  are  necessary  to  his  purposes ;  and  that  all 
this  requires  a  rigid  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  Law  of 
Labor. 

It  will  also  be  perceived,  that  in  the  endless  series  of  compounds 
produced  from  the  simple  elements  existing  in  nature,  by  chemical 
action,  under  the  control  of  the  law  of  life,  there  is  no  blank  or  in- 
terruption; the  Jir si  substance  capable  of  affording  nutriment  to 
animals,  being  the  lasi  product  of  the  creative  energy  of  vege- 
tables. The  one  begins  where  the  other  ends  its  work.  The  first 
is  servant  to  the  Inst.  And,  taking  a  wider  view,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  common  rocks,  precious  stones,  metals,  and  the  products 
of  the  sea,  which  are  useful  in  architecture,  arts,  tnanufactures, 
agriculture,  or  for  food,  we  will  find  that  nothing  has  been  made 
in  vain  or  for  naught ;  but  that  every  element  existing  in  nature 
belongs  to  the  treasures  which  the  beneficent  Creator  has  laid  up 
in  store  for  the  use  of  man  ;  and  that  they  are  ceaselessly  moving 
in  one  vast  cycle,  being  combined,  decomposed  and  re-combined, 
over  and  over  again,  in  metalic,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
organisms,  for  the  use  of  the  successive  generations  of  men. 

A  remark  or  two,  and  we  have  done  with  this  division  of  our 
subject  of  investigation. 
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Thus  far  attention  has  mainly  been  called 'to  the  requirements  of 
the  Law  of  Labor,  in  connection  with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
or  the  production  of  articles  of  food.  The  intelligent  reader  can 
easily  comprehend  how  vastly  the  demands  of  that  law  extend 
beyond  this  one  field  of  human  effort.  The  labor  required  in 
mining,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  trade,  in  mechanics,  in 
education,  in  literature,  all  make  their  assessments  upon  the  mus- 
cle and  the  mind  of  man ;  and  all  afford  to  us  enlarged  views  of 
the  beneficent  designs  of  God,  in  establishing  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  man  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth. 

In  a  word,  the'moral  restraints  imposed  upon  man  by  his  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  necessities,  are  so  universal  in  their  bearings, 
and  exert  such  a  beneficial  influence  upon  him,  in  restraining 
from  vice  and  promoting  his  moral  progress,  that  the  conviction 
forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  Law  of  Labor  is  founded  in  Grace ; 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  gracious  plan  of  Heaven  for  the  moral  re- 
demption of  man ;  and  that,  instead  of  repining,  we  should  bless 
God  for  the  hallowing  influences  it  exerts  upon  our  hearts. 

Note. — The  Law  of  Labor,  considered  in  Section  2,  chiefly  re- 
lates to  the  production  of  subsistence.  The  other  departments  of 
Labor  will  claim  attention  in  a  succeeding  section  of  part  2d ; 
and  the  final  section  will  inquire  into  the  grand  central  idea,  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  Earth  is  such  now,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  that  it  must  have  been  designed  for  man  as  a 
sinner,  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  Grace,  and  offered  Re- 
demption through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — the  whole 
scheme  having  in  view  the  exhibition  of  the  attr\];>utes  of  God, 
not  otherwise  manifested  before  the  intelligent  universe. 


ART.  ly.-THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BLACKS:  THEIR  TRUE  POLICY. 

The  problem  of  the  black  race  on  this  continent  is  one  not  only 
interesting  and  important  to  themselves,  but  to  all  other  races. 
They  have  become  suddenly  free,  and  are  now  left  to  rely  upon  their 
own  energies  and  their  own  guidance  in  all  patters  appertaining  to 
themselves.  Not  only  this,  but  they  are  now,  by  the  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  invested  with  the  most  valuable  priv- 
ileges ever  enjoyed  by  the  most  intelligent  community.  What  effect 
this  legislation  is  destined  to  have  upon  them  as  a  race,  is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  them  and  to  all  others.  Much  depends  upon 
their  own  condnct  and  the  counsels  by  which  they  are  guided.  They 
are  in  a  peculiarly  trying  condition,  requiring  the  utmost  prudence 
and  caution  in  their  movements.  The  experiment  is  about  to  be 
made,  whether  two  races  such  as  the  white  and  black,  that  are  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  can  live  together  upon  terms  of  political  equality 
without  producing  antagonism  and  serious  collisions  between  them. 
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We  sincerely  desire  that  the  experiment  may  meet  the  expectations 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  but  we  confess  to  serious  apprehensions 
on  this  subject.  Whether  it  will  prove  a  success,  will  depend  f2;reatly 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  blacks  conduct  themselves.  We  have 
no  idea  that  they  will  be  interfered  with  on  account  of  their  political 
opinions  or  party  associations ;  but  if,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
bad  men,  whether  white  or  black,  they  forget  their  true  position, 
they  will  bring  great  and  irreparable  evils  upon  themselves.  That 
this  country,  with  a  white  population  six  or  eight  times  as  great  as 
the  black,  will  consent  to  be  ruled  by  the  negroes,  is  preposterous. 
At  the  present  tio^e,  there  is  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  kindness  to  the 
icnorant  and  innocent  blacks.  They  have  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  existing  state  of  things.  They  are,  thus  far,  not  responsible,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards  them  on  the  part 
of  any  portion  of  the  population  either  North  or  South.  But  if  they 
should  forget  their  true  position,  and  become  insolent  and  vindictive 
toward  the  whites,  claiming  privileges  which  never  have  been  granted 
their  race,  either  North  or  South,  and  which  never  will  be,  they  will 
engender  a  feeling  which  will  result  in  their  serious  injury,  if  not  in 
their  utter  destruction.  The  white  people  in  this  country  will,  in 
twenty  years,  be  nearly  sixty  millions.  They  will  be  demanding 
employment.  The  great  and  swelling  tide  of  foreign  emigration  will 
overwhelm  the  black  race,  unless  they  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
white  people  among  whom  they  have  lived,  and  must  continue  to 
live.  Their  wisest  policy  is,  not  to  identify  themselves,  as  a  race, 
with  any  party,  but  to  make  friends  of  all  parties.  The  strong  party 
of  to-day  may  become  the  weak  party  of  to-morrow ;  and  if  the 
blacks,  as  a  people,  identify  themselves  with  any  particular  party, 
whenever  that  party  loses  control  of  the  government,  they,  the 
blacks,  being  marked  by  color  as  distinct  from  their  white  associates, 
and  perhaps  betrayed  by  them,  may  be  the  sufferers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  aloof  from  all  party  associations, 
and  vote  according  to  their  individual  preferences,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  views.  The  attempt  to  organize  a  black  man's 
party  in  the  South  we  consider  the  worst  policy  that  could  be  pur- 
sued for  them  as  a  race.  It  would  produce  a  white  man's  party  at 
the  North,  which  would  carry,  sooner  or  later,  every  Northern  State ; 
and  then  the  white  men  who  had  been  instrumental  in  organizing  a 
black  man's  party  would  leave  the  negro  to  meet  the  coming  storm, 
and  seek  to  save  themselves  by  turning  against  the  blacks,  whom 
they  had  misled.  All  parties.  North  and  South,  are,  more  or  less, 
responsible  for  slavery,  and  no  party  in  either  section  can  claim  with 
any  truth  that  through  friendship  for  the  negro  it  gave  him  his  free- 
dom. Whether  slavery  was  right  or  wrong,  bo3i  the  North  and 
South  were  equally  responsible  for  its  existence.  We  mention  these 
things  to  show  the  blacks  that  no  party  has  any  claims  on  them  so 
ftkv  as  their  freedom  is  concerned.  If  the  Northern  people,  as  many 
of  them  suppose,  cave  them  their  freedom,  the  same  Northern  peo- 
ple sold  them,  or  their  ancestors,  into  bondage.     These  things  should 
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not  influenoe  their  conduct,  but  they  should  consult  their  present  and 
future  interests,  and  unite  with  their  present  friends.  Friendship 
does  not  consist  in  bestowing  upon  them  suffrage ;  because  that,  in 
the  end,  may  prove  ruinous.  Whether  it  will  be  beneficial,  may 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  use  it.  Those  who  will  aid 
them  in  their  industrial  pursuits  are  far^more  friendly  to  them  than 
those  who  are  willing  for  them  to  vote  merely  that  they  may  assist 
in  putting  certain  men  into  office.  The  writer  of  this  article,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  published  an  address  to  the  freed  men  of 
Lowndes  county,  Miss.,  in  which  he  used  the  following  remarks, 
which  are  applicable  to  freedmen  ewerj  where : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  say  beware  of  becoming  politicians.  Mingling  in 
politics,  and  spending  so  much  of  your  time  in  attending  public  meetings 
can  do  70a  no  good,  and  may  do  70a  much  injuiy.  Such  a  course  will  nei- 
ther provide  you  food  nor  clothing.  Most  of  70a  have  made  contracts  for  the 
present  year ;  a  fSeiithfal  compliance  with  which  will  enable  you  to  make 
somethinjif  for  yourselves  and  fiunilies,  and  also  to  give  your  children  the 
benefit  of  education,  to  some  extent.  Remember  that  your  freedom  is  se- 
cure, no  person  proposes  to  interfere  with  it,  and  von  nave  now  to  support 
yourselves  and  fJELmilies  by  honest  labor.  Those  who  tell  you  otherwise  are 
creating  delusive  hopes  which  never  vnill  be  realized.  If  you  neglect  vour 
contracts  for  this  year,  and  are  led  astray  by  political  delusions,  you  will  be 
destitute  of  the  means  of  living,  and  next  year  will  be  almost  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  with  none  to  help  you.  Whilst  the  wMte  men  who  own  the  lands 
would  be  seriously  ii^ured  by  your  failure  to  comply  with  your  contracts, 
you  would  be  the  greatest  sufibrers,  because  they  have  more  means  of  sup- 
port than  you  have.  Your  interests  and  theirs  are  the  same.  Whatever 
injures  one  vrill  injure  the  other. 

■There  are  men  now  ready  to  import  forei^  laborers  to  take  your  places, 
and  to  put  you  out  of  employment.  This  is  yowr  real  danger.  It  may  be 
avoided.  Show  yourselves  faithful  to  your  contracts  this  year,  and  the  white 
men  whom  you  have  long  known,  ana  who  are  your  real  friends,  (no  matter 
what  designing  men,  whether  white  or  black,  may  tell  you)  will  give  you 
the  preference  in  all  contracts,  and  will  stand  by  you  and  protect  you  in  all 
difficulties.  Your  obiect  should  be,  by  honest  labor,  to  acquire  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  accumulate  property.  The  less  you  have 
to  do  with  politics  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  Attend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness, and  let  those  of  your  race  who  are  neglecting  their  legitimate  pursuits 
to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  see  that  you  are  too  wise  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. At  the  proper  time,  exercise  the  right  of  voting  conferred  upon  you 
by  Congress  as  you  think  beet 

If  you  wish  information  or  advice  consult  vrith  those  who  are  disposed  to 
deal  most  fiedrly  vrith  you  in  your  business  transactions,  and  be  not  misled 
by  mere  profe^ons  of  attachment  which  are  often  made  by  those  who  care 
least  for  your  real  Interests.  Those  are  your  best  friends  who  fear  not  to  tell 
you  plain  truths  which  may  be  unpalatable  to  yon,  but  which  are  for  your 


Mingling  in  politics  never  did  any  man  much  good,  and  may  prove  your 
ruin. 

Yon  need  the  benefit  of  capital  and  credit  to  aid  you  in  your  onward  and 
upward  progress.  These  can  and  will  be  supplied  by  the  white  men  among 
whom  you  live,  and  who  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  and  liberally  with  you 
and  to  afford  you  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  you  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial improvement. 

If  any  evil  disposed  persons,  white  or  black,  attempt  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
bitterness  and  hostility  between  you  and  the  white  people  of  the  South, 
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frown  upon  them  as  your  enemies.  They  are  the  Serpent  in  the  Ga/rden  of 
Eden,  They  would  convert  our  Rmiling  country  into  a  desolate  wUdemess, 
and  would  involve  you  and  your  white  neighbors  in  one  common  ruin." 

Subsequent  events  have  showii,  that  some  of  these  suggestions  are 
of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  the  blacks.  Systematic  efforts 
are  being  made  to  introduce  white  labor  into  the  South,  and  this  is 
done  because  many  consider  the  blacks  unreliable  or  barbarous. 
Their  new  condition  and  their  political  elevation  has  had  a  very  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  them  as  laborers*.  They  are  becoming  the 
prey  of  unprincipled  white  and  black  demagogues,  who  expect  to  get 
offices  and  make  money  by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignor- 
ant blacks.  If  left  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  their  true 
friends,  the  white  men  of  the  South,  tfeey  can  become,  as  freed  men, 
the  most  valuable  laborers  that  can  be  procured  in  the  South.  They 
are  physically  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton 
in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  than  any  laborers  that  can  be 
brought  from  any  other  country.  The  attempt  to  convert  them 
into  political  managers  for  the  benefit  of  a  party  is  doing,  and  will 
do  them  immense  injury.  Some  of  these  men  who  are  now  using 
them  as  instruments  of  political  power,  have  openly  avowed  that 
their  object  is  to  bring  about  their  destruction  as  a  race,  or  as  Car- 
lyle  says  :  to  "  improve  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  It  is  be- 
cause certain  men  in  the  South  desire  the  welfare  of  the  black  race, 
and  wish  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  their  power,  that  they  oppose 
with  80  much  earnestness  the  attempt  of  a  party  to  sacrifice  the  real 
interests  of  the  negro  to  mere  party  ambition.  The  avowed  object 
for  so  suddenly  and  hastily  bestowing  upon  the  negroes  such  im- 
portant political  privileges  for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  and 
which  they  did  not  desire,  was  to  enable  a  certain  party  to  remain 
in  power.  As  the  Indians  were  furnished  with  "  fire-water!  ^  by  cer- 
tain unprincipled  whites  in  order  that  they  might  swindle  them,  and 
get  all  they  had,  so  certain  white  men  now  furnish  the  negro  with 
tJie  fire-water  of  political  and  social  equality,  in  order  that  these 
whites  may  use  the  fruits  of  the  negro's  suffrage  and  labor.  The 
attempt  to  make  them  believe  that  they  will  each  get  forty  acres 
of  land  is  cruel.  Such  a  delusion  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to  the 
blacks.  They  can  now,  if  they  wish,  get  a  homestead  by  settling 
upon  the  public  lauds,  but  they  feel  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to 
do  so,  and  they  are  right.  What  good  would  forty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  do  them  if  they  had  no  farming 
utensilsy  no  work  stock,  no  provisions,  and  no  means  of  procur- 
ing them  1  Their  first  object  should  be  to  procure  things  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  farm,  and  then  if  they  are  industrious,  energetic,  and 
economical,  they  can  easily  procure  land  at  cheap  rates.  If  they 
have  land  they  must  have  the  means  of  building  houses  and  barns, 
^Jggi^g  wells  or  cisterns,  all  of  which  are  so  necessary.  The  truth 
Is,  the  blacks  who  c^m  make  suitable  cvmtracts  with  men  who  own 
land,  and  who  can  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  support  for  their 
families,  will  do  much  better  than  those  who  attempt  to  set  up  for 
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themselves  without  the  proper  preparation.  Labor  is  high  and  in 
great  demand,  and  the  blacks  can  secure  liberal  contracts.  If,  how- 
ever, they  will  not  work,  and  will  permit  their  wives  and  children 
U>  live  in  idleness,  they  can  not  expect  either  with  or  without  land 
ever  to  accumulate  property.  White  men  who  act  in  that  way  al- 
ways remain  poor,  and  so  will  negroes  who  will  act  likewise.  The 
white  men  of  the  South  are  willing  to  rent  or  sell  them  land  if  they 
will  so  act  as  to  show  they  are  willing  to  work  to  pay  for  it,  but  U 
they  neglect  the  proper  culture  of  the  land  they  can  neither  expect  to 
rent  nor  to  buy,  and  other  more  efficient  laborers  must  eventually 
take  their  places.  If  a  negro  owned  forty  acres  of  land  and  culti- 
vated twenty  of  it  in  cotton,  and  should  make  ten  bales,  the 
tax  imposed  by  the  men  who  pretend  to  be  his  friends  on  this  cot- 
ton would  amount  to  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  bale,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($125)  for  the  ten  bales.  This  would 
amount  to  a  tax  of  over  three  dollars  an  acre  on  all  his  land.  He 
could  rent  land  for  less  than  the  cotton  tax,  and  most  of  this  tax 
taken  from  the  negroes  is  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  manu- 
facturers in  NewE.igland.  Their  greatest  enemies,  whether  they 
so  intend  it  or  not,  are  the  men  who  are  endeavoring  to  confer  upon 
them  political  privilejjes  for  which  they  are  totally  unprepared,  and 
which  must  array  against  them  the  white  race,  both  North  and 
South,  and  will,  if  persisted  in,  result,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  their 
extermination.  It  is  to  prevent  this  deplorable  result  that  the  efforts 
of  all  good  men  should  be  directed.  God  has  created  all  men,  and 
all  races,  for  some  valuable  purpose,  and  to  attempt  to  elevate 
races  of  men  out  of  their  proper  sphere  is  to  violate  Heaven's  great 
law,  and  must  always  result  disastrously. 


ART.  Y.~IMMIGRATION  IN  TENNESSEE, 

Wb  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  in  Clarksville,  Tenntfbsee,  for  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  delivered  at  that  Court  House,  to  the 
citizens  of  Montgomery  Ck)unty,  by  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Esq ,  which  we  cheer- 
fully publish.    Our  correspondent's  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Clabksvillb,  Tbnnbssbb,  Sept  28, 1867. 

To  Editobs  of  Db  Bow's  Review.— I  inclose  you  an  address  on  "  Immi- 
gration/' delivered  at  a  late  meeting  in  this  city,  by  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Esq., 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  obtain  a  larger  audience  through  your  columns. 
The  attention  of  the  South  is  now  bekig  widely  and  earnestly  directed  to 
this  vital  subject ;  an  attention  which  your  justly  celebrated  and  influential 
Periodical  can  do  much  to  strengthen,  enlighten,  and  direct.  And  to  this 
result:  I  have  observed  you  have  already  bc^^un  to  contribute  by  some  able 

ripers  on  this  theme,  published  in  some  of  your  late  numbers.  This  address, 
may  further  add,  is  the  production  of  an  extensive  owner  of  the  soil,  who 
has  long  combined  the  skill  of  the  practised  farmer  with  the  most  accom- 
plished acquirements  in  agricultural  sciences,  and  who  is  esteemed  both  a 
just  reasoner,  and  an  elegant  scholar. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gbntlembn — ^There  has  not  been,  within  my 
memory,  a  subject  fraught  with  so  much  interest  and  so  much  im- 
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poriance  to  the  people  of  this  and  the  surrounding  counties,  as  the 
one  we  now  propose  to  discuss — a  subject  overshadowing  and  over- 
ruling every  other,  and  upon  the  proper  solution  of  which  hang  all 
our  hopes  for  the  future,  security  for  the  present,  and  indemnity  for 
thepast. 

We  have  here,  in  our  State,  all  the  natural  elements  necessary  to 
insure  a  splendid  civilization  ;  with  no  such  great  exuberance  of  na- 
ttire  as  renders  the  labor  of  man  insufficient  to  keep  it  in  subjection, 
we  yet  have  such  a  happy  combination  of  soil  and  climate,  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  greater  variety  of  remunerative  crops  than  can 
be  grown  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  We  have  here  no  such 
long  seasons  of  humidity,  alternating  with  those  of  excessive  drouth, 
as  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  which  are  so  fatal  to  habits  of  sys- 
tematic and  hardy  industry  wherever  they  prevail ;  but  throughout 
the  entire  year  we  may  reasonably  look  for  rain  and  sunshine  in 
just  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
and  maturity  in  our  crops.  It  is  well  known  that  our  tobacco  has 
acquired  a  reputation  for  its  superiority  and  usefulness  throughout 
the  commercial  world — containing  within  a  given  quantity,  more  of 
the  essential  properties  of  the  weed,  than  that  grown  in  any  other 
latitude — reaching  here,  indeed,  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  flour  manufactured  from  our  wheat,  always,  and  in  every  mar- 
ket, commands  a  higher  price  than  that  made  from  wheat  grown  in 
other  sections,  because  having  the  property  of  retaining  more  mois- 
ture in  baking  than  any  other,  a  given  quantity  will  yield  more 
bread.  Now,  in  England,  so  ereat  is  the  moisture  of  the  climate, 
that  wheat  must  be  kiln*dried  oefore  it  is  merchantable,  but  no  one, 
I  presume,  has  ever  beard  of  kiln-drying  wheat  in  Tennessee.  I 
mention  this  fact,  gentlemen,  to  show  that  we  have  a  combinatiou 
of  soil  and  climate  that  is  unequaled,  and  enjoy  an  advantage  in  this 
respect  that  we  have  not  heretofore,  I  think,  properly  appreciated. 
To  the  blejsings  we  enjoy  in  these  happy  combinations,  we  may  add 
the  other,  the  greatest  boon  of  any  country,  healthfulness.  We  are 
visited  by  none  of  those  great  scourges  which  sweep  periodically 
over  other  parts  of  the  world,  oftentimes  decimating  their  population, 
And  spreading  death,  dismay  and  consternation  throughout  their 
course.  Happily  for  us,  our  diseases  are  mild  and  easily  managed 
by  skillful  physicians,  and  the  average  duration  of  Jiumwi  life  is, 
perhaps,  greater  in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  We  should  remember, 
gentlemen,  that,  notwithstanding  our  natural  advantages,  our  impro- 
vidence and  slovenly  cultivation  is  fast  exhausting  the  fertility  of 
our  soils.  We  should  remember  that  we  may  not,  with  impunity, 
take  from  the  soil  more  than  we  add  to  it.  For  it  is  a  law  of  nature, 
and  agricultural  chemistry  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  to  retain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  we  must  replace  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
elements  that  we  take  from  it  in  producing  our  crops.  For  seventy 
years  or  more  we  have  been  growing  tobacco  and  wheat  in  our  sec- 
tion of  country.    We  have  shipped  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
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these  crops  beyond  oar  borders,  which  have  ultimately  gone  to  en- 
rich the  soils  of  other  countries,  just  to  the  extent  that  ours  have 
been  impoverished.  Had  we  been  growing  stock  instead  of  tobacco, 
and  had  we  consumed  all  our  surplus  products  upon  our  farms,  the 
exhaustion  of  our  soils  would  have  been  far  less  rapid ;  and,  to  go 
a  step  further,  had  we  had  a  population  sufficiently  numerous  to  have 
consumed  all  the  products  of  our  soil ;  or  still  better,  had  it  been 
necessary  for  us  to  have  imported  breadstufis  for  sustaining  our 
population,  our  soils,  instead  of  diminishing  in  fertility,  would  have 
positively  increased  in  their  power  of  productiveness,  because  they 
would  have  in  that  case,  with  a  proper  system  of  tillage  and  econ- 
omy in  the  saving  and  use  of  manures,  received  more  than  was 
taken  from  them.  If  we  would  cease  to  import  calico  and  domes- 
tics,  knives  and  forks,  pianos,  carriages  and  furniture,  shoes,  boots 
and  saddles,  and  the  thousand  and  one  articles  we  use  in  every  day 
life,  and  make  them  at  home,  having  a  surplus  of  them,  and  export- 
ing what  we  now  import,  our  landa  would  regain  their  original  fer- 
tibty.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  law  governing  these  matters, 
to  which,  as  far  as  my  reading  goes,  there  is  no  exception,  and  that 
law  is  this : — **  All  oountries  first  partially  exhaust  themselves  by 
exporting  agricultural  products,  and  are  then  restored  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  their  populations  to  engage  in  other  pursuits 
than  farming  for  subsistence."  It  is  nature's  great  law  for  restor- 
ing her  eauilibrium. 

Our  soils  are  not  yet  exhausted,  but  may  be  in  a  few  years,  under 
our  present  system  of  culture.  While  they  are  yet  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  every  variety  of  crops,  we  find  ourselves  checked  in 
our  career  of  prosperity  by  the  want  of  good,  reliable,  intelligent 
and  efficient  labor.  Our  farms  are  growing  up  in  weeds  and  briars ; 
our  fences  and  houses  are  going  to  decay ;  our  stock  is  diminishing 
in  quantity  and  value,  and  our  timber  is  growing  painfully  scarce. 
Nor  is  &rming  our  only  industrial  interest  that  is  languishing  for 
want  of  labor.  Fifteen  years  ago,  an  iron  man  was  ex  vi  termini,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  influence,  but  as  labor  began  to  grow  scarce  and 
dear,  their  business  languished,  and  many  of  them  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  cease  operations  in  total  bankruptcy  or  with  greatly  im- 
paired fortunes.  The  quality  of  iron  they  manufactured  was  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  at  a  trial  made  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  a  few  years  ago,  it  showed  a  greater  capacity  for  en- 
during strain  and  resisting  pressure  than  even  the  celebrated  Swed- 
ish Iron,  and  it  is  a  remanuible  fact,  that  no  steamboat  boiler  made 
of  Tennessee  iron  has  ever  been  known  to  explode.  All  this  great 
interest  could  be  revived  by  the  addition  of  labor  to  our  country. 
We  must  have  a  denser  population.  We  must  have  amount  us  a 
hardy,  frugal,  industrious,  enterprising  and  economical  people.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  economical  they  must  be.  For  if  there  was  ever  a  peo^ 
pie  under  heaven  who  needed  to  be  taught  habits  of  economy,  we 
are  that  people.  I  do  not  mean  economy  in  dress  or  equipage,  but 
economy  in  the  use  of  those  things  which  are  thrown  away  around  us 
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every  day.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  enough  is  wasted  and  des- 
troyed in  provisions,  in  the  improper  care  taken  of  farming  utensils, 
in  the  waste  of  fertilizers,  and  in  many  other  respects,  to  maintain 
and  support  double  the  population  we  now  have.  We  want,  then, 
an  economical  population — ^a  population  that  will  take  care  of  the 
little  things — that  will  pick  up  the  bones  and  the  stones  on  our  farms, 
making  fences  of  the  one,  and  fertilizers  of  the  other — ^a  population 
that  will  save  their  earnings,  and  will  help  us  to  pay  taxe^,  build 
churches  and  schools,  establish  manufactories,  and  bring  the  State  of 
Jackson  and  Polk  and  Grundy,  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  she  has 
never  known.  What  will  it  profit  us,  to  have  all  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate  that  I  have  spoken  of,  if  we  go  on  from 
year  to  year,  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  and  impoverishing  our 
lands  until  we  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax 
gatherer? 

I  have  said  that  we  want  a  population  that  will  save  their  earnings, 
and  be  a  benefit  to  the  community.  We  do  not,  then,  gentlemen, 
want  the  draff  and  offal  of  our  Northern  cities,  reeking  with  squalor, 
filled  with  crime,  and  impregnated  with  evil  principles.  For  poli- 
tical purposes,  if  that  were  our  object,  they  would,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter than  any  others.  But  we  want  material  for  good  citizens — we 
want  the  sober,  industrious  German,  selected  with  care,  from  the 
rural  districts  of  Germany,  whose  virtues  and  whose  morals  have  not 
been  corrupted  and  despoiled  by  the  influence  of  great  cities. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  we  cannot  get  these  people.  Determined 
energy,  gentlemen,  backed  by  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  a  great 
people,  can  accomplish  anything  within  the  range  of  human  possibil- 
ity. We  can  build  railroads,  we  can  found  cities,  we  can  erect  and 
endow  colleges,  build  foundries,  forges  and  rolling-mills,  and  shall 
any  one  say  we  cannot  get  immigrants  ?  Why,  for  more  than  fif- 
teen centuries,  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe  have  been  send- 
ing out,  yearly,  great  swarms  of  inhabitants,  until  they  have  received 
and  merited  the  appellation  of  the  "  great  bee  hive  of  Nations." 
Nurtured  to  hardships  by  the  rigor  of  their  climate  and  the  sterility 
of  their  soil,  their  martial  ardor  and  impetuosity  were  baflled  by  no 
obstacles  that  the  more  refined  nations  in  the  South,  of  the  fourth 
century  could  interpose.  After  subverting  the  Roman  Empire, 
their  migratory  habits,  first  contracted  by  love  of  plunder,  were  con^ 
firmed,  and  became  their  distinguishing  characteristic  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  Swede,  the  Norwegian,  the  Dane  and  German,  in 
every  country  upon  earth — cutting  ship-timbers  in  the  teak  forests 
of  Burmah,  chasing  tigers  in  the  jungles  of  India,  erecting  temples  to 
the  Sun  on  the  hill-tops  of  Persia ;  tradmg  among  the  devil-worship- 
pers of  Caffraria ;  building  huts  on  the  classic  rivers  of  Greece,  and 
delving  amid  the  splendid  ruins  of  Italy.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  we 
find  them  wrestling  with  nature  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  squat- 
ting upon  the  oozy  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  digging  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, making  cotton  in  Texas,  subduing  forests  and  building  great 
cities  in  the  North-west ;  everywhere  and  in  every  land,  we  find  the 
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same  blue-eyed  and  light  haired  Soandinavian  and  Teuton — the  sons 
of  Thor  and  Odin,  the  worshippers  of  the  mist  and  storm,  winning 
success  by  their  untiring  patience,  unyielding  efforts,  unbending  cou- 
rage and  invincible  will.  Migratory  and  somewhat  clannish  in  their 
habits  and  disposition,  they  love  their  Fatherland,  but  claim  the 
world  as  their  theatre  of  action. 

Now,  judging  from  their  habits,  their  intense  desire  for  gain,  and 
the  superiority  of  our  country,  it  is  antecedently  probable  that  we 
might  overcome  any  repugnance  or  prejudice  they  may  have  imbibed 
against  this  section.  But  there  are  other  causes  at  work,  which  may 
make  our  success  amount  to  absolute  certainty.  It  is  well  known 
that  Hanover  and  Hesse  Cassel,  formerly  States  of  Germany,  have 
been  ceded  to  the  Prussian  Crown.  The  military  laws  of  rrussia 
are  so  severe,  so  despotic  and  so  unjust  in  their  practical  operation — 
making  every  man  a  soldier,  and  requiring  him  to  serve  a  specified 
time  in  the  army,  without  regard  to  his  circumstances — that  the  in- 
habitants in  these  States  are  dissatisfied  to  a  degree  that  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  of.  Not  relishing  the  Prussian  rule,  and  having 
no  veneration  for  its  government,  or  institutions,  they  wish  to  re- 
main unmolested ;  but  that  government  not  consulting  their  wishes 
or  desires,  is  impressing  them  into  the  Prussian  army,  and  every 
man  subject  to  military  duty,  and  able  to  pay  his* way,  is  leaving 
the  country.  So  great  is  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  annex- 
ation of  those  provinces  to  Prussia,  that  on  the  late  anniversary  of 
that  event,  the  women  of  Hanover  put  on  the  sable  garbs  of  mourn- 
ing and  paraded  the  streets,  bewailing  their  fate  and  sighing  for  de- 
liverance from  Prussian  rule.  Now,  many  of  these  people  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  unable  to  get  away.  They  pine  and  sorrow  for 
another  land,  but  their  poverty  cuts  off  all  hope.  If  an  agent  should 
go  there  prepared  to  pay  their  passage  to  this  State  and  Kentuokv, 
they  would  welcome  him  as  a  savior  and  benefactor,  and  would 
flock  to  him  by  thousands.  This  one  act  on  our  part  would  do  more 
to  disarm  their  prejudices  against  the  South,  than  years  of  persua- 
sion and  argument. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  see  what  is  necessary.  Tou  must  come  up 
with  your  money,  as  though  you  were  engaged  in  a  great  enterprise, 
for  it  is  a  great  one — a  vitol  one  to  you  and  to  posterity.  Make  it 
to  the  interest  of  the  immigrant  to  come  here — ^give  a  bonus  to  a 
whole  German  population  if  necessary,  to  start  the  current,  and  then 
they  will  come — come  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  gladdening, 
fertilizing  and  fltalizing  our  State  with  new  hopes,  new  life,  new 
purposes,  new  energies,  and  new  ambitions. 

All  is  not  yet  lost  to  us,  but  all  may  be  lost  by  imbecility,  by 
suicidal  apathy  and  indifference,  by  narrow-minded  stinginess,  and 
by  a  disregard  of  public  events  and  public  duties.  We  must  act 
now,  gentlemen,  or  our  action  may  not  avail  us  in  the  dark  future 
looming  up  before  us  with  all  its  horrors  and  social  deformities.  Let 
us  create  wealth,  and  population  is  our  first  great  necessity  for  that 
purpose.    They  go  hand  in  hand,  and  wealth  is  power.    It  is  the 
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great  leading  element  of  civilization.  It  holds  within  its  grasp  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and  refines,  elevates,  ennobles,  and  civilizes 
every  country  in  which  it  is  accumulated.  Look  at  Holland,  re- 
claimed from  the  stormy  German  ocean,  by  a  hardy  and  industrious 
race.  She  by  her  wealth  in  the  seventeeth  century,  acquired  and 
maintained  supremacy  over  the  seas ;  and  with  such  statesmen  as 
DeWitt,  and  such  commanders  as  DeRuyter,  made  the  dissolute 
Charles  II.  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  and  spread  conster- 
nation throughout  his  kingdom.  In  everything,  says  the  historian  of 
that  period,  that  related  to  trade,  her  statesmen  were  regarded  as 
oracles,  and  her  institutions  as  models. 

Look  again  at  England,  scarcely  lai^er  in  territorial  extent  than 
the  State  of  Georgia.  By  her  wealth,  intelligence  and  enterprise, 
she  has  established  a  foothold  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. 
In  all  the  great  wars  that  were  waged  in  Europe  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  she  was  the  controlling 
spirit ;  and  by  her  wealth  and  resources  and  unconquerable  will, 
broke  down  the  most  powerful  combinations  that  were  ever  known. 
Like  some  strong  Titan,  urging  her  way  against  all  opposition,  *'  she 
was  often  driven  back,  but  never  discouraged  ;  often  perplexed,  but 
never  in  despair ;  often  cast  down,  but  never  destroyed  ;  often  fall- 
ing, but  never  ullen,  and  at  last  gaining  a  victory  as  undeniable  as 
that  of  a  jubilant  summer's  sun."  Genius,  valor  and  science  could 
avail  nothing  against  her  wealth.  She  possessed  the  rod  of  Aaron, 
that  devoured  all  the  serpents  of  the  magicians.  Now  let  us  con- 
tribute liberally  of  the  means  we  have,  to  secure  the  population  we 
need.  We  will  then  have  taken  the  first  step  to  greatness  and  to 
wealth.  Then  let  us  divide  our  lands  into  small  tracts  of  fifty  acres 
or  less,  and  sell  or  lease  each  alternate  tract  to  actual  settlers,  who 
will  work  it  themselves.  If  sold,  let  it  be  on  long  time,  requiring 
the  purchaser  to  pay  the  interest  annually,  on  all  unpaid  balances, 
retaining  a  lien  on  the  lands  for  the  purchase  money,  and  a  lien  on 
the  crops  for  the  interest.  No  safer  investment  could  be  made,  for 
it  would  be  a  debt  bearing  interest  and  secured  by  real  estate, 
which  real  estate  would  increase  regularly  in  value,  for  two  rea- 
sons : 

1st.  Other  things  being  equal,  lands  will  increase  in  value  in  pro- 
portion to  population ;  and 

2d.  The  purchaser  having  to  make  improvements  for  his  own 
comfort  and  convenience,  the  hnd  will  be  enhanced  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  these  improvements. 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  that,  ordinarily,  this  would  be  regarded  as  a 
jadiciou<i,  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  profit  arising  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  alternate  tracts  of  land.  The  reserved  tracts  or  lots  will 
also  increase  in  value,  because  of  the  increase  of  population,  and,  ac- 
cording to  all  experience,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  worth  double  the 
amount  of  the  original  tract.  This  system  has  been  practiced  with 
great  success  in  t^e  North-western  States.    It  has  built  up  within 
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the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  cities  so  great  and  so  densely 
populated,  that  you  might  almost  throw  the  entire  population  of  our 
largest  Southern  city  into  them  without  adding  perceptibly  to  their 
increase.  It  has  covered  the  Northern  Lakes  with  the  white  wings 
of  commerce,  until  the  tonnage  of  those  places  bordering  on  the 
lakes  will  exceed  the  entire  tonnage  of  our  Southern  cities.  This 
system  has  subdued  the  wild  forests  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  re- 
claimed the  extensive  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  made  them  to 
yield  enormous  harvests  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  man. 
A  system  that  works  so  advantageously  is  surely  worth  an  effort, 
and  an  earnest  one  on  our  part,  to  secure.  I  am  aware  that  objec- 
tions have  been  urged  against  the  plan  of  subdividing  our  lands,  and 
the  principal  one  is  that  we  cannot  divide  our  farms  so  as  to  secure 
a  proper  proportion  of  timber  and  cleared  lands.  This  objection  at 
first  sight  would  appear  insurmountable,  but  when  we  remember 
that  our  timber  will  soon  be  so  scarce  and  so  dear  as  to  prohibit  its 
use  for  building  fences  in  our  present  manner,  and  that  tne  popula- 
tion we  propose  to  introduce  have  the  industry  and  the  energy  to 
build  stone  fences  or  plant  hedges,  it  will  be  seen  that  so  far  from 
being  an  objection,  it  is  a  positive  recommendation  in  its  favor ;  for 
by  selling  or  leasing  land  in  alternate  tracts  as  we  propose,  one  side 
certainly,  and  probably  two  of  the  lot  or  tract  we  reserve,  will  be 
fenced  either  with  stone  or  with  a  hedge.  In  this  manner  we.  save 
all  oar  timber,  because,  in  a  few  years,  as  an  article  of  fuel  it  will 
be  so  much  dearer  than  coal,  we  shall  all  abandon  its  use  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  oflen  asked  with  what  kind  of  labor  will  you  cultivate  the 
tract  you  reserve.  Every  man  could  make  his  own  selection.  He 
could  employ  the  black  man,  who  with  some  slight  drawbacks,  such 
as  want  of  economy  and  a  certain  thrifllessness  and  unreliability,  is 
a  very  efficient  laborer,  or  he  could  secure  white  labor  from  the  float- 
ing population  that  always  congregate  around  a  Grerman  settlement. 
In  the  cultivation  of  our  lands  we  might  learn  much  from  our  Nor- 
thern friends,  who  employ  just  so  much  labor  as  they  may  need  for 
the  time  being — a  good  deal  in  the  summer  months,  and  but  little  in 
winter,  thereby  saving  fuel  for  their  tenants  and  rent  for  their  houses 
in  winter.  The  plan  of  dividing  our  lands  is,  I  think,  the  true  one 
for  attaching  this  foreign  element  to  our  soil.  Some,  however,  may 
prefer  to  furnish  teams,  utensils  and  land  to  the  laborer,  and  share 
the  crops.  With  an  industrious  laborer,  this  pays  a  very  large  per 
cent,  to  the  landholder,  and  it  may  be  prudent  and  politic  to  adopt 
this  plan  generally,  the  first  year,  and,  afler  that,  sell  or  lease  to  the 
deserving ;  because  it  is  probable  that  the  poorer  classes  who  may 
come  among  us  at  first,  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  the  articles  nec- 
essary with  which  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

It  is  surprising  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  there  can  be  found  any  man 
of  reflection  who  opposes  this  scheme.  Like  every  good  enterprise, 
however,  we  occasionally  find  an  individual  whose  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  perfectly  honest,  are  distorted  by  the  medium  through 
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ivhich  he  views  it.  He  insists  that  the  German  is  more  of  a  trader 
and  speculator  in  little  notions,  than  an  agriculturist;  that  if  we 
bring  him  from  Germany,  in  a  few  months  ne  will  be  found  with  a 
pack  on  his  back,  selling  finger-rings,  pinchbeck  watches  and  other 
jewelry,  and  that  he  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  that  he  is  naturally  averse  to  hard  la- 
bor, and  that  he  will  become,  in  a  short  time,  a  parasite  upon  the 
community,  reaping  where  he  sows  not,  and  living  by  imposing  upon 
the  credulity  of  more  honest  people.  To  all  this  I  have  but  one  an- 
swer to  make. 

Suppose  such  an  one  should  go  to  Chicago,  and  make  use  of  such 
an  argument  to  persons  living  in  that  city  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Is  there  a  citizen  in  all  that  country  who  would  not  stare  in 
wonder  and  astonishment  at  such  an  exhibition  of  rhetoric  ?  He 
would  doubtless  be  answered  in  some  such  way  as  this :  Your  no- 
tions are  all  theoretical ;  they  are  not  founded  in  fact ;  they  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  our  city.  Such  ar- 
guments were  once  used  with  us,  and  some  of  us,  in  our  inexperi- 
ence, believed  them ;  but  the  time  is  past  for  using  such  with  us. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  convince  us  that  George  Washington  or 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  never  lived,  as  to  try  to  convince  us  that  immi- 
gration is  of  no  advantage  in  building  up  the  material  wealth  of  our 
country.  Thirty  years  ago  a  few  of  us  settled  down  in  a  bleak,  des- 
olate, and  almost  uninhabitable  country.  Nature  overpowered  and 
oppressed  us.  We  lived  and  breathed,  but  had  none  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  Fever  and  ague,  and  all  the  diseases  arising  from  ma- 
laria, prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  atmosphere  was  sur- 
charged with  pernicious  vapoi-s.  Wild  beasts  roamed  fearlessly  over 
our  country.  We  had  no  railroads,  no  canals,  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  commercial  world.  Our  wheat  brought  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel.  Potatoes,  beyond  a  sufliciency  for  domestic 
use,  were  not  worth  digging.  We  were  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it. 
Our  inaction  and  languor  were  like  death.  But  population  began  to 
come  in.  Life  and  motion  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Villages 
sprang  up ;  railroads  were  built ;  ships  found  their  way  through  the 
lakes  to  us  ;  our  products  increased  in  value  and  importance.  The 
fruitless  and  treeless  deserts  were  soon  crowned  with  orchards,  with 
gardens,  with  maize  and  wheat.  Schools  and  manufactories  were 
built  up  by  the  wealth  created  by  the  influx  of  this  same  population 
that  you  oppose,  and  our  small  villaf^e  grew  so  rapidly  that  our  in- 
habitants were  bewildered  and  could  not  keep  up  with  its  improve- 
ments. Our  malarious  country  became  healthy ;  the  wild  beasts 
were  exterminated  and  nature  brought  into  subjection  to  man,  min- 
istering to  his  wants  and  contributing  to  his  happiness.  Go  home 
and  tell  your  people  what  you  have  seen ;  tell  them  to  wake  up  from 
their  lethargy  ;  that  we  have  discarded  theories,  and  are  governed  by 
facts  ;  that  in  being  governed  by  facta,  we  are  prosperous,  happy  and 
rich  ;  that  if  they  want  their  State  to  be  in  like  condition,  they  must 
use  like  agencies.     You  have  a  better  climate  and  better  soil.     Your 
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country  can  sustain  a  greater  population  than  ours ;  but  if  jou  pre- 
fer to  remain  in  your  torpor,  go  on;  die  out — you  deserve  no  better 
fate.  Let  a  more  vigorous  and  industrious  race  take  your  place. 
Neglect  it,  you  are  lost  and  ruined — accept  it,  you  become  the  great- 
est of  all  the  States. 

This  would  doubtless  be  the  answer  which  such  a  theorist  would 
receive,  and  I  regret  deeply  that  any  such  can  be  found.  But  no  good 
enterprise  was  ever  begun  that  did  not  meet  with  opposition.  This  . 
should  not  and  must  not  discourage  us.  We  must  not  suffer  our  en- 
ergies to  be  paralyzed  and  the  day  of  our  prosperity  and  eminence 
put  off"  because  there  are  a  few  who  oppose  it.  We  must  work  the 
harder,  and  if  we  cannot  convince  our  theoretical  reasoner  that  he  is 
wrong,  we  must  the  sooner  make  the  scheme  a  success,  and  convince 
him  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  fiicts. 

The  beneficial  results  which  would  flow  from  the  introduction  of 
this  population  amongst  us,  gentlemen,  are  so  numerous  that  time 
would  fail  me  even  to  name  them;  but  there  are  a  few  of  such  trans- 
cendent importance  to  us  as  a  people,  that  I  cannot  pass  them  over  in 
silence.  We  are  threatened  with  an  influx  of  black  population  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Tennessee,  at  present,  presents  more 
attraction  to  that  race  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  White 
men  are  here  deprived  of  their  political  rights,  while  black  men  are 
enfranchised,  and  will  soon,  no  doubt,  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  hon- 
or or  trust  to  which  they  may  be  elected  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  h^ve 
a  majority  of  voters,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  a  short  time  their 
presumption  and  ambition  will  claim  what  their  merits  do  not  de- 
serve, and  they  will  be  found  sitting  in  places  heretofore  only  occu- 
pied by  men  of  worth  and  ability.  With  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
and  with  none  of  that  conservatism  which  all  owners  of  property  are 
found  to  possess  in  some  degree,  their  will  and  desires  will  be  mould- 
ed into  the  form  of  laws,  and  attempted  to  be  carried  out  by  a  judi- 
ciary acting  in  sympathy  with  them.  The  troubles  that  would  ensue 
can  be  easily  imagined,  and  it  is  only  by  the  introduction  of  white 
labor  that  we  can  avert  them. 

But  there  is  another  result  which  would  flow  from  the  immigration 
of  white  persons  to  our  State,  which  would  be  quite  as  beneficial. 
We  would  then  have  population,  and  we  could  apply  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  our  lands  to  the  building  of  nianufactories. 
It  is  idle  to  hope  for  any  manufacturing  establishment  to  be  erected 
on  a  large  scale  in  our  midst,  without  a  dense  population.  Having 
an  abundance  of  labor,  we  could  have  our  own  cotton  and  woolen 
factories,  our  own  establishments  for  making  farming  implements, 
our  own  shoe  shops,  and  machine  shops.  At  present  we  sell  our 
crops  of  tobacco  and  wheat,  our  hay  and  hogs,  and  go  to  stores  and 
buy  New  England  calico,  New  England  shoes.  New  England  hats. 
New  England  shirts  and  buttons,  and  New  England  cradles  and  coff- 
ins. Now  this  should  not  be  the  case,  and  we  will  be  poor  just  so 
long  as  we  do  it.  We  can  make  those  things  at  home,  afler  we  have 
b^un,  cheaper  than  they  can  in  New  England ;  for  we  have  as  good 
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water  power,  and  our  winter,  in  severity  and  duration,  is  not  half 
that  of  New  England.  It  is  true  thej  have  population,  and  it  is  to 
supply  that  great  necessity  that  we  have  met  nere  to-day.  By  man- 
ufacturing all  these  articles  that  we  are  in  daily  need  of,  we  keep  our 
money  at  home,  which  in  time  multiplies  itself,  seeks  new  invest- 
ments, and  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  whole 
people.      The  farming   community   must  begin   this  great  work. 

,  Without  their  concurrence  and  hearty  support,  nothing  can  be  done. 

'  We  must  contribute  liberally.  If  we  have  no  money,  we  must  bor- 
row it.  If  need  be,  we  must  mortgage  our  land  for  it.  This  enter- 
prise must  be  accomplished.  For  just  as  sure  as  we  fail  in  it,  just 
as  sure  as  the  report  goes  out  that  the  money  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  that  we  cannot  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  meeting,  that  mo- 
ment our  land  will  begin  to  decrease  in  value.  Oar  laboring  popu- 
lation will  begin  to  grow  more  and  more  worthless  and  inefficient. 
Our  good  men  and  our  intelligent  men,  losing  all  hope,  will  begin  to 
fly  from  the  State  as  a  pestilence.  No  edict  promulgated  by  the 
men  in  power  can  avert  the  calamities  that  will  then  befall  us.  As 
capital,  ever  timid,  begins  to  leave  the  State,  taxes  will  be  increased 
on  our  lands,  and  at  last,  when  we  are  unable  to  meet  the  greedy  de- 
mands of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  our  property  is  put  up  at  public  auc- 
tion, the  noble  children  of  Tennessee,  watching  with  anguish  from 
aOu*,  will  bid  for  no  breathing  thing  within  her  borders,  but  only  ask 
that  the  graves  of  their  fathers  be  not  desecrated. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  my 
nature,  what  are  your  prospects  if  you  reject  this  scheme  of  immi- 
gration ?  What  hope  have  you  for  yourselves  or  your  posterity  in 
this  land  of  your  fathers  1  What  hope,  with  all  your  public  offices 
filled  with  incompetent  and  ignorant  men  1  No  race  of  people  were 
ever  invested  with  power  that  did  not  use  that  power  for  their  own 
advancement.  Could  you  expect,  gentlemen,  justice  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  your  courts  by  ignorance  1  Could  you  expect  your  revenues 
to  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  not  give  adequate  securi- 
ty  ?  Could  you  expect  economy  in  the  use  of  public  moneys,  when 
those  who  have  charge  of  them  are  irresponsible  1  Gentlemen,  we 
must  look  these  facts  in  the  face.  We  can  no  longer,  with  impunity, 
beguile  ourselves  with  false  hopes  and  prospects.  The  great  truth 
meets  us  at  every  step,  and,  crush  it  oat  as  we  will,  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  in  our  secret  hours  die  awful  whispers  from  within  warn  us 
that  intelligence  must  rule  or  the  State  will  be  ruined.  I  care  not 
what  your  principles  are — they  may  be  Radical  or  they  may  be  Con- 
servative— ^Radical  or  Conservative,  you  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  scheme.  To  suppose  that  you  could  prosper  under  a 
government  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  prejudice,  is  the  delirious 
dream  of  republican  fanaticism. 

Qentlemen,  if  you  love  your  noble  old  State,  all  hacked  and 
gashed  by  the  surgery  of  political  quacks,  as  she  is  ;  if  you  would 
8ave  her  from  the  black  cloud  of  immigration  that  is  pouring  in  upon 
her  from  every  quarter ;  if  you  would  save  yourselves  from  a  doom 
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more  terrible  than  that  pronounced  against  the  Jews,  you  must  go  to 
work,  and  work  with  a  vigor  and  a  will  and  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed or  perish. 

We  have  here  a  rich  possession,  bequeathed  to  us  by  worthy  an- 
cestors— ^a  land  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey — ^a  land  teeming  with 
the  fatness  of  the  earth.  Shall  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  our 
heritage,  or  shall  we  quietly  yield  to  the  obstacles  surrounding  us, 
and  sink  without  a  struggle, " unwept,  iinhonored  and  unsung?"  If 
we  do,  gentlemen,  we  shall  be  scarcely  worth  the  effort  required  to 
save  us.  If  we  do,  let  us  not  anticipate  the  bitter  jibes  and  sneers 
of  our  enemies.  Let  us  not  anticipate  the  maledictions  of  our  pos- 
terity and  the  curses  of  unborn  generations,  who  will  revile  us  for 
our  imbecility,  and  pray  that  our  names  may  be  forgotten  among 
men,  for 

"  We  knew  our  duty  and  did  it  Bot" 

The  responsibility  upon  us,  gentlemen,  is  great.  We  cannot  shirk 
it.  We  must  meet  it ;  and  let  us  meet  it  like  men.  Let  us  dis- 
charge our  whole  duty  and  leave  events  with  God,  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  people  of  this  tobacco-growing  region,  at  a  time  when 
they  could  have  made  their  beautiful  country  the  garden-spot  of  all 
the  earth,  had  not  the  ability  or  the  energy  to  make  use  of  the  only 
means  within  their  power  to  effect  that  end. 

But  if  we  can  accomplish  our  purpose ;  if  we  can  fill  our  land 
with  a  population  of  industrious,  frugal  men,  with  brawny  arms  and 
stalwart  limbs ;  if  we  can  reclaim  our  desert  places,  and  make  them 
fruitful  of  purple  vintages,  of  golden  clusters  bursting  with  luscious 
juices,  which, "after  seething  and  ripening  and  mellowing  in  darkness 
and  silence,  and  growing  as  few  things  earthly  do,  year  by  year  more 
and  more  perfect,  shall  come  forth  at  length,  rejoicing  in  the  sun- 
beams, with  their  ruby  and  amber  hues,  rv>ady  to  make  glad  the 
heart,  and  warm  the  blood,  and  cheer  the  soul  of  peasant  and 
prince ;"  if  we  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  then  we  may  be  reckoned  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  Then  we  will  have  insured  a  splendid  prospect  for  the 
future  of  our  country.  And  in  view  of  such  a  prospect — with  every 
roan  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  peace,  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree — with  our  land  filled  with  sober  industry  and  enterprising 
intelligence — with  our  seats  of  learning  and  schools  of  art — with 
our  political  hopes  brightening  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — with 
our  great  men  and  our  rising  literature,  the  most  imperishable  glories 
of  any  State — in  view  of  such  a  prospect,  gentlemen,  we  can  almost 
exclaim,  with  the  old  Welsh  bard,  in  Gray's  beautiful  ode, 

"  Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ; 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul." 

VOL.  IV.-NO.  V.  28 
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ART.  VI -MEMORIES  OF  THE  WAR; 

Neither  the  Southern  nor  the  Northern  people  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  startling  events  which  followed  upon  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  The  South  had  threat- 
ened dissolution  so  long  and  had  talked  so  much  of  the  right  of  se- 
cession from  the  Union  which  they  threatened  would  occur  on  each 
fresh  invasion  of  their  rights  that  the  North  had  long  since  learned 
to  regard  it  as  the  old  cry  of  wolf!  wolf!  in  the  fable.  Yet  the 
wolf  did  at  last  come,  and  as  much  to  the -surprise  of  one  section  as 
the  other. 

We  traveled  to  the  North  and  witnessed  many  of  the  exciting 
soenes  which  preceded  that  ever- memorable  election.  We  heard 
the  angry  and  bitter  denunciation  of  the  South  which  was  common, 
and  saw  those  vast  processions  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  not 
space  enough  in  the  cities,  which  took  the  name  of  ''  wide-awake," 
and  whose  banners  and  transparencies  were  inscribed  with  the  most 
terrible  threatenings  against  our  pecple.  Still  the  more  thoughtful 
and  leading  men  with  whom  we  conversed,  though  they  recognized 
and  lamented  the  danger,  would  never  admit  for  a  moment  that  the 
South  would  do  otherwise  than  sullenly  protest  and  submit  as  she 
had  ever  done  before,  and  the  less  considerate  would  grow  angry 
upon  the  mere  suggestion,  and  boastingly  assert  that  the  South  could 
not  be  kicked  out  of  the  Union.  There  were  leading  men,  too,  and 
men  who  controlled  powerful  newspapers  who  admitted  the  justice 
of  our  complaints  and  the  realities  of  our  danger,  and  said  that  if  we 
desired  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  they  could  not  complain,  and 
that  no  serious  obstructions  would  be  interposed.  A  distinguished 
leader  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  if  the  Union  upheld  slavery,  let 
the  Union  slide.  Even  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  recognized  as  the 
organ  of  Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  States  began  to  secede,  continued  to 
protest  that  there  was  nothing  serious  in  it,  that  in  a  few  weeks  har- 
mony and  order  would  bo  restored  again,  that  it  was  a  mere  politi- 
cal ruse,  and  the  President-elect  himself  turned  it  all  into  a  merry 
joke,  and  never  could  laugh  enough  in  adverting  to  it,  or  cease  to 
find  consolation  that  nobody  was  yet  hurt.  Even  Southern  men 
who  were  at  the  North  that  summer,  in  their  conversations,  were 
forced  to  admit  that  the  chances  were  very  much  against  any  action 
at  home.  The  people  had  not  recognized  the  prcseuce  of  the  danger 
and  oould  not  most  probably  be  prepared  to  strike  before  it  was  too 
late.  They  would,  therefore,  acquiesce.  In  this  opinion  all  the 
merchants  who  had  heavy  amounts  due  by  the  Southern  people, 
and  of  which  disunion  and  war  would  prevent  the  collection,  seemed 
heartily  to  acquiesce,  and,  so  far  from  restricting  their  operations, 
they  continued  to  make  large  consignments  to  their  customers  almost 
up  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
Southern  merchants  to  know  that  almost  universally  these  goods 
were  paid  for  when  hostilities  had  ceased,  although  the  amounts  had 
once  before  been  paid  to  their  own  governments. 
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As  an  evidence  of  how  little  the  chances  of  war  were  regarded ; 
when  we  reached  Washington  City  on  the  return  home,  we  were 
called  upon  to  address  a  large  crowd  of  citizens,  and  when  we  spoke 
of  Southern  armies  being  brought  into  the  field  to  resist  Northern 
aggression  and  invasion,  a  gentleman  present  in  the  audience,  who 
was  United  States  Senator  from  a  north-western  State,  rose  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  what  had  been  said ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
invasion  of  the  South  was  an  impossibility.  **  Come  what  will,"  he 
said,  "  you  may  assure  your  people  that  when  an  army  attempts  to 
cross  our  frontier  to  their  harm  it  will  be  resisted  and  kept  back  by 
a  stronger  army  of  our  own  people;"  and  yet  this  Senator  was 
afterwards  found  in  command  of  a  Northern  regiment  devastating 
the  South. 

We  were  in  South  Carolina  when  the  news  of  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln was  received,  which  seemed  to  the  last  moment  not  to  be  se- 
riously expected.  We  were  in  front  of  one  of  the  leading  news- 
paper  offices  at  Charleston  when  the  people,  flocking  together,  read 
the  announcement.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  no  one 
knew  what  would  be  done.  The  crowd  grew  larger  and  larger.  In 
a  few  moments  some  one  cried  out  to  raise  the  old  colonial  flag,  and 
it  was  understood  that  a  party  went  in  search  of  it.  Before,  how- 
ever, it  arrived,  others  had  prepared  a  large  white  sheet  on  which 
a  rude  palmetto  tree  and  a  lone  star  were  daubed,  and  as  it  rose 
aloft  and  was  unfurled  in  the  breeze,  a  shout  went  up  to  the  skies 
which  was  answered  by  the  gathering  of  thousands.  A  moment 
after  it  was  announced  that  the  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  had  re- 
fused to  preside  again,  and  that  regarding  the  Union  at  an  end,  he 
and  the  other  officers  had  resigned.  Thus  the  ball  of  revolution  was 
set  in  motion.  It  was  action  without  concert  and  spontaneous. 
That  night  the  whole  city  was  out-of  doors,  and  great  torchlight 
processions  paraded  the  streets  and  serenaded  the  officers.  Being  a 
visitor  at  the  house  of  the  Judge  that  evening,  we  were  called  out  by 
the  crowd.  Never  were  there  such  times  in  that  old  city.  We 
remained  there  several  weeks.  All  business  was  suspended. 
Excited  crowds  were  gathered  at  every  corner,  and  even  on  board 
the  ships  in  the  harbor,  which  were  addressed  by  more  excited 
speakers.  Palmetto  flags  or  lone  star  flags  waved  everywhere. 
Great  meetings  were  held  in  the  public  buildings,  at  which  throngs 
of  ladies  were  seen,  who  waved  handkerchiefs  and  showered  bou- 
quets upon  the  speakers.  Delegations  came  down  to  meet  them 
from  other  towns,  and  even  from  other.  States,  and  such  was  the  re- 
sistless character  of  the  current  that  it  was  now  evident  to  every- 
body at  home  that  South  Carolina  at  least,  whatever  other  States 
might  do,  would  secede,  and  that  at  once,  from  the  Union. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  States  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  her 
were  equally  active,  and  the  people  everywhere  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing with  one  spirit  in  what  they  regarded  the  holiest  of  causes. 
Public  meetings  and  assemblies  of  every  kind  were  held  in  all  the 
villages  and  counties,  at  which  the  most  exciting  speeches  were  made, 
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and  before  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  new  President  was  to  enter 
upon  his  office,  all  of  these  had  formally  and  solemnly,  through  con- 
ventions held  for  the  purpose,  proclaimed  their  connection  with  the 
old  Union  at  an  end,  and  set  up  and  established  a  government  for 
themselves  through  delegates  who  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

In  this  they  imitated  the  course  of  the  old  colonies  in  their  revolt 
against  the  mother  country  in  1776,  and  as  in  that  instance  there 
were  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  did  not  seriously  contem- 
plate  aiinal  separation  but  hoped  for  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  up 
to  the  very  last  moment,  so  in  this  case  perhaps  a  majority  were 
clinging  to  that  hope.  In  all  of  these  States,  with  the  exception  of 
South  Carolina,  this  view  was  frequently  held  out  by  public  speak- 
ers, and  it  was  evident  enough  that  upon  the  naked  question  of  dis- 
union those  States  could  not  be  carried  out,  so  much  stronger  were 
the  memories  and  associations  of  the  glorious  past  of  the  country 
than  the  sense  of  present  danger.  It  was  believed  and  alleged  for 
the  most  part  that  war  might  result  if  one  or  two  only  of  the  States 
went  out  of  the  Union,  as  they  certainly  would,  whereas,  if  all  the 
southern  States  seceded,  a  compromise  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  question  would  result,  and  the  rights'  of  our  people  would  be 
forever  secured  in  the  future.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  such  guar- 
antees had  been  given  by  the  North  at  any  moment  the  Union  could 
have  been  reconstructed  without  one  drop  of  blood. 

To  show  how  strongly  those  influences  and  hallowed  associations 
of  other  days  clung  to  the  Southern  heart  we  will  mention  that  when 
the  question  of  adopting  a  flag  for  the  Confederacy,  as  our  southern 
Union  was  called,  almost  all  of  the  designs  that  were  at  first  pre- 
sented were  assimilated  as  near  as  possible  to  the  old  one,  retaining 
the  stars  or  the  bars  or  the  colors,  every  one  seeming  to  part  with 
it  in  anguish,  and  to  recall  the  proud  hours  when  a  son  of  the  South 
from  his  dungeon  breathed  the  immortal  words: 

**  O  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light 
What  80  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming?** 

"  O  say,  does  the  star-spangled  banner  still  wave  V 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  revolution  of  1861  and 
that  of  1776.  Then  the  colonies  realized  and  believed  that  it  was 
a  revolt,  a  rebellion  against  lawful  authority,  and  realized  the  prob- 
ability of  war ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  States.  They 
believed,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  people  believed,  and  had  been 
taught  by  their  greatest  statesmen,  that  the  Union  was  a  yoluntarf 
league  formed  for  the  common  good,  and  that  each  of  the  States  re- 
served to  itself  the  right,  and  might  exercise  it  when  she  pleased,  to 
peaceably  withdraw  ffom  that  league. 
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AEL  yn.-LAND  MONOPOLT-SATAGE  NATURE. 

Land  monopoly  is  the  sole  parent  of  civilization.  The  savage 
varieties  of  the  human  species  are  incapable  of  land  monopoly,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  becoming  civilized.  The  lands  of  south- 
ern Africa,  feven  among  the  agricultural  tribes,  are  held  in  common. 
The  Indians  of  America,  except  a  few  half-civilized,  hybrid  tribes,  or 
natives,  have  ever  held  their  lands  in  common,  as  mere  hunting 
grounds  or  pastures.  Nor  are  they  capable  of  even. so  holding  them 
when  brought  in  contact,  association,  trading  relations,  and  free  com- 
petition and  war  of  the  wits,  with  the  whites.  The  whites,  if  not 
prohibited  by  law,  soon  cheat  the  Indian  tribes  out  of  their  lands. 
Early  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  and  other  American  colonies,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  whites  from 
acquiring  titles  to  lands  reserved  to  the  Indians.  At  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope  in  Africa,  the  Dutch  farmers  soon  defVauded  the  Hot- 
tentots of  their  lands,  made  part  of  them  slaves,  and  dr^ve  the  bal- 
lance  into  the  bush  or  mountains.  These  bushmen  have  become 
the  most  destitute,  degraded,  cruel,  and  ferocious  of  all  savage 
tribes. 

Land  monopoly,  or  the  private  ownership  of  the  lands  by  the  few 
civilizes  the  landless,  by  making  them  quasi  sl&ves, — ^^that  is,  slaves 
to  capital.  The  land  owneip,  would  not  produce  luxuries,  (ine  houses, 
fine  furniture^  fine  clothes  and  fine  equipage  for  themselves  ;  nay,  they 
would  live,  as  savages,  on  the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  had  they  to 
support  themselves  by  manual  labor.  But  desiring  the  luxuries  of 
life,  they  say  to  the  landless,  we  will  permit  you  to  live  on  our 
lands  and  cultivate  them,  provided  you  will  furnish  us,  not  only 
with  the  liecessarics,  but  also  with  whatever  is  beautiful  or  orna- 
mental in  architecture,  in  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  etc,  and  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  This  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the 
laboring  landless  millions,  for  it  habituates  them  to  labor,  system, 
economy  and  provident  habits,  and  leaves  them,  from  the  results  of 
their  own  labor,  ader  paying  the  taxes  or  rents  to  the  land 
owners,  twice  as  much  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
as  the  best  conditioned  savages  enjoy.  Thus  begins  civilization, 
and  thus  only  can  it  begin.  Where  there  is  no  slavery  to  capital 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  civilization.  But  negroes  and  In- 
dians are  incapable  of  amassing  and  administering  capital,  and,  there- 
fore, lefl  to  themselves,  incapable  of  inaugurating  or  sustaining  civil- 
ization. 

We  have  given  the  first  step  in  civilization.  The  next  is  that 
the  land  owners  make  larger  allowance,  or  give  higher  pay,  or 
wages,  to  the  skilful  and  inventive  laborers  who  fabricate  luxuries  for 
them  than  to  ordinary  laborers  who  produce  for  them  coarse  neces- 
saries only.  These  skilful  and  inventive  laborers,  mechanics,  mer- 
chants, artists,  architects,  authors,  physicians,  etc.,  from  their  high 
wages,  amass  fortunes,  purchase  lands,  or  hold  profit-yielding  capi- 
tal in  some  other  form,  and  help  the  original  land  owners  to  lash  and 
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spur  on  labor  and  skill  to  greater  exertions  of  body  and  of  mind.  Gov- 
ern ment,  too,  by  heavy  taxation,  lends  a  helping  hand  ;  for  laborers 
being  the  only  producers,  of  course  have  to  pay  all  taxes  to  govern- 
ment as  well  as  all  rents,  and  all  profits  of  capital,  skill,  or  trade. 
When  land  monopoly,  capital  in  all  its  forms,  and  professional, 
artistic,  mercantile,  and  other  kinds  of  skill  are  combined  with  gov- 
ernment taxation  to  apply  the  lash  to  labor,  the  results  become  en- 
ormous. Enormous  in  building  up  private  fortunes,  great  cities, 
grand  internal  improvements,  marble  mansions,  great  theatres,, 
churches  and  cathedrals,  palatial  hotels,  gorgeouslv  funiished 
steamers,  etc.,  etc.  England,  Massachussets,  and  New  York, 
exhibit  these  results  on  the  grandest  scale ;  for  their  skill, 
speculation,  trade,  capital,  and  public  taxation,  combine  most  to  en- 
slave labor,  and  to  urge  it  on  to  the  greatest  exertions.  But  results, 
still  more  enormous,  are  exhibited  in  another  aspect,  of  a  high  and 
rapidly  advancing  civilization.  The  poor-houses  and  the  penitenti- 
aries are  filled  to  repletion,  prostitution  abounds,  and  the  gallows  is 
ever  penda\)t  with  its  victims ;  in  fine,  crime  and  pauperism  hold 
high  carnival  among  the  over-taxed  laboring  classes,  whilst  coarse  and 
vulgar  sensuality  and  luxury  distinguish  the  parvenue  millionaires — 
the  bosses,  employers,  or  masters  who  overtax  and  starve  too  many 
of  the  laboring  masses.  This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a  high  and  pro- 
gressive civilization,  such  as  exists  in  England,  Massachusetts  i^nd 
New  York,  where  wealth,  crime  and  paui)erism  most  abound.  Civ- 
ilization should  not  progress  too  rapidly — in  other  words,  capital, 
skill  and  government  should  not  tax  labor  too  heavily,  enslave  it  too 
cruelly.  Yet  the  laboring  classes,  even  in  the  countries  we  have 
mentioned,  are,  on  the  whole,  much  better  off  than  any  savage 
tribes  whatever.  Besides,  man  is  pre-eminently  a  gambling  animal, 
and  in  those  free  states,  each  one  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  a  ticket  * 
in  the  lottery  of  life,  which  may  draw  a  high  prize,  and  enable  him 
to  become  boss,  employer,  parvenue,  or  millionaire.  This  delusion 
inspires  him  with  a  sense  of  equality,  and  makes  him  happy  in  the 
midst  of  poverty. 

A  very  few  white  tribes,  dwelling  in  mountains,  or  arid  and  desert 
regions,  have  not  appropriated  the  lands  to  private  ownership,  simply 
beciiuse  they  were  not  susceptible  of  tillage,  and  only  fit  to  be  held 
in  common  for  pasturage.  These  tribes,  though  nofsavages,  for 
none  of  the  white  race  ever  were  savages,  are  but  little  civilized, 
and  may  be  termed  barbarians. 

Defects  in  the  negro  character,  as  well  moral  as  intellectual,  have 
ever  prevented  his  holding  separate  property  in  land,  or  indeed, 
holding  capital  or  property  of  any  kind.  In  mind  he  is  a  mere 
child,  cannot  bear  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  when  he  does, 
has  not  moral  firmness  and  self-control  enough  to  overcome  his  ha- 
bitual indolence  and  love  of  present  ease,  so  as  to  go  to  work  and 
provide  for  the  future.  When  he  has  enough  to  eat,  enough  to 
supply  immediate  physical  necessities,  he  is  amiable  and  contented 
as  any  well  fed  beast. 
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Envy,  jealousy,  rivalry,  thirst  for  accumulation,  economy,  avarice, 
competition,  pride,  ambition — all  the  qualities  that  incite  white  men 
to  restless,  untiring  industry,  rivalry  and  competition  in  the  struggle 
to  amass  wealth,  to  improve  their  minds,  to  elevate  their  social  con- 
dition, and  to  acquire  riches,  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  well  fed 
negro.  He  is  brutishly  contented  and  amiable  so  long  as  his  phy- 
sical wants  are  supplied,  and  brutally  cruel,  ferocious  and  ravenous 
when  roused  by  hunger  into  action,  in  order  to  supply  those  wants. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  character  of  negroes,  for  four  thousand  years, 
no  matter  by  what  circumstances  surrounded,  nor  how  trained 
or  educated,  nor  where  or  among  whom  residing.  Without  continued 
coercion,  he  is  as  indolent,  improvident  and  contented,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  when  brought  up  and  residing  in 
the  midst  of  the  industrious  and  refined  population  of  our  large 
cities,  as  when  dwelling  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  As  improvident 
and  careless  for  the  future  amidst  the  snows  and  frosts  of  Canada 
as  in  Hayti,  where  kind  and  lavish  nature  supplies,  the  year  round, 
most  of  his  ^ants,  without  the  necessity  for  labor.  His  nature  is  sav- 
age, and  all  attempts  to  change  and  expel  that  nature  have  hither^ 
to,  and  will  hereafter,  prove  fruitless.  We  believe  that  all  men  be- 
long to  one  species,  and  are  descended  from  the  same  original 
parentage.  We  believe,  also,  that  all  dogs  and  horses  belong  to  one 
species,  and  are  similarly  descended  ;  but  in  process  of  time,  owing 
to  what  causes  we  know  not,  dogs  and  horses  branched  off  into  a 
great  mntny  permanent  varieties.  Carry  Arab  horses  where  you 
will  and  breed  them  in  and  in,  and  they  will  never  become  Flemish 
horses  or  Shetland  ponies ;  or  breed  the  greyhound  in  like  manner, 
and  he  will  never  become  a  fiet  or  a  spaniel.  The  negroes  of  our 
Northern  States,  after  dwelling  two  centuries  in  a  cold  climate, 
are  much  blacker  than  the  average  of  the  native  African  negroes, 
for  they  are  descended  from  the  negroes  of  the  western  or 
slave  coast,  who  are  blacker  than  any  other  negroes  in  Africa. 
These  coast  or  typical  negroes  are  the  most  savage  and  stupid  in 
Africa ;  and  to-day  the  negroes  of  America  descended  from  them, 
remain  more  stupid  than  the  Fellahs  and  other  dark  brown  skinned 
tribes  in  Africa,  who  are  crossed  with  white  Arab  blood.  We  know 
well  enough  two  centuries  ago,  that  savages  were  incapable  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  lands,  and  hence  prohibited  whites  from  purchas- 
ing lands  from  Indian  tribes  or  chiefs.  Our  fruitless  attempts  since 
that  time  to  civilize  Indians  and  negroes,  and  to  render  them  cap- 
able of  holding  and  managing  farms,  have  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced all  sane  and  reasonable  persons  that  full  blooded  negroes, 
especially  in  contact  and  association  with  whites,  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  not  only  incapable  of  acquiring,  holding  and  managing 
farms,  but  also  incapable  of  acquiring;  and  administering  property 
of  considerable  amount  of  any  other  kind.  They  are  too  stupid,  too 
contented,  and  too  improvident  to  acquire  and  hold  property  even  in 
Africa.  Here,  coming  into  competition  with  the  superior  intelligence, 
wit,  acquisitiveness  and  cunning  of  the  whites,  their  condition  is 
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still  more  hopeless.  They  need  protection,  guardianship,  or  enslave- 
ment, and  to  confer  on  them  legal  equality  is  simply  to  expose  them 
to  inevitable  pauperism,  as  the  result  of  the  unrestricted  war  of  the 
wits  between  an  inferior  and  a  superior  race.  No  philosophical 
argument,  nor  historical  evidence,  is  needed  to  prove  this.  The  cen- 
suses of  in  1840  and  1850  show  that  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes 
at  the  North  was  worse  than  that  of  any  other  people,  savage  or 
civilized,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  census  of  i860,  whilst 
distinguishing  the  amount  of  crime  and  pauperism  among  the  white 
foreign  population  from  that  of  the  native  population,  makes  no  such 
distinction  between  blacks  and  whites.  Assuming  that  there  has 
been  the  same  ratio  of  increase  of  crime  among  the  blacks  as  among 
the  whites  at  the  North  since  1850,  then  the  hlacks,  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  1860,  committed  ten  times  as  much  crime  as  the  whites  of 
that  section,  and  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  combined  white 
and  colored  population  of  the  South.  Such  will  ever  be  the  results 
of  legal  equality  and  free  competition  between  inferior  and  superior 
races  placed  in  juxtaposition.  Should  the  Federal  Government,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Mr.  Stevens,  divide  our  Southern  farms  among  the 
negroes,  we  advise  that  government  to  make  the  lands  conferred  on 
them  inalienable ;  for  if  permitted  to  sell  them  they  will  very  soon 
return  to  the  possession  of  their  present  white  owners.  'Tis  true 
the  negroes  will  not  cultivate  the  land  that  may  be  given  them ; 
for  the  very  pick  and  choice  of  the  race  in  Liberia  will  not  even  cul- 
tivate their  gardens ;  but  it  would  be  a  most  cruel  infliction  of  re- 
venge on  the  South,  and  too  many  of  the  leading  radicals  are  ready 
and  willing  to  pauperise  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to  inflict  the  most 
cruel  and  inhuman  punishments  on  the  whites  of  the  South.  Should 
large  portions  of  our  lands  be  given  to  the  negroes,  those  lands,  un- 
less acquired  from  them  in  some  way  by  the  whites,  would  be  suffer- 
ed to  grow  up  in  forests,  and  would  soon  become  mere  hunting 
grounds  for  roaming  negro  savages.  This  state  of  things  would  jus- 
tify their  expulsion  or  extermination,  just  as  the  Indians,  with  better 
titles  were  expelled  or  exterminated. 

We  have  sought  not  only  to  prove  from  past  history  and  co- 
teraporaneous  experience  and  observation  that  the  negro  is  incapable 
of  holding  separate  private  property  in  land  ;  but,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  we  have  attempted  further  to  show  why,  from  the  ineradicable 
defects  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  he  can  never  acquire  and 
hold  lands,  or  much  property  of  any  kind;  and  moreover,  to  point 
out  the  peculiarities  of  the  white  man's  nature,  that  enable  him  to 
hold  individual  landed  property  and  large  accumulated  capital  of 
various  kinds. 

In  doing  this  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  civilization  and  hu- 
man progress  proceed  from,  and  are  sustained  and  impelled  forward 
by,  what  are  usually  considered  the  evil  passions,  emotions  and  pro- 
pensities of  man's  nature.  We,  however,  wholly  disagree  with  the 
ordinary  estimation  of  man^s  moral  qualities.  We  think  they  are 
all  good  when  balanced  and  counterpoised  by  their  opposites,  or  an- 
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tinomes ;  all  evil,  when  not  so  balanced  and  counterpoised — that  is, 
all  evil  when  carried  to  excess.  That  everything,  as  well  in  the  phy- 
sical as  in  the  moral  world,  is  evil  in  itself — evil  in  the  abstract,  for 
then  it  exists  in  the  greatest  possible  excess ;  everything  good  in 
the  concrete,  when  properly  compounded,  balanced,  or  counterpoised. 
In  moderation  alone  consists  the  undiscoverable  and  undefinable 
line  of  truth  and  rectitude.  Envy,  jealousy,  discontent,  emulation, 
pride,  selfishness,  rivalry,  competitiveness,  ambition,  accumulative- 
ness,  love  of  money,  of  high  social  position,  of  power  and  of  fame, 
when  properly  restricted  or  moderately  indulged,  are  not  evil,  but 
good  moral  qualities.  The  grand  result,  civilization,  proceeds  from 
these  human  passions  and  propensities,  and  that  result  shows  that 
they  are  not  evil.  Nay,  more,  every  civilized  man  is  seeking  to  be- 
come independent,  that  is,  to  live  on  his  capital  without  spending  it, 
by  the  mere  power  which  capital  gives  him  to  command  other  peo- 
ple's labor  without  laboring  for  them  in  return,  or  giving  them  acentof 
his  past  earnings,  or,  in  \cry  truth,  paying  them  a  cent  for  their  labor. 
We  mean  to  say  that  every  civilized  man  is  engaged  in  the  Slave 
Trade,  that  it  is  the  only  trade,  for  all  trades  are  carried  on  to 
amass  capital,  and  capital  is  a  master  that  commands  labor  without 
paying  for  it.  He  who  succeeds  in  any  trade,  profession,  or  calling, 
acquires  capital,  and  becomes  thereby  a  master,  without  the  cares, 
responsibilities,  sympathies,  or  domestic  affections  of  ordinary,  so- 
called,  slave  owners. 

And  this,  too,  is  all  right  and  necessary,  for  the  lowest  laboring 
classes,  the  slaves  (in  very  truth)  of  civilized  society,  the  very  paup- 
ers in  such  society,  are  infinitely  better  conditioned  than  any  sav- 
ages, for  savages  are  half  their  time  either  starving  or  robbing  and 
murdering. 

Savages  have  no  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  enjoyments,  such 
as  have  the  lowest  classes  in  civilized  society  ;  none  of  the  comforts  or 
luxuries  of  life,  and  are  half  their  time  destitute  of  its  necessaries. 
Slavery  to  skill  and  capital,  is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
normal  state  of  (so  called)  free  civilized  society,  or,  rather,  four 
fifths  of  such  society.  Universal  liberty  and  equality  can  only  exist 
among  savages,  but  such  liberty  and  equality  suit  only  brutes  or 
men  whose  natures  are  irreclainiably  brutish. 


ART.  VIII.-THE  SOUTH,  ITS  SITUATION  AND  RESOURCES. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  any  public  writer  of  the  South  to  under- 
take a  real  ]>ortraiture  of  its  present  situation,  and  the  reason  is  very 
obvious.  For,  under  the  system  of  military  government,  with  a 
seemingly  free  and  untrammeled  press,  there  is  this  danger  contin- 
ually lurking  in  the  back-ground,  that  any  open  and  candid  expres- 
sion may  operate  more  evil  than  good ;  and,  that  whatever  counsel 
or  advice  may  be  given  under  such  circumstances,  this  also  may  be 
interpreted  in  quite  an  opposite  manner  to  its  intended  object  and 
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desire.  Many  of  our  most  able  writers  will,  therefore,  either  choose 
to  remain  silent,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  choice  of  the  majority, 
or  the  few  that  still  continue  their  public  lucubrations  will  confine 
themselves  to  such  subjects  as  will  trench  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  most  important  theme,  that  is,  the  real  position  of  the  country. 
Thus,  we  have  public  writers  exclusively  occupied  with  themes  of 
commercial  and  mercantile  transactions ;  others,  whose  attention 
seems  principally  absorbed  with  the  occupation  of  our  agricultural 
concerns,  whilst  still  even  a  few  adhere  to  the  pursuit  of  arts  and 
sciences,  seemingly  unconscious  that  none  of  these  latter  can  ever  be 
expected  to  thrive  in  a  community  shackled  and  menaced  on  all 
sides  in  their  public  as  well  as  domestic  affairs.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances what  can  the  patriotic  Southern  publicist  really  under 
take  to  disseminate  by  his  cogitrUionI  Not  that  he  is  not  perfectly 
willing  to  risk  whatever  personal  danger  there  might  be,  in  openly 
discussing  the  interests  of  his  section,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  his 
temerity,  in  lieu  of  benefiting  his  countrymen,  would  only  more 
surely  bring  on  worse  and  worse  consequences.  For  as  long  as  the 
mass  of  the  Southern  people  are  called  rebels,  notwithstanding  gene- 
ral amnesty  and  ostensible  reintegration  into  their  former  status  and 
rights,  it  will  n»t  do  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames;  and  by  silence  alone 
this  clamor  may  finally  be  appeased.  Again,  when  the  South  is  told 
that  general  confiscation  may  bo  its  ultimate  decree,  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  public  writers  of  the  South  shall  actually  reply  to  such 
menaces  1  What  then  remains  open  as  a  fair  field  of  discussion  or 
dissertation ;  indeed  we  know  of  none,  and  even  the  resource  of  cit- 
ing ancient  historical  analogies  may  prove  too  much  for  the  antago- 
nists of  Southern  interest.  Still  in  this  direction  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  proper  to  hold  up,  not  only  to  our  own  people,  but  even  to  the 
world,  what  has  been  the  natural  course  and  consequence  of  a  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  now  dealt  out  to  the  subjugated  South.  And 
with  this  view  we  shall  undertake  to  hazard  a  few  sketches  and  re- 
miniscences of  Louisiana's  colonial  history,  which  will  contribute  to 
shed  light  upon  our  present  position  in  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  being  under  an  analagous  system  with  the  one  which  our  people 
has  to  endure  and  patiently  to  support  at  the  present  moment. 

When  Don  Alexander  O'Reilly  had  introduced  his  military  reign 
of  terror  into  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana  in  1769,  by  the  exe- 
cution of  some  of  the  leaders  of  a  bloodless  resistance,  and  by  the 
exile  of  others  more  or  less  compromised  in  this  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  forming  a  separate  colonial  community,  the  most  indus- 
trious part  of  the  colonists,  belonging  either  to  commerce  or  the 
agricultural  branch  of  industry,  endeavored  to  lighten  their  painful 
position,  the  first  mostly  by  le.iving  and  abandoning  the  colony,  the 
latter,  tho  agricultural  inhabitants,  by  confining  themselves  upon 
their  habitations,  and  henceforth  cultivating  only  the  most  indispens- 
able life  necessaries.  Commerce  had  been  annihilated  by  the  repu- 
diation of  the  French  colonial  paper  money  issues ;  neither  would 
the  home  government  assume  its  redemption,  nor  would  the  Spanish 
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authorities  enter  into  any  arrangement  for  either  partial  or  gradual 

f payment  of  their  outstanding  debts.  More  than  seven  millions  of 
ivrcs  were  thus  sunk  into  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with 
them  the  last  glimmerings  of  hope  or  faith  in  any  royal  government 
promises.  As  we  stated  before,  many  of  the  French  commercial 
firms  emigrated  to  the  island  (»f  St.  Domingo,  and  those  that  re- 
mained, having  been  bankrupted  or  nearly  so,  could  fiom  that  time 
carry  on  but  a  pitiable  retail  trade  or  commerce.  As  for  the  farm- 
ers in  the  country,  and  more  particularly  those  on  the  river  shores 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  most  flourishing  settlements,  the  German 
coast,  the  Acadian  communities,  the  Lafourche,  Pointe  Coupee,  and 
other  long-established  planting  regions,  the  people  left  off*  en  masse 
the  raising  of  any  staple  crops,  and  being  apprehensive  .of  further 
violent  proceedings  and  harsh  treatment,  made  ready,  as  it  were,  at 
any  moment,  to  move  from  the  Spanish  dominions  towards  the  set- 
tlements of  the  British  colonists.  Although  little  harmonizing  with 
this  latter  nationality  at  the  time,  they  still  preferred  living  under  a 
foreign  domination  than  that  which  had  inau^urati'd  its  advent  in 
such  a  sanguinary  manner  as  that  of  the  Spanish  governor,  O'Reilly. 
For  this  purpose  the  planters  or  farmers  avoided  any  dealing  with 
the  government,  and  as  much  as  in  former  times  they  had  made 
every  effort  in  raising  food  and  staple  crops  for  the  colonial  authori- 
ties, as  little  would  they  now  undertake  in  this  line,  after  the  calami- 
tous experience  under  the  recent  repudiation  of  all  the  government 
obligations  contracted  in  the  transactions  with  these  same  produce 
raisers  and  planting  farmers  of  the  colony.  Their  live  stock  they 
could,  at  any  time,  secure  and  drive  towards  the  British  settlements, 
and  in  this  manner  awed  the  coercive  authority  of  an  unrelenting 
military  regime.  But  what  were  the  consequences  of  such  an  unna- 
tural state  of  things  between  the  governors  and  the  subjected  colo- 
nists? The  Spanish  garrison  itself  was  almost  upon  the  point  of 
starvation,  by  the  want  and  lack  of  provisions,  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  The  farmers  who  had  provided  the  markets  in  the  city 
with  all  the  vegetable  productions,  rice,  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  etc., 
had  stopt  entirely  their  river  navigation,  and  not  a  single  pirogue 
laden  with  their  products  for  awhile  would  be  seen  coming  down  the 
current.  It  was  only  upon  the  laying  down  of  the  Spanish  milled 
dollars  which  the  Spanish  authorities  received  from  Vera  Cruz,  as 
royal  remittances  for  the  garrison  and  employes,  that  the  German 
and  Swiss  firmers  could  be  induced  to  sell  any  of  their  surplus  pro- 
duce to  these  haughty  Spanish  cavaliers.  Nay,  wc  find  in  the  recital 
of  Louisiana's  hihtory  other  traits  of  the  lasting  impression  made 
upon  the  colonial  population  by  this  ungenerous  and  unmerited 
treatment,  where  all  the  wrongs  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  royal 
European  Government,  both  of  France  and  Spain,  towards  the  libe- 
ral-minded but  over-independent  colonists.  The  King  of  Spain, 
having  perceived  the  very  wrong  step  taken  by  Governor  O'Reilly, 
immediately  after  his  recall,  gave  orders  to  his  successor,  the  humane 
and  mild  Don  Louis  de  Unzago  y  Aroczago,  to  do  everything  in  his 
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power  to  restore  the  good-will  between  the  colonists  and  the  Spanish 
authorities.  For  this  purpose  he  authorized  this  Governor,  among 
other  measures,  to  institute  free  public  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  Creole  youth  of  the  country,  granting  them  every  possible  favor ; 
and,  although  under  the  French  regime,  the  inhabitants  had  often 
petitioned  their  own  government  for  the  institution  of  some  acad-  , 
emy  or  college  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  the  historian 
says  that  their  sentiments  were  so  much  averse  to  the  Spanish  reign 
or  nationality  that  not  one  single  Spanish  school  ever  prospered  in 
this  colony,  whilst  more  than  eight  private  French  institutes  were 
liberally  patronized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  alone,  in  which 
more  than  four  hundred  scholars  received  a  full  French  education. 
When  we  take,  therefore,  into  account  that  all  the  public  proceedings 
were  had  in  the  Castilian  language,  and  that. all  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances were  promulgated  in  that  idiom,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the 
inveterate  aversion  which  the  revolting  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  in 
the  beginning  had  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  whole  colonial  popu- 
lation. And  these  sentiments  of  aversion  were  only  obliterated  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  view  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  destiny  of 
the  colony  would  be  turned  in  favor  of  liberal  and  independent 
measures.  This  prospect,  ever  present  to  the  colonists,  was  event- 
ually realized,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  session,  Louisiana  became 
finally  incorporated  into  the  great  Federation  of  States  in  1803. 

BBS0URCB8   OF   THB   BOUTH.^ 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  general  prostration  of  the  South, 
the  truth  is,  that  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  resumption  of  active 
recuperation  in  this  section  of  our  country  will  be  found,  upon  close 
examination,  in  the  political  system  continuing  to  prevail  among  our 
masses.  As  long  as  the  delusive  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment by  so-called  popular  elections,  shall  be  kept  up  under  military 
administration,  there  will  be  little  hope  that  the  bulk  cf  our  working 
masses  shall  leave  off  the  idea  of  making  an  easier  existence  by  fol- 
lowing the  uncertain  chances  of  political  movements  than  by  any 
steady  but  profitable  handiwork  occupation.  The  chance  of  obtain- 
ing even  the  most  trifling  public  place  or  employment  has  become 
80  attractive  over  any  other  laborious  enterprise,  by  the  large  sala- 

*  Our  contributor  in  his  estiipate  of  Soathem  lesourcee  in  his  gloomy 
picture  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  industries,  and 
In  his  suggestion  of  the  remedy,  takes  extreme  views,  and  we  trust  does  not 
speak  for  a  majority  of  our  people.  The  situation,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is 
most  disheartening,  and  in  view  of  the  resiUts  of  the  late  election  f&rces  in 
Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Virginia,  our  difficulties  would  seem  to  be  over- 
whelming ;  but  if  powerless  ourselves,  there  are  indications  that  the  follies 
of  the  pwty  iL  power  wiQ  be  rebuked  by  such  an  expression  of  popular 
opinion  at  the  l^orth  as  will  enforce  a  hearing.  Already  the  true  friends  of 
tne  Union  have  spoken  in  many  of  our  great  commonwealths,  and  before 
this  number  reaches  our  readers,  the  great  Empire  State  will  have  added 
her  potent  voice  to  the  earnest  protest  of  the  people  against  the  agrarian 
schemes  and  destructive  propen^ties  of  our  Congressional  Jacobins. 

Editors  Review. 
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ries  and  perquisites  pertaining  to  offices,  that  we  see,  year  after 
year,  countless  numbers  of  able-bodied  men  leaving  their  useful  pro- 
fessions and  dabbling  in  politics  in  order  to  snatch  some  official 
berth  or  other,  by  which  they  may  make  up  for  lost  time  and  anx- 
ious expectation.  Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at  this  last  negro-suf- 
frage experiment,  and  at  the  numbor  of  newly-created  offices  for  the 
forwarding  of  this  novel  scheme  of  political  manipulation.  Are  not 
the  registrars,  the  clerks,  commissioners,  and  other  employes  under 
this  military -civil  conglomeration,  another  additional  army  of  public 
servants,  busily  engaged  in  consuming  the  resources  of  the  country  1 
What  more  can  be  said  about  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
South  when  we  see  this  grand  army  of  consuming  drones  constantly 
increasing  and  augmenting!  Does  it  require  any  farther  demon- 
stration, that  upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  thousand  of  office-hold- 
ers, there  is  at  once  created  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  thousands  more 
of  eager  expectants  for  the  same  chance  offices  to  be  distributed  to 
the  crowd  1  If,  therefore,  some  of  our  writers  compute  the  idle  and 
able-bodied  people  now  waiting  for  political  appointments  in  our 
city  at  some  ten  thousand,  it  is  our  impression  that  they  are  much 
below  the  mark,  and  that  twenty  thousand,  at  least,  would  be  much 
nearer  the  actual  fact.  Now,  let  us  consider,  that  if  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  elections  and  representative  shams  were  abolished,  and  all 
these  idle  people  forced  to  seek  some  honorable  occupation  in  our 
deserted  fields,  what  inexhaustible  resources  would  there  be  found  in. 
our  South  1  But,  in  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  desirable  conclusion, 
this  whole  military  surveillance  must  be  done  away  with ;  the  coun- 
try must  again  be  restored  to  its  own  care  and  superintendence,  and 
all  the  now  idle  and  useless  classes  be  made  to  work  for  their  own 
living  and  entertainment.  Will  that  be  done?  We  doubt  it;  and, 
therefore,  we  may  expect  that  the  military  class  will  maneuvre  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  their  services  for  a  long  time  to  come  not 
only  indispensable,  but  as  a  corps  we  may  expect  them  to  insist 
upon'  getting  the  larger  share  of  the  remaining  fat  of  the  land. 
There  is  no  denying  this  open  tendency  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
military  system  combined  with  the  plausible  scheme  of  representa- 
tive elections.  The  military  become  a  natural  element  in  this  delec- 
table scheme  of  Northern  combination,  and  in  return  will  exercise, 
of  course,  all  their  ability  in  keeping  alive  such  advantageous  party 
manSuvring.  Their  occupation  would  be  gone  were  the  country 
wholly  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  but  as  long  as  party  strife 
can  be  kept  up  to  the  red-hot  point,  their  presence  and  occasional 
interposition  become  necessarily  indispensable.  Therefore  it  is  an 
idle  endeavor  to  arouse  the  Southern  activity  to  the  creation  of  Air- 
ther  resources ;  let  the  country  rather  sink  back  into  utter  lethargy 
and  laziness,  and  the  quicker  the  better,  because  under  such  a  sjate 
of  things  the  drones  may,  perhaps,  be  shaken  off  from  the  body  pol- 
itic by  the  general  desolation.  Tnis,  then,  it  may  be,  will  be  the  pro- 
per course  of  recruiting  the  resources  of  the  South ;  and  when  we 
survey  more  particularly  our  position  in  Louisiana,  we  think  we 
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are  upon  the  high  road  to  attain  this  end.  Let  us  see.  There  are 
nearly  all  the  former  rich  sugar  estates  since  the  civil  war  of  1861 
in  a  condition  of  utter  dilapidation.  Some  have  been  sold  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  that  have  not  brought  the  actual  cash  value  of 
the  still  useful  bricks  that  may  be  gathered  and  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans, when  the  old  warehouses  and  cotton  presses  r^ain  renovation 
'  and  repairs;  here  these  materials  may  yet  be  usefully  employed, 
whilst  upon  the  waste  plantations,  now  overrun  with  rank  weeds  and 
grasses,  they  would  moulder  into  ruin  like  the  rest,  and  complete 
the  picture  of  former  divested  feudal  castles.  Then  again,  we  have 
the  dykes  and  levees,  broken  and  destroyed,  leaving,  here  and  there, 
gaps  and  openings  for  the  pouring  current  of  the  swollen  Mississippi, 
there  being  no  power  of  coercion  for  idle  country  folks  to  stop  these 
public  channels  of  calamitous  destruction  the  country  must  be  left 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  the  inhabitants  being  forewarned,  may 
leave  for  the  higher  parts  of  the  State,  there  still  remaining  many 
vacant  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  in  the  pine  wood  barrens,  and  the 
upper  swamp  region,  less  exposed  than  the  Delta.  All  hail,  then, 
when  twenty  thousand  idlers  in  the  city  are  rubbing  their  hands  in 
despair  over  the  yellow  fever  devastation,  when  men  which,  the  last 
remnants  of  the  former  industrious  husbandmen,  are  leaving  the  vi- 
cinity of  such  useless  communities,  intent  only  upon  creating  new 
public  offices  and  assessing  additional  city  taxes  upon  whatever 
small  tracts  show  the  least  sign  of  vital  existence  yet.  All  hail,  we 
say,  to  the  strong  emigrant  from  our  midst,  resolved  to  look  out  for 
more  secure  homes  than  the  ruined,God-forsaken,  abodes  in  the  Delta 
alluvions  now  afford. 

We  come  next  to  our  cotton  planters;  those  that  have  made 
no  money  engagements  with  their  hands  may  save  themselves  from 
utter  insolvency  ;  but  the  unlucky  agriculturists  who  counted  even 
upon  the  lowest  prices  of  this  staple,  apparently  fixed  according  to 
the  results  of  coming  crops,  may  now  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
have  counted  without  their  host.  Cotton  as  a  staple,  the  most  sought 
after  in  former  times,  may  still  become  an  actual  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket; such  seems  at  present  the  prospect,  under  the  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  ^lobe  of  successful  plantings  of  this  no  longer  a  pre- 
ferred production  upon  the  American  continent.  What  then  remains 
for  our  cotton  planters  to  do  1  Shall  they,  too.  leave  the  Missisjiippi 
farms,  and  take  exclusively  to  the  cattle  raising  business  1  Assuredly 
this  latter  branch  would  insure  them  an  independent  living,  and  un- 
harassed  by  dunning  creditors  and  assignees;  for  these  latter,  it  may 
be  concluded,  will  become  as  plenty  as  the  blackberries  in  the 
spring-time.  Let  us,  then,  contemplate  with  some  satisfaction  the 
humble  condition  of  our  rice-planters ;  humble  their  occupation  may 
be,  1>ut,  after  all,  in  their  often  submerged  farms  and  fields,  the 
most  tried,  still  the  most  independent  agriculturists  in  the  alluvial 
tract,  even  when  surrounded  by  dyke-breaks  and  crevasses  in  every 
direction.  These  latter,  then,  will  be  the  only  steady  remains  in  the 
Lower  Delta ;  all  else  may  be  considered  as  a  forlorn  hope^-sugar 
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planters,  cotton  farmers,  tobacco  raisers,  etc,  etc.  For,  under  such 
a  deceptive  regime  as  the  present  one — a  military  organization  with 
a  view  of  sustaining  the  worst  system  of  f  >rced  taxation  and  extor- 
tion of  the  industrious  classes — no  other  cultivation  than  the  mere 
life  necessaries  ought  to  be  undertaken,  and  even  these  rjestricted  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  working  part  of 
the  community.  Let  the  rest  look  out  for  their  victuals;  let  them 
try  to  make  an  honest  living.  This  saddling  of  one-half  of  the 
commonalty  that  does  not  produce,  but  consumes,  upon  the  other 
half  that  performs  all  the  useful  works,  but  to  which  neither  military 
classes  nor  public  officials  can  be  properly  counted,  we  consider  as 
the  very  destruction  of  modern  society.  Hence,  the  proper  resources 
of  the  South  will  be  found  in  such  agricultural  and  other  mechan- 
ical pursuits  as  will  constitute  the  Southern  people  an  isolated,  self- 
sustaining  community,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  fostering 
commerce,  navigation,  and  what  not.  The  proper  road,  when  de- 
struction threatens  with  social  dissolution,  even  v{  whole  communi- 
ties, is  the  cautious  way  of  the  snail,  of  drawing  in  its  horns  and 
isolating  itself  from  all  surrounding,  dangerous  contact.  This,  it  is 
acknowledged,  is  the  extreme  remedy  left;  to  the  South,  but  the  only 
one  under  such  a  calamitous  position  as  made  by  the  Northern 
section. 

Let  who  will  ponder  this  extreme  remedy  of  self-preservation, 
but  not  of  despair.  C.  D. 


ART.  IX.~PROPOSED  NEW  YORK  AND  MALTA  MEDITERANEAN 
STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION. 

We  have  had  several  interviews  with  Emanuel  Weiss,  Esq., 
one  of  the  projectors  of  the  proposed  line  of  first-class  steamers 
from  New  York  to  Malta,  and  intermediate  ports.  Mr.  Weiss  has 
entered  very  earnestly  upon  this  enterprise,  and  has  made  himself ' 
thoronghly  familiar  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Our  con- 
versations with  him  have  resulted  in  the  strongest  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  our  commerce  require  the  earliest  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  the  merchants  of  New  York  will  prove  recreant 
to  the  trust  imposed  upon  them,  as  the  acknowledged  guardians 
of  our  foreign  trade,  if  they  allow  so  promising  an  adventure  to 
fall  into  other  hands. 

Our  imports  from  the  Mediterranean  are  large,  and  can  be  in- 
definitely increased.  The  products  of  that  favored  region  are 
exactly  of  that  class  which  can  best  encounter  the  cost  of  steam- 
transportation  ;  they  are,  without  an  exception,  that  we  can  now 
think  of,  all  luxuries,  and  some  of  them  perishable  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  oranges  and  lemons  of  Sicily,  requiring  quick  passages.  Wines, 
olives,  grapes,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  oils,  sardines,  etc.,  are  essen- 
tially luxuries,  and  can  bear  a  slightly  increased  costjof  transpor- 
tation without  injuring  the  consumer. 
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Several  attempts  at  a  regular  steam  communication  with  the 
Mediterranean  have  miscarried  owing  to.  a  want  of  comprehensive- 
ness in  detail.  They  have  all  aimed  at  a  special  terminus,  and  the 
projectors  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  while  neither 
Gribraltar,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Trieste  nor  Constantinople  singly 
would  warrant  so  costly  an  enterprise,  yet  collectively  they  offer  a 
rare  field  of  promise  for  the  investment  of  capital.  To  embrace 
this  entire  line  of  trade  and  travel  the  English  port  of  Malta  of- 
fers the  most  eligible  terminus ;  it  is  the  coaling  and  central  sta- 
tion of  all  steamship  companies  frequenting  that  most  important 
of  all  inland  seas,  one  of  which,  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  employs 
fifty-three  ships,  in  the  service  of  twelve  different  lines. 

Our  own  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  is  restricted  to  a  little 
more  than  twenty  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  goes  out  in  ballast.  It  occurs  to  us  just  here  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  might  have  availed  itself  of  this  fact 
to  organize  coaling  stations  out  there,  where  our  men-of-war  could 
supply  themselves  with  our  superior  anthracite  instead  of,  as 
now,  with  English  coal. 

With  regard  to  the  sources  from  which  revenue  and  profit 
would  be  derived  for  the  proposed  company,  we  have  space  only 
for  a  concise  statement. 

The  company  would  assuredly  monopolize  the  entire  freightage 
now  carried  by  sail.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years 
that  whenever  or  wherever  steam  and  sail  come  into  competition, 
the  latter  must  go  under,  and  this  would  be  especially  and  speedily 
the  result  in  tms  case  from  the  character  of  the  goods  to  be 
carried. 

Next,  the  government  mail  contract.  The  4,300  miles  from 
New  York  to  Malta,  including  stoppages,  should  be  performed  in 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  days,  and  this  would  save  to  our  mails 
for«Aiexaudria  and  the  far  East,  an  average  detention  of  five  days, 
to  which  they  are  now  subjected  in  the  English  and  French 
bureaux.  This  alone  would  entitle  the  line  to  liberal  patronage 
from  the  government,  not  to  mention  the  postal  service  along  the 
vast  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  there  are  other  advantages, 
such  as  the  development  of  an  increased  commerce  and  the  influx 
of  a  superior  class  of  emigrants,  which  would  render  the  line  as 
deserving  o£  national  support  as  any  ever  subsidized.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Co.,  besides  the  $450,000  a  year  from  our  government,  ex- 

rts  to  realize  £250,000  per  annum  from  the  Chinese  government, 
the  transportation  of  Taepings  and  other  involuntary  emi- 
grants. Here  we  have  a  bonus  for  Coolies ;  why  not  also  for 
pure-blooded  Caucassians  ?  However,  although  the^  route  to  Hong 
E!ong  and  Hakodadi^  via  Malta  and  Suez,  is  rather  shorter  than 
via  Fanama  and  San  Francisco,  the  company  would  be  content  to 
restrict  itself  to  the  postal-service  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  including  British,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  India, 
Australia  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  would  ask  no  further 
subsidy. 
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Then  we  have  first-class  travel,  an  increasing  source  of  revenue 
and  profit  every  year.  So  wonderful  have  been  the  improvements 
in  the  speed  and  comfort  of  modem  travel,  that  the  desire  to  visit 
foreign  lands  is  encouraged  by  the  facilities  offered,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  twenty  thousand  pleasure-seekers  annually  leave  our 
shores  for  the  gay  capitals  of  Europe,  besides  the  vast  number 
whose  business  connections  call  them  repeatedly  to  every  part  of 
the  Continent  and  the  East.  Of  late  years,  too,  the  stereotpyed 
tour  of  London,  Paris,  the  Rhine,  the  beauties  of  Swiss  and 
Italian  scenery,  the  art  of  Florence,  the  massive  grandeur  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  have  ceased  to  satisfy  ; 
and  the  wonderful  associations  of  the  far  East,  with  all  its  wealth 
of  biblical,  historical,  and  legendary  lore,  have  attracted  hundreds 
of  curious  and  intelligent  travellers.  That  this  desire  to  visit 
scenes  and  places  connected  with  the  indelible  lessons  of  earliest 
childhood,  is  a  growing  one  in  the  American  mind,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  late  mad  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Holy  Land,  and, 
more  reasonably,  by  the  excur»ion  of  the  *' Quaker  City,"  not 
yet  terminated.  For  this  excursion  it  is  understood  each  pas- 
senger has  paid  $1,200,  showing  how  attractive  the  trip  must 
have  been  considered.  A  fare  of  $150,  in  gold,  to  Malta,  would 
place  the  trip  within  the  means  of  thousands  who  are  now  deterred 
from  attempting  it  on  account  of  the  outlay ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
low  price  of  provisions  and  wines  in  the  Mediterranean,  this  fare 
would  leave  a  large  margin  of  profit  to  the  company.  Experi- 
ments now  in  progress  warrant  the  belief  that  petroleum  will  soon 
be  successfully  applied  for  the  generation  of  steam,  without 
danger,  and  the  economy  of  space  thus  assured,  will  add  largely 
to  the  profits  of  the  company. 

Besides  first-class  travel — to  which  the  option  of  going  out  one 
way  and  returning  another,  escaping,  once  at  least,  the  vexations 
of  English  and  French  custom-houses,  would  be  a  boon — a  large 
immigration  can  certainly  be  relied  upon.  Southern  Europe  and 
Turkey  might  be  tapped  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering  South,  as 
Ireland  and  Germany  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  prosperous 
North  and  West.  In  Spain  the  Bourbon  yoke  is  borne  with  im- 
patience ;  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  but  few  will  recognize  in  their 
new  Savoyard  sovereign  a  national  leader,  and  from  the  industrious 
peasantry  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  from  the  Cretan  refugees, 
residing  now  among  the  penurious  Greeks,  large  numbers  might 
be  enlisted  for  the  ranks  of  our  all-absorbing  Democracy. 

To  the  South  the  immigration  from  these  latitudes  will  have 
especial  value,  as  it  will  naturally  seek  the  climate  to  which  it 
has  been  accustomed,  and  as  the  immigrant  can  at  once,  if  he 
prefers  it,  find  profitable  employment  in  the  culture  of  the  same 
products  to  which  he  has  been  habituated.  That  part  of  Florida 
stretching  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  will  pro- 
duce figs  in  greater  profusion  than,  and  of  superior  quality  to,  the 
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best  fruit  grown  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  "Locate  in 
either  of  these  sections  a  thriving  colony  of  southern  Europeans, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  thefentire  demand  for  this  delightful 
fruit  for  the  whole  country,  prepared  by  experts,  will  be  supplied 
from  home  sources,  at  prices  which  will  tend  rapidly  to  increase 
consumption.  The  culture  of  the  grape  and  of  the  orange  will 
give  employment  to  many  thousanas ;  the  former  flourishing  in 
rich  profusion  in  almost  every  part  of  the  South,  and  the  latter 
yielding  munificent  returns  in  the  States  above  mentioned,  and  on 
the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

We  have  thus  briefly,  and  we  fear  imperfectly,  presented  a  few 
of  the  arguments  presented  by  Mr.  Weiss  to  prove  that  rich  ele- 
ments of  success  are  in  store  for  the  projected  line  of  steamers, 
and  trust  we  will  have  succeeded  in  arousing  some  attention  to  a 
scheme  in  which  we  have  the  highest  confidence.  Mr.  Weiss  has 
all  the  necessary  data  to  substantiate  his  views,  and  will  cheer- 
fully communicate  with  parties  who  desire  further  information. 
He  can  be  addressed  through  this  office.  E.  Q.  B. 


ART.  X. -DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— COTTON  AND  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Our  notes  on  the  cotton  market  dose  on  the  first  of  November.  The  sit- 
uation is  full  of  gloom.  While  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  soil  and 
climate  favors  the  cultivation  of  the  staple,  the  most  encouraging  accounts 
come  to  us  of  increased  production,  of  improved  quality,  and  of  advancing 
enterprise  and  prosperitj,  our  own  prospects  continue  steadily,  to  decline, 
and  the  unwelcome  truth  is  forced  upon  us  that  our  prestige  as  a  great  and 
controlling  cotton-producing  power,  is  passing  away  from  us  forever.  While 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  surrounded  here  with  all  the  embarrassments 
of  restricted  means,  inefficient  labor,  and  adverse  legislation,  British  wealth 
and  British  enterprise  is  lavished  upon  her  distant  possessions,  and  even  in 
other  countries,  wherever  her  diplomacy  could  wield  its  subtle  influeuce. 
In  far  off  Abyssinia,  under  the  convenient  cover  of  obtaining  redress  for 
some  petty  grievances,  England  aims  to  plant  a  colony, — not  peaceably,  but 
under  the  protection  of  an  army  of  Asiatics.  That  she  will  succeed,  the  his- 
tory of  her  aggressive  policy  through  many  centuries  leaves  no  doubt,  and 
thus  she  wUl  acquire  not  only  a  magnificent  cotton  field,  two  thousand  miles 
nearer  than  her  East  India  possessions,  but  an  outlet  for  her  iron  and  her 
manufactures,  on  which  her  prosperity  as  a  great  empire  chiefly  rests. 

From  the  latest  reports  to  the  British  Cotton  Supply  Association,  from  all 
parts  of  India — from  the  Cape  Colony  and  from  Jamaica — we  learn  that  the 
prospects  are  most  encouraging,  and  that  the  capitalists  who  are  at  the  head 
of  the  cotton  growing-business  in  these  provinces,  feel  satisfied  that  hencefor- 
ward they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  American  competition.  Even  in  Mace- 
donia the  crop  has  attained  considerable  proportions,  and  this  year  is  ex- 
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pected  to  yield  28,000,000  pounds.  In  Egypt,  where  a  staple  superior  to  the 
American  is  grown,  the  Viceroy  is  stimulating  production  by  the  most  en- 
lightened liberality  to  producers,  and  by  devoting  his  private  estates  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  with  every  advantage  which  improved  machinery,  in- 
telligence and  wealth  can  furnish.  In  the  Ottoman  empire  the  matter  of 
cotton  culture  is  considered  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  Sultan  has  ap- 
pointed officers  of  the  best  talent  to  supervise  the  measures  he  has  inaugu- 
rated for  its  encouragement.  Uncultivated  lands,  belonging  to  the  State, 
have  been  granted  free  of  rental  for  cotton  plantations,  and  he  has  exempted 
these  lands  for  five  years  from  all  taxation.  He  admits  free  of  duty  all  im- 
plements and  machines  required  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  has  commuted 
tithes,  and  has  made  a  liberal  distribution  of  many  hundreds  of  tons  of 
American  cotton  seed  through  the  cotton  growing  districts.  The  seed  thus 
introduced  has  slightly  deteriorated,  and  may  require  renewal,  but  the  yield 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  exports  have  increased  from  41,300  cwt.  in  1862,  t* 
228,000  cwt.  in  1865. 

The  contrast  between  the  fiEunlities  which  are  afforded  by  these  governments 
to  their  subjects  in  increasing  the  cultivation  of  this  great  staple  of  com- 
merce, and  the  oppressions  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  the  vindictive  leg- 
islation of  our  "  Centralized  Direction,"  is  most  unhappy.  We  have  coun- 
seled patience,  fortitude,  industry  and  energy,  and  have  seen  these  virtues 
£Bdthfully  exercised  under  the  most  dejecting  circumstances,  and  yet,  with  a 
promise  of  partial  success  in  the  end ;  but  now,  with  four  States  Africanized, 
and  six  more  easy  victims  to  the  same  process,  what  hope  remains  even  to 
the  most  sanguine  ?  None ;  save  and  except  so  startling  a  revelation  of 
popular  reprobation,  that  the  party  in  power  dare  not  neglect  its  admoni- 
tions, and  must  do  and  undo  as  the  people's  voice  directs. 

The  economic  aspect  of  this  question  is  ably  presented  in  the  article  we 
subjoin,  from  a  late  issue  of  the  New  York  Skipping  List,  but  the  subject 
cannot  be  considered  without  reference  to  its  political  connections.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  suggest  relief  and  recovery  through  a  combination  of  northern 
capital  with  southern  skill,  but  while  the  skill  is  abundant,  and  is  eager  for 
employment,  it  Is  idle  to  ask  capital  to  venture  imtil  order  Is  restored,  and 
the  South  relieved  from  those  interferences  with  her  labor  on  the  part  of  mil- 
itary satraps  and  Bureau  officials,  which  would  render  the  wisest  association 
and  expenditure  of  knowledge  and  means  totally  unavailing.  This  is  the 
root  of  the  difficulty.  Capital,  though  suspicious,  is  shrewd  and  restless, 
and  let  political  quiet  be  once  assured,  the  fertile  lands  of  the  South  will 
soon  attract  that  degree  of  attention  which  their  value  so  well  deserves. 

The  extraordinary  depression  of  Cotton  attracts  attention,  and  suggests 
the  urgent  necessity  of  adopting  some  means  whereby  our  Southern  plant- 
ing interest  mar  be  placed  upon  a  footing  that  will  enable  it  to  successfully 
compete  with  Hindoo  and  other  cheap  labor  in  the  new  sources  of  supply. 
The  present  gold  price  of  cotton  is  nearly  as  low  as  before  the  rebellion, 
while  the  cost  of  production,  including  labor,  live  stock,  implements,  the 
special  tax  of  2|  cents,  etc.,  is  materiallv  higher,  and  unless  speedy  action 
snail  be  taken  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  culture,  it  is  feared  that 
the  planting  interest  of  the  South  must  inevitably  be  crushed  out.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  great  economic  question  of  the  day,  and  its  solution  must  be 
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promptly  reached,  or  our  supply  of  this  article  of  prime  necessity  may,  ere 
long,  be  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  to  say  nothing  of 
esport. 

The  capital  of  the  North,  its  banks  and  manufactories,  and  indeed  all  the 
material  interests  of  the  country,  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question.  The 
South  once  considered  cotton  as  "  King,"  but  while  the  war  demonstrated 
this  to  be  a  fallacy,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  power — greater,  probably, 
than  any  other  commodity  in  the  country.  If  it  does  not  control  the  diplo- 
macy of  naiions  in  time  of  war,  it  certainly,  to  a  great  extent,  regulates  com- 
merce in  time  of  peace.  This  power,  then,  we  must  not  permit  to  slip  from 
our  grasp.  We  must  build  it  up  to  its  former  status,  and  it  should  be  done 
without  imnecessaiT  delay.  The  problem  is,  can  this  be  done,  unaided,  by 
the  South  alone  ?  We  think  not.  The  South  is  bankrupt — without  money 
or  the  requisite  credit,  and,  therefore,  is  powerless  to  move  forward  with 
necessary  alacrity.  Northern  men  with  Northern  capital,  it  is  dear,  must 
come  to  the  rescue  by  combination  and  associated  companies,  incorporated 
under  the  &cile  laws  of  New  York,  and  this  end,  it  is  believed,  can  be  read- 
ily accomplished. 

Let  stock  companies  be  formed,  combining  northern  capital  and  southern 
skill  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon 
the  South.  Stock  companies,  thus  organized,  will  have  a  solid  basis,  the 
best  lands  of  the  country  constituting  their  capital,  and  they  will  not  only  be 
dividend  paying  stocks,  but  will  have  assured  and  stable  value,  not  liable 
to  the  fluctuations  of  fancy  stocks  which  have  a  merely  speculative  value. 

We  are  informed  that  a  movement  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
made  with  two  large  and  valuable  plantations  in  North  Alabama,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stock  having  been  subscribed,  and  the  company  being  now 
in  process  of  incorporation  under  the  name  of  the  "  HuntsviUe,  Alabama, 
Plantation  Ck>mpany."  This  movement  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  practical  reconstruction,  which  the  South  and  the  North  will  appreciate 
more  than  all  the  logic  of  debate. 

At  the  present  low  price  of  the  staple  the  tax  of  2\  cents  per  lb.  is  felt  to 
be  most  oppressive.  When  cotton  was  selling  at  85  to  40  cents  i>er  lb.,  it 
was  comparatively  harmless  ;  but  now,  with  the  price  greatly  depreciated, 
the  question  of  tax  becomes  of  vast  importance.  From  the  agitation  by  the 
various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  trade  North  and  South,  in  £a- 
vor  of  abrogating  the  excise,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Congress,  at 
the  ensuing  session,  will  recognise  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  it.  The 
tax  was  originally  imposed  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  burthens  of  the 
North  ;  but  instead  of  accomplishing  this  purpose,  it  has  really  injured  all 
sections.  The  present  price  of  cotton,  it  is  said,  nets  planters  only  about  13 
to  14  cents,  which  hardly  meets  the  present  cost  of  production.  If  we  con- 
tinue the  tax,  nothing  is  more  certain,  in  our  opinion,  than  that  India,  Egypt 
and  Brazil  will  regulate  the  price,  as,  in  fact,  they  are  now  doing.  We  do 
not  think  our  necessities  warrant  any  such  departure  from  a  sound  princi- 
ple of  political  economy  as  that  of  taxing  a  raw  material,  one  of  our  chief 
agricultural  products,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  dangerous  stimulus  to 
the  production  of  other  countries.  The  cotton  of  Egypt  and  Brudl  is  better 
than  our  uplands,  and,  therefore,  takes  precedence  in  the  European  markets. 
The  largest  supply  of  foreign  cotton  is  the  East  India,  or  Surat.  This  for- 
merly sold  at  about  two-thirds  the  price  of  American,  but  the  improvements 
in  English  machinery  for  the  manufeu^ture  of  the  short-stapled  article  have 
caused  Surats  to  average  more  than  three-fourths  the  value  of  American 
upland. 

The  extent  to  which  our  cotton  trade  has  been  cut  up  by  the  war,  is  seen 
by  statistics  which  have  been  compiled,  showing  that,  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  the  imports  of  American  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  amounted 
to  7,127,500,000  lbs.,  and  of  the  cotton  of  other  countries  to  2,161,000,000  lbs. ; 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  imports  consisting  of  American  being  77  per 
cent.,  and  of  all  other  countries  23  per  cent.    In  1865,  the  proportion  a' 
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American  was  14  percent.,  and  of  other  countries,  86  per  cent. ;  bat,  owing 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war  durinff  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  thAt 
period  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  In  1866,  when  planting  in  the 
South  had  been  resumed,  the  receipts  from  the  United  States  were  38  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  from  other  countries  62  per  cent.  Taking  the  receipts 
at  Liverpool,  for  the  two  last  cotton  years,  (ending  August  81,  1866  and 
1867),  we  find*the  proportion  in  bales  has  been  37  per  cent,  of  American,  and 
63  per  cent,  of  other  countries.  These  £Eu;ts  and  figures  indicate  the  advan- 
tage gained  over  us  by  the  new  cotton  fields,  and  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  recover  the  ground  we  have  lost,  would  seem  to  be  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  by  removing  the  burthens  of  taxation,  and  thus  invite 
fresh  capital  into  the  business,  in  the  manner  we  have  briefly  pointed  out. 

The  Shipping  List,  it  will  be  seen,  dreads— if  prompt  measures  are  not 
soon  adopted — ^the  possibility  of  our  supplies,  ere  long,  falling  short  even  of 
the  home  demand.  This  is  no  idle  apprehension.  Our  Southern  exchanges 
are  freighted  with  communications  from  experienced  planters  urging  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  exclusive  cotton  culture,  and  showing  the 
advantages  of  farming  a  variety  of  products,  raising  stock  and  making  the 
plantation  in  all  respects  self-supporting,  with  only  enough  cotton  for  home 
usee,  and  to  exchange  for  articles  which  cannot  be  grown  or  manufactured 
on  the  place.  A  general  acquiescence  in  these  views,  would,  we  doubt  not, 
bring  about  the  happiest  results  to  our  agriculturists,  though,  perhaps,  the 
total  impoverishment  of  the  New  EIngland  cotton  lords  might  follow. 
Under  our  agricultur^  heading,  we  reprint  some  of  the  communications  and 
suggestions  we  have  referred  to. 

The  following  table  from  the  New  York  Financial  Chronicle,  exhibits  at  a 
glance  the  movement  in  cotton  at  all  the  ports,  from  Sept.  1st  to  the  latest 
dates: 

Rbcbipts  akd  Exports  of  Cotton  (balks)  since  Sept.  1,  Ain>  Stocks 
AT  Datbs  Mentioned. 

Exported  since  Sept.  1  to 
*  T>/^T>Ta  Beceived  shipm'ts  q+^v 

^^^^'  since       Great  T^.,„^Other  ^^  .  ,    to  Nor-   ^^^^• 

Septem'rl  Britain  '^'^^for'gn  ^^^themPorts 


New  Orieans,  Oct.  26  27,803  4,200 

MobUe,  Oct.  25 31,170  4,936 

Charleston,  Oct.  35. .  23.838       

Savannah,  Oct.  35  . . .  45,443  605 

Texas,  Oct.  18 970  473 

New  York,  Nov.  1*. .  4,594  19,791        833  3,433 

Florida,  Oct.  35 181 

N.  Carolina,  Nov.  1 . .  1,966 

Virginia,  Nov.  1 5,333 


4,883  13,808  83,183 

4,926  7,477  14,673 

....  16,395  7,753 

605  30,381  15,303 

473  1,313  3,188 

34,055  ....  39,877 


1,966 
5,383 


5 


Other  ports,  Nov.  1*.       1,598       113      113       1,598    18,000 

Total  this  year  ....  141.394    39,994     1,5143,54435,053    77,071115,978 


Same  time  last  year. .  160,983    53,447  10,585  3,033  66,065  104,730  394,097 

*  In  this  table  we  deduct  from  the  receipts  at  each  iwrt  for  the  week  all 
received  at  such  port  from  other  Southern  ports.  For  instance,  each  week 
there  is  a  certain  amount  shipped  frx>m  Florida  to  Savannah,  which,  in  esti- 
mating the  total  receipts,  must  be  deducted,  as  the  same  shipment  appears  in 
the  Florida  return.  We  are  thus  particular  in  the  statement  of  this  fSeust,  as 
some  of  our  residers  fail  to  understand  it. 
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The  course  of  the  market,  since  our  last  report,  has  involved  but  few  chanppes. 
The  firactional  improvement  in  prices  experienced  towards  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, has  not  been  sustained,  and  the  market  closed  dull  in  New  York  on 
the  1st  November,  at  the  following  quotations : 

N.  Orleans  & 
Upland.  Florida.    Mobile,    a'exas. 

Ordinary Per  lb.    15  15  16  16 

GoodOidinary "        17  17  18  18 

LowMiddHng **        18  18  19  19 

Middling "        19  19  20  20 

Good  Middling "        20  21  22  28 

Mr.  Alexander  Delmar,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington, 
furnishes  returns  from  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  divisions  in  the  South, 
showing  that  5,087,025  acres  have  been  planted  in  cotton,  from  which  the  es- 
iimated  yield  is  1,565,367  bales  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each.  Sev- 
eral divisions  remain  to  be  heard  from,  but  the  Bureau  estimates  that  the  re- 
turns will  not  materially  affect  the  above  estimate.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  figures  fall  short  of  the  enormous  amount  of  700,000  bales  of  the  popu- 
lar estimate — ^a  difference  which  further  development  only  can  reconcile. 

2.— THE  TOBACCO  XJIADE. 

The  New  York  World  presents  the  following  summary  of  the  important 
changes  in  this  branch  of  industry  and  commerce,  brought  about  by  the  late 
war: 

The  changes  which  the  late  war  has  effected  in  the  course  of  trade  in  lead- 
ing staples,  are  scarcely  less  marked  than  the  social  and  political  revolution 
that  has  occurred.  The  commercial  and  financial  results  seem,  indeed,  to 
be  more  strongly  established  than  any  ^ther.  The  Southern  cities,  which 
formerly  controlled,  undisputed,  the  marketing  of  the  great  Southern  prod- 
ucts—cotton and  tobacco — seem  at  present  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  the  ne- 
cessary monetary  and  shipping  facilities  required  to  resume  their  old  posi- 
tion. Ney  York,  since  tne  war,  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  cot- 
ton than  either  New  Orleans  or  Liverpool ;  and  the  coming  year  promises  to 
show  a  still  greater  preponderance  in  our  influence  over  that  staple. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  country  there  has  been  even 
jrreater  development  of  the  business  of  New  York  than  in  cotton.  Before 
the  war,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  quantities  of  tobacco  raised  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  found  a  market  at  New  Orleans.  But  in  April,  1861,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  was  closed  by  the  belligerents,  and  remained  practicaJly  closed 
till  April.  1865.  The  receipts  of  tobacco  at  New  Orieans,  in  1858,  wore  87.144 
hhds. :  while  for  the  year  j  ust  ended  there  are  only  about  16,000  hhds. 
The  inspections  of  tobacco  in  New  York,  in  1860,  were  only  24,000  hhds. ; 
1883.  only  13.00.)  hhds. ;  increasing  in  1864  to  112,000  hhds.  The  quantity 
inspected  at  this  market  since  1834  has  varied  from  40,000  to  100,000  hhds. 
During  the  current  year  the  hold  of  Now  York  upon  the  tobacco  trade  has 
seemed  to  be  stronger  than  at  any  previous  time.  This  has  been  mainly  due 
to  tho  fact  that  here  alone  have  sufficient  money  facilities  been  aff.)rded  for 
the  speculative  movement  that  has  been  going  on ;  here  alone,  also,  has  there 
been  a  supply  of  shipping  requisite  to  the  distribution  of  the  crop  to  the  dif- 
ferent markets  of  Europe. 

The  growth  of  our  trade  in  seed  leaf  has  been  even  greater  than  in  Ken- 
tucky tobacco.  In  1850  there  wore  no  more  than  6,000  cases  of  seed  leaf  re- 
ceived at  New  York.  This  had  increased  in  1866  to  66,000  cases— and  will 
probably  amount  to  80,000  cases  for  the  current  year.    The  manufiicture  of 
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tobacco  at  this  citj  and  its  vicimtj,  was  very  actively  carried  on  during  the 
war ;  but  with  the  retom  of  peace  much  of  this  part  of  the  business  has  re- 
turned to  Virginia,  where  the  average  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
more  favorable  to  the  work. 

Baltimore  has  shared  somewhat  in  the  northward  turn  to  the  tobacco  trade, 
but  her  business  has  somewhat  fallen  off  in  favor  of  New  York  since  the  first 
vears  of  the  war.  The  exports  of  tobacco  from  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
have  been  as  follows : 

From         From 
N.  York.       Bait. 

1861 48  648        77,782 

1882 60,442        47,788 

1863 60,748       40,700 

1864 83,567        42,860 

1865    68,133        87,662 

1866 56,495        44,874 

The  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  since  Nov.  1, 1866,  have 
been  as  follows : 

lbs. 
From  Hhds.        Cases.         Bales.  Manfd. 

New  York 81,242        46,861        26,279        8,113,249 

Baltimore 67,091  132  286,668 

Boston 1,546         4,401         8,406  4,516 

Portland 84  14  

NewOrleans 9,769  263  

Philadelphia 26  81  47  126,618 

San  Francisco 488  65  

Virginia 926  29  -* —  

Total  since  Nov.  1 160,684       61,406       29,060        8,530,950 

The  direction  of  this  large  movement  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Manfd. 

To  Hhds.  Cases.  Bales.  Ibp. 

Great  Britain 23,562  2,722  282  1,368,865 

Germany 60,171  88,019  16,695  298,450 

Belgium 6,300  891  18  59,977 

Holland 26,275  279          17,276 

Italy 19,026  21          49,876 

France 18,841  26  99  18,216 

Spain,  Gibraltar.  &c 11,170  1,635  20  663,028 

Mediterranean 1,096  61          72,605 

Africa,&c 1,858  871  1,218  178,940 

.  China,  India,  &c 2,847  97  8.142 

Australia,  &c 100  851  20  8,995,487 

British  North  American  Provinces,  702  287  194  812,061 

South  America 229  1,810  8,164  694,404 

Westlndies 918  1,403  7,082  767,089 

AU  others 391  682  231  15,484 

Total  since  Nov.  1 160,600       61,406       29,060        8,580,961 

Of  the  crop  prospects  this  year,  the  Tobacco  Leaf  says : 

The  frost  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  only  affected  the  tobacco  in  bottom 
lands,  but  planters  were  frightened  into  a  general  cutting,  and  the  Western 
crop  may  accordingly  be  called  housed — much  of  it  in  an  unripe  con- 
dition. The  frost  in  Virginia  has  lessened  the  crop  perhaps  5,000  hogs- 
heads, the  estimates  now  being  reduced  to  50,000  hogsheads,  or  onij 
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6,000  more  than  the  last.  Altogether,  the  estimate  of  this  year's  crops 
varies  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  of  last  year.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Agricultore  at  Washington,  calculates,  after  careful  Investigation, 
Kentucky  at  24  per  cent,  less,  and  Missouri  and  other  Missouri  varieties 
North  of  the  Ohio,  at  10  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  last  year.  The  Com- 
missioner, however,  does  not  profBss  to  give  perfectly  reliahle  data,  as,  with 
all  his  facilities,  his  estimates  are  more  or  less  conjectural.  As  showing  the 
opinio :i  of  dealers  and  others  on  this  point,  we  quote  from  the  last  monthly 
circular  of  Charles  B.  Fallenstein  &  Son,  of  this  city.  It  says :  "  Late  Mis- 
souri files  express  a  hope  of  from  one  third  to  one-half  of  last  year's  crop  of  fine 
quality.  Kentucky  accounts  are  unpromising.  From  Ohio  the  accounts  are 
most  unfavorable,  and  the  production  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  10,000 
hhds.,  against  25,000  last  year.  Tennessee  promises  no  more  than  half  of 
last  yea?s  crop,  and  only  one-third  of  this,  the  early  planting,  of  really  good 
substance,  but  of  indifferent  length.  Maryland,  Lf  not  prevented  by  frost, 
will  yield  a  two-thirds  crop.  In  Indiana  not  more  than  half  a  crop  is  ex- 
pected." To  sum  up  the  entire  crop  situation,  the  circular  says ;  "  We 
cannot,  with  safety,  calculate  on  more  than  half  a  crop  throughout  the 
West,  and  of  this  no  more  than  one-third  of  really  desirable  qxudity,  and 
this  the  early  planting." 

3.— THE  GrXiN  crops  AND  FOOD  PRICES. 

The  Wheat  crop  in  England  having  turtied  out  not  only  deficient  in 
quantity,  but  of  inferior  quality,  an  active  export  demand  may  be  expected 
for  our  leading  food  staples,  if  prices  can  be  made  satisfactory ;  but  this  de- 
sirable condition  is  likely  to  be  defeated  by  the  speculative  cliques  and  com- 
binations in  the  Eastern  Ports,  who  are  only  awaiting  the  closing  of  the  ca- 
nals to  commence  their  manipulations.  Wielding  immense  resources,  there 
is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  control  of  the  market  as  our  rea- 
ders would  suppose.  The  probable  receipts  can  be  estimated  with  the  great- 
est exactitude,  as  these  must  be  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  the  railroads, 
and  the  object  of  the  speculator  is,  by  infiating  prices,  gradually  to  get  the 
market  largely  oversold  on  time  contracts,  and  then,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
Exchange,  produce  a  "  comer.?  The  course  of  prices  rarely  depends  on  the 
actual  amount  of  food  in  the  country,  be  that  amount  ever  so  much  in  excess 
of  probable  wants ;  but  is  really  governed  by.  the  clique  movements  of  a  few 
strong  oi)erator8,  who  take  large  risks  in  view  of  the  enormous  profits  result- 
ing from  a  successful  "  twist."  On  this  subject,  the  New  York  Shipping 
IA9t  remarks  :• 

The  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  concerning  this  leading  cause  of  the  unnaturally  high  prices  of 
Flour  and  Grain  during  the  past  year,  has  been  supplied  by  the  commercial 
reports  of  Chicago,  the  great  centre  of  the  Grain  trade  on  this  Continent. 
They  clearly  prove  that  speculative  efforts  have  been  made  to  sustain  prices 
above  their  natural  level.  The  process  of  buying  and  selling,  without  a 
bushel  of  Grain  changing  hands,  or  ever  being  owned  by  the  parties  to  some 
of  the  transactions  recoraed,  is  said  to  be  of  common  occurrence  in  that  city. 
This  system  of  doing  business  is  pronounced  gambling,  and  such  contracts 
are  by  a  law  of  .Illinois  declared  null  and  void.  Several  Chicago  operators 
have  lately  been  arrested  under  the  provisions  of  that  law,  but  we  have  no 
idea  that  any  good  will  come  of  it.  In  fetct,  just  such  practices  are  more  or 
less  indulged  in  this  city,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  most  of  the  Chicago 
"  combinations  "  and  "  comers  "  are  largely  supported  or  backed  up  by  New 
York  operators.    Legislative  action,  either  State  or  National,  would  most 
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likely  be  powerless  so  restrain  this  mode  of  operations,  jnst  as  Congrress, 
during  the  late  war,  was  powerless  to  suppress  speculation  in  gold,  and  how- 
ever obnoxious  it  may  be  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  will  doubtless 
be  continued  so  long  as  we  have  a  daily  and  hourly  fluctuating  currency. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  demand  from  Europe,  the  same  able  paper 
says: 

The  Wheat  crop  of  England  turns  out  to  be  much  shorter  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  and,  with  their  usual  forecast,  the  authorities  have  taken  meas- 
ures to  make  good  the  deficiency  from  Foreign  sources.  A  late  London 
paper  states  that  orders  had  already  been  been  transmitted  to  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, France  and  the  United  States,  to  purchase  eight  million  bushels  of 
Wheat,  and  concludes  that  Wheat  in  England  must  be  a  dear  commodity 
during  the  coming  winter.  France,  owing  to  the  limited  quantity  of  wheat 
produced  this  season  compared  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  wUl  not  be  in 
a  position  to  forward  additional  supplies  of  Grain,  unless  in  the  way  of  re- 
exports  obtained  from  other  sources— for  her  own  crop  is  so  short  as  to  ne- 
cessitate her  to  compete  with  England  in  foreign  markets.  Hence,  the  two 
great  sources  of  supply  will  be  Russia  and  the  United  States,  with  moderate 
supples  possibly  from  Chile  and  Australiar— the  last  mentioned  country  hav- 
ing been  favored  with  an  excellent  crop,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fitct 
that  Wheat  was  selling  at  last  accounts  as  low  as  49.  fid.  per  bushel. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  late  purchases  of 
Wheat  in  our  market  were  made  through  English  operators  for  French  ac- 
count, but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  trutn  there  may  be  in  this. 
The  fact  that  the  late  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article  in  England  is  partly  as- 
cribed to  French  puchasers  there,  however,  would  seem  to  give  color  to 
the  rumor.  The  average  annual  production  of  Wheat  in  France  is  not  hr 
from  85,000,000  qrs.,  agahist  some  15,000,000  qrs.  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  these 
figures,  it  would  seem,  are  considerably  reduced  this  year  by  deficient  crops, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  exhaustion  of  old  stocks.  We  have  met  with 
no  authentic  data  as  to  the  actual  deficiency  in  the  Wheat  supplies  of 
England  and  France,  but  that  it  is  large  may  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that 
^ces  in  England  have  lately  risen  to  the  lughest  point  touched  rince  the 
Crimean  war. 

That  the  food  deficiencies  of  England  and  France  must  inure  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  this  country,  is  already  apparent  in  the  large  quantities  of 
Flour  and  Wheat  now  going  forward  to  Great  Britain,  thus  contributing  ma^ 
terially  to  the  reduction  of  the  trade  balance  against  us.  and  afibrding  profit- 
able employment  for  our  shipping.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Great  Britain  imported  21,081,647  cwts.  of  Wheat,  against  16,629,299 
cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1866,  and  11,665,478  cwts.  in  1865  ;  and 
of  Flour,  2,267,532  cwts.,  against  8,687,648  cwts  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1866,  and  2,126,704  cwts.  in  1865.  Russia  and  Prussia  take  the  lead  in 
Wheat,  and  France  in  Flour.  The  supplies  of  Wheat  drawn  from  France 
were  only  581,976  cwts ,  against  8,805,024  cwts.  same  time  last  year.  Thft 
supplies  from  the  United  States  have  largely  increased,  being  in  the  first 
eight  months  1,788,945  cwts.  Wheat,  Against  only  846,750  cwts.  same  last 
year ;  and  208,704  cwts.  Flour  against  193,051  cwts.  the  corresponding  months 
in  1866.    But  the  succeeding  four  months  will  show  a  far  greater  gain. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  necessity  of  making  such  heavy  pur- 
chases of  food  in  foreign  markets,  as  France  and  England  will  be  compiled 
to  make  this  season,  would  be  apt  to  create  serious  disturbance  in  the  money 
markets  of  t*hose  countries.  But  with  the  present  enormous  reserves  of  the 
banks  of  those  countries,  no  serious  derangement  of  the  finances  is  at  all 
probable.  In  all  probability,  both  England  and  France  will  be  compelled 
to  ship  some  of  their  gold  to  the  continent,  but  the  trade  relations  between 
those  countries  and  the  United  States  is  such  that  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
foreign  gold  will  find  its  way  to  our  shores  in  payment  of  Grain. 
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4.— THE  BRITISH  OIL  FISHERIES.  ^ 

For  the  annexed  summary  of  the  present  condition  of  the  British  oil  fish- 
eries, we  are  indebted  to  the  Pall  MaU  Gaulte,  a  journal  always  well  filled 
with  useful  information : 

Sixty  years  since  there  was  a  fleet  of  sixty  whalers  sailing  from  the  Hum 
ber,  but  that  number  has  dwindled  down  to  a  few  ships,  and  the  total  num. 
ber  of  whaling  vessels  in  the  United  Elingdom  has  become  reduced  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  considerably  less  than  a  third  of  that  number.  As 
whale  oil  must  be  had,  and  as  it  is  said  there  is  a  demand  for  more  than  can 
be  obtained,  it  will  naturally  be  asked  how  the  trade  has  fallen  off.  Some 
say  the  whales  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  were  half  a  century  ago ;  that  is 
one  answer ;  and  there  are  also  those  who  aflSrm  that  the  trade  has  £Edlen 
off  owing  to  a  series  of  bad  years  having  discouraged  enterprise.  We  have 
beside  us  notes  of  various  misfortunes  that  befell  the  whaling  fleet.  The  bad 
years  seem  to  have  begun  in  1885,  when  five  of  the  Hull  vessels  were  lost, 
and  the  ships  sailing  from  the  port  of  London  obtained  no  fish.  Next  year 
there  was  no  improvement  in  tue  fishery :  eight  of  the  Hull  boats  returned 
empty,  seven  of  the  Peterhead  ships  came  home  clean,  and  the  ships  of 
other  ports  were  equally  unfortunate.  Kirkcaldy  had  four  out  of  five  ships 
clean,  while  the  Montrose  ships  came  home  as  empty  as  they  left.  The  four  fol- 
lowing years  (with  the  exception  of  a  slight  improvement  in  1833),  were  almost 
equally  bad.  These  years  gave  such  a  blow  to  the  trade  that  some  of  the 
ports,  such  as  Liverpool,  Grimsby  and  London,  gave  up  the  venture  alto- 
gether ;  while  Hull,  instead  of  having  sixty  ships,  was  m  1840  represented 
by  two ;  Dundee  by  three  instead  of  nine,  Newcastle  sent  out  one  instead  of 
five,  and  so  on.  Since  these  dates  there  has  been,  on  the  average,  only  one 
really  good  year  in  every  three,  and  that  would  soem  not  to  pay  suflBciently 
well  to  bring  back  the  pay  to  its  old  point  of  prosperity.  The  gains  of  the 
whale  fishery  are  very  large  when  the  ships  are  successful,  but  a  few  bad 
years  soon  run  away  with  the  profit. 

Wc  observed  lately  that  one  or  two  of  the  Scottish  provincial  journals 
were  trying  to  magnify  the  whaling  trade,  as  if  ii  were  still  an  enterprise  of 
as  much  importance  as  it  used  to  be  half  a  century  ago.  Now,  without  in- 
terfering in  the  question  as  to  whether  Peterhead  or  Dundee  be  at  present 
the  metropolis  of  the  oil  trade,  we  think  we  can  show  from  the  statistics  of 
the  Peterhead  fishery  that  the  trade  is  really  nothing  compared  with  what 
it  was  once  in  Scotland.  The  trade  began  in  that  town  in  the  vear  1788, 
from  which  time  till  1802,  it  was  represented  by  one  vessel,  which  for  some 
years  was  very  unfortunate.  Another  ship  appears  to  have  tried  the  adven- 
ture in  1802,  and,  missing  1803,  to  have  sufficed  for  the  trade  till  1810,  after 
which  year  the  vessels  increased  in  number  till  1821,  when  the  fleet  num- 
bered sixteen  ships,  and  the  adventure  extended  to  Davis  Straits.  Over  a 
considerable  number  of  years  the  Peterhead  whaling  squadron  averaged 
about  a  dozen  vessels,  but  in  the  year  1857  no  less  than  thirty-one  ships  left 
the  port  to  engage  in  the  whale  and  seal  fishery,  for  the  fishery  had  by  that 
time  become  an  important  part  of  the  oil  fisheries.  The  Peterhead  fieet  con- 
sists at  present  of  twelve  vessels.  As  to  the  question  whether  the  whales  are 
still  as  numerous  as  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  we  can  only  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  numbers  which  are  reported  by  whaling  Cap- 
tains as  having  been  seen,  the  take,  so  fieur  as  Peterhead  is  concerned,  was  in 
1862  only  ten  fish  to  seventeen  ships,  a  sad  contrast  to  the  vear  1823,  when 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  whades  fell  to  the  share  of  the  fifteen  of  the 
Peterhead  ships  alone. 

Culling  still  further  from  the  Peterhead  statistics,  we  find  that  in  1814 
seven  vessels  averaged  198^  tons  of  oil,  while  the  seventeen  vessels  engaged 
in  the  fishery  of  1864  had  only  33  tons  each.  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
number  of  whales  caught  has  fluctuated  very  considerably.  In  1863  seven- 
teen vessels  took  18;  m  1866  twenty -eight  ships  caught  72;  and  in  ^ 
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the  seyenteen  Peterhead  ships  got  10  fish.  In  the  same  year  the  catch  of 
whales  is  exceedingly  variable.  In  1849,  for  instance,  while  the  twelve 
vessels  of  Peterhead  took  only  88  fish,  the  five  Dundee  ships  captured  no 
fewer  than  85.  A^in,  in  1859,  Peterhead  obtained  for4ts  twenty-six  ships 
19  whales,  while  Dundee  had  more  than  three  times  as  many  for  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  number  of  ships.  The  value  of  the  Dundee  whale  fishinfir  of 
last  year,  including  the  whalebone,  which  is  very  valuable,  is  estimated  at 
£26,000.  Three  of  the  ships  came  home  clean,  but  the  other  eight  made 
among  them  847  tons  of  oil,  two  of  the  vessels  having  each  70  tons,  and  the 
lowest  quantity  in  any  ship  being  7  tons.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  present 
annual  value  of  the  British  oil  faeries,  but  for  the  eleven  years  ending  in 
1869,  we  have  ascertained  ftrom  a  tolerably  correct  return,  that  it  amounted 
to  £1,362;256,  which  was  made  up  by  the  slaughter  of  over  a  million  of  seals 
and  over  1,300  whales. 

The  seal  fishery  has  become  of  great  importance,  the  ships  being  able  to 
make  up  with  seals  what  they  want  in  whides,  and  seal  oil  is  in  high  es- 
teem, vast  numbers  of  seals  are  annually  slaughtered ;  this  year  one  of 
the  Dundee  ships  was  reported  to  have  had  on  board  about  12.000,  while  the 
Peterhead  vessels  had  from  2,000  to  7,000  each.  In  the  three  years  1848-4r^ 
the  Peterhead  ships  brought  home  upwards  of  271,000  seals.  The  Camper- 
down,  a  steam  wluder  of  Dundee,  captured  last  year  no  less  than  22,500  of 
the  animals,  yielding  260  tons  of  oil,  valued  at  close  upon  £11,000 ;  but 
three  of  the  Dundee  vessels  returned  clean,  having  neither  seals  nor  whales. 
The  (quantity  of  seals  that  we  have  indicated  as  being  taken  are  those  taken 
by  British  ships.  The  Americans  send  more  vessels  and  make  more  captures 
than  we  do.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  know  the  seal  to  be  a  slow-breed- 
ing animal,  that  if,  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  are  annu- 
ally devoured,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  annuaUy  slaughtered  for  the  sake 
of  their  skins  and  oil,  it  must  presently  tell  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
fisheries,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  ice  is  sometimes  black  with  them 
for  miles  and  miles,  and  that  the  different  ships  may  be  preying  on  the  same 
pack,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  invisible. 

The  old  seals  come  upon  the  ice  to  have  their  young,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
the  time  selected  for  the  battue,  when  the  sailors  shoot  the  old  and  club  the 
young  ones  with  great  dexterity  and  industry.  It  is  a  good  day's  work,  we 
are  told,  for  the  crew  of  a  well-manned  ship  to  kill  five  hundred  old  seals  and 
two  thousand  young  ones.  When  a  pack  of  seals  is  found,  it  is  necessary  to 
attack  them  expeditiously,  because  in  an  hour  or  two  they  may  all  take  to 
the  water.  Only  the  skins  and  blubber  of  the  animals  arc  taken ;  the  former 
average  in  value  from  about  six  shillings  and  sixpence  each  to  double  that 
sum,  and  the  oil  may  be  reckoned  of  the  same  value  as  the  oil  yielded  by  the 
whale — at  present  about  £50  per  ton.  It  takes  forty  prime  old  seals  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  oil,  and  a  hundred  young  ones  to  yield  the  same  quantity ;  but  if 
the  old  seals  are  not  taken  early  in  the  season  they  begin  to  lose  flesh,  and 
the  number  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  ton  of  oil  must  be  largely  in- 
creased. 

6.— A  NEW  TRADE. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  thus  alludes  to  a  new  and  important 
discovery  by  which  an  article  hitherto  regarded  as  worthless,  is  adapted  to 
many  purposes  of  utility : 

Scientific  research  and  intelligent  investigation  are  constantly  adding 
new  substances  to  those  already  recognized  as  possessing  a  mercantile  value. 
Within  a  few  months  a  new  textile  has  been  announced,  but  a  more  it^cent 
discovery  promise^  practical  results  not  only  immediate,  but  havin  7  an  im- 
X>ortant  bearing  upon  various  interests.  A  j  ccies  of  sponge  (not  the  ordi- 
nary sponge  of  commerce,  but  grass-spong  ,  heretofore  consider  d  useless), 
which  grows  in  exhaustless  quantities  amng  the  coral  formations  of  the 
Bahi^oa  Islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  is  ascertained  to  be 
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exactly  suited  to  a  large  variety  of  meclianical  purposes,  and  is  destined  to 
enter  largely  into  domestic  consumption.  It  grows  in  very  shallow  water, 
and  hence  requires  no  skill  or  labor  for  its  production. 

Although  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  vegetable  growth  were  unknown 
nntil  within  a  recent  period,  vessels  are  leaving  New  York  and  Boston  regu- 
larly to  obtain  cargoes,  and  the  substance,  as  prepared  by  machinery  at  the 
factory  in  Birmingham,  Ct.,  is  in  demand  for  bedding  and  upholstering  pur- 
poses far  beyond  the  means  now  at  command  for  its  supply.  As  a  sub^tute 
for  curled  hair  and  feathers  which  were  becoming  too  expensive  for  any  ex- 
cept the  opulent  classes,  it  seems  complete.  Henceforth  the  poor  man  can 
throw  away  his  bed  of  straw,  and  at  a  moderate  expense  provide  himself 
with  a  place  of  rest  as  soft  and  luxurious  as  those  more  favored  with  worldly 
goods. 

The  newly-discovered  sponge  grows  in  a  scraggy  form  among  the  corals 
of  the  sea^shore,  and  is  gathered  by  the  natives  oi  the  Bahamas,  and  deliv- 
ered dry  at  a  certain  price  per  pound,  payable  in  merchandise  at  the  various 
E laces  of  deposit.  A  schooner  belonging  to  the  New  York  EHastic  Sponge 
(anufacturing  Company  left  this  city  last  week  on  her  fourth  trip ;  and 
another  belonging  to  the  American  Patent  Spcmge  Company,  of  Boston,  left 
at  the  same  time— the  latter  company  paying  a  royalty  to  the  former.  Each 
ves^l  brinffs  from  80,000  to  100.000  lbs.,  compressed  into  bales  by  machinery. 
To  render  this  substance  merchantable,  the  process  is  to  put  it  into  what 
paper  manufieLcturers  call  a  "  stuff  engine,"  where  it  is  cut,  washed,  and  freed 
m>m  calcareous  matter  and  other  impurities.  It  is  afterward  passed  through 
a  series  of  rubber  rollers,  saturated  with  glycerine  (which  preserves  its  natu- 
ral elasticity),  and  is  then  seasoned  in  ovens,  and  baled.  A  single  inch 
will  expand  to  twelve  times  its  compressed  bulk.  Thus  prepared,  the  sponge 
is  fi«e  from  all  forms  of  insect  life,  never  packs,  is  not  liable  to  decay,  and 
is  much  softer  and  more  elastic  than  other  materials  which  it  seems  des- 
tined to  displace — at  least  to  a  certain  eSlent.  One  pound  is  considered 
equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  of  either  feathers  or  hair,  and  its  cost 
is  comparatively  small.  For  carriages,  upholstery,  car  seats,  church  cush- 
ions, mattresses,  etc.,  sponge  is  already  in  extensive  use,  and  is  highly  com- 
mended. 

As  a  new  commoditv  furnishing  employment  for  skill  and  labor,  starting 
new  processes  in  macninery,  and  especially  as  affording  to  all  classes  a£ 
ditional  means  of  comfort  without  a  corresponding  tax  upon  pecuniary  re- 
sources, the  discovery  thus  announced  possesses  no  little  commercial  im- 
portance. 


ART.  U-DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

1.— THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Ik  our  last  issue  we  presented  the  condition  of  the  Central  Pacific  portion 
of  the  great  national  avenue  across  the  continent,  and  we  now  add  a  brief 
statement  concerning  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  Union  Pacific  consti- 
tuting its  eastern  connection.  This  road  has  been  pushed  forward  with  un- 
exampled energy,  and  while  we  write,  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  awakens 
the  echoes  in  the  Black  Hills  which  form  the  easterly  spur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  517  miles  from  Omaha,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  heavy  work  remains  to  be  performed  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  then  the  balance  of  the  work  presents  no  greater 
obstacles  than  were  encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  or  many  other  of  the  eastern  lines. 

The  resources  of  the  company  are  sufficiently  ample  to  insure  the  most 
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vigorous  prosecution  oi  the  work,  and  as  the  Central  Pacific  is  extending  its 
track  westward  with  equal  energy,  it  is  confidently  announced  that  as  early 
as  1870  the  two  lines  will  meet,  and  this  great  highway  forming  the  maih 
STEAM  LIKE  across  the  continent  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  trade  and  travel 
of  the  public  in  its  entire  length.  The  results  that  will  ensue  upon  the 
completion  of  this  gigantic  enterprise  are  conjectural,  but  must  be  marvel- 
lous. We  have  estimates  of  what  the  travel  is  now,  but  who  can  tell  what 
it  will  be  when  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  journey  will  invite  the  tourist 
to  look  for  himself  upon  those  wonderful  manifestations  of  nature's  handi- 
work, of  which  we  have  hitherto  caught  but  dim  conceptions  through  the 
pencil  of  the  artist,  or  the  pen  of  the  adventurous  traveler  ?  We  fancy  that 
we  already  realize  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  through  which  this  road 
and  its  divisions  will  pass ;  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  developments  under 
the  stimulus  of  increased  population,  and  comparatively  cheap  transporta- 
tion, which  wUl  more  than  double  the  product  of  the  pradous  metals.  The 
Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  of  Ohio,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  fieuaiiliar  with  railroad 
enterprises,  estimates  the  future  of  the  road  as  follows  : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  passengers  will  be  more  than 
doubled  by  the  completion  of  the  road ;  so  also,  the  road  would  take  all  the 
very  light  and  valuable  goods,  which  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
China  trade.  Taking  these  things  into  view— estimating  passengers  at  7i 
per  mile  and  goods  at  $1  per  cubic  foot — we  have 

800,000  passengers  at  |150  each $45,000,000 

800,000  tons  at  $84 10,200,000 

Gross  receipts $55,200,000 

Deduct  60  per  cent  for  total  expenses $22,060,000 

Deduct  6th  for  California  part 4,416,000 

Leaves  for  net  profit 17,664,000 

This  may  seem  very  large  to  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject, 
but  it  must  be  remembered — 1st,  that  the  longest  lines  of  road  are  the  most 
profitable  ;  2d,  that  this  road  connects  two  oceans,  and  the  vast  population 
of  Western  Euro})e  and  Eastern  Asia ;  8d,  that  the  immense  mining  regions 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Califomia,  just  developing,  will  produce  a  tran- 
sit of  x>er8ons  and  freight,  at  present  beyond  belief.  We  leave  this  estimate 
on  record  as  a  moderate  (not  an  exaggeiated)  view  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fits which  may  be  fairly  expected  ftom  the  Grand  Pacific  Railroad. 

With  regard  to  means  for  construction,  a  recent  circular  of  the  company 
makes  the  following  specifications : 

When  the  Government  determined  that  the  road  must  be  built,  it  also  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  ample  provisions  to  render  its  speedy  construc- 
tion beyond  a  doubt. 

Ist. — The  Grai7T  of  Mo2TBT. — The  Government  issues  to  the  company 
its  Six  per  cent.  Thirtt  Year  Boiidb  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile  for 
the  whole  road,  and,  in  addition,  for  150  miles  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
this  grant  is  trebled,  making  it  $48,000  per  mile ;  and  from  the  termination 
of  this  section  to  the  California  line,  (about  898  miles),  the  grant  is  doubled, 
making  $82,000  per  mile,  the  whole  amount  being  $44,208,000.  These  bonds 
are  issued  by  the  Government  onlv  on  the  completion  of  each  section  of 
twenty  miles,  and  after  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  have  certified  that  it  is  thoroughly  built  and  supplied  with 
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all  the  macliinerT,  etc,  of  a  first-clafls  railroad.  The  interest  on  these  bonds 
is  paid  bj  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  the  Government  retains,  as  a 
sinkinj^  fund  to  be  applied  to  repayment  of  principal  and  interest,  one-half 
the  re^ifular  charges  made  against  it  for  transportation  by  the  Company. 
These  bonds,  which  are  a  second  mortgage,  are  not  due  for  thirty  years,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  tliat  the  value  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  Go- 
vernment during  the  period  will  constitute  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  for  their 
redemption  at  maturity. 

2d. — Thb  First  Mortoaoe  Bonds. — ^The  Government  authorizes  the 
Company  to  issue  its  own  Mortgage  Bonds  at  the  'same  time,  and  for  the 
same  amount,  and  by  special  act  of  Congress  these  bonds  of  the  Company  are 
made  a  first  mortgage  on  the  entire  line  and  property  of  the  road,  the  Go- 
vernment claim  being  subordinate.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  to  be  i»> 
sued  by  the  Company  is  strictly  limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  those  issued 
by  the  Government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road. 

8d. — The  Land  Grant. — While  this  is  certainlv  munificent,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  most  advantageous  to  the  Government,  for  without  it,  all  its  own 
lands  would  remain  almost  worthless.  It  is  a  donation  of  every  alternative 
section  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  or  12,800  acres  per  mile, 
and  amounts  to  20,032,000  acres,  assuming  the  distance  from  Omaha  to  the 
California  State  line  tabe  1,565  miles.  Much  of  this  land,  especially  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Great  Platte,  is  a  rich  alluvium,  and  is  considered  equal  to  any 
in  the  world  for  agricultural  purposes.  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  the  learned 
Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  estimates  that  at  least 
9,400,000  acres  will  bo  available  to  the  company  within  a  moderate  length 
of  time,  and  that  it  La  far  within  bounds  to  estimate  this  entire  grant  at 
$1.50  an  acre,  or  $30,000,000.  The  lUinois  Central  has  realized  more  than 
four  times  the  sum  from  a  similar  grant. 

The  interest  of  the  bonds  is  more  than  provided  for  by  the  net  earnings 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  road,  as  they  are  completed.  For  325  miles  on 
which  the  cars  were  running  west  from  Omaha,  during  the  quarter  ending 
July  31st,  the  net  earnings,  without  reckoning  charges  to  contractors  for 
transportation  of  materiids  and  men,  were  $^,789.04,  or  more  than  four 
times  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  bonds  the  company  can  issue  on  that 
length  of  road.  As  the  road  is  extended  toward  the  great  mining  centers, 
the  business  in  freight  and  passengers  constantly  increases ;  and  as  there 
can  be  no  comx>etition  from  rival  roads,  the  company  has  full  power  to  charge 
remunerative  prices. 

f     *  FR0SPBCT8  FOR  FUTURE  BUSINESS. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  traffic  of  the  only  railroad  connec- 
ting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  passing  tlirough  the  great  mining  region, 
must  be  immense. 

Although  our  annual  product  of  the  precious  metals  is  now  officially  esti- 
mated at  100,000,000  per  annum,  a  vastly  greater  sum  will  be  obtained  as 
soon  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  opens  the  way  to  the  golden  regions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Now,  the  difficalties  and  cost  of  communication  are 
so  great  that  none  but  the  very  richest  veins  can  be  worked ;  but  with  cheap 
transportation,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hardy  miners  will  successfully  de- 
velop other  mines,  that,  with  less  costly  working,  will  be  even  more  profi- 
able  than  the  average  of  those  now  in  operation ;  and  the  business  of  tills 
constantly  increasing  mining  interest  must  pass  over  this  road. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  presided  over  and  managed  by  a  body  of 
well  known  capitalists— men  in  whose  skill,  energy  and  integrity,  the  pub- 
lic can  place  implicit  confidence.  Their  first  mortgage  bonds — a  first-claas 
security  thoroughly  provided  for,  and  paying  six  per  cent,  interest  in  gold- 
are  offered  on  terms  which  will  yield  over  nine  per  cent,  interest,  and  are  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  investers. 
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2.— THE  MEMPHIS  AND  LITTLE  ROCK  RAILROAD. 

Notwitlistandins^  all  the  discouragements  against  which  our  people  have 
to  struggle,  thej  have  since  the  close  of  the  war  manifested  a  commendable 
degree  of  industry  and  enterprise,  in  restoring  old  lines  of  railroads  to  a 
working  condition,  and  in  projecting  and  building  new  ones.  Of  the  one 
above-mentioned,  the  Memphis  Appeal  sajs : 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Memphis 
and  Little  Rock  railroad  have  made  arrangements  whereby  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  their  road  extending  from  Memphis  to  Madison,  on  the  St.  Francis 
river,  and  the  western  division,  from  Devall's  BluflFto  Little  Rock,  are  to  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  next  January.  They  have  made  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Edward  Denmead,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  who  agrees  to  put  the  above  divi- 
sions of  the  road  in  complete  running  order ;  to  furnish  labor,  timber,  ties, 
and  all  materials  necessary  (except  iron,  the  company  agreeing  to  supplv 
the  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  etc)  He  is  to  erect  all  bridges  and  trestle-work 
required,  build  sidings,  depots,  water  stations,  stock  pits,  etc.  ;  put  in  new 
cross  tieSf  and  in  short,  put  the  road  in  thorough  condition.  The  entire  cost 
to  the  company,  including  iron  is  estimated  at  $200,000.  The  company 
agree  to  pay  Mr.  Denmead  $20,000  in  cash  installments  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. The  balance  which  may  be  due  him  on  the  estimates  of  the  engi- 
neer, is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  after  it  is  put  in  working 
order.  The  cUvisions  referred  to  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
superintendent,  to  be  selected  jointly  by  the  company  and  contractor,  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  working  of  the  road,  the  company  furnishing  the 
rolling  stock.  He  will  make  monthly  reports  to  both  parties,  and  pay  over 
monthly  the  net  earnings  to  Mr.  Denmead,  until  the  entire  amount  due  on 
his  contract  shall  be  paid,  when  the  working  management  of  the  road  i^dll 
revert  to  the  company.  The  affairs  of  the  r^d,  meantime,  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  both  parties,  and  the  general  charge  of  the  superstruc- 
ture and  work  wlU  be  in  the  hands  of  its  chief  engineer,  J.  L.  Meigs,  Esq.  A 
stage  line  is  to  be  established  from  Madison  to  Clarendon,  firom  whence  a 
boat  win  convey  passengers  to  DevaU's  Blufi*  where  they  will  take  the  cars 
on  the  western  division  for  Little  Rock.  Some  time  since,  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock  was  subscribed  by  our  business  men  to  aid  the  company  in 
grading  the  middle  division  of  the  road,  which  extends  from  the  St.  FiunciB 
to  White  river,  forty-six  miles,  butpayments  have  not  been  made  promptly, 
and  the  work  has  been  retarded.  The  contract  to  grade  the  middle  division 
was  awarded  to  General  Forrest,  who  has  nearly  twelve  miles  west  of  Mad- 
ison completed,  and  is  still  at  work. 

SAN  ANTONIO  AND  MEXICAN  GULF  RAILROAD. 

The  Indianola  (Tex.)  BtiUetin  is  in  ecstasies  over  the  prospect  of  an  early 
completion  of  this  valuable  road,  which  will  place  a  rich  section  of  Western 
Texas  in  direct  communication  with  the  seaboard.  The  beneficial  efiects 
of  this  connection  to  Indianola  and  to  that  part  of  the  State  intersected  by  it, 
as  well  as  to  northern  Mexico,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  BvUetin  re- 
marks : 

We  publish  to-day  a  letter  from  Geo.  P.  Warner  &  Co.,  agents  for  the 
English  company  who  have  taken  the  contract  to  build  the  above  named 
road  from  this  point.  The  work  will  commence  immediately,  and  will  be 
prosecuted  with  vigor  imtil  the  road  is  completed  to  San  Antonio.  This 
will  be  glorious  news  for  the  citizens  of  Western  Texas,  who  have  long 
labored  under  many  disadvantages  of  having  to  transport  their  produce  to 
market  by  means  of  wagons  and  carts  to  the  coast  for  shipment.   The  great 
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saTiDff  of  fir^ht  and  other  incidental  expenses  will  be  quite  an  item  to  re- 
main in  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  of  the  western  portion  of  the  great  State 
of  Texas,  and  will  amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  to  be  expended  at  home  in 
useful  improvements. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  concentration  of  business  at  one  single 
eligible  point  on  this  hay,  where  land  and  sea  travel  meet  without  obstruc- 
tion, and  it  is  a  well  demonstrated  fact  that  Indiahola  is  the  onlj  positiom 
on  Matagorda  Baj  that  meets  this  important  desideratum,  and  her  rapid 
advancement  in  all  that  pertains  to  trade  and  commerce,  in  face  of  all  oppo- 
sition, proves  most  indubitably  the  advantages  she  possesses. 

All  opposition  is  now  at  end,  and  Indianola,  troTn  the  above  facts,  will  in- 
evitably concentrate  all  the  business  of  Western  Texas  and  Mexico  at  her 
portals,  and  will  rapidly  advance  her  commercial  prosperity  as  the  depot  of 
Western  Texas. 

This  road  will  be  of  important  results  to  Western  Texas,  and  will  tend  to 
add  more  to  her  population  than  any  other  cause.  Lands  that  are  now  va- 
cant will  speedily  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  prospect  of  an  easy 
and  cheap  transportation  to  a  market  wUl  be  the  inducement  for  millions  of 
industrious  and  thrifty  farmers  to  settle  the  lands  that  are  of  known  fertility, 
and  which  can  be  had  on  moderate  terms. 

4— NORFOLK  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 
The  Norfolk  Virginian  speaks  hopefully  of  the  future  of  this  important 
enterprise ;  one  destined,  when  completed,  to  materially  advance  the  com- 
mercial status  of  that  city.    It  says : 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Carroll  county,  that  on  election  day,  by  vote 
of  the  people,  that  county  takes  $100,000  in  the  stock  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Qreat  Western  Railroad. 

In  the  rush  and  roar  of  political  affairs,  this  news  comes  to  us  from  the 
Southwest  with  a  soothing  influence.  It  speaks  eloquently  of  hope  for  the 
future,  and  reminds  us  that  we  have  yet  to  achieve  that  great  destiny  as  a 
commercial  centre  which  belongs  to  us  by  virtue  of  our  position  on  the  con- 
tinent 

We  trust  that  our  people  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  great  improvement 
in  the  midst  of  their  present  anxieties,  and  while  we  do  not  expect,  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  any  corporate  action  from  Norfolk,  desirable  as 
that  action  is,  still  we  trust  that  our  representative  men  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  DanvUIe  Fair,  to  visit  thathospitableplace,  and  there  exchange 
views  and  opinions  with  the  border  counties  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

5.— THE  TENNESSEE  RAILROADS. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  and  were  at  once  unanimously 
adopted.  There  is  much  justice  in  the  proposition,  and  similar  memorials 
should  be  sent  to  Congress  from  every  Southern  State  if  ever  representation 
is  again  vouchsafed  to  us.    The  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  general  government  did,  at  the  dose  of  the  late  war,  sell 
and  convev  to  the  sundry  railroads  of  this  State,  a  large  amount  of  rolling 
stock,  eqmpments,  and  material  for  the  use  of  raid  rcMids,  which  indebted- 
ness amounts  to  the  sum  of  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  depressed  condition  of  business  in  tlds  State  during  the 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  such  sale  was  made,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  said  roads  to  meet  the  conditions  upon  which  sales  were  made,  and 
this  indebtedness  is  an  incubus  upon  the  development  of  the  roads  and 
prosperity  of  the  State,  and 
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^  ^^ 

Whereaiy  A  large  amount  of  rolling  stock  and  material  of  these  roads  was 
taken,  used  and  destroyed  by  the  general  government  daring  the  war,  and 
no  credit  for  these  or  the  use  o^  the  roads  during  the  time  has  been  allowed, 
and 

Wherea%^  Large  grants  of  public  lands  have  been  made  to  many  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  in  aid  of  internal  improvement,  therefore 

Reached,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  that  a  me- 
morial be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  praying  them  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  donate  and  appropriate  the  amount  of 
the  said  indebtedness,  principal  and  interest  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  aid 
of  internal  improvements  in  said  State,  and  farther, 

HeBolved,  That  our  Senators  in  (^ongregs  be  instructed,  and  our  Represen- 
tatives be  requested  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
this  resolution. 

Commenting  upon  these  resolutions  the  Nashville  Unian  and  Despatch 
remarks: 

There  is  no  road  in  Tennessee  that  is  not  an  important  link  in  a  "  trunk'' 
connection.  Let  us  see :  1st.  The  Chattanooga  road,.'the  first  built,  brought 
Nashville  in  direct  connection  with  the  Eastern  Gulf  States,  through  the 
system  of  Georgia  and  Eastern  Alabama,  as  well  as  with  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Georgia,  and  the  whole  of  South  and  North  Carolina.  2nd.  The  Memphis 
and  Charleston,  a  grand  East  and  West  ''  Trunk  line,"  extending  from  the 
Mississippi,  through  its  latitudinal  connections  with  Norfolk,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  thence  North  and  East,  with  prospective  extensions  W^est  to 
the  heart  of  Arkansas,  and  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  beyond.  8rd.  The  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  cutting 
through  the  whole  extent  of  East  Tennessee,  and  forming  an  important 
part  of  the  great  line  last  above,  and  without  which  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee would  be  merely  a  local  artery.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  on 
the  great  air-line  from  the  Northeast  to  the  Southwest,  and  following  the 
perpendicular  from  Buffido  to  New  Orleans.  Its  radiation  to  Memphis, 
through  the  Ohio  and  the  Memphis,  Louisville  and  Clarksville,  these  con- 
stituting a  sub-system  reaching  out  into  ths  direct  South  and  direct  West, 
and  clasping  the  trade  pulse  of  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
4th.  The  Nashville  and  Decatur,  cutting  across  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
and  reaching  forward  to  Montgomery,  and  thence  to  Pensacola,  the  easter- 
moet  and  best  harbor  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  opening  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  great  marts  of  South  America.  5th.  The  Nashville  and  Northwes- 
tern, stretching  across  the  Tennessee  to  the  Mississippi,  and  reaching  out 
beyond  to  the  Missouri  system,  and  becoming  the  great  Southeastern  tributary 
to  the  great  union  line  to  the  Pacific.  6th.  The  Edgefield  and  Kentucky, 
or  the  Nashville  and  Henderson,  opening  a  direct  Une  with  Indiana,  through 
Illinois  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  the  extreme  Northwest  and  the  Lake  Su- 
Derior  region.  7th.  Then  there  are  sulMX>nnections  of  the  Nashville  and 
Northwestern,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  the  Memphis  and  Ohio 
with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  Central  and  the  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  penetrating  entirely  through  the  valley  and  reaching  the 
gulf  at  Mobile,  and  through  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  this  view  of  the  Tennessee  system  of  railroads,  it  is  dear  that  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Prosser  do  not  propose  to  confer  merely  local  benefits. 
The  roads  he  proposes  to  relieve,  r^Jly  constitute  the  central  system  of  the 
Union ;  and  all  the  Middle,  Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  are 
directly  interested  in  uphol^ng  the  Tennessee  roads  that  are  immediately 
to  reap  the  advantages  proposed. 

Besides,  the  whole  Union  has  already  received  value  for  that  which  is  now 
claimed  as  a  debt  due  from  these  roads.  There  was  not  a  road  in  Ten- 
nessee which  was  not  used  by  the  Union  forces  in  supDressing  the  Rebel- 
lion. And  as  Mr.  Prosser  truthfully  says,  not  one  of  tnem  has  been  com- 
pensated for  that  use.    Take  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  for  example — 
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it  had  nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  branches.  The  stock  and  machinery 
and  iron  rails  of  these  branches  were  all  taken  for  the  public  use  during  the 
war,  and  not  returned  at  its  close. 

The  result  is  that  while  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  been  more  liberal  in 
aiding  railroad  improvements,  she  is  more  deeply  Involved,  and  has  been 
worse  treated  by  the  general  government  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Her  roaos  cost  more,  on  an  average,  than  anv  other,  and  she  and 
her  people  have  derived  less  local  and  personal  benefit  from  them  than  those 
of  any  other  State. 

Governor  Brownlow  having  given  notice  to  all  the  railroad  companies  in 
the  State  that  have  received  State  aid  to  provide  for  the  January  interest, 
and  threatening  seizure  in  case  of  failure  on  their  part  to  do  so,  the  following 
exhibit  of  the  indebtedness  of  each  road  under  this  heading,  and  the  semi- 
annual interest  to  be  paid  will  be  convenient  for  reference : 

Railroads.  Capital.        Interest. 

East  Tennessee  and  Ohio 12,688,000        $86,198 

Memphis  and  Charleston 1,644,000         49,819 

Nashville  and  Decatur 2,116,000  68,445 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 1,690,000         54,484 

Cumberland  Gap  and  Charleston 986,000         29,570 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga 895,000  11,850 

Knoxville  and  Kentucky 1,852,700  40,590 

McMinnville  and  Manchester 851,400         25,541 

Memphis  and  Oliio 2,396,800         71,888 

Clarksvine  and  Memphis 1,894,000         56,888 

Mobile  and  Ohio 1,684,800         50,544 

Nashville  and  Northwestern 8,065,000         91,948 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee 807,800  9,584 

Edgefiefdand  Kentucky 1,079,000  82,105 

Mississippi  Central 1,070,000         82,869 

Winchester  and  Alabariia 1,098,250  82,948 

Knoxville  and  Charieston 800,000  9,000 

Rogersville  and  Jefferson 893,000         11,795 

Memphis  and  Uttle  Rock 105,000  8,015 

Total  bonds  outstanding  Oct.  1, 1867 ^,126,000     $762,985 

Add  endorsements 2,207,000         

Total  bonds  and  endorsements $27,888,000         

6.— IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

For  the  following  address  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  River 
Improvement  Convention  at  their  late  session  in  St.  Ijouis,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Republiean  of  that  city.  The  matter  is  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  people  of  that  section,  and  to  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans: 

FELLOW-CrnzBNS.— We,  the  Central  Committee,  appointed  by  the  River 
Improvement  Convention,  held  in  the  dty  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  18th  and  14th 
of  February,  1867,  and  representing  as  we  do  the  Valley  States,  do  hereby 
take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  a  movement  in  which  all  are 
deeply  interested,  and  which,  after  candid  consideration,  we  believe  you  will 
agree  with  us  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  land. 

Never  has  there  been  an  era  In  the  history  of  our  nation  wherein  economy 
becomes  so  Imperative  as  In  the  present.  Struggling  as  we  all  are  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  imposed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  discharge  our  national  liabilities,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
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Uboring  under  a  deplorable  financial  crisis,  we  fool  assured  you  will  give 
your  earnest  eflforts  m  behalf  of  a  morement  which  insures  a  development 
of  our  resources,  increased  ability  to  moot  the  claims  of  the  government, 
and  a  large  decrease  in  our  annual  expenditures. 

The  movement  to  which  we  call  your  attention  is  the  effort  to  secure  tl» 
improvement  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Perhapai 
you  are  aware  that  in  this  grand  valley,  embracing  776,000,000  acres  of  land, 
one  hundred  and  seven  millions  under  cultivation,  possessing  the  richest 
agricultural  resources  and  boundless  mineral  wealth,  there  are  eighteen 
thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  the  grandest  system  of  internal  naviga- 
tion in  the  world.  To  this  grand  valley  the  nation  must  look  for  the  great 
bulk  of  exportations,  wheat,  com,  beef,  pork,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.  If  it  can 
only  export  from  the  abundance  of  its  surplus,  and  its  ability  to  undersell,  it 
can  monopolize  the^markets  of  the  world,  and  not  only  receive  a  favorabbi 
ozchange  but  have  a  balance  on  the  world's  counter  in  our  favor  to  raiso 
our  credit  and  pay  our  debts.  The  question  of  ability  to  produce  is  no  when 
doubted.  A  glance  at  the  columns  of  the  estimates  ot  exportations  from 
the  valley  this  year  will  fully  settle  it. 

Our  broad  prairies,  vast  grazing  slopes  and  luxuriant  alluvial  bottoms 
challenge  the  world  for  like  ability  to  produce.  We  repeat  it,  it  is  not  ths 
question  of  ability  to  produce,  but  it  is  the  question  of  facility  and  eheapnees  of 
tiTansportation  which  must  bo  solved  before  we  can  monopolize  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  our  productions.  The  great  problem  then  is,  how  can  wo 
secure  the  cheapest  transportation?  It  is  settled  beyond  dispute  that  water 
transportation  is  from  75  to  800  per  cent,  cheaper  than  by  any  other  means 
or  medium.  Do  you  ask,  then,  for  a  cheap  channel  to  which  the  supei^ 
abundance  of  the  valley  may  find  its  way  to  our  eastern  ports  and  foreign 
markets?  Let  them  look  to  the  improvement  of  the  eighteen  thousand 
miles  of  navigable  rivers  which  drain  tliis  garden  of  the  world.  There  ai9 
a  few  obstructions  in  this  groat  highway  which  are  an  immense  tax  upoQ 
the  commerce  of  the  valley,  causing  delay,  danger,  and  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  impassable  barriers.  They  are  fully  capable  of  being  overcome.  By 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  mlDions  of  dollars  they  can  be  removed.  But  you 
roplv  this  involves  expenditure.  We  admit  it,  but  only  such  expendituiQ 
us  the  fanner  incurs  when  he  sows  his  wheat.  If  expended,  it  is  paid  back 
in  one  year  even  five-fold.  Last  year,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  poor 
crops  and  financial  pressure,  eight  million  tons  of  commerce  were  floated 
upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  alone.  Every  steamboat  owner  and  captain 
will  assure  you  that  as  an  average  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds  will  bn 
certainly  removed  from  the  costs  of  transportation  when  these  obstacles  avo 
removed.  That  alone  would  save  to  the  valley  in  a  single  year — of  the  cost 
of  transportation — sixteen  millions  of  doUars,  Add  to  this  the  increetee  of 
this  year  over  last,  and  you  may  place  the  estimate  safely  at  twenty-fiem 
millions  saved. 

But,  again,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  groceries  which 
find  their  way  to  the  citizens  of  the  valley,  oome  from  the  West  Indies,  tba 
Clulf  States  and  South  America,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  New  York,  at  a 
great  additional  expense  to  the  consumer  in  the  valley  ;  all  on  account  of 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Remove  these  obstructions,  and 
we  will  export  to  foreign  markets,  hundreds  of  millions  worth  which  now 
are  debarred,  and  be  that  much  richer.  Remove  these,  and  we  xan  saw 
twenty-five  to  forty  millions  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  valley  an- 
nually. Remove  them,  and  every  consumer  in  the  valley  can  procure  his 
groceries  cheaper ;  and  what  does  it  require  t©  do  all  this  ?  the  paltry  sum 
of  six  millions  of  dollars.  But  who  must  expend  this  sum  ?  The  general 
government.  She  holds  the  jurisdiction  cf  all  navigable  rivers  ;  she,  and 
not  the  States,  receives  all  their  revenues.  Neither  States  nor  companies 
have  the  right  or  authority  to  make  these  improvements.  We  ask  then  of 
the  citizens:  Shall  they  be  made?  We,  as  your  representatives,  and 
representing  the  commercial  interests  of  the  valley  demand  it. 
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The  National  Cong^ress  cannot  in  justice  deny  it.  Sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  appropriated  to  a  Pacific  Railroad.  VVe  ask  for  six  millions  for  a 
highway  which  can  never  be  monopolized,  and  which,  when  the  Pacific 
railway  carries  its  utmost  x>o«nd,  will  always  carry  tenfold  more  of  our 
commerce.  We  are  not  the  representatives  of  large  corporations  seeking  to 
enhance  the  value  of  ours ;  we  are  not  even  steamboat  owners.  We  are 
simply  citizens  looking  uatrioticallv  for  the  welfure  of  our  country,  and  we 
appeal  to  you  to  make  tiiis  a  question  of  vital  importance,  and  demand  due 
recognition  of  it  at  the  hands  of  your  representaUves,  under  the  penalty  of 
consignment  to  political  graves. 

Yes,  we  appeal  to  you  men  of  the  Northwest,  who  poured  your  blood  ahd 
treasure,  and  whose  noble  representatives  sleep  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers. 
We  appeal  to  you  in  their  name,  and  by  their  memory,  to  demand  at  the 
hands  of  the  government,  for  whom  vou  swept  thereoff  armed  obstructions, 
and  preserved  them  to  the  nation,  that  they  make  this  small  return ;  to 
remove  the  physical  obstructions  and  make  it  forever  a  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  valley  and  the  nation. 

THE  8UKVET  OP   THB  COOSA  BITER. 

From  a  letter  addressed  by  Mijor  Pearsall,  State  Commissioner,  to  Ooir- 
emor  Patton,  of  Alabama,  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  makes  the  following 
extracts: 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  J;hat  the  survey  thus  far  demonstrates  the 
feasibility  of  improving  the  Coosa  by  dams  and  locks  for  steam  and  other 
boats  of  200  or  800  tons. 

"  From  Weduska  where  the  real  falls  of  the  river  commence,  some  forty 
miles  above  fW>m  my  present  camp,  I  found  the  topography  of  the  banks 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  all  that  could  be  desired,  looking  to  the  er^tion  of 
dams  and  locks,  by  which  means  the  wild  and  leaping  waters  of  the  Coosa 
can  be  controlled  and  made  to  do  the  bidding  of  maa,  whether  he  wills  that 
the  majestic  steamer  shall  float  upon  its  bosom,  or  its  power  shall  set  in  mo- 
tion millions  of  spindles  and  looms.        ♦»♦♦♦♦ 

"  The  fact  that  coal  exists  in  considerable  quantities  along  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  river  is  well  established,  but  no  veins  so  fiur  as  I  could 
\etLT3  have  been  opened  and  worked  of  more  than  four  feet  in  thickness. 

"  With  coal  as  a  basis  on  whieh  capitalists  could  depend  in  all  future  time 
as  a  commodity  for  freight,  it  would  I  think  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  the 
means  to  open  the  lower  Coosa  for  steamboat  navigation.  As  a  State  work 
it  would  be  a  great  source  of  revenue,  and  the  vallev  of  the  Coosa  for  three 
hundred  miles  would  be  the  richest  portion  of  the  State. 

"  My  impressions  now  are  that  a  canal  from  the  Stair  Case  Falls,  to  reach 
the  table  lands  west  of  Wctumnka,  would  be  altogether  advisable  instead 
of  relying  on  th^  river  dams  ana  locks  below  that  point.*' 

^  •  •  »  ♦  ♦ 

"  By  following  the  course  of  the  river  the  water  power  will  be  substan- 
tially lost,  and  would  cost  more  money  than  the  canal,  which  would  control 
ten  times  the  water  power  controlled  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  would  be  availa- 
ble every  day  in  the  year." 


ART.  HL-DEPARTMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

I.— THE  LOUISIANA  BUBEAU. 

James  C.  Ejithman,  Esq.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  has  our  thanks  for  several  valuable  .documents  sent  us  with 
He  following  note : 
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Office  of  thb  Bureau  of  Immiorxtion  for  State  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  October  11th,  1867. 

Editors  of  Db  Bow's  Review, — Noticingr  that  you  have  aot  aside  a  por- 
tion of  your  monthly  periodical  for  the  worthy  cause  of  immigration,  in 
which  you  spcMGik  so  highly  of  the  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina,  and  «1so 
of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  Mississippi,  I  take  tho  libeny  of  for- 
warding you  a  pamphlet  of  the  resources  of  this  State,  also  the  act  creating 
the  Bureau,  which  has  been  established  about  one  year,  and  considering  the 
many  disadvantages  we  have  been  working  under,  we  have  succeeded  be- 
yond our  expectations. 

The  above-mentioned  pamphlets  are  distributed  everywhere  in  Europe,  in 
three  different  languages,  viz :  English,  French,  and  German. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  publishing  an  item  concerning  this  Bureau, 
we  will  be  under  many  obligations,  and  in  your  next  issue  will  forward  you 
what  progress  we  have  been  making,  also  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  our  agents  in  Europe,  also  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

This  Bureau  is,  and  has  been,  worked  upon  the  same  plan  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  South  Carolina  has  adopted. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  the  Bureau  contains  the  following 
clause: 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  dc.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  collect  and  have  published  in  English,  French 
and  German,  and  such  other  languages  as  he  may  think  proper,  statistical 
information  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  soil,  climate  and  productions 
which  Louisiana  presents  to  the  enterprisins:  immigrant ;  to  publish  and 
distribute  abroad,  in  the  aforesaid  languages,  and  such  others  as  he  may 
select,  this  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  all  other  Acts  thereof  as  mav 
relate  to  the  encouragement  of  immigration  and  the  protection  of  the  immi- 
grant ;  to  appoint  agents  of  immigration  in  foreign  countries,  whose  salaries 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  each  per  annum  and  whose 
number  shall  not  exceed  five,  to  assist  any  and  all  immigrants  from  said 
countries  who  may  desire  to  settle  in  Louisiana,  by  giving  coimsel  and 
information ;  in  making  contracts  for  public  means  of  transportation ;  to 
bring  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  lowest  rates  of  passage  possible, 
such  immigrants  as  may  elect  to  come  to  said  port,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  steamboats,  railroads  and  other  public  means  of  transportation 
to  convey  immigrants  who  may  elect  to  settle  in  Louisiana,  to  their  places 
of  destination  in  a  comfortable  manner,  and  at  the  least  expense  possible ; 
to  use  every  effort  to  inform,  advise  and  assist  immigrants  to  Louisiana,  in 
order  to  protect  them  against  imposition  or  false  information  ;  to  negotiate 
with  any  steamship  company  to  place  a  line  of  two  or  more  steamers  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Bremen,  and  other  foreign  ports  from  which  large 
numbers  of  persons  immigrate  to  the  United  States;  to  visit  and  examine 
all  vessels  landing  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  wliich  have  immigrants  on 
board,  and  to  make  a  register  of  such  immigrants,  showing  names,  ages, 

E laces  of  birth,  sex,  profession,  trade  and  destination,  which  register  shall 
e  filed  In  his  office ;  to  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington  City  all  infractions  of  the  passenger  acts  of  the  United 
States ;  to  make  a  report  annually  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
the  number  of  Immigrants  who  have  arrived,  with  a  tabular  statement 
showing  ages,  places  of  birth,  sex,  trade,  profession  and  destination  of  all 
Immigrants  who  may  have  arrived  during  the  year  at  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans, together  witn  such  Information  and  recommendations  as  in  his 
opinion  may  promote  Immigration  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  together  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  expenses  and  oi)eratlon8  of  the  Bureau ;  Provided, 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  the  State  liable  for 
the  passage  money  o:'  any  immigrant  coming  into  this  State. 
The  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  sets  forth  ably  the  duties  of  the 
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land  owner ;  without  whose  co-operation  the  Bureau  cannot  obtain  effici- 
ency. We  give  it  in  full  as  a  model  for  other  States  that  have  not  yet 
organized  a  Bureau :  ,.    .    - 

Oppice  of  the  Bureau  op  Immigbatioii  for  State  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  October,  18(J7. 

Dear  Sir, — In  pursuance  of  my  official  duties  I  call  your  attention  to  tht 
objects  sought  to  be  effects  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  this 
Bureau,  and  respectfully  urge  your  cooperation  aa  a  citizen  having  at  heart, 
not  onlv  your  own  interests,  but  those  of  the  State  at  large,  its  development 
and  riches. 

Immigrants  are  arriving  here  from  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent epidemic  a  few  have  already  disembarked  in  this  port ;  and  a  largw 
number  are  on  their  way,  while  a  still  greater  number  are  preparing  to 
leave  their  native  country  with  the  intention  to  make  (if  possible,)  tho 
Southern  portion  of  the  United  States  their  homo. 

If,  however,  the  existing  currents  and  influences  continue  to  produce  their 
former  effects,  few  indeed  of  these  coming  immigrants  will  stop  in  Louisi 
ana :  they  will  find  their  way  to  the  Northwest. 

If  they  do  so,  it  will  be  our  own  fault — our  own  apathy  and  forgetfiilnest 
of  the  fact  that  in  working  for  the  general  good,  we  at  the  same  time  must 
derive  private  advantage. 

Tho  settlement  of  a  largo  number  of  immigrants  in  Louisiana  mubt  ne- 
cessarily improve  the  price  of  lands  generally,  increase  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction, and  open  new  sources  of  commerce.  Every  landholder,  mechanio 
and  merchant  must  be  benefited  by  an  increase  of  the  laboring  population. 

To  know  what  wo  have  to  do  in  order  to  secure  this  increase,  we  have 
only  to  observe  the  means  uaed  by  those  States  which  have  succeeded  in 
<fl)taining  it  for  themselves.  Those  means  may  be  summed  up  under  two 
heads :  Concert  of  public  spirited  action  among  ourselves,  and  liberal  in- 
ducements and  facilities  towards  incoming  settlers.  If  an  immigrant  de- 
sires to  settle  in  the  Northwest  he  finds  that  large  landholders  Imve  conr 
certed  together  to  divide  and  sell  alternate  farms  at  low  prices  and  long 
terms  of  credit,  and  that  all  tho  information  he  can  desire  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  well-advised  selection  of  a  piece  of  land  for  a  farm  has  been  studi- 
onaly  and  elaborately  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  comers. 

In  Louisiana  nothing  of  the  kind  exists,  and  if  we  look  for  the  cause  \ve 
axe  apt  to  infer  that  every  landowner  is  straggling  apart  to  bring  about 
some  speedy  result  to  be  realized  by  himself  independently  and  first  of  all. 
These  single  efforts  are  scattered  and  go  waste.  A  disclT>sure  of  the  many 
and  various  separate  and  selfish  plans  and  attempts  of  individuals  to  obtain 
immigrants  with  a  view  exclusively  to  private  advantage  would  be  curious. 
These  divided  efforts  generally  meet  with  poor  success.  They  can  produoQ 
no  broad  or  permanent  consequences.  Nothing  short  of  a  certainty  of  meet 
ing  with  a  good  welcome,  kind  help  on  arrival,  and  a  certainty  of  finding, 
without  delay,  the  land  to  cultivate,  will  bring  such  a  flood  of  immigranU 
to  this  State  as  would  sensibly  and  beneficially  affect  the  price  of  lands,  in- 
crease the  area  of  production,  and  furnish  now  material  to  the  commerce  of 
ti4s  section. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this  State  lying  idle 
for  want  of  labor ;  but  who  do  they  belong  to,  what  is  the  precise  location 
and  description  of  each  tract,  what  tracts  are  for  sale  or  lease,  and  on  what 
terms,  what  latitude  of  choice,  what  advantages  are  offered  to  settlers,  such 
aare  tho  facts  immigrants  desire  to  be  informed  of  as  soon  as  they  get  here. 
If  this  cannot  be  mmished  them  promptly,  they  get  tired  of  waiting  and 
soek  homes  elsewhere.  They  go  to  those  States  where  things  have  been 
organized  so  as  to  respond  to  their  expectations.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  people  thousands  of  miles  off  will  leave  their  homes  to  come  here  on 
the  solicitation  or  faith  of  an  isolated  person,  nor  when  there  exists  any 
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uncertainty  in  respect  to  betterin/;  themselves  on  arriyingr  here.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  public,  broad  and  reliable  channel  can  alone  induce  the  tide  of  im- 
migration to  flow  in  this  direction. 

Permit  mo,  therefore,  to  make  the  following  sugrprestions : 

Ist.  Tliat  this  Bureau  should  be  furnished  with  Aill  and  precise  informa- 
tion from  individuals  concerning  the  lands  they  have  tor  sale,  with  elaborate 
mention  of  number  of  acres,  locality, 'means  of  access,  quality,  price,  terms 
of  credit,  etc.  This  will  prevent  no  one  from  seeking  other  means  of  dis- 
posing of  his  lands,  through  brokers,  etc..  but  may  even  facilitate  them  in 
doing  so ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  purchasers 
will  be  found  if  some  general  effect  is  not  produced. 

2d.  That  planters  should  send  to  this  Bureau  memoranda  of  such  contracts 
for  hired  labor  as  they  are  willing  to  make — stating  the  wages,  the  quantity 
of  land,  quality  of  food  thev  offer,  the  kind  of  work  they  want  done,  and 
describing  the  habitations  they  can  furnish  the  laborer  and  his  feimily. 

8d.  That  District  Societies  of  Land  Owners  and  Labor  Hirers  should  be 
formed  to  make  a  common  tender  of  either  land  or  work,  or  both,  and  to 
settle  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  prices  and  terms  they  can  abide  by,  while  they 
show  the  extent  of  the  wants  of  Lotdsiana  in  regard  to  the  labor  and  the 
number  she  can  immediately  employ  or  furnish  with  land  to  cultivate.  At 
present  no  one  can  answer  this  question  practically.  We  can  only  theorize 
and  state  approximatelv  the  state  of  the  case ;  but  precisely  when,  where, 
how,  and  how  much  labor  is  wanted  or  land  is  for  sale  no  one  knows.  How 
can  new  population,  in  masses,  be  attracted  here  without  the  statistical  and 
topograpnical  data  necessary  to  create  such  attraction  becoming  not  only 
positive  but  notorious. 

You  sec,  sir,  that  in  order  to  make  this  Bureau  efficient,  it  is  in  need  of 
your  assistance  and  co-operation,  and  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
every  good  citizen  desirous  of  seeing  the  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of 
Louisiana.  Mere  sympathy  or  aspirations  are  inadequate.  I  ask  you  to  da 
wmethiny  towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  for  which  this  Bureau  has 
been  created,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  but  little  work  is  necessary  on  your 
part,  but  that  little  if  left  undone  by  you,  leaves  me  powerless. 

This  Bureau  can  do  the  rest  through  its  European  and  Northern  agents, 
when  once  it  has  obtained  exact,  thorough  and  complete  information  and 
reliable  tenders.  You  cannot  expect  foreign  laborers  and  mechanics  to 
come  here  now  at  a  hazard,  and  be  thrown,  as  it  were,  like  so  many  cattle 
on  an  unsettled  labor  market. 

Besides  common  laborers  and  house-servants,  the  immigration  to  this 
country  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wheel- 
wrights, tanners,  tailors,  tinners,  bricklayers,  and  other  mechanics,  and 
hence  there  is  a  motive,  not  only  for  planters  and  land-owners,  but  for  those 
having  work  shops  and  other  establishments  in  cities  and  towns,  to  contri^ 
bute  to  the  success  of  this  Bureau.  Let  it  be  remembered  all  the  time  that 
the  demand  for  labor  and  new  population  comes /row  tt#,  and  that  as  yet 
the  offer  and  supplies  on  the  other  part,  are  comparatively  indgnificant. 
Upon  this  basb  must  we  (let. 

A  centralization^of  our  action  is  indispensable,  and  no  better  centre  than 
this  Bureau  can  be  created :  but  to  make  it  still  more  efficient,  I  am  desirous 
of  conferring  with  such  societies,  committees,  or  private  persons  as  may  be 
willing  to  assist  me  in  organizing  a  movement  of  immigration  for  Louis- 
iana. 

Hoping,  sir,  this  communication  will  command  your  favorable  attention, 
J  remain,  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Katiim\k,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

P.  8. — If  any  of  our  worthy  friends  would  follow  the  example  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  whose  letter  extracts  are  given  below,  the  tide  or  immigration 
which  is  now  flowing  to  the  far  West,  might  soon  be  turned  towards  our 
sunny  lands  of  the  &u^ : 
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LETTER  FROM  A  PLANTER  SIXTY  MILES  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 

October  11,  1867. 
To  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration : 

Dear  Sir, — I  liave  about  3,000  acres  of  land,  all  in  one  body,  about  1,800 
of  which  is  cleared  land,  the  balance  is  in  timber.  The  land  is  situated  in 
a  dry,  healthy  region  of  the  country,  sixty  miles  from  New  Orleans,  with  a 
pubUc  road  running  through  its  entire  length.  It  has  timber  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  is  also  well  supplied  with  the  best  water  in  the 
country.  It  is  regarded  by  all  who  know  it,  to  be  the  best  upland  tract  in 
the  country. 

This  tract  I  propose  to  sell  to  emigrants  (German)  In  lots  from  forty  (40) 
to  eighty  (80)  acres,  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  tract,  if  they  desire  it,  each 
taking  a  per  centage  of  timbered  land,  on  the  following  terms,  viz :  On  a 
credit  of  one  and  two  years,  without  interest,  they  paying  me  one  hundred 
pounds  of  lint  cotton,  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  to  be 
a  good  merchantable  article ;  and  if  desired  a  further  time  will  be  given  by 
their  paying  ten  per  cent,  interest.  This  land  will  produce  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  from  ten  to  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  it  will  also  produce  fine  tobacco,  fine  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  all  varieties.  There  is  also  a  good  town- 
ship school  in  operation  at  a  convenient  distance. 

In  fixing  the  price  of  land,  the  time  given,  each  laborer  can  pay  for  forty 
(40)  acres  of  land  and  support  himself  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crops  raised. 
Information  wiU  hefurimJied  them  at  any  time,  as  to  the  best  system  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  gathering  cotton  crops,  as  I  have  been  regularly  engaged 
in  cultivating  cotton  for  thirty-five  years. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  immigrant  to  be  here  about  or  before  the  Ist  of 
January,  if  possible. 

All  kinds  of  apples,  x>^<^^^f  plums,  pears,  and  grapes  can  be  grown  well 
here. 

I  want  none  but  good,  reliable  immigrants,  and  the  reason  I  say  two  years 
which  I  propose  to  give  them  free  of  interest,  I  suppose  will  enable  them  to 
fit  themselves  up,  and  pay  a  part  or  all  of  the  purchase.  I  fixed  the  price  to 
be  imid  in  cotton,  as  our  currency  is  upon  an  uncertain  basis,  as  the  cotton 
may  go  up  or  down  in  price,  and  land  will  go  up  or  down  as  cotton  may  be 
affected  in  price.  If  they  are  industrious,  ana  pay  annually,  and  wish  a 
further  time  to  pay  in,  they  can  have  five  or  more  years  by  paying  ten  per 
cent,  interest. 

Of  course,  they  may  want  me  to  supply  them  with  rations  and  farming 
implements.  These  articles,  you  know,  I  would  have  to  pay  cash  for,  and 
hence  would  expect  them  to  pay  me  ten  per  cent,  on  the  cash  so  paid  out 
for  their  use. 

I  have  just  closed  a  contract  with  a  mechanic  to  put  up  the  houses  for  the 
immigrants  to  live  in — he  will  commence  work  next  week. 

Veiy  respectfully,  ^«*«»    b»»*    . 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  many  young  German  married  men,  who 
are  doing  nothing  in  the  city,  and  wish  to  have  a  home  they  can  call 
their  own  in  future.  They  can  obtain  all  desired  information  by  calling  at 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  No.  112  Customhouse  street,  between  Royal 
and  Bourbon  streets,  or  by  letter. 

From  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Bureau,  descriptive  of  the  climate,  soil, 
products,  minerals,  fruits,  and  manufacturing  fiEicilities  of  the  State,  we 
make  several  extracts.    Of  the  soil  it  is  said : 

Louisiana  has  an  area  of  about  47,259  square  miles,  or  80,240,000  acres. 
This  area  is  divided  by  nature  into  upland,  prairie,  alluvial,  and  sea-marsh. 
The  upland  includes  more  than  half  and  nearly  the  whole  northern  portion 
of  the  State.    This  region  is  generally  level  and  slightly  rolling.     It  is 
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every  where  penetrated  by  streams  of  fVesli  and  pure  water,  convenient  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  fiimishing  abundant  power  for  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  uses.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  generally  sandy,  but  fertile 
and  productive,  and  susceptible  of  high  cultivation. 

Tlie  prairie  region  occupies  an  eighth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  forming  its 
southwest  portion.  It  consists  of  a  vast  expanse  of  rich,  gently  rolling  land, 
watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  covered  by  a  perennial  growth  of  nu- 
tritious indigenous  grass,  which  vields  pasturage  uneaualled  in  the  world. 
This  pasturage  supports  cattle  all  the  year  round.  Though  the  soil  is  of 
the  richest  character,  and  in  many  places  has  been  cultivated  with  great 
profit,  the  eminent  advantages  of  this  region  for  grazing  have  assigned  it 
principally  to  pastoral  use  and  occupation.  Here  vast  herds  of  cattle  are 
turned  loose  after  being  branded,  and  grow  and  fatten  and  increase  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  with  less  trouble  and  cost  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  graziers  in  this  region  frequently  brand  5,000  calves  a 
year,  and  the  profits  of  cattle  raising  are  regarded  as  far  greater  than  those 
of  planting  or  any  other  employment. 

The  alluvial  lands,  formed  by  the  sedimentary  accretions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  occupv  about  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State. 
They  compose  the  delta  or  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Red,  the 
Ouachita  and  Atchafalya  rivers.  Thebe  lands  are  traversed  in  every  diireo- 
tion  by  a  network  of  Bayous  and  Lakes.  They  have  been  rescued  from  the 
Bwamp  by  levees,  and  rendered  cultivable  and  productive  by  ditching.  The 
soil  is  of  unsurpassed  richness  and  easy  to  cultivate.  It  needs  no  rest  or 
variation  of  crops,  nor  manuring,  to  render  it  always  productive.  It  is  upon 
this  soil  the  great  agricultunS  system  of  Louisiana  was  developed  with 
such  brilliant  results,  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  great  staples,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  rice. 

The  sea-marsh  embraces  about  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  form- 
ing a  broad  strip  of  wet  and  boggy  prairie  along  the  Gulf  coast.  Though 
the  richest  lands  in  the  State,  they  have  been  but  partially  reclaimed.  They 
have  but  a  slight  elevation  above  the  Gulf  and  are  subject  to  slight  over- 
flow at  high  tide.  Deep  bayous  intersect  this  re^on  in  every  direction, 
which,  with  the  lakes  and  lagoons  into  which  these  bayous  expand,  supply 
a  good  navigation  and  cheap  transportation  for  the  valuable  lumber  in 
wliicli  the  State  abounds.  These  lands  can  be  bought,  reclaimed  and 
brouprht  into  cultivation,  even  at  the  old  rates  of  labor,  at  $20  per  acre. 

The  lands  in  Louisiana  are  held  as  follows : 

The  United  States.  8,000,000  acres. 

State  of  Louisiana,  4,647,000  acres. 

Private  individuals,  19,680,000  acres. 

The  United  States'  lands  may  be  bought,  according  to  location,  at  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre.  Those  held  by  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  command  from  one  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Home- 
steads of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  are  granted  to  actual  settlers  by  the 
United  States. 

The  chief  products  of  the  State  have  hitherto  been  sugar,  coffee,  and  rice, 
but  under  a  new  system  of  labor  it  is  expected  that  a  more  varied  produc- 
tion will  obtain.  With  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to  cereals  and 
esculents,  the  report  says : 

The  cultivation  of  the  leading  staples,  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  having 
heretofore  absorbed  all  the  slave  labor  and  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  and 
enterprising  planters,  no  attention  was  anywhere  ^ven  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  great  cereals  beyond  some  few  experiments.  But  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  the  blockade  followed,  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  compelled  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  barley,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  it  was  prov^  that  not  only  could  they  be  cultivated 
with  success,  but  that  the  yield  was  larger,  and  the  product  better  than  in 
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the  Northwest.  Alike  hi  the  sand  of  the  pine  hills,  or  the  all  avion  of  the 
rivers,  these  new  crops  succeeded.  Crops  of  wheat  along  the  valley  of  Red 
Eiver,  have  yielded  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  ffeneral  avera^ 
was  twenty  bushels,  and  that  under  imperfect  culture.  In  the  Parish  of  St. 
Mary,  a  half  degree  below  New  Orleans,  before  the  war,  good  crops  wers 
raised  nine  years  in  succession  on  the  same  ground,  without  rotation  or 
manuring,  and  without  any  symptom  of  blight  or  rust.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  should  not  equal  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  in 
producing  grain,  as  they  11«  upon  the  same  parallels  and  possess  the  sann 
topographical  and  geologioal  characteristics.  Cairo  and  New  Orleans  avB 
npon  the  same  degree,  tnough  Egypt  is  hotter.  Our  climate  more  resem- 
bles that  of  Sicily,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world. 

Southern  wheat  is  to-day  more  sought  after  than  that  of  Northern  pro- 
duction, owing  to  its  superior  dryness  and  its  unfermentable  qualitiea, 
which  make  it  better  for  long  sea  voyages.  In  New  York  the  last  quota- 
tions show  Chicago  wheat  at  $1  50  to  |1  68,  and  the  best  Northern,  or  Ge- 
nesaee,  at  Jj®  80  to  $2  80,  while  Southern  white  wheat  is  |2  55  to  |2  95  per 
bushel.  Southern  and  Louisiana  wheat  frequently  weighs  7  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  Barlev  yields  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  here  on  alluvial  lands, 
and  it  is  worth  90c.  to  $1  25  per  bushel.  There  is  an  immense  consump- 
tion of  it  by  breweries.  It  is  the  best  grain  for  stock,  owing  to  its  muscle- 
producing  properties,  and  it  yields  four  times  as  much  as  maze  to  the  acre. 
Buckwheat  succeeds  well.  The  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  cultivated  Although  raised  on  every  farm, 
large  and  small,  it  has  never  been  extensively  applied  to  the  use  of  which 
it  is  most  conveniently  adapted,  that  is,  the  fattening  of  hogs  and  cattle. 
Six  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  are  sometimes  raised,  though  the  average 
yield  is  about  200  on  good  lands.  A  hand  may  cultivate  ten  acres  or  2,000 
bushels,  which,  at  present  prices,  woidd  be  more  than  |2,000 1 

Every  variety  of  leguminous  plants  produce  wonderfully  in  our  soil,  as 
also  do  all  the  root  crops.  The  soil  and  climate  concur  in  makiAg  it  one  of 
the  beet  regions  of  the  globe  for  gardening,  as  nearly  every  variety  of  vege- 
table flourishes  here  in  the  open  air. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious.  Education  is  liberally  provided  for. 
and  is  regulated  to  a  high  standard.  The  Public  School  System  of  the 
State  is  framed  from  the  best  models.  Of  the  mineral  wealth,  oesides  many 
other  valuable  earths  and  salts,  the  following  are  noted : 

The  geological  and  mineralogical  surveys  of  the  State  have  been  very 
partial  and  incomplete,  but  they  have  demonstrated  that  iron,  lead,  copper, 
coal,  lime,  salt,  soda,  copperas,  gypsum,  marl,  ochres  and  petroleimi  abound 
in  the  upper  and  western  portions  of  the  State.  The  iron  fields  extend 
from  the  Ouachita  to  the  Sabine.  There  are  three  tractable  varieties  of 
ore,  and  some  of  them  will  yield  sixty  per  cent,  of  iron.  These  ores  are  in- 
exhaustible,  lie  convenient  to  railroads  and  navigation,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  lime  for  fluking,  to  oak  and  pine  forests  for  charcoal,  and  to  abund- 
ant water  power.  Lead  Is  found  in  Clairbome,  Jackson,  Union  and  Sabine 
parishes,  and  arrangements  are  now  on  foot  to  work  the  lodes.  Copper  has 
been  recently  found  in  Union  Parish  and  on  Sabine  River.  Lignite,  or  brown 
coal  of  superior  quality,  underlies  the  whole  Northern  and  Southwestern  par 
iflhes  of  the  State.  Strata  of  eight  feet  are  known,  and  on  the  Sabine  stra 
ta  of  flfty  feet  have  been  discovered. 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  common  limestone  exist  in  nearly  all  the  Northern 
parishes,  and  at  the  saltworks  in  Bienville  parish  there  is  a  bed  of  foesilifcr- 
ous  limetone  200  feet  thick.  Salt  and  salines  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
State.  Extensive  establishments  for  boiling  salt  'are  carried  on  in  North 
Looisiana,  and  in  the  south  and  near  the  gulf,  in  'the  Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
rises  an  island  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet,  which  rests  upon  a  solid  mass 
of  rock  salt  over  40  feet  thick,  and  of  many  acres  in  extent,  ft  is  pronounced 
the  purest  And  best  salt  ever  used  in  this  oauntrv,  and  is  now  beinr  exten- 
sively worked  and  sent  to  market. 
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Soda  springs  exist  in  Sabine,  Do  Sota  and  Natchitoches  i^arishes,  from 
which  soda  was  made  doringr  the  late  war.  Carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda 
fcre  both  found.  Sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  found  very  pure  in  many 
places  on  the  Sabine  and  in  Bienville,  Natchitoches  and  other  parishes ;  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  or  iron  pyrites,  from  which  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid  and  cop- 
peras, are  made,  is  very  abundant,  a  bed  of  it  in  Sabine  being  nearly  fifty 
feet  thick.  Gypsum  exists  everywhere  in  the  salt  regions  ;  vast  beds  of  fer- 
tilizing marls  occur  in  Do  Soto,  Sabine,  and  on  the  Ouachita ;  ochres  are  very 
abundant,  and  have  always  been  used  by  the  Indians  and  rural  population 
for  dyeincT.  Asphaltum  is  found  at  King's  scdt-works  in  Bienville  parish 
and  in  Calcasieu.  Petroleom  Springs  have  long  been  known,  and  several 
companies  are  now  organized  to  work  them. 

The  engrossment  of  aM  the  enterprise,  labor  and  capital  of  the  people  in 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  great  staples,  has  left  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  State  undeveloped  and  almost  unknown.  They  are,  however,  rich  and 
abundant,  and  well  skilled  labor  and  enterprise  would  be  most  profitably 
employed  in  applying  them  to  the  great  mechanical  and  manufacturing  uses 
ftir  which  they  are  intended. 

There  is  near  Lake  Bisteneau,  in  close  proximity  to  the  salt-works,  an  im- 
mense bed  of  dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone,  frx>m  which,  by  boiling  it 
in  the  bittern  of  the  salt-works,  epsom  salts  may  be  made. 

Fruits  abound,  and  yield  the  most  enormous  profits  in  the  New  Orleans 
market.  The  orange  crop  can  bo  made  immensely  remunerative.  The  for- 
ests of  Louisiana  are  rich  in  a  groat  variety  of  valuable  timber,  such  as  the 
lordly  live  oak  and  the  stately  cypress.  For  stock  raising,  the  advantages 
see  unparalleled,  rivaling  the  Pampas  of  South  America. 

Wo  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  remarks  upon  the  suitability 
of  the  climate  to  white  labor : 

White  Labob  in  Louisiana. — The  fallacy  of  the  over-zealous  advocates 
of  African  slavery,  that  the  climate  of  this  State  was  unsuited  to  white  la- 
bor, died  with  tlie  institution  In  whose  defence  it  was  employed.  It  was 
always  contradicted  by  a  great  number  of  conclusive  and  undeniable  facte. 
The  cotton  j^ffion  of  the  United  States  extends  from  latitude  86  deg.  North 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  large  plantations  cultivated  by  African  slaves 
were  concentrated  in  the  rich  lands  on  the  rivers ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
white  population  was  settled  on  the  lands  in  the  interior.  As  the  South  had 
but  few  manufactures  or  other  employment,  and  not  one  in  twenty  of  her 
white  population  were  slave-owners,  nearly  all  must  have  been  engaged  in 
ogricuituro,  and  in  the  more  Southern  States,  in  cotton  cultivation.  The 
quantity  of  this  product  raised  by  exclusive  white  labor  has  been  immensely 
greater  than  has  heretofore  been  estimated,  or  than  the  necessity  of  justify- 
ing one  of  the  principal  apologies  for  AiHcan  slavery  has  permitted  the 
Southern  people  to  admit  and  publish  to  the  world ;  in  every  part  of  this 
State,  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  limits  of  the  great  plantations  during  the 
season  of  cultivation,  we  find  not  only  white  men,  but  women  and  children, 
boys  and  girls,  laboring  at  all  hours  in  the  fields,  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
tended climactic  and  miasmatic  influences  which  are  so  erroneouslv  imagined 
to  bo  detrimental  to  white  labor.  These  people  are  uniformly  tne  most  ro- 
bust, vigorous  and  healthv  of  the  population.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans, all  the  market  gardens  are  worked  through  the  hottest  davs  of  the 
year  by  German  laborers,  men  and  women.  All  the  canal  digging,  leveeing, 
ditching,  railroad  building,  is  done  bv  Irish  and  German  laborers.  The 
great  lumber  trade,  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity  in  the  summer, 
ond  requiring  great  physical  vigor  and  endurance,  is  also  conducted  by  white 
laborers.  For  many  years  the  cotton  shipped  in  such  large  quantities  from 
the  Attakapas  region,  which  is  half  a  degree  nearer  the  tropics  than  New 
Orleans,  was  the  product  of  as  hearty,  vigorous  and  prolific  a  white  race  as 
the  world  can  show.  During  the  late  war,  when  owing  to  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  labor,  the  planters  were  unable  to  raise  cotton  sufiident  to  pay 
their  expenses,  the  proprietors  of  ten  and  twenty  acres  would  produce  by  the 
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labor  of  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  three,  six,  eight  and  ten  bales, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  articles  for  their  subsistence,  and  thus  clear  veiy 
handsome  profits.  It  is  believed  that  cotton  can  be  more  successfully  and 
profitably  cultivated  in  small  farms  than  under  the  old  plantation  system. 
The  cotton  which  is  thus  cultivated,  picked  and  ginned,  in  smaller  quantities 
and  by  intelligent  and  vigilant  whites,  always  commands  better  prices  in 
market  on  account  of  its  deaner  condition  and  superior  quality.  There  is 
no  agricultural  product  which  is  so  profitable  at  present  prices,  and  regard- 
ing the  low  figures  at  which  the  planters  are  now  compelled,  by  their 
embarrassed  circumstances,  to  sell  their  rich  lands,  there  can  be  no  bet- 
ter investment  than  in  the  pnrchase  of  such  lands.  The  prices  of  the  best 
lands  now  are  about  one-half  of  what  they  were  before  the  war.  They  are 
certain  to  advance  rapidly — as  certainly  as  mankind  are  to  need  and  demand 
such  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  as  cotton,  sugar  and  rice.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  enterprising  and  intelliprent  races  of  Europe  to  secure  them- 
selves the  cheapest  and  most  comfortable  homes  in  the  world,  and  to  acquire 
a  quiet  and  cerUin  competence.  Already  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
State  consists  of  their  own  blood  and  race,  and  they  constitute  at  present  the 
most  thriving  portion  of  our  people,  and  include  a  majority  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prosperous  of  our  citizens.  In  Louisiana  they  will  not  find  them- 
selves among  strangers.  There  is  no  class  of  foreign  emigrants  who  do  not 
find  a  large  number  of  their  countrymen,  and  who  do  not  see  many  familiar 
memorials  of  fatherland,  of  the  habits,  customs,  laws  and  institutions  in 
which  they  have  been  nurtured,  and  who  do  not. experience  from  all  classes 
a  hospitable  welcome,  a  generous  sympathy,  and  ever-ready  liberality 
and  alacrity  to  encourage,  protect  and  facilitate,  in  every  possible  manner, 
their  comfortable  settlement  and  successful  industry,  in  their  new  homes,  in 
the  most  genial  climate,  the  richest  soil,  and  the  most  highly-favored  por- 
tion of  the  New  World. 

2.--THE  BUREAU  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  from  our  Charleston  exchanges,  that  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  some  measure  of  success  has  crowned  the 
indefatigable  and  intelligent  labors  of  General  Wagener.  The  following 
letter  appears  in  the  DaUy  New9  of  date  October  80th.  Our  readers  will  see 
how  much  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  wo  have  to  encounter  on  the 
other  side : 

(Menhurg,  October  3, 1867. 
General  John  A,  Wagener ^  Commissioner  of  Immigration : 

Deab  Sm — Since  my  last  report  I  have  been  nearly  always  on  the  wing. 
I  have  travelled  principally  through  the  upper  part  of  Germany,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  etc.  I  have  distributed  your  pamphlets  through  a 
great  many  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  the  people  begin  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  South  i'arolina  as  a  home  for  them.  I  am  in  hopes  that  by  next 
spring,  when  the  stream  of  emigrants  begins  to  flow,  some  will  seek  'South 
Carolma  as  their  home.  I  have  also  sent  a  thousand  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlet to  Leipsic,  to  be  sent  to  every  bookstore  in  the  country,  where  they 
will  be  advertised.  I  sent  to  five  hundred  newspapers,  out  of  the  three  thou- 
sand which  are  published  in  Germany  proper,  copies,  but  fipom  the  returns  I 
have  seeoi  so  far,  the  press  seems  to  be  hostile  to  our  scheme.  I  send  by 
to-day's  mail  some  specimens.  You  will  notice  the  articles  in  the  two  Aus- 
wanderer  Zeitungs.  I  called  upon  the  editc^r  of  the  Auswanderer  Zeitung 
in  Rudolstadt,  in  company  with  Mr.  Vogler,  whom  I  mot  in  Erfurt,  and 
asked  for  an  explanation.  He  told  me  he  had  not  written  the  article  him- 
self, but  one  of  nis  friends.  He  is  willing  to  publish  any  answer  to  that  ar- 
ticle you  may  choose  to  send.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  he  asked, 
among  other  tilings,  whether  Charleston  was  not  sitimted  somewhere  in  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina!     Such  people  undertake  to  publish  artides 
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Against  a  State  of  wliicli  they  know  positively  nothing ;  still  some  people  will 
believe  them.  During  my  travels  I  found  a  great  many  intelligent  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  explained  the  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina,  and  these  prom« 
ised  a  hearty  co-operation.  Especially  I  found  among  those  who  have  friends 
in  South  Carolina  a  great  desire  to  assist  in  getting  emigrants  to  South 
Carolina.  My  agent  in  Bremerhaven  has  already  distributed  several  hun- 
dred pamphlets  on  board  of  vessels  going  with  emigrants  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  may  induce  some  to  seek  South  Carolina 
as  their  home.  The  bark  Gauss,  Captain  Weiting,  will  sail  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  to  Charleston  on  the  6th  of  October.  I  was  on 
board  yesterday,  everything  is  ready  and  the  passengers  will  come  down  to- 
morrow from  their  respective  homes.  I  will  not  be  able  to  send  you  a  list 
by  this  day's  mail,  as  it  will  be  kept  open  till  the  last  moment.  By  next 
mail  I  will  send  a  complete  list  of  the  passengers.  As  soon  as  Captain 
Weiting  has  sailed,  I  will  again  take  a  trip  through  the  country,  and  see 
what  can  be  done,  and  if  possible  send  another  vessel  this  winter  direct  to 
Charleston.  If  we  had  steam  communication  between  Bremen  and  i  harlee- 
ton  more  might  be  induced  to  come  direct,  as  they  all  prefer  to  go  by  steamer, 
especially  the  wealthier  class,  who  are  able  to  buy  their  own  farms.  I  think 
you  may  expect  some  this  winter,  who  come  by  way  of  New  York.  g 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  Melchbrs, 
Agent  of  South  Carolina. 

The  following  circular  from  the  Bureau,  contains  some  wise  suggestions : 
South  Carolina  Bureau  op  Immigration,) 
CMrleston,  October  6,  .867.        ) 

Arrangements  can  be  made  with  shipping  houses  in  Bremen  and  Livei^ 
pool,  to  transmit  passengers  to  Charleston,  on  the  credit  of  accepted  orders 
to  bo  paid  on  their  arrival,  if  sufficient  in  numbers  offer.  Planters  and 
others,  that  are  desirous  of  European  labor,  may  be  served  by  the  State 
agents,  provided  they  will  indicate  the  amount  of  wages  which  they  are 
willing  to  i)ay  for  male  or  female  hands,  respectively,  and  will  agree  to  ad- 
vance for  them  the  passage  money,  to  be  deducted  from  their  first  year's 
earnings.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  then,  for  a  uniform  plan  of  opera- 
tions, that  these  orders  for  labor  state  the  rate  of  wages  tendered,  board  and 
lodgings,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment,  and,  that  so  much  as  relates  to 
the  payment  of  the  passage  be  accepted  by  a  responsible  mercaniilo  house 
in  Charleston.  The  passage  for  a  male  or  female  adult,  will  amount  to  about 
twenty-eight  dollars  in  gold.  As  a  rate  of  wages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  year  for  male,  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  female  laborers, 
with  board  and  lodging,  is  deemed  reasonable.  Or  if  a  share  of  the  crop  is 
tendered,  it  should  be  explicitly  stated.  The  following  form  may  perhaps 
be  convenient,  viz. : 

South  Carolina,  the ,  186 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  is  hereby  requested  and  authorized  to 

engage  and  contract  for  me  and  in  my  behalf  for years*  service, 

made  laborers,  or ,  and femalQ  laborers,  or .    And  I  do  hereby 

bind  myself  and  my  heirs  and  assigns,  to  furnish  them  during  their  said, 
term  of  service,  sufficient  good  and  wholesome  board,  and  comfortable  lodg- 
ings, and  to  pay  them  in  wages,  for  the  males dollars  per  year,  and  for 

the  females dollars  per  year  respectively ;  also  to  advance  their  passage 

money  at  the  rate  of  twenty -eight  dollars  in  gold  per  head,  to  be  paid  on 
their  arrival,  and  the  same  to  be  deducted  from  their  first  year's  wages,  re- 
spectively. 

Signed  and  sealed  as  above. 
Witness.  [seal.] 
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To ,  in  Charleston.  On  the  arrival  in  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, of male  laborers,  and female  laborers,  contracted  for  my  ser- 

Tlce,  please  pay  to  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration, dol- 

lars  in  gold,  and  charge  without  further  advice  to 
Yours  respectfully, 

(Date  as  above).  

The  agents  are  instructed  to  serve  our  people  according  to  their  desire,  but 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  effort  of  theirs  can  be  successful,  unless  sufficient  en- 
couragement is  given. 

In  regard  to  the  sale  of  lands,  I  may  embrace  this  opportunity  to  say,  that 
several  places  have  already  been  sold,  but  that  the  general  complaint  and 
objection  is,  that  the  places  offered  are  too  extensive  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  small  farmer.  Our  people  had  better  make  up  their  mind  to  lay  off 
their  land  in  small  tracts,  say  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  acres,  and  by  retaining 
alternate  sections  if  they  wish,  they  could,  perhaps,  afford  to  sell  more  reason- 
ably in  view  of  the  increasing  value  of  what  they  retain,  consequent  upon 
the  settlement  of  what  they  sell  And  in  offering  places  for  registry,  a  full 
description,  together  with  an  explicit  statement  of  price  and  conditions, 
shoula  always  be  sent ;  this  recommendation  applies  also  to  places  for  rent 
or  lease. 

In  very  numerous  instances,  planters  are  disheartened  with  their  freedmen 
labor,  and  are  offering  their  plantations  for  sale  on  that  account.  In  these 
cases  I  must  remind  gentlemen,  that  our  process  is  necessarily  a  very  slow 
one ;  that  hundreds  of  places  cannot  well  find  purchasers  in  a  term  of 
months,  and  that  it  will  not  be  wise,  therefore,  to  discontinue  their  indus- 
trial operations  in  view  of  a  speedy  transfer  of  their  property.  To  save 
themselves  from  loss  they  should  go  on  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  to 
the  extent  of  their  means,  and  whenever  the  sale  can  be  effected,  make  tb0 
state  of  their  progress  a  consideration  in  their  bargain.  I  am  almost  every 
day  receiving  letters  of  inquiry  from  Northern  mechanics.  To  enable  me  to 
make  honest  and  truthful  replies,  I  had  a  meeting  of  respectable  master  me- 
chanics of  most  of  the  different  branches  of  trade,  and  solicited  their  advice. 
They  could  not  encourage  the  immigration  of  mechanics  for  the  present,  for 
the  want  of  employment  in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  poverty  caused  by 
the  political  incertitude  of  the  day.  It  is  a  pity  to  discourage  a  useful  class 
of  people  that  might  be  willing  to  establish  their  home  in  our  midst.  I 
would,  therefore,  rcspectfullv  repeat  what  I  had  already  urgeil  in  my  former 
circular,  viz. :  "  In  your  villages,  or  on  your  plantations,  do  you  want  a 
blacksmith,  wheelwright,  millwright,  carpenter,  cabinet-maker,  saddler, 
tailor,  shoemaker,  etc.,  you  should  say  so,*'  etc,  Aiid  further,  "  If  there  are 
a  few  men  in  every  district  willing  to  spend  a  few  hours  for  the  general  good, 
let  them  meet  at  a  convenient  place,  let  them  gather  such  information  as 
they  can,  and  then  inform  this  Bureau  what  is  wanted  for  their  neighboi- 
hood,  and  what  can  be  done  ;  let  them  say  what  laborers,  servants,  mechan- 
ics, etc,  are  wanted,  or  could  find  employment,  and  let  them  fix  upon  a  cur- 
rent rate  of  reasonable  wages  for  their  district,"  etc. 

It  affords  me  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say,  that  our  prospects  of  success  in 
this  measure  of  immigration,  may  be  deemed  very  good  ;  we  have  met  with 
irritating  inconveniences,  and  we  have  to  contend  against  very  great  diffi- 
culties, of  which  our  political  misfortunes  and  the  supineness  of  our  own 
people  are  the  most  important.  But  the  happv  geographical  position  of  our 
State,  our  great  natural  resources,  and  the  fair  and  generous  welcome  that 
our  laws  have  promised  the  stranger,  are  beginning  to  exercise  a  favorable 
influence,  and  will  ere  long  have  effective  results.  Our  people  must,  how- 
ever, do  their  part ;  no  one  should  wait  for  his  neighbor,  all  should  appreci- 
ate the  duty  oi  contributing  to  what  is  really  a  public  necessity,  ana  then 
there  can  be  no  fail. 

John  A.  WAOBinai, 
Commissioner. 
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8.-M0VEMENT  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Wo  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  C.  C.  Giors,  Esq.,  Vice-President 
of  the  German  Immig^tlon  Society  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  has  promised, 
at  an  early  daj,  to  famish  us  with  valuable  information  concerning  the  ob- 
jects and  operations  of  the  association.  The  State  of  Tennessee  havin/?  made 
no  public  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  immigrants,  it  devolves  upon 
private  enterprise  to  open  up  the  advantages  of  that  groat  Conunon wealth 
to  the  hardy  foreigners  seeking  our  shores.  We  find  in  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner of  the  15th  of  October,  a  communication  from  Mr.  Giors,  briefly  alluding 
to  the  failure  of  a  former  project,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
society : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Banner.  -      . 

Nashville,  Oct.  15, 1867.  \ 
Knowing  and  appreciating  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  promoting  and 
advocating  the  cause  of  immigration,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  items 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  failure  of  various  schemes  that  have  been  under- 
taken in  this  (to  our  State)  all-important  object.  Last  year  a  company  was 
rrganized  under  the  Presidency  of  Major-General  Thomas,  and  a  directory  of 
some  of  our  most  enterprising  end  liberal-minded  citizens.  After  spending 
a  good  deal  of  money  and  valuable  time  in  making  known  the  great  advan- 
tage Tennessee  offered  to  the  emigrant,  by  advertisiiig  and  sending  out  cir- 
culars, this  company  was  obliged  to  stop  operations  for  want  of  funds,  none 
tif  our  rich  men  and  capitalists  having  taken  any  interest  in  it  whatever ;  al- 
though, if  it  had  been  assisted  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  besides  being  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  State  at  large,  would  have  been  in  the  end  a  paying 
investment  to  its  stockholders.  So  long  as  our  wealthy  men  refuse  to  assist 
public  enterprise,  so  long  will  our  city  and  State  fail  to  come  up  to  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  our  North- western  States  and  cities.  To  the  credit  of  a 
great  many  land-holders,  be  it  said,  that  the  old  Immigration  Company  was 
offered  large  tracts  of  land  for  their  stock.  The  directors  being  honest  men, 
would  not  accept  of  the  same  before  sufllcient  means  wore  at  their  command, 
to  insure  a  final  success.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  to  loan 
the  company  $30,000  in  bonds,  running  twenty  years,  the  stockholders  to  be- 
come individually  liable  for  the  principal  and  interest;  consequently,  it 
would  have  cost  nothing  to  the  State  The  Northern  States  have  granted 
thousands  of  dollars  to  further  the  cause  of  immigration.  The  Tennessee 
Legislature  gave  foreigners  the  right  to  vote  after  a  residence  of  twelvs 
months,  and  thought  that  was  all  it  had  to  do  to  bring  them  here.  From 
ray  own  observation,  my  German  countrymen  v:\\l  not  go  to  any  country 
merely  because  they  are  offered  a  vote,  but  go  where  they  are  invited  to 
come,  and  where  the  greatest  inducements  are  held  out  to  them.  The  last 
legislature  having  omy  found  time  to  labor  for  the  colored  man,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  present  one  wiU  try  and  do  something  for  the  white  race.  An- 
other great  drawback  was  our  own  little  prejudices ;  some  persons  looking 
on  with  suspicion  ;  some  thinking  of  a  Yankee  and  another  one  a  rebel  con- 
cern ;  others  again  calling  it  only  a  money-making  scheme  Another  society 
having  been  formed  by  men  who  are  willing  to  sp^nd  their  time  and  money 
without  any  other  pay  than  that  of  knowing  that  great  benefit  will  come  to 
us  all,  if  successful,  in  this  great  enterprise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  fellow- 
citizens  will  not  stand  aloof,  but  come  and  assist  them  in  accomplishing  this 
laudable  object.  Our  German  fellow-citizens  ought  all  to  join  this  society, 
as  no  politics  will  be  tolerated  in  it.  Nature  has  done  everything  for  us. 
If  we  only  wake  up  and  go  to  work  with  a  will,  we  are  sure  of  success. 

C.  C.  G. 
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XIV.-DEPARTJfENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

OUR  detbhoned  monarch. 

pTflB  indicatione  are  that  the  allegfiance  of  oar  planters  to  "  Bong  Cotton/* 
whilom  so  earnest  and  so  faithful,  is  on  the  point  of  being  sommaillj  with- 
drawn. The  "  Royal  Ermine  "  will  no  longer  fall  in  dazzling  splendor  npon 
the  ample  fields  of  the  South,  diffusing  warmth  and  gladness,  and  filling  the 
hearts  of  dutiful  adherents  with  unbounded  J07.  These  adherents  have 
been  constant  but  the  monarch  has  been  fickle,  and  now  a  voice  is  heard 
from  all  sides,  that  golden  Ceres  and  fair  Pomona  must  share  the  sceptre  with 
him. 

We  remarked  in  our  notes  on  the  cotton  trade,  that  our  Southern  ex- 
changes were  teeming  with  suggestions  for  a  change  of  system  in  our  agri- 
culture, and  promised  to  give  some  extracts.  The  Columbia,  (S.  C.)  Ghro- 
nide  referring  to  the  rapid  decline  in  cotton  since  the  war  from  fifty  to 
thirteen  cents  a  pound  in  that  market,  asks  the  cause,  and  answers  its  own 
question  as  follows : 

Simply  that  we  have  lost  control  of  the  staple  of  the  world,  and  been  deluded 
by  the  belief  that  all  mankind  depended  on  the  South  for  what  they  wear  and 
tear.  No  mistake  ever  was  more  grievous.  England  has  developed  the  re- 
sources of  India  to  a  degree  which  made  her  almost  independent  of  the 
South  during  the  war,  and  she  continues  to  grow  more  so  every  year.  Mag- 
nificent railroads,  one  thousand  miles  in  len^h,  enable  her  to  peujdtrate  the 
heart  of  the  India  cotton  region,  where  labor  can  be  had  for  five  cents  a  day. 
Magnificent  lines  of  steamers  communicate  weekly  with  thn  Indian  ports, 
and  nearly  a  million  of  bales  are  now  in  course  of  transit  to  the  Liverpool 
docks  and  warehouses. 

Blind  to  these  facts,  our  peoplo  have  gone  on  making  cotton,  trusting  to 
the  chance  of  weather,  rust,  and  caterpillar,  hoping  to  realize  small  fortunes 
quickly  ;  crops  have  been  mortgaged  in  advance  to  obtain  funds,  and  large 
outlays  made,  in  the  confidence  that  the  high  prices  to  be  received  would 
more  than  balance  the  account.  Now,  what  a  disappointment  Few  planters 
are  likely  to  realize  their  salt.  Half  the  crop  has  been  ruined  in  many  locali- 
ties, and  the  remaining  half  must,  per  force,  be  immediately  sold  to  meet  the 
demands  against  plantations  by  fetors. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  lesson,  anil  that  lesson  should  teach  the  imx>ortance 
of  changing  our  style  of  agriculture,  and  grow  crops  that  will  pay,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  immense  speculative  fluctuations  of  trade.  Let  our  farm- 
ers turn  their  attention  to  com,  wheat,  to  groimd-nuts,  fruit,  vegetables,  to 
the  growth  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  to  manufaictures.  Let  the  cot- 
ton we  grow  be  made  up  at  home.  We  can  save  fifteen  per  cent,  in  its 
manufacture  alone,  and  probably  thirty  per  cent.,  which  now  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  the  Northern  speculator. 

We  have  gone  through  enough  purgation  to  have  learned  some  sense,  and 
it  is  time  to  use  it. 

The  Mobile  Adf>ertUer  endorses  these  views,  and  urges  the  peoplo  of  Al- 
abama to  try  the  farming  system  with  diversified  production ;  to  raise  their 
own  meat,  com,  wheat  and  stock,  with  only  cotton  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  that  to  be  spun  and  woven  at  home.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  have  grown  rich  without  a 
cotton  monopoly,  and  with  the  superior  soil  and  climate  of  the  South,  why 
should  she  not  prosper  likewise  ?    The  Advertiser  thus  closes  its  comments : 

Whatever  the  wants  of  this  population,  the  soil  will  always  yield  its  cot- 
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ton,  althou|^li  the  New  England  mills  may  have  to  draw  their  supplies  of  the 
raw  material  from  across  the  ocean.  We  can  certainly  beat  the  Yanks 
at  that  game,  and  with  the  cotton  mills  alongside  of  the  cotton  field,  and  the 
markets  at  home,  we  shall  not  go  to  Lowell  for  our  clothing.  More  likely 
Lowell  will  move  its  spindles  and  looms  to  Alabama.  We  are  very  fer  from 
being  hopeless  or  even  depressed  about  the  future  of  the  South.  We  mean 
its  matenal  future.  These  States  are  bound  to  be  the  abode  of  a  large  pop- 
ulation of  the  working  and  go  ahead  races  of  the  earth.  The  negro  will  be 
a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  way,  or  a  co-worker  in  the  future  de- 
velopment, accordingly  as  he  comprehends  his  interests  and  reponsibilities. 
Nature  will  soon  settle  all  that — for  the  drones  will  languish,  and  suffer,  and 
sicken,  and  soon  die  out,  while  the  industrious  will  thrive  and  grow  with  the 
vigor  of  the  country  which  they  shall  help  to  build  up.  The  truth  is  that 
the  section  of  the  Union  now  excluded  from  the  Union  by  a  political  faction, . 
is  the  richest  part  of  the  United  States,  and  so  far  from  expecting  ndn  to 
ensue,  because  negroes  and  cotton  fail,  there  is  better  reason  to  beUeve  that 
in  these  two  items  we  have  gotten  rid  of  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the  true 
and  perfect  development  of  its  resources. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  a  well  known  and  experienced  mer- 
chant, manufacturer  and  planter,  has  contributed  a  series  of  papers  to  the 
local  press  upon  the  present  situation  and  its  remedies,  entitled  "  Facts  for 
Cotton  Planters,"  which  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  In  his  first  ar- 
ticle, Mr.  Young  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  present  system  of  cotton  cul- 
ture must  end  in  failure ;  that  labor  being  next  to  capital  the  greatest 
want  of  the  South,  it  should  be  rigidly  economized,  and  in  his  next  article 
he  proceeds  to  show  how  to  do  it.  As  we  do  not  see  very  well  how  these 
papers  can  be  condensed  without  impairing  their  usefulness,  we  give  two 
of  them  entire.    We  clip  them  from  the  Columbus  Sun. 

Messrs  Editors  : — In  my  first  communication  I  made  it  clear  (at  least 
to  my  own  mind,  that  to  cultivate  cotton  on  land  yielding  500  pounds  to  the 
acre,  (which  I  affirm  with  confidence  is  about  the  average  production  of  our 
lands  one  year  with  another,)  and  on  that  basis  it  costs  the  planter  nearly 
17c.  per  pound  to  produce  it,  dear  of  the  iniquitous  tax.  I  also  made  plain 
that  wages  alonp  of  the  laborer  was  full  half  the  whole  cost  of  operating  the 
plantation  ;  that  being  the  case,  it  becomes  the  planter  to  make  that  Tabor 
produce  the  greatest  possible  amount.  In  all  business  the  cost  of  labor  is 
the  great  cost.  A  manufacturer  is  offered  a  machine  for  $500  that  will  pro- 
duce a  certain  amount  of  work,  requiring  the  personal  attention  of  two  men. 
To  the  two  men  he  jmys  $150  each  per  annum,  making  $800  cost  to  run  the 
machine — a  new  machine  is  offered  him  that  will  produce  the  same  amount 
of  work,  but  from  its  Improved  construction  one  operative  wiU  attend  it ; 
this  reduces  the  annual  cost  $150,  and  although  he  has  to  pay  for  the  im- 
proved machine  |1,000,  he  abandons  the  old  one  and  buys  a  new  one,  be- 
cause the  profit  is  clear  to  him  to  do  so.  Now  our  labor  is  costly  and  if  re 
duced  in  price,  it  must  still  remain  the  great  item  of  expense  in  operating 
the  plaiJIation.  Let  us  take  a  case  and  work  out  the  result.  Suppose  a 
planter  has  300  acres  of  land  to  cultivate,  the  landcajmble  of  producing  500 
lbs.  of  seed  cotton  and  10  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  (which  take  one  year 
with  another  is  about  the  average  production).  It  requires  18  hands  and 
nine  mules,  say  about  16  acres  to  the  hand  and  83^  acres  to  the  mule,  culti- 
vating 10  acres  in  cotton  and  6  in  com.  The  resxdt  is  that  on  the  180  acres 
in  cotton  he  gets  90.000  lbs. 

Seed  cotton  or  37.000  lbs.  lint,  if  sold  at  IS^c.  is $8,8';5 

120  acres  in  com  he  gets  1,200  bushels  if  worth  |1  1,200 

GroBsproceeds  of  the  crop  .% r $4,575 
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Now  hj  reference  to  my  first  communication,  you  will  'notice  ihe  whole 
cost  of  operating  the  whole  plantation  was  $12,700.  Divide  this  by  fifty 
Laborers,  and  yon  will  see  the  cost  per  laborer  was  $254,  and  no  count  was 
made  in  that  estimate  for  cost  of  com,  etc.,  for  feed  of  hands  and  mules.  I 
propose  to  include  it  now ;  say — 

18  Laborers  at  $254  each,  is  $4,572 

.  Com  for  18  hands  254  bushels 

"    9  mules  540*^94  '* 
Which  at  $1  per  bushel  is  794    $5,8a« 

Loss  on  the  operation  $791 

Now  I  propose  that  the  planter  only  plants  100  acres  of  the  land  and  en- 
riches it  to  produce  1500  lbs.  seed  cotton  and  80  bushels  com  per  acre,  and  to 
do  so,  he  expends  for  guano,  &c ,  $1,900,  which  will  give  him  400  lbs.  gu- 
ano to  the  acre,  and  if  he  can  piy>duce  thereby  as  much  on  the  100  acres  as 
he  did  on  the  8K)0,^let  us  see  the  result : 

The  cotton  and  com  (if  the  same  quantity) 

will  bring  the  same  amount $4,575 

Say  for  hire  of  six  hands  and  all  expenses, 

including  $254 $1524 

Com  for  six  hands  85  bushels,  8  mules  180 

bushels 265at$l  265 

Ck>st  of  400  lbs.  Guano  to  the  acre  (100  acres) 

20  tons  at  $95  per  ton  1900 8,689 

Profit  on  the  operation $886 

The  loss  in  one  case  is  $791,  profit  In  the  other,  $886  ;  difference  is  $1,677. 
In  the  foregoing  I  have  said  manured  witli  guano.  The  planter  need  not  use 
guano  at  all  if  he  has  cotton  seed  and  stable  manure  to  manure  bis  land  heavily, 
or  he  can  use  his  cotton  seed  and  stable  manure  as  far  as  it  eoes,  and  reduce  the 
purchase  of  guano.  lam  seel^^  only  to  show  the  planter  that  the  second  great 
remedy  i&  in  highly  manuring.  If  a  planter  has  plenty  of  cotton  seed  and  sta- 
ble manure,  he  need  have  no  guano ;  but  if  he  expects  such  yields  and  consequent 
profit,  he  must  change  his  system  of  manuring.  In  place  of  a  small  handml  of 
stable  manure  or  cotton  seed  under  the  hill,  or  lightly  sprinkled  in  the  drill,  he 
must  double  the  quantity  there,  and  give  it  a  heavy  broadcasting  of  manure, 
cither  with  cotton  seed,  stable  manure,  or  guano.  To  half  manure  land  is  waste, 
on  com  or  cotton.  It  may  improve  it  a  little,  but  to  make  it  profitable  it  must 
be  coated  heavily,  and  treble  the  production.  A  little  manure  nnder  the  plant 
will  start  it  well,  and  give  sustenance  to  the  roots  under  the  plant,  but  all  plant- 
ers know,  that  as  the  season  approaches  for  corn  and  cotton  and  all  plant?  to 
fruit  it  puts  forth  lateral  roots  extending  across  the  rows,  these  roots  seeking 
sustenance  for  the  plant  to  fruit,  and  then  and  there  must  be  the  manure  or  sus- 
tenance it  seeks,  and  on  that  sustenance  the  stalk  is  sustained,  or  for  want  of  it  fails 
to  put  forth  fruit  abundantly.  Some  will  object,  and  say  too  much  manure  will 
fire  the  plant ;  it  is  time  such  an  absurd  idea  is  abandoned.  I  will  allow  that  if 
fovL  put  a  handful  of  cotton  seed  or  stable  manure  under  the  plant,  and  in  a 
lump,  and  suffier  the  sun  to  dry  it  before  covered  with  the  plow  or  hoe^t  will 
do  but  little  if  any  good — it  may  never  get  wet  after  being  covered  dry,  and  in 
that  state  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  injure  or  fire  the  plant.  All  manures  should 
be  put  in  wet  or  damp  and  covered  at  once,  then  the  soluble  part  of  the  man- 
ure imparts  its  richness  to  the  surrounding  soil,  and  is  grateful  to  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  Planters  generally  feel  that  they  must  make  their  manure  go  as  far 
as  possible,  and  that  broadcasting  is  waste ;  both  are  fatal  errors  to  success. 
Planters  may  suggest  that  the  400  lbs.  guano  or  high  manuring  with  cotton 
seed  or  stable  manure  will  not  increase  the  500  lbs.  cotton  to  the  acre  and  the 
10  1;>ushels  to  80  bushels  of  com. 
To  this  I  can  only  say,  that  experience  is  all  we  can  go  by.    My  own  expe 
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rience  has  exten«led  back  for  twelve  years  in  the  use  of  guano.  With  the  uec 
of  100  lbs.  I  am  sure  I  always  sueoeeded  in  all  seasons,  wet  or  dry,  to  double 
the  production.  This  year  from  the  use  of  500  pounds  I  am  confident  the  crop 
is  increased  three  times ;  while  in  ray  foregoing  calculations  I  have  counted  400 
pounds,  which  is  double  the  amount  of  any  former  quantity  I  used,  and  I  con- 
fidently belieye  it  will  cause  the  yield  of  a  bale  to  the  acre  on  poor  lands  (if  the 
land  is  well  prepared  by  subsoiling)  no  matter  if  the  year  is  wet  or  dry.  Plan- 
ters may  say,  "  1  can't  afford  to  expend  $19  or  $20  to  the  acre  for  manure ;"  to 
which  I  reply,  you  have  to  pay  to  the  laborer  a  still  greater  sum.  The  cost  of 
cnltivating  you  must  pay  the  laborer,  and  on  unmanured  lands  lose  money.  If 
the  money  paid  for  the  extra  labor  is  expended  in  manure,  and  you  make  money, 
your  interest  is  to  choose  that  course  which  produces  the  profitable  result  On 
rich  lands  the  effect  of  manure  is  also  good.  Every  farmer  of  experience  knows 
that  a  cow  pen  lot  or  land  manured  gives  a  great  amount  of  fruit.  Land,  if 
ever  so  rich,  inclines  to  produce  stalk.  A  moderate  broadcasting  with  manure 
will  change  that  disposition  from  making  stalk  to  making  fruit,  and  brings  it 
forward  early  out  or  harm's  way.  On  the  subject  of  applying  manures  and 
planting,  etc..  [  will  hereafter  speak.  I  have  pointed  out  the  cost  of  labor  as 
the  great  difficulty,  and  suggested  the  next  great  remedy.  There  is  much  more 
to  say,  many  changes  in  our  course  to  make,  many  mistakes  and  errors  to  be 
rectified,  and  which  are  aM  importaut  to  full  success,  but  must  form  the  su  ject 
af  another  comij^unlcation.  W.  H.  Young. 

Messrs  Editors. — ^The  great  mistake  at  the  close  of  the  war  our  planters  made, 
was  the  neglect  of  corn  and  all  breadstuff  crops,  making  cotton  the  first  and 
com  the  last  consideration.  That  great  mistake  is  the  cause  of  our  present  trou- 
ble—I  may  say  our  bankruptcy.  The  next  (that  is  the  present  crop),  was  in  a 
degree  changed.  The  planter  from  necessity  was  forced  to  pay  attention  to  his 
pressing  wants,  and  planted  more  com,  but  he  still  in  fancy  saw  high  prices  for 
cotton  and  again  made  cotton  the  first  consideration,  and  though  the  seasons 
were  propitious,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  enough  of  corn  is  made  to  serve  the  country 
until  another  crop.  But  few  have  any  to  spare,  and  many  will  not  have  enough 
for  their  own  use. 

No  agricultural  people  can  thrive  until  they  learn  the  lesson  that  they  cannot 
do  so,  and  buy  the  provisions  they  could  make  at  home.  Some  of  those  who 
read  this,  mny  be  old  enough  to  carry  their  recollection  back  to  1826.  That  i^ 
the  year  (if  1  recollect  right,)  when  cotton  sold  for  over  80  cents  per  pound.  The 
next  year  it  fell  in  price  and  sold  for  6  and  8  cents,  and  remained  at  thos?e  prices 
for  five  or  six  years.  The  price  of  1825  brought  the  fruits  consequent  upon 
high  prices,  and  inflation  of  values,  and  the  following  years  of  low  prices,  • 
brought  their  trials  and  sufferings.  Many  planters  of  wealth  were  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff  and  constable,  and  those  who  struggled  through  and  weathered  the 
stonn,  passed  through  many  years  of  trouble  to  overcome  the  errors  committed 
in  that  one  year  of  high  prices.  They  did  work  through  by  the  closest  e<x>nomy 
and  good  masagement.  Ihey  raised  their  own  mules  and  horses,  their  own 
meat  and  com  abundantly.  The  writer  well  recollects  the  first  drove  of  mules 
and  hogs  that  ever  came  into  this  section  of  Middle  Georgia.  They  attracted 
as  much  interest  as  a  circus  does  in  our  day.  They  brought  their  mules  and  hogs 
to  a  poor  market  as  planters  raised  enough  themselves.  The  speculation  failed. 
The  mules  were  finally  sold  out,  three  for  $100,  or  |33i  each,  and  the  pork 
at  2|c.  per  pound. 

We  must  realize  the  fact  that  we  must  pass  through  the  same  ordeal.  His- 
tory is  repeating  itself,  and  to  come  through  safe  we  must  raise  our  own  com, 
hogs,  mules  and  all  other  things  we  can,  making  it  our  first  consideration,  thus 
save  the  money,  and  not  attempt  to  make  the  money  by  raising  cotton  to  pay 
for  them.  We  must  also  realize  the  fact  that  we  cannot  get  the  profit  of  the 
cotton  to  pay  for  these  things,  for  the  cost  of  making  the  cotton  (under  the 
present  system  and  labor)  consumes  the  money  obtained  for  it.  When  the  plan- 
ter raises  enough  corn,  meat,  etc,  to  supply  himself,  family  and  laborers,  he  has 
made  the  first  great  step  to  Independence  and  success,  and  when  he  does  this 
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and  raUes  his  own  mules  and  bones,  he  will  find  his  remftiuing  wants  are  small, 
and  bis  smaller  cotton  crop  (which  from  being  smaller)  will  Yield  a  greater 
price  and  will  supply  all  reasonable  deficiencies  not  supplied  from  the  planta- 
1  ion.  Dispossess  hid  mind  of  an  idea  generally  entertained  that  the  lower  colton 
\h  the  more  he  must  make,  and  that  cotton  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  biiDg  money.  Let  liim  reflect  that  the  more  cotton  he 
raises  the  lower  the  price,  and  that  the  more  of  the  necessnrieB  of  life  he 
raises  the  lees  money  he  needs.  If  a  planter  could  raise  all  he  needs  on  his 
farm,  money  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  but  to  hoard  it,  it  being  a  surplus  over 
Ills  wants  and  Increase  hi^  capital.  Let  the  planter  pursue  this  course,  (tite  only 
one  that  will  bring  him  out),  no  matter  what  bis  neighbors  do.  Let  him  not 
indulge  the  delusion  that  others  may  pursue  this  course,  and  that  he  will  benefit 
by  their  policy,  and  make  cotton  for  high  prices,  but  let  him  think  how  little 
and  insignificant  a  drop  he  constitutes  in  the  great  cotton  planting  of  the  world ; 
he  will  not  gain,  but  steadily  lofe  by  such  a  policy.  Don't  be  deterred  because 
the  remedy  may  appear  slow  ;  recollect  slow  is  usually  followed  by  the  word 
sure.  Yon  have  committed  the  error,  you  must  atone  for  it  by  getting  in  the 
right  track.  No  matter  how  slow  that  course  may  now  appear,  it  will  sooner 
bear  its  fruits  than  appears  at  fir^t  view. 

Abandon  the  thought  that  a  large  plantation,  with  many  hands,  is  essential 
to  succtss.  It  is  more  likely  to  result  in  failure.  It  is  bard  for  the  planter  who 
worked  before  the  war  100  hand^,  to  alter  his  views  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  the  pame  scale.  To  secure  success,  he  must  limit  the  labored  to  the  neee«- 
sary  number  to  cultivate  his  best  and  highly  manured  lands. 

Again,  let  no  planter  expect  to  derive  an  income  from  hia  farm  and  live  away 
from  it.  No  business  will  succeed  unless  the  owner(who8e  interest  is  inyolved), 
ia  present  to  supervise,  and  give  his  earnest,  intellig^t,  economical  and  watch- 
ful care.  If  you  want  business  done,  employ  an  agent.  If  you 
want  it  well  done,  do  it  yourself,  is  an  old  and  true  sayine,  and 
to  no  business  doe4  it  apply  more  forcibly  than  to  farming,  where  the  laborer 
works  under  the  eve  of  the  employer.  Direct  your  attention  to  improved  plows 
and  all  labor-saving  agricultural  implements,  learn  the  character  of  your 
soils  and  determine  its  manures  and  best  treatment.  Correct  the  mistakes  and 
adopt  the  remedies  1  have  pointed  in  this  and  preyions  communications  and  you 
will  succeed  ;  you  will  be  prepared  for  the  lower  prices  we  shall  have  no  doubt  to 
submit  to  in  the  future — you  can,  with  your  superior  quality  of  cotton  and 
cheaper  transportation,  drive  back  your  India  competitors,  and  again  occupy  the 
position  of  the  cotton-producing  country. 

But  reflect  that  sudden  wealth  does  not  flow  from  agrienltural  pursuits  in  any 
country,  but  the  road  to  wealth  is  safe  and  sure,  and  it  is  the  pursuit  of  inde- 
pendence. HuBbandry  is  the  nppolnted  occupation  of  God.  *'Man  shall  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  is  Uls  direct  commandment.  We 
cannot  so  safely  secure  it  in  any  other  way.  Leaye  the  busy,  stormy  life  of  the 
cities  to  the  speculator,  he  who  desires  "  The  golden  stream  to  be  quick  and  vio- 
lent." Let  him  alone  to  pursue  his  restless  course,  be  spreads  all  sails,  risks  all 
storms,  moyes  in  channels  full  of  hidden  dangers — success  may  crown  his  efforts, 
hut  the  course  is  fiill  of  dangers,  and  few  eyer  go  through  it  safely,  and  when 
the  storms  arise  that  wreck  the  speculator,  you  will  feel  the  wisdom  of  your 
course.  Health,  plenty,  and  independence  b  the  measure  of  God's  appointed 
occupation.  If  in  this  and  the  foregoing  articles,  I  have  pointed  out  mistakes 
and  shown  the  remedy,  and  thereby  been  at  all  instrumental  in  awaking  reflec- 
tion that  may  end  in  good,  I  haye  accomplished  my  object 

W.  H.  Young. 

The  Savannah  BepMican  has  been  permitted  to  make  the  following  ex- 
tract firom  a  letter  m>m  a  gentleman  at  Milledgeville,  Qa.,  to  a  merchant  in 
Savannah,  dated  the  10th  Oct : 

The  low  price  of  cotton,  though  minous  to  us,  will  be  advantageous  in  certain 
results  lore  to  follow.  The  demand  for  negro  labor  will  not  be  so  great;  we 
will  have  to  hire  for  part  of  the  crop,  and  let  cotton  be  the  surplus.  I  shall  pay 
special  attention  to  raising  stock,  plenty  of  com,  hogs,  rice,  small  grain,  nuike 
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Uie  plantadoD  self-sustaining,  and  then  what  I  can  la  cotton.  Then  a  oottoD 
ci?op  ia  extra,  and  what  it  brings  we  can  keep  in  oar  pockets.  There  will  be  a 
vast  change  in  the  planting  system ;  heavy  manuring  to  make  one  acre  bring 
its  bale,  land  lying  out  in  pasture  where  stock  can  be  raised  and  fed,  plenty 
of  hogs,  colts,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  This  will  be  my  plan,  and  it  is  the  only  plan 
to  save  us. 

We  append  one  more  extract,  from  the  Montgomery,  (Ala.)  Daily  McUl. 
Will  not  our  planters  and  farmers  heed  this  counsel,  and  set  about  making  a 
change  at  once  which  will  make  them  independent  and  self-sustaining.  We 
trust  they  will : 

The  Huntsville  Advocate  says  flour  is  very  scarce  and  has  been  selling  at  $8 
per  100  pounds,  in  that  city.  If,  instead  of  planting  so  much  cotton,  and  losing 
money  by  it,  the  farmers  oi  Montgomery  ana  adjoining  counties  had  sown  wheat 
and  other  grain,  they  would  soon  find  ready  sale  for  it.  As  the  time  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  when  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  for  another  year, 
it  IS  highly  important  for  those  engaged  in  planting  to  consider  whether  or  not 
a  change  of  crops  is  not  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  It  is 
said  that  every  vessel  going  out  from  New  York  to  European  ports  takes  a  large 
cargo  of  grain.  The  necessity  for  laborers  all  the  year  is  obviated  by  those 
who  plant  but  little  cotton,  and  make  that  their  surplus,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  question  of  labor  will  each  year  become  a  more  vexed  one.  Wheat  can  be 
made  to  pay  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer  in  all  of  the  Northwestern  region  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  bushel.  It  is  now  bringing  in  northern  market  from  i^l  75  to  2  50. 
One  farmer  employed  fifty-two  men  the  present  season,  with  fifteen  reapers.  He 
sold  his  wheat  at  |1  90  a  bushel,  and  actually  cleared  nearly  $40,000  on  his 
year's  crop.  The  same  can  be  done  in  the  South,  and  ought  to  be  done.  A  vol- 
ume might  be  written  in  proof  of  our  statement. 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  is  far  mreater  than  all  other,  and  when 
we  think  of  the  thousands  who  foolisUy  crowd  into  little  cities,  instead  of  re- 
maining in  the  country,  we  are  amazed  at  their  folly.  Now,  we  readily  admit 
that  we  must  have  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  clerks,  etc.,  but  while 
those  avocations  and  professions  are  overstocked,  ought  not  many  of  our  young 
men  who  are  rushing  into  them  to  pause  and  consider  whether  there  is  succe^H 
for  them  in  these  callings,  or  whether,  indeed,  to  become  experienced  and  intel- 
ligent farmers  does  not  offer  a  more  certain  and  safe  road  to  competence,  rcspec- 
tiu^ility,  and  real  happiness.  All  the  money  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  profes- 
sions. The  mass  of  the  people  had  supposed  that  the  chief  wealth  of  Califurnia 
consisted  in  her  mines.  Her  exports  of  wheat  the  past  year  has  convinced  the 
world  that  her  agricultural  resources  are  also  immense.  Thb  golden  State  has 
of  lands  adapted  to  agriculture  65,000,000  acres.  She  already  has  about  326  miles 
of  rail,  besides  many  projected  lines.  Only  600,000  acres  of  her  lands,  it  U  es- 
timated, were  sown  with  wheat,  and  yet  while  Chicago  exported  of  this  cereal  21,- 
902,765,  San  FrancUco  exported  8,498,400  bushels,  and  yet  according  to  the  most 
accurate  information  we  can  obtain,  only  one  half  million  of  her  sixty-five  millions 
of  tillage  land  was  last  year  planted  with  wheat.  What  a  field  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits does  this  giant  Commonwealth  of  the  Pacific  coast  offord  !  These  are  but 
slight  glimpses  at  what  agriculture  can  do,  but  enough  is  seen  in  these  superfi- 
cial statements  to  awaken  thought  and  arouse  attention.  TVe  have  only  to  ask 
our  young  men,  will  you  waste  vour  best  years  in  fruitiess  endeavors  to  gain 
wealth  and  distinction  in  professions  where  vou  can  never  reach  either — or  will 
you  practice  a  littie  self  denial,  labor  for  a,  few  years  on  this  soil,  and  win  com- 
petence, position,  independence,  and  ease  ? 

2.— GRASS  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

'  The  Holly  Springs  (Miss.)  Beporter  has  a  commonication  from  Mr.  V.  M. 

Johnson,  a  practical  and  a  snccessful  planter  of  that  section,  on  the  above 

subject,  with  which  he  is  quite  intimate.    The  matter  is  an  important  one. 
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and  we  can  do  no  greater  eervice  to  oar  readers  than  to  extend  the  informa- 
tion given. 

Nothing  has  been  more  neglected  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  than  the 
culture  of  the  grasses.  The  many  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  paid  out  for 
hay,  in  our  cities  and  towns,  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  our  farmers,  in- 
stead of  being  sent  north  to  purchase  this  necessary  forage.  I  have  raised 
hay  every  year  since  1846,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  Mississip- 
pi is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hay  than  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio.  Our  springs  are  almost  universally  wet,  and  the  rains  continue  until 
a  growth  of  grass  is  produced  that  effectually  shades  the  ground,  and  insures 
an  abundant  crop. 

In  the  States  above  named,  one  year  out  of  three  the  h^  crop  is  cut  diort 
by  drought.  Whereas,  during  the  twenty-one  years  tliat  1  have  grown  hay, 
but  one  spring  drought  has  iraected  my  crop.    No  crop  is  more  certain. 

I  have  cut  and  weighed  55  cwt.  from  one  acre  of  the  red  top,  or  herds 
grass  ;  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  yield.  We  may  calculate  on  one  and 
a  half  tons  per  acre  on  good  land. 

The  great  enemy  we  have  had  to  contend  with  in  cultivating  the  grasses, 
viz..  Cotton,  I  think,  in  the  future,  will  not  be  so  much  in  the  way.  I  have 
cultivated  clover,  mesquite,  timothy,  and  red  top.  The  first  two  I  find  to  be 
so  near  an  annual  in  our  climate,  that  I  have  abandoned  the  culture. 
Timothy  grows  finely,  but  on  my  soil,  takes  the  rust  like  oats.  Herds  grass 
with  me  does  the  best.  In  a  woods  lot,  that  I  sowed  eighteen  years  ago, 
much  of  it  may  yet  be  seen. 

HOW  TO  sow  HERDS  GRASS. 

The  land  shoiild  be  freshly  plowed  with  a  turning  plow.  Then  take  a 
log  eight  feet  long,  and  as  heavy  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  can  haul ;  to  the  end 
of  the  log  attach  each  end  of  a  chain,  and  hitch  the  oxen  in  the  middle,  and 
drag  over  the  fresh  plowed  land  until  it  is  made  smooth.  Your  ground  is 
now  ready  for  the  seed. 

TO  sow  THE  SEED. 

Get  a  box  that  will  hold  a  bushel ;  put  into  it  as  much  grass  seed  as  you 
can  hold  in  your  two  hands;  then  put  in  twice  as  much  dcmip  sand;  con- 
tinue in  this  way  until  your  box  is  nearly  full ;  then  mix  welL  Prepare 
three  stakes ;  put  one  at  each  end,  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  your  land. 
Move  the  first  stake  two  steps,  and  sow  to  the  middle  stake,  filling  the  hand 
so  that  the  fingers  barely  touch,)  move  this  stake  in  two  steps,  and  sow  to 
the  end.  Set  the  bucket  in  the  range  of  the  two  stakes,  and  stick  the  last 
stake  two  steps  from  the  bucket.  By  this  process  you  will  sow  about  half  a 
bushel  to  the  acre.  It  needs  no  covering  ;  the  rains  will  cever  it  enough 
and  at  the  right  time. 

TO  CUT    AND  CURB. 

Like  all  forage  plants,  hay  should  be  cut  while  in  the  bloom.  You  may 
know  when  red  top  is  in  the  bloom  by  pollen  rising  from  it  like  a  fog,  when 
agitated  by  a  light  wind.  A  grass  blaide  should  be  frt)m  three  to  three  and 
a  naif  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  hung  upon  a  sheath  with 
two  ribs.  In  cutting,  the  heel  of  the  scythe  should  &&g  upon  the  ground. 
The  stubble  should  be  only  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  high.  Let  a 
boy  follow  the  mower  with  a  stick  sharpened  at  each  end,  and  shi&e  the  hay 
out  evenly  over  the  ground.  Hay  cut  in  the  morning  should  be  turned 
over  after  12  o'clock,  and  raked  up  and  put  in  cocks,  or  rieks,  near  night. 
If  the  sun  has  been  bright  it  may  go  into  the  bam  the  next  day ;  at  all 
events  it  should  be  hous^  before  it  gets  wet. 

WHEN  TO  sow. 
Now  is  the  time,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  last  of  November.    Lose 
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no  time ;  prApare  the  land  and  sow  two  acres ;  cut  one  and  a  half  acres,  and 
ave  the  other  half  acre  for  seed,  which  wiU  make  five  bushels,  enough  to 
sow  ten  acres  next  year. 

PROFITB  OF  GRASS  CULTURE. 

Hay  has  ranged  in  price  at  firom  ^1  25  to  $2  50  i>er  cwt.,  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  in  Holly  Springs. 

If  1  acre  produces  1|  tons  at  $1  50  per  hundred $45  00 

Preparing  ground  and  sowing  1  acre. $3  00 

Cutting  and  housing...............................  4  00         $8  50 

Profits  per  acre $36  50 

It  may  be  mowed  for  four  years  before  the  sedge  becomes  troublesome. 
Wet  land  is  the  best  for  herds  grass,  the  wetter  the  better,  so  that  the 
water  dbes  not  stand  upon  it  Grass  lands  for  the  scythe  should  not  be  pas- 
tured in  the  winter.  It  must  have  all  the  winter  and  spring  growth. 
Meadow  lands  may  be  pastured  after  the  hay  is  removed  without  serious  in- 
jury, as  then  springs  up  a  crop  of  crab  grass. 

Now,  how  many  will  make  the  start,  and  sow  two  atres  of  grass  this  &11, 
and  next  £eJ1  ten  (teres  f  Come  up,  cotton  mourners !  Think  of  the  beauti 
ful  green  that  will  be  presented  to  the  eye  early  in  ihe  spring ;  think  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  new  mown  hay  in  June ;  think  of  the  nulk  and  yellow  but- 
ter from  s]eek,  well-fed  cows,  and  be  comforted. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  communication  on  the  subject  of 
grass  growing. 

October  2031.  1807.  V.  M.  Johnsow . 

8.— MANURING  AND  PLOWING.  , 

In  the  Ifarth  Western  Farmer  Professor  Brown  writes  as  follows,  touch- 
ing the  proper  application  of  manures,  and  the  best  method  of  plowing. 

In  the  application  of  organic  manures  much  depends  on  the  time  and 
manner  of  that  application.  If  the  manure  is  well  composted,  it  may  be 
spread  at  any  time  in  the  winter  or  spring  months,  and  safely  await  the 
usual  season  of  spring  plowing.  It  should  not,  however,  be  exposed  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  to  the  influence  of  a  summer  sun,  before  it  is 
turned  under ;  as  its  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  are  held  only  by  absorption, 
and  will  certainly  be  disengaged  by  a  high  teinperature. 

But  if  the  composting  of  the  wastes  of  the  barn-yard  has  been  neglected, 
then  the  next  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  is  to  spread  it  on  the  fields  in  the 
months  of  October  or  November,  and  turn  it  under  immediately,  as  deep  as 
possible.  Where  ground  has  been  thus  dressed  with  long  manure  in  the 
nJl,  the  spring  plowing  should  not  be  so  deep  as  to  disturb  it^  This  rule 
applies  also  to  dover,  or  other  green  crops  that  are  turned  under  in  the 
summer  or  fall  months. 

The  advantage  of  turning  under  deeply  fresh  manure,  rather  than  suffer- 
ing it  to  rot  in  the  heap,  is  this :  The  gasses  set  free  from  decomposition  in 
the  first  instance,  are  mainly  absorb^  by  the  soil  covering  the  manure, 
while  in  the  second  case  they  escape  into  the  air  and  are  wasted.  One  of 
the  principal  advantages  of  fall  plowing  for  spring  crops,  is  the  saving  of  the 
products  of  winter's  decay,  in  the  last  year's  crop  of  vegetation  ;  for  although 
the  decay  of  organic  substances  is  much  less  rapid  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer,  yet  the  stubble  on  a  wheat  field  will  weigh  twice  as  much  in  Sep- 
tember as  in  ApriL 

In  maintaining  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  very  much  depends  on  the  mode  of 
cultivating  it.  The  plow,  in  some  form,  is  among  the  oldest  of  our  agricul- 
tural implements ;  and  though  we  have  so  greauy  improved  the  tool  that 
we  would  hardly  recognize  in  a  modem  steel  plow  the  clumsy  thing  that 
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Cincinimtas  followed,  or  even  the  "  bareliier  "  that  kicked  us  when  we  first 
walked  in  a  farrow,  yet  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  plow  that  has  not 
been  remedied,  perhaps  is  not  remediable.  The  plow,  in  all  its  forms, 
operates  as  a  wedge,  or  a  moving  inclined  plane.  Now,  since  action  and 
reaction  are  always  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  it  is  evident  that 
as  many  pounds  of  earth  as  is  raised  upward,  so  many  pounds  of  pressure  is 
exerted  downward  on  the  subsoil.  Whatever  force,  therefore,  the  plow 
exerts  to  loosen  and  pulverise  the  soil,  the  same  force  is  expended  in  the 
direction  of  compressing  the  subsoil.  This  defect  in  the  action  of  the  plow 
ia  to  some  extent  rememod  in  this  climate  by  our  heavy  winter  free^n^ ; 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  expand  and  consequently  loosen  the  subsoiL 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  by  ingenious  mechanics  to  construct  an  im- 
plement for  pulverising  the  soil  on  some  principle  that  will  aVoid  this  objec- 
tion ;  but  up  to  the  piresent  time  nothing  better  than  a  well  constructed 
plow  has  been  offered  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plow  with 
all  its  defects,  will  continue  to  be  our  most  reliable  agricultural  implement, 
and  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  farmer  s  profession. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time  it  is  plowed,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  effect  of  plowing  on  its  fertility.  If  a  clay  soil  be  plowed  when  it 
is  so  wet  that  the  earth  falls  from  the  mold  board  in  a  mass,  presenting 
a  smooth,  glazed  surface,  be  sure  that  you  are  doing  but  little  to  pulver- 
ize that  soil.  A  soil  of  this  kind  turned  up  to  the  air  and  sunshine  in 
this  condition  will  soon  bake  into  clods  as  hard  as  Mexican  adobes,  with  \ 
no  more  powers  of  absorption  than  so  many  boulders.  The  injury  which 
a  soil  will  receive  by  such  a  plowing  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  winter's 
freezing.  Sandy  soils,  however,  may  be  cultivated  when  quite  wet,  with- 
out much  inconvenience  or  danger  of  injury.  Even  clky  soils,  with  a  large 
Bupply  of  vegetable  matter,  may  be  plowed  much  wetter  than  a  soil  less 
loamy. 

How  dotjp  shall  we  plow  ?  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the 
science  of  cultivation.  Deep  plowing  has  many  advantages.  If  the  season 
shall  i)rove  dry,  a  deep  pulverised  soil  will  absorb  and  retain  moistore 
much  better  than  a  shallow  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  season  is  wet, 
a  soil  cultivated  six  or  eight  inches  deep  will  hold  more  water,  without  being 
saturated,  than  one  but  three  inches  deep.  HiU  sides  and  other  grounds 
disposed  to  wash,  will  be  less  liable  to  injury  under  a  system  of  deep  culti- 
vation than  if  plowed  shallow.  Writers  recommend,  and  farmers  often  talk 
about  plowing  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  but  it  is  seldom  done  in  practice. 
If  you  will  measure  the  cut  with  a. rule  you  will  find  that  six  inches  is 
pretty  deep  plowing ;  indeed  more  fields  are  plowed  less  than  three  inches 
deep  tlian  there  are  more  than  six  inches.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
greater  depth  of  soil  we  have  in  cultivation,  the  greater  the  supply  of 
plant  food,  so  far  as  that  is  furnished  by  the  soil,  and  consequently  the 
greater  the  length  of  time  required  to  exhaust  it.  But  while  this  is  true, 
it  is  also  true,  that  if,  bv  neglect,  a  deeply  cultivated  soil  becomes  exhausted, 
the  evil  is  much  more  difficult  to  remedy  than  where  the  plowing  has  been 
confined  to  the  surface. 

4.— PROFITS  OP  "  SMALL"  CROPS. 

Our  readers  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  money  is  made  by  far- 
mers in  the  North,  on  matters  which  as  articles  of  commerce  are  scarcely 
ever  thought  ol  We  find  in  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Gazette,  a  statement  con- 
cerning Oianberry  culture,  which  illustrates  this  point.  Blackberry  culture 
also  yields  immense  profits,  and  the  quality  is  much  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  high  prices  of  land  and  its  poor  quality  in  the  North,  makes  it 
necessary  that  farmers  there  should  make  every  edge  cut,  and  they  do  it, 
with  most  amazing  results.    Read  the  following : 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  savanna  and  bottom,  or  boggy 
lands  of  New  Jersey,  lying  in  Ocean,  Burlington,  Atlantic,  Camden  and 
Cape  May  counties,  are  the  best  known  for  the  culture  of  the  cranberry. 
It  is  also  generally  stated  that  those  .of  Ocean  and  Burlington  counties  are 
the  best  in  New  Jersey,  those  in  the  southern  section  of  the  State,  for  some 
reason,  not  being  as  productive  as  in  the  counties  referred  to.  The  lands 
used  for  its  culture  are  the  soft,  spongy  lands.  Before  the  introduction  of 
cranberry  culture,  they  were  comparatively  valueless,  now  they  range  in 
price  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre. 

Those  lands  having  a  running  stream  of  water  are  the  most  valuable,  as 
it  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  flood  the  grounds  during  the  late  fall  and 
winter,  in  order  to  kill  grass  and  vermin,  and  to  protect  the  vines  from  frost. 
In  dry  summers,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  moisture  without 
flooding  the  land  to  fill  the  lateral  ditches  with  water.  This  will  moisten 
the  ground  sufficiently.  To  flood  the  bog  in  summer  will  involve  the 
scalding  of  the  vines. 

To  prepare  for  vines,  the  tree  and  brush  are  removed,  the  land  turned,  and 
the  roots  grubbed  out.  Lateral  ditches  are  dug  from  the  main  stream, 
dividing  the  ground  into  square  plats,  and  the  plats  sufficiently  raised  at 
the  centre  to  cause  the  rains  to  flow  off. 

The  yield  of  berries  is  astonishing.  A  bog  of  a  few  acres  which  had  not 
receivea  a  particle  of  care  since  the  vines  were  planted,  yielded  this  year 
one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Another  of  six  acres,  belonging  to  Mr. 
William  Allen,  which  yielded  this  year  its  first  full  crop,  produces  about 
two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  These  figures  seem  astonishing,  but  one 
has  only  to  see  the  bog,  and  notice  the  perfect  mass  of  fruit  to  have  all 
doubts  removed.  The  cranberry  crop  of  a  single  township  in  Ocean  county, 
will  reach  this  year  10,000  bushels.  The  value  of  these  lands  when  in 
vines  is  something  remarkable.  The  Messrs.  Gowdy  have  refused  $1,250 
per  acre,  cash,  for  a  bog,  the  vines  of  which  are  two  and  three  years  old 

As  soon  as  the  bogs  are  in  vines  they  are  valued  at  $700  to  $1,090  per 
acre ;  $1,000  per  acre  has  been  repeatedly  refused  for  bogs  which  have  been 
in  vines  two  or  three  years.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  lowest 
estimate  for  all  bearing  bog,  m  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  is  from 
50  to  100  bushels  above  this.  Take  100  busnels  for  an  average  yield.  The 
cost  of  picking  is  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  cost  of  cultivating,  after  second 
year,  will  not  average  $5  per  acre.  The  present  wholesale  price  of  cranber- 
ries is  $5  per  bushS,  or  a  net  yield  of  $450  per  acre,  at  the  lowest  possible 
estimate  per  year ;  or  an  Interest  of  45  per  cent,  per  year  on  an  estimated 
value  of  $1,000  per  acre. 

But  the  average  is  above  this.  The  yield,  when  the  vines  are  three 
years  old,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  will  almost  certainly  reach  150 
bushels  per  acre.  The  cranberry  is  not,  like  strawberries,  peaches,  etc., 
perishable  fruit,  but  can  be  easily  kept  for  a  year.  In  the  spring  the  price 
often  reaches  $10  per  bushel.  Take  these  figures,  and  you  have  a  return  of, 
say,  $1,400  net  per  acre  per  year,  an  interest  of  50  per  cent,  on  $1,000. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  market  can  ever  be  glutted  with  this  fruit. 
The  small  area  which  can  be  employed  in  this  culture,  and  the  fact  that  the 
European  market  has  been  opened  to  its  sale,  and  that  the  berries  are  now 
used  for  dyeing  purposes,  forbids  the  thought  that  they  can  fail  to  command 
a  good  price  continually.  But  there  is  a  wide  margin  for  falling  off  in 
price,  and  large  returns  are  secured. 


ART.  IIY.-DEPARTMENT  OF  MINIHG  AND  MANUFACTUEES, 

l.^THE  COAL  DEPOSITS  IN  ALABAMA. 

A  Montgomery  (Ala.)  paper,  quoting  a  paragraph  from  the  New  York 
MereantUe  J<mmal  on  tlie  oonsumption  of  coal— in  which  the  consumption 
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of  coal  in  England  in  1864  is  stated  to  have  been  ninetj-foar  millions  of 
tons,  and  the  proposition  Is  made,  based  on  the  calculations  of  William 
Armstrong,  that  the  accesnble  deposits  of  England  wUl  be  exhausted  in 
less  than  two  centuries— comments  thereon  as  follows : 

There  is  probably  more  coal  in  Alabama  than  was  ever  contained  within  the 
limits  of  England ;  and  if  it  will  require  a  century  or  two  to  exhaust  the  acce»- 
sible  coal  deposits  of  England,  we  may  infer  from  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion, that  the  coal  of  Alabanm  will  last  *'  forever  and  a  day."  But  we  are  not 
quite  Bure  that  this  will  be  so.  It  is  possible  that  capitalists  will  discover,  after 
a  while,  that  both  the  coal  and  iron  of  Alabama  can  be  made  as  ostifiil  here  as 
elsewhere;  and  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  supply  the  steamers  trading 
in  (he  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  passing  through  it,  with  Alabama  coal,  than  with 
the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  oUier  coal.  If  these  capitalists  could  only  be 
broQght  to  see  how  admirable  a  coaling  station  Pensacola  could  be  made,  and 
how  cheaply  coal  could  be  delivered  there  from  the  hill-sides  of  Alabama,  we 
think  the  tmie  would  not  be  long  before  there  would  spring  up  an  active  de- 
mand in  the  various  markets  of  the  world  for  the  now  comparatively  valueless 
coal  lands  of  Alabama,  and  a  demand  also  for  our  u-on  would  ultimately  and 
not  very  remotely  be  one  of  the  results. 

Why  do  not  such  influential  publications  as  the  New  York  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal aid  in  bringing  these  lands  prominestly  before  the  public  ?  Many  of  them, 
at  the  North,  profess  the  best  feeling  for  the  weUare  of  the  South  They  could 
not  do  the  South  a  better  service  than  to  inform  the  capitalists  and  manufactu- 
rers of  their  section  of  the  manifold  inducements  we  can  present  to  such  of 
them  as  may  be  looking  for  profitable  fields  of  investment  and  actual  settle- 
ment We  are  anxiously  looking  for  the  day  when  our  political  troubles  will  be 
ended — ^we  expect  it  to  come  soon — and  then  there  can  be  no  possible  objections 
in  the  minds  of  our  Northern  friends  to  a  settlement  in  the  South.  We  will 
not  only  guarantee  to  all  such  a  peaceful,  happy  home  among  us,  but  would 
hail  their  coming  with  joy  and  gladness.  We  need  their  practical  knowledge 
of  the  mechanic  arts  as  much  as  meir  money.  We  wish  them  to  teach  our  peo- 
ple how  to  make  and  run  macbinery,  how  to  make  agricultural  implements, 
and  ten  thousand  other  articles  which  we  have  long  been  buying  from  others 
at  heavy  cost  and  constant  drain  of  our  money. 

2.— GOLD  MINING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Owing  to  want  of  means  to  properly  work  them,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Ore  GK>ld  Mines  in  Chesterfield  District,  S.  C,  have  been  compelled  to  part 
with  their  fine  property  to  a  company  organized  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  corporate  title  of  the  "  Challenge  (Jold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  of 
South  Carolina."  This  company  has  gone  to  work  with  great  energy,  sup- 
ported by  abundant  means,  and  from  a  recent  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
company,  from  a  visitor  to  the  mines,  we  make  some  extracts  showing 
what  has  been  done,  the  value  of  the  ores,  and  other  matters  of  interest : 

Two  shafts  have  been  sunk,  one  about  sixty  and  the  other  about  eight}'  feet, 
on  two  of  the  five  veins  or  leads  on  your  property. 

Some  1,600  tons  of  ore  had  been  raised  and  lay  In  heaps  near  the  shafts.  A 
sixty  horse-power  engine  of  the  beet  qualit}'  was  all  placed  and  working — a 
saw  mill  working  by  same  eteam  power.  Some  twenty  houses  or  cabins  erected 
and  occupied  by  the  miners  and  workmen.  A  building  for  conunlsaary  depart- 
ment, a  blacksmith  shop  and  other  small  buildings  necessary  for  the  company ,8 
use,  and  a  building  erecting  for  the  stamp  mill,  calculated  to  be  of  sumoient 
siie  for  working  forty  stamps,  five  of  which  were  shipped  from  New  York,  and 
one  now  at  Oheraw,  tweaty.four  miles  distant,  and  wul  be  here  as  soon  as  the 
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baild'mg  is  ready.  Erery  stamp,  I  learn,  will  crush  or  grind  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  tons  of  ore  per  day.  Consequently  if  five  stamps  will  crush  ten 
tons  per  day,  at  the  minimum  yield  of  |10  per  ton  of  gold,  they  would  gire  |100 
per  day — but  as  the  lowest  estimate  of  what  has  been  obtained  from  this  ore, 
it  would  be  more  than  double  that,  and  if  the  five  stamps  work  successfully  I 
learn  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company,  without  delay,  to  increase  the  number 
to  the  capacity  of  the  building  now  erecting. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  how  cheap  buildings  can  be  erected  by  the 
company,  mainly  from  the  facts  that  the  company  have  on  their  own  ground 
immense  yellow  pine  trees,  which  are  only  to  be  cut  and  brought  to  the  saw 
mill,  and  at  once,  as  it  were,  they  haye  their  timber  and  boards  of  the  best 
quality,  ready  for  use ;  also,  the  price  of  labor  is  so  low,  in  comparison  with 
other  parts  of  the  country — wages  for  good  hands  (and  plenty  of  them)  from  76 
cents  to  |1  25  per  day,  and  they  find  uiemselyes.  From  the  constant  attention 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  your  General  Superintendent,  Mr.  H.  Boardman, 
I  thinkyour  mine  will  soon  be  iu  working  order. 

Mr.  Griffith,  the  mining  engineer,  said  if  they  continued  driving  construction, 
they  would  be  able  to  turn  out  gold  and  show  satisfactory  results  in  sixty  days, 
but  making  allowance  for  unavoidable  and  unlooked  for  delays,  I  would  say 
four  month?.  As  regards  the  ore,  I  haye  heard  much  of  its  richncHS  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  had  satisfactorily  learned  before  leaving  New  York,  if  it  pro- 
duced |10  per  ton  in  gold,  from  the  trifling  expense  of  working  these  mines, 
they  would  pmy  very  largely.  The  very  many  assays  made  by  Mr.  Griffith, 
your  mining  engineer,  ana  others,  have  given  from  |20  to  |40  per  ton,  besides 
tailings  and  waste. 

From  an  old  shaft,  formerly  worked  and  first  re  opened  by  your  company, 
the  ore  yields  from  |1  to  |200  per  ton. 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself,  I  took  an  average  piece  of  ore  from  the  pile  of 
1,000  tons  just  raised,  pounded  it  in  an  ordinary  mortar,  pan- washed  it.,  and 
obtained  at  the  rate  of  26.60  of  gold  per  ton,  besides  the  tailings,  which  would 
undoubtedly  yield  as  much  more,  which  was  thrown  away,  to  say  nothine  of 
the  traces  of  silver,  which  were  very  distinct  and  valuable.  This  personiu  ex- 
periment satisfied  me  of  the  existence  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  richness  of  the 
ore,  and  the  certainty  of  immense  profit  in  working  the  mines. 

^  Also,  on  my  return  I  brought  on  with  me  a  smaU  box  of  ore  taken  from  the 
different  shafis,  giving,  as  I  supposed,  a  fair  average  of  what  the  ore  will  yield 
in  gold  and  silver.  These  specimens,  weighing  ten  pounds,  I  handed  to  Seoor, 
Swan  (b  Co.,  analytical  chemists — office  66  Broadway — and  they  return  me 
this  day  as  the  result  of  their  anidy sis,  the  following  : 

Reeeiyed  from  the  Challenge  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  of  South 
Carolina,  ten  pounds  of  gold  and  silver  ore  to  be  smelted,  which  yielded  «  but- 
ton of  metal  weighing  24f  grains,  which  upon  parting  gave  5  grains  of  gold, 
which  at  the  value  of  2,000  pounds  per  ton,  would  be 

Gold $84.12 

Silver 10.90 

Value  per  ton 46.02 

But  a  few  words  more  in  relation  to  the  previous  history  of  these  mines.  I 
learned  the  property  consists  of  2,466  acres,  purchased  of  Edgeworth  A  Brewer, 
old  residents,  who  have  owned  the  property  for  many  years,  and  their  fathers 
before  them.  The  surface  has  been  worked  for  raising  cotton  and  corn,  and 
old  Mr.  Brewer  (a  man  of  undoubted  int^rity)  told  me  there  were  two  or 
three  Cornish  miners  who  had  worked  tiie  mines  I8r  many  years  preyions  to 
the  war,  giving  the  owners  of  the  property  one-seventh  royalty  for  the  gold 
obtained,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  it  is  suppoesd 
that  for  the  last  twenty  years  more  than  $200,000  hadbeen  obtained  in  the  old 
fashioned  crude  way  of  pounding  up,  or  by  what  is  called  a  drag  mill,  pulver- 
ixing  the  ore  and  pan-washing,  witbont  any  of  the  modem  improvements  in 
machinery  or  processes  of  extracting  tht  gold  and  silver  from  the  ore.  .  This 
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old  fashioned  process  would  give  bat  a  mere  moiety  of  what  the  latest  and  most 
improved  method  would  obtain  from  the  same  amount  of  ore. 
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Wb  commend  most  heartily  to  our 
readers  the  very  able  article  which 
appears  as  the  leader  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Revibw,  upon  th« 
subject  of  the  Republican  Party,  as 
the  agent  of  British  policy  in  respect 
to  American  interests.  This  paper  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful thinkers  in  the  country,  and  our 
pages  in  former  years  liave  been  en- 
riched with  many  of  his  productions. 
The  present  article  furnishes  facts 
and  arguments  which  ought  well  to 
be  pondered  by  our  countrymen ;  in- 
deed we  may  apply  to  it  the  apt  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Bacon,  and  pronounce 
it  one  of  those  papers  "  which  deserve 
not  merely  to  be  tasted,  but  to  be 
swallowed  and  digested."  It  cannot 
fail  to  rivet  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  all  its  readers,  that  the  party  which 
now,  unfortunately  for  the  country, 
controls  its  policy,  is  but  the  blind 
agent  of  the  far-casting  statesman- 
ship of  Ehigland  to  break  down  the 
industrial  rivalry  of  America,  and 
thus  to  grasp  and  weild  supremely 
the  sceptre  of  commerce  over  the 
world. 

We  hope  that  the  article  will  be 
widely  circulated,  and  that  it  may  be 
used  by  our  public  speakers  to  awa- 
ken the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  pro- 
per conception  of  the  momentous  is- 
sues which  are  involved  in  the  great 
contest  now  going  on.  ^e  believe 
that  every  reader  win  thank  us  for 
calling  attention  to  this  masterly 
paper. 

The  Charleston  Mercwry  reviews 
Mr.  Boyoe's  article,  "The  South," 


which  appeared  in  our  double  num- 
ber for  July  and  August,  and  disap- 
proves severely  and  entirely  of  the 
policy  therein  advocated.  We  do  not 
propose  to  defend  Mr.  Boyce,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that 
at  the  time  he  wrote  the  paper  in 
question,  thoughtful  men  in  the 
North,  warm  friends  of  the  South, 
and  acknowledged  leaders  in  the 
Democratic  party,  saw  no  hope  for 
our  people  unless  we  could  control  a 
portion  of  the  negro  vote,  large 
enough  to  give  the  whites  the  major- 
ity. It  will  be  remembered  that,  af- 
ter the  sweeping  radical  minorities  of 
last  frdl,  the  condition  of  affiiirs  for 
the  South  seemed  so  desperate  and  so 
gloomy,  that  the  Hon.  Reverdy  John 
son  felt  constrained  to  vote  for  the 
abominable  military  reconstruction 
policy  of  the  radicals,  through  a  well 
foimded  apprehension  that  if  rejected 
the  fanatical  leaders  in  Congress 
would  concoct  something  worse. 
Even  the  New  York  World  despaired 
of  farther  oppK)8ition,  and  advised  the 
people  of  the  South  to  yield  political 
equality  to  the  blacks,  using  pretty 
much  the  same  line  of  argument  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Boyce ;  yet  neither  the 
World  nor  Mr.  Boyce  meant  sodal 
equality  in  the  sense  represented  by 
the  Mercury.  No  code  or  system  of 
laws  can  confer  social  equality ;  that 
springs  alone  from  merit,  and  there 
are  insexMirable  ethnological  difficnl- 
ties  which  the  black  race  never  will 
surmount.  The  discussion  of  such  a 
proposition  would  be  worse  than  idle, 
it  is  absoid. 
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Since  the  late  popular  revulsion  of 
feelingr  in  the  North,  the  Senator  firom 
Maryland,  and  the  New  York  World, 
have  alike  amended  their  views,  and 
doubtless  with  the  same  lights  before 
him,  Mr.  Boyce  would  not  consider 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  negro 
vote  so  patent  as  it  appeared  in  July 
last,  and  would  materially  modify  h^ 
counsels.  We  trust  he  will  not  hes- 
itate to  use  our  columns  in  further 
explanation  of  his  views,  which  we 
are  persuaded  have  been  misrepre- 
sented. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  World  advised  the  South  not  to 
resist  the  Sherman  Bill.  A  brief  ex- 
tract from  a  late  editorial  in  that 
journal  will  illustrate  how  differently 
they  view  the  situation  now. 

If  the  Republican  party  adheres,  as 
it  needs  must,  to  the  negro  suffrage 
reconstruction  scheme,  its  defeat  m 
the  Presidential  election,  no  matter 
who  may  be  its  condidate,  is  as  cer- 
tain as  it  is  that  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion will  take  place.  It  would  be  the 
very  insolence  of  tyranny  to  force  ne- 
gro suflfrage  upon  the  South  when  it 
is  emphatically  rejected  by  the  North. 
It  would  be  such  an  impudent  incon- 
sistency that  no  fiiir-minded  man 
would  for  a  moment  justify  it.  Ne- 
gro sufiVage  having  boon  overwhelm- 
ingly repudiated  in  these  elections  in 
every  State  where  the  question  has 
been  presented,  the  logic  of  the  situ- 
ation forbids  any  further  attempt  to 
force  it  upon  the  South.  If  persisted 
in,  it  must  recoil  with  crushing  effect 
on  the  Republican  party.  Negro  suf- 
frage may  be  right  in  itself  when  the 
negroes  snail  be  better  prepared ;  the 
progress  of  opinion  may  compel  its 
adoption  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years 
hence;  but  these  elections  have  de- 
monstrated that  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country  has  not  yet  ripened  to 
that  stage ;  nor  is  there  any  possibil- 
ity of  its  reaching  it,  after  this  great 
set-back,  for  several  years  to  come. 

♦  »  » "^        »  » 

The  fact  that  negro  governments 
are  in  process  of  organization,  and 
that  Congress  may  9^&Ai  their  repre 


sentatives,  does  not  varjr  the  case,  ex- 
cept to  render  a  degrading  farce  more 
contemptible.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Southern  people  will  never  recognize 
these  bastard  governments  as  having 
the  slightest  vali(^ty.  Within  four 
months  after  the  Presidential  election 
a  heavy  battering  ram  will  tumble 
them  into  shapeless  rubbish.  The 
Southern  people  will  immediately  re- 
organize, hold  new  elections,  oust  the 
negroes,  send  their  own  representa- 
tives to  Washington,  and  the  House 
will  at  once  admit  them.  The  South- 
em  Senators,  plus  the  Conservative 
Senators  from  the  North,  will  form  a 
majority  of  that  body,  organize  as 
such,  and  neither  the  House  nor  the 
President  will  recognize  any  other 
Senate.  This  course  is  entirelv  feasi- 
ble, will  be  perfectly  constitutional, 
and  beyond  all  question  adopted,  if 
the  Radicals  are  insane  or  wayward 
enough  to  recognize  the  negro  gov- 
ernments after  this  great  rebuke. 
The  only  thing  that  could  prevent  it, 
would  be  acquiesence  hy  the  JSouthem 
whites  in  the  Radical  scheme.  Who- 
ever  e^cpects  that,  is  letter  entitled  to  a 
straigM  jacket  than  a  refutation, 

W  e  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as 
demonstrated  that  the  present  recon- 
struction scheme  is  foredoomed.  But 
until  its  destiny  is  rocognized  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Republi- 
cans, it  will  be  vain  to  expect  their 
co-operation  in  a  wiser  plan. 

The  strictures  of  the  Mercury  on  Mr. 
Boyce's  article  are  as  follows : 

The  last  number  of  DeBow's  Re- 
view,  being  for  July  and  August,  con- 
tains several  essays  on  political  mat- 
ters, highly  interesting  and  useful ; 
but  there  is  one  entitled  **  The  South," 
by  the  Hon  W.  W.  Botce,  formerly 
of  this  State,  but  now  a  resident  of 
Washington,  of  which  we  cannot  but 
express  our  unqualified  disapproba- 
tion. It  proposes  to  give  counsel  to 
the  South  ;  and  that  counsel  is,  that 
we  should  not  only  submit,  but  has- 
ten ourselves  to  be  Africanized.  The 
late  elections  in  the  North  have  prov. 
ed  its  facts  to  be  as  erroneous,  as  its 
poligr  is  fatal  to  the  white  race  and 
the  oouth. 

We  propose  to  expcse  a  few  of  its 
fiEdlacies.  It  asserts  truly  that  the 
negro  race  is  '*  signally  ignorant  and 
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incompetent  for  the  direction  of  public 
aflSdrs."  What  then?  One  would 
suppose  that  he  would  counsel  the 
conclusion,  that  they  should  not  be 
entrusted  with  the  political  power  of 
ruling  others.  But  the  reviewer 
comes  to  a  directly  contrary  conclu- 
sion— ^that  they  should  possess  the 
power  of  ruling  others  bv  their  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise. 

He  says,  "  the  first  great  necessity 
for  the  Southern  people  is,  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  black  race  as  much  as 
possible."  This  may  be  good  advice ; 
but  it  requires  two  to  harmonize.  The 
white  race  cannot  harmonize  with  the 
black  race,  if  the  black  race  will  not 
harmonize  with  them.  Here  in  the 
South,  the  negroes,  instead  of  har- 
mony,— under  the  teachings  and  or- 
ganizations of  Northern  emissaries, 
have  set  up  for  themselves  a  direct 
antagonism  to  the  white  race.  They 
have  entered  into  secret  leagues,  the 
essential  object  of  which  is,  to  band 
themselves  together  against  the  white 
race  ;  and  to  rule  them.  To  "  harmo- 
nize with  the  black  race  as  much  as 
possible,"  under  such  circumstances, 
is  not  harmonizing  at  all.  It  is  sim- 
ply becoming  the  tools  of  negroes,  and 
aiding  their  antagonism  to  the  white 
race. 

The  reviewer,  presuming  that  all 
the  antagonizing  will  be  done  by  the 
white  race,  says :  **  By  antagonizing 
the  black  race,  society  at  the  South  is 
permanently  divided,  and  power  goes  < 
into  the  worst  hands." 

"  Society  at  the  South  is  permanent- 
ly divided !"  Certainly — who  wishes 
it  to  be  otherwise,  but  a  miscegenist 
Radical  or  a  negro?  Does  the  re- 
viewer desire  that  the  society  of  the 
South  shall  consist  of  whites  and 
blacks  mixed  up  together — equals  in 
association,  and  indisciiminate  in  in- 
termarriages ?  This  must  be  the  re- 
sult, unless  they  are  "  pcrmanetly  di- 
vided," in  society.  We  must  be  mon- 
grelized,  "or  power  goes  into  the 
worst  hands."  By  "  the  worst  hands," 
he  means  **  negro  hands."  But  is  this 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  white 
race  of  the  South  refusing  to  go 
under  negro  rule,  and  accepting  of 
the  antagonism  the  n^^ro  forces  upon 
them?  Does  the  reviewer  think  so 
little  of  the  white  race  of  the  South, 
as  to  imag^e  for  a  moment  that  they 


I  will  submit  to  be  ruled  by  negroes  ? 
Some  six  or  eight  millions  of  the 
white  race,  which  for  four  years  in 
the  South  fought  the  United  States, 
having  twenty -five  millions  of  people, 
backed  by  recruits  from  the  half  of 
Elurope, — to  be  ruled  by  some  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  negroes  t 

The  reviewer  affirms,  that  "  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  universal  equal- 
ity of  races,  is  the  eomer-Hone  of  the 
political  system  of  the  United  States. 
No  party  can  obtain  power  by  ignor- 
ing it." 

Unfortunately  for  the  reviewer,  the 
elections  at  the  North,  which  have 
taken  place    since  his    article    was 
written,  disprove  the  existence  of  his 
"corner-stone."    The  Radical  party 
h*as  been  overthrown  upon  this  identi- 
cal issue,  of  giving  negroes  an  equal 
right  of  voting  at  elections  ;  and  the 
Democratic  party,  has  not  only  not 
ignored  it,  but  has  boldly  taken  up 
this  issue,  and  has  triumphed  upon  it 
before  the  Northern  people.    The  re- 
viewer says  of  the  Democratic  party, 
that  *  they  are  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity, which  weakens  eveiy  day," — and 
that  their  existence ''  is  a  mistake  and 
a  misfortune  for  the  South."     But 
somehow   or   other,  the   •*  hopeless 
minority  "  does  not  "  weaken,"  and 
the  people  of  the  South,  do  not  deem 
their  success  "  a  misfortune."  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  determined  to  sup- 
port those  in  the  North,  who  are  true 
to  their  race — and  to  exhaust  all  their 
resources  before  they  surrender  their 
country  to  the  rule  of  negroes.    Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  elections  which  have 
taken  place  in  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
the  widte  race  has  refused  to  join  with 
the  blacks,  in  making  or  carrying  on 
any  government    They  mean  to  rule 
themselves,  and  they  do  not  mean  to 
be  ruled  by  negroes.    The  greatest 
"misfortune,"  in  their  judgment,  for 
the  South  and  for  the  United  States, 
is  to  have  the  South  negroized  and 
mongrelized ;  and  the  desperate  and 
bloody  anarchy  which  this  foul  pol- 
icy has  spread  over  Mexico  and  the 
other  South  American  States,  brought 
into  the  practical  government  of  the 
United  States.    Free  government  is 
an  impossibility,  if  it  is  to  prevail  ; 
and  a  standing  army,  strong  enough 
to  enforce  peace  between  the  diflFei^ 
ent  races  in  the  South,  will  be  the 
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certain  and  ready  instrument,  for  es- 
tablifilunff  a  despotiBm  over  all  the 
United  States.  There  is  but  one 
course  for  safety  ;  let  this  country  be 
ruled,  as  it  ever  has  been,  by  the 
white  race.  Man  cannot  alter  nature ; 
and  he  cannot  make  the  negro,  who 
since  the  flood  has  been  unable  to  es- 
tablish a  written  ladguage,— or  a  lit- 
erature of  any  kind,— or  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,— or  civilization  in  its 
lowest  forms,  independent  of  the 
white  man,  be  a  fit  fiduciary  of  polit- 
ical privileges,  which  only  the  best 
of  the  highest  race,  can  wield  benefi- 
cially for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  govemmeiit. 
Great  republics  (real  republics,  we 
mean)  have  all  been  short-lived,  from 
the  filet  that  they  require  a  degree  of 
intelligence  and  virtue  amongst  the 
people  which  seldom  exists,  and  as 
seldom  is  perpetuated.  That  pro- 
found conception  and  reverence  for 
law,  and  that  earnest  devotion  to 
country,  which  alone  can  continue  re- 
publics, is  the  result  of  a  vast  culti- 
vation, moral  and  intellectual,  which 
the  negro  race  never  have  possessed, 
and,  we  must  presume  from  the  les- 
son of  ages,  he  never  can  attain. 


Wk  appeal  to  our  subscribers  to  re- 
mit their  dues  promptly,  and  to  renew 
their  subscriptions  for  the  coming 
year.  We  have  now  nearly  retrieved 
the  time  lost  by  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  work,  which 
prevented  contributors  from  sending 
forward  their  favors  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  we  feel  authorized  in 
assuring  our  patrons  that  after  the 
number  for  December,  the  regular  is- 
sue of  the  Review  will  reach  them 
with  great  punctuality.  Our  arrange- 
ments for  securing  a  regular  supply 
of  varied  reading  matter  in  the  future 
'are  complete  and  peifect,  and  the  in- 
dustrial features  of  the  work  will  be 
diligently  looked  after. 

OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have 
sent  us  several  valuable  school  books, 


not  liable  to  the  objections  which  we 
understand  apply  to  their  historical 
series.  We  have  also  before  us  their 
defense  against  the  imputations  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Tekgraph,  but  not 
having  had  an  opportxmity  of  looking 
through  the  whole  series  of  text- 
books, we  refrain  at  present  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  controversy. 

Of  the  books  received  from  them 
this  month,  we  notice  1.  Lord  Ba- 
con's Essays,  with  a  sketch  of  his  Ufe 
cmd  character,  etc.  etc.,  by  James  R. 
Boyd,  Editor  of  English  Poets.  With 
notes.  Author  of  Works  on  Rheto- 
ric, English  composition,  etc 

These  essays  take  high  rank  among 
the  best  of  the  English  prose  classics, 
and  the  present  compilation  with  its 
reviews,  annotations  and  queries,  is 
in  a  most  convenient  form  for  the  stu- 
dent who  desires  to  form  a  critical 
and  analytical  estimate  of  their  depth 
and  merit.  The  annotations  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately  are  freely  used,  and 
indeed  the  whole  method  of  treatment 
commends  the  volume  highly  as  a 
text-book  for  students,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  the  study  of  English  clas- 
sics, while  it  is  also  an  excellent  li- 
brary edition,  for  those  who  have  not 
the  means  of  procuring  the  costlier 
English  editions  of  these  celebrated 
essays. 

2.  A  Fourteen  Weekt^  Course  in 
Chemistry,  By  J.  Dorman  Steele, 
A.M.,  Principal  of  Elmira  Free  Acad- 
emy. 

The  author  has  presented  this  at- 
tractive study  in  a  clear  and  simple 
series  of  lessons,  intended  to  convey 
that  practical  part  of  chemical  know- 
ledge which  concerns  our  every-day 
life,  in  a  method  which  can  be  mas- 
tered in  a  single  term,  so  thai  to  the 
pupil  all  its  truths  may  become  as  fa- 
miliar as  household  words. 
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3.  Elementary  German  Grammar. 
By  James  H.  Wonnan,  A.M.,  Librar- 
ian at  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

4.  A  Latin  Reader,  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  epitome  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar, etc.,  etc.,  by  William  B.  Silber, 
A.M.,  College  of  the  Qty  of  New 
York. 

5.  Grammatical  Diagrams  Blend- 
ed and  Improved.  By  Frederick  S. 
Jewell,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  School  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  are  all  improved  methods, 
and  are  meritorious.  The  new  sys- 
tem of  object  teaching,  by  means  of 
diagrams  in  English  Grammar,  is  ably 
defended  by  Mr.  Jewell,  who  recom- 
mends its  adoption  generally. 

From  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
we  have  received  : 

1.  HasweU^s  Engineer* s  and  Me- 
chanic's Pock€tA)ook.  With  copious 
tables,  etc.  21st  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged. 

This  indispensable  publication  has 
been  greatly  improved  upon,  and  now 
presents  a  store  of  information  em- 
bracing all  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  young  en- 
gineer and  mechanic  to  find  anywhere 
else  in  so  convenient  a  form.  It  is 
handsomely  gotten  up,  with  gilt  edges 
and  flexible  morocco  covers,  and  can 
be  carried  comfortably  in  the  breast- 
pocket for  instant  reference. 

3.  The  Tenants  of  Malory.  A  na- 
vel by  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu. 

8.  Circe,  or  Three  Acts  in  the  Life 
of  an  Artist.  A  novel  by  Babington 
White. 


Both  of  these  works  are  of  that 
character  which  rivets  the  attention 
of  the  reader  from  the  first  chapter, 
and  holds  him  spell-bound  until  the 
last  sentence  has  been  devoured.  The 
interest  in  either  of  them  never  flags, 
and  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  take 
hv^ld  of  them  if  other  and  more  im- 
portant duties  demand  theii:  atten- 
tion, for  imless  they^have  stronger 
wills  than  ours,  those  duties  will  as- 
suredly be  neglected. 

From  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Hand-Book  of  Practical  Cookery 
for  Ladies  and  Professional  Cooks,  by 
Pierre  Blot,  Professor  of  Gastronomy 
and  Founder  of  the  New  York  Cook- 
ing Academy. 

Cookery  has  of  late  years  been  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
we  have  here  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  one  of  its  most  eminent  professors. 
Having  submitted  the  volume  before 
us  to  competent  authority,  we  are  in- 
structed to  pronounce  favorable  judg- 
ment upon  it,  and  to  say  that  it  is 
the  most  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive friend  to  the  housekeeper  yet 
given  to  the  American  people. 

In  the  following  extract  from  his 
preface  the  author  indicates  the  pre- 
cise point  which  will  ensure  popu- 
larity to  his  work.    He  says : 

"We  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
book,  such  as  that  of  Carems,  which 
cannot  be  used  at  all,  except  by  cooks 
of  very  wealthy  fiemiilles,  and  with 
which  one  cannot  make  a  dinner 
costing  less  than  twenty  dollars  a 
head.  Such  a  book  is  to  housekeep- 
ers or  plain  cooks  what  a  Latin  dic- 
tionary is  to  a  person  of  merely  ele- 
mentary education." 
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ART.  I.-HISTORICAL  JUSTICE  TO  THE  SODTH. 

When  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  after  long  ruling  Great  Britain 
as  sole  minister  of  the  1st  and  2d  Georges,  was  at  last  over- 
thrown by  his  parliamentary  foes  ;  his  son  Horace,  seeing  how 
grievously  he  suffered,  in  his  retirement,  from  idleness  and  ennui, 
offered  to  read  history  to  him,  to  pass  away  the  time.  The 
fallen  minister  exclaimed,  "Read  anything  but  history  ;  iTcnow 
that  it  is  false  1 "  He  had  acted  history  for  twenty  years  ;  and . 
knew  how  shallow  and  perverted  were  the  received  versions  of 
historical  events,  and  or  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  ac- 
tors in  them. 

Many  obstacles  obstruct  the  search  after  historical  truth  ;  but 
none  more  than  the' general  fact  that,  in  those  great  struggles 
which  convulse  and  divide  nations,  the  successful  party  is  able 
to  palm  off  its  own  representations  for  the  truth  of  history. 
The  conquerors  naturally  dwell  much  upon  their  own  achieve- 
ments, and  the  general  result  sustains  their  testimonv.  All  the 
powers  of  word-painting  are  tasked  to  bring  forward  and  color 
those  portions  of  the  historical  picture,  on  which  they  would  fix 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  to  tone  down  and  withdraw  into  the 
shade  those  parts  on  which  they  desire  that  the  too  critical  eye 
should  not  dwell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  have 
been  foiled  in  their  efforts,  seek  not  to  dwell  upon  their  failures. 
They  care  not  to  be  the  historians  of  their  own  disasters.  They 
are  often  so  reduced  and  subjected  that  they  dare  not  give 
utterance  to  the  truth ;  which,  if  uttered,  would  be  listened  to 
by  few  ;  for  the  bulk  of  men  contemn  failure  and  worship  only 
success. 

Although  the  heroic  energy  displayed  by  the  people  of  the 
South,  in  their  late  struggle  against  fearful  odds,  commanded 
the  reluctant  admiration  of  a  world  deeply  imbued  with  preju- 
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dice  against  them ;  yet  there  is  little  chance  of  historical  jua- 
.tice  being  done  them  in  coming  time. 

Moreover,  the  result  of  the  war  threw  all  the  archives  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  abounding  in  unique  documents, 
known  to  but  few,  into  the  hands  of  its  enemy,  to  be  industri- 
ously, skillfully,  and  unscrupulously  used  by  Northern  chroni- 
clers ;  while  the  custodian  of  them,  under  plea  of  anxiety  for 
their  safekeeping,  will  scruple  to  render  them  accessible  to  any 
one  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  South.  With  such  an  op- 
portunity for  selection,  suppression,  and  garbling,  what  may 
not  a  skillful  advocate  prove  ? 

Of  the  temper  which  Northern  historians  will  bring  to  this 
work  we  have  already  some  samples,  in  more  than  one  hasty 
fragment,  issued  from  thepress  before  these  archives  were  ac- 
cessible to  the  authors.  We  select  the  most  elaborate  of  them, 
Horace  Greeley's  "  American  Conflict,"  and  from  his  narrative 
and  his  reasonings  will  show  to  our  readers  the  statements  and 
principles  published  and  popular  at  the  North,  and  the  pictures 
there  drawn  of  the  South.  Although  almost  every  South- 
ern man  knows  who  Horace  Greeley  is,  very  few,  we  suppose, 
have  had  patience  or  command  of  temper  to  wade  through  his 
volume,  which,  bulky  as  it  is,  embraces  only  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  As  we  limit  ourselves,  in  this  article,  to  a  few  pages,  we 
can  take  but  a  cursory  view,  and  give  but  few  details. 

In  reading  this  book  we  were  soon  struck  with  a  peculiarity 
in  the  author's  process  of  reasoning,  which  leads  him  to  over- 
look the  great  and  general  causes  which  produce  a  given  result, 
in  order  to  fasten  upon  and  magnify  some  specialty  tending  to 
the  same  efifect.  To  give  one  example :  to  his  mind  it  is  so 
evident  that  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  was  the  great 
cause  of  the  immense  development  of  the  cotton  culture,  that 
he  devotes  many  pages  to  the  biography  of  this  ingenious  and 
ill-used  mechanician.  We  had  supposed  that  the  great  causes 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  were  the  ad- 
mirable adaptation  to  it  of  the  climate,  and  of  immense  bodies 
of  fertile  land,  in  a  country  occupied  by  an  intellectual  and  en- 
terprising race,  possessing  the  institutions  of  a  well  ordered 
xivilization  in  their  local  governments,  and  commanding  the 
services  of  a  subject  race  peculiarly  fitted  for  rural  labors  in 
this  climate.  Without  these,  a  thousand  Whitneys  could  hare 
ginned  no  cotton  ;  and  with  these,  the  obvious  demand  for  me- 
chanical appliances  would  necessarily  stimulate  invention,  as  it 
almost  always  does;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  individual 
inventor,  his  place  is  soon  supplied  by  another.  For  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  applies,  if  not  to  works  of  genius,  at  least  to 
the  productions  of  ingenuity.  ,    ^ 
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The  author  not  only  often  attributes  great  eflfects  to  minor 
causes,  but  not  unfrequently  to  a  false  one,  tending  even  to  an 
opposite  result.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  period  immediately 
following  the  reyoluti^onary  war,  among  the  chief  causes  why 
"  industry  was  paralyzed  and  '*  trade,  emancipated  from  the 
vexations  of  the  custom-house  marker  and  guager,  fell  tangled 
and  prostrate  into  the  toils  of  the  usurer  and  sheriff,"  he  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  "  in  the  absence  of  a  tariff,  which 
the  Confederate  Congress  lacked  power  to  enforce,  our  ports, 
immediately  after  the  peace,  were  glutted  with  foreign  luxuries, 
gew-gaws,  which  our  people  were  eager  enough  to  buy  ;  but  for 
which  they  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to  pay,"  (pages  18 
and  19.) 

Now  yye  had  supposed  that  the  condition  of  the  country  tiien 
was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  demoralization  of  a  long 
war  abounding  in  disasters  ;  the  devastation  of  the  country,  the 
suspension  of  civil  governmtnt,  the  interruption  of  labor  and 
business,  all  tending  to  engender  idlenecjs  and  want,  habits  of 
violence  and  the  frequency  of  crime.  And  if  we  had  been  re- 
quired to  find  a  panacea  to  revive  energy,  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  order  in  the  country,  we  would  have  set  before  the  eyes  of 
this  people  all  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life,  to  be  exchanged  at  the  lowest  price  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  own  efforts  in  developing  the  resources  of  their 
country.  Mr.  Greeley  has  so  sovereign  a  contempt  for  "  the 
dicta  of  the  world's  accepted  political  economists,"  that  it  were 
idle  to  quote  them  to  him ;  but  we  will  refer  him  to  an  essay  of 
the  Yankee  philosopher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  which  he  shdws 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  dames  of  a  part  of  New  England  to  earn 
the  means  of  buying  bonnets  of  a  new  and  costly  fashion,  so 
stimulated  their  ingenuity  and  energies  as  to  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  and  highly  profitable  branch  of  industry  among 
them. 

We  had  supposed  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  on  all  occasions  so 
fierce  a  denouncer  of  every  form  of  human  bondage,  that  he 
could  speak  on  that  topic  in  no  modified  terms.  It  much  sur- 
prised us  to  come  across  the  following  p^sage : 

"  Slavery  of  a  mild  and  gentle  type  may  well  |have  grown  up 
insensibly,  even  in  the  absence  of  war.  The  patriarch  has  shel- 
ter and  food,  with  employment  for  various  capacities,  and  his 
stronghold,  if  he  be  stationary,  his  tents,  if  he  be  nomadic,  be- 
come the  refuge  for  the  unfortunate  and  destitute  from  the  re- 
gion around  him.  The  abandoned  wife,  the  unwedded  mother, 
the  crippled  or.  infirm  of  either  sex,  the  tender  orphan,  and  the 
out-worn,  seedy  prodigal  betake  themselves  to  his  lodge,  and 
humbly  solicit  his  permission  to  earn  bread  and  shelter  by  tend- 
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ing  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  by  any  other  service  to  which  their 
capacities  are  adequate.  Some  are  accepted  from  motives  of 
thrift ;  others  under  the  impulse  of  charity ;  and  the  greater 
portion  of  either  class,  exulting  in  their  escape  from  hunger, 
cold,  and  nakedneps,  gla41y  remain  through  life.  Marriages 
arc  formed  among  them  and  children  are  born,  who  grow  up 
adepts  in  the  labor  the  patriarch  requires  of  ihem,  contented 
with  their  station,  and  ignorant  of  the  world  outside  of  his  pos- 
sessions. If  his  circumstances  require  a  military  force,  he 
organizes  it  of  '  servants  born  in  his  household.'  His  posses- 
sions steadily  increase,  and  he  becomes  in  time  a  feudal  chief- 
tain, ruling  over  vassals  proud  of  his  eminence  and  docile  to  his 
wijl.  Thus  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  condition  of 
slavery  has  ever  preceded  the  laws  by  which  it  is  ultimately 
regulated  ;  and  it  is  not  without  plausibility  that  its  champions 
have  contended  for  it  as  a  natural  form  of  society — a  normal 
development  of  the  necessary  association  of  Capital  with  Labor 
in  man's  progress  from  rude  ignorance  and  want,  to  abundance, 
refinement  end  luxury  "  (page  24). 

From  the  following  passage  Mr.  Greeley  seems  to  have,  under 
some  circumstances,  no  hostility  to  the  selling  of  women.  **  For 
the  Circassian  beauty,  whose  charms  seek  and  find  a  market  at 
Constantinople,  is  sent  thither  by  her  parents,  and  is  herself  a 
willing  party  to  the  speculation.  She  hopefully  bids  a  last 
adieu  to  the  home  of  her  infancy,  to  find  another  in  the  harem 
of  some  wealthy  and  powerful  Turk,  where  she  will  achieve  the 
life  of  luxury  and  idleness  she  covets  "  (page  7 1).  Yet  it  strikes 
us  that  she  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  and,  when  old  and 
neglected,  may  drink  the  dregs  of  slavery. 

The  author  tells  us  that  "the  ancients,  while  they  appre- 
hended, perhaps  adequately,  the  bitterness  of  bondage,  which 
many  of  them  had  experienced,  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
so  vividly  the  corresponding  evils  of  slave  holding.  They  saw 
that  end  of  the  chain  which  encircled  the  ankle  of  the  bondman  : 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  so  clearly  perceived  that  the  other 
lay  heavily  across  the  throat  of  even  his  sleeping  master  "  (page 
25).  And  he  enlarges  on  the  unmitigated  corruption  of  charac- 
ter resulting  from  the  holding  of  slaves ;  yet  he  admits  that 
while  "  so  long  as  slaves  were  mainly  foreigners  and  barbarians, 
often  public  enemies,  of  fierce,*  strange  aspect  and  unintelligible 
speech,  there  would  naturally  be  little  sympathy  between  them  - 
and  their  masters ;  but  when  children  who  had  grown  up  to- 
gether— sprung  indeed  from  difierent  castes,  but  still  members 
of  the  same  household — familiar  from  infancy,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent playmates,  came  to  hold  the  relation,  respectively,  of  mas- 
ter and  slave,  it  was  inevitable  that  kindly  feelings  should  fre- 
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quently  bo  reciprocated  between  them,  leading  often  to  devotion 
on  the  one  hand  and  emancipation  on  the  other  "  (page  67). 

It  does  not  strike  Mr.  Greeley  that  this  very  kindly  feeling 
of  the  master,  anxious  for  the  well-being  of  his  faithful  servant, 
might  induce  him  to  enquire  what  had  become  of  the  negroes 
already  emancipated.  Many  had  been  freed  in  the  South,  and 
far  more,  from  their  being  found  valueless  there,  had  been  freed 
in  the  North.  Everywhere  he  found  them  shrieking  in  num- 
bers, debased  and  corrupted  in  character ;  but  in  the  North, 
especially,  he  found  the  remnant  of  them  crowding  the  jails, 
poor-houses,  and  police  courts  in  ten-fold  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  In  the  very  city  in  which  Mr.  Greeley  lived,  such 
was  their  destitution  and  degradation  that,  although  constantly 
recruited  by  fugitives  from  the  South,  they  diminished  one-sixth 
in  number  between  1850  and  1860.  But  Mr.  Greeley  shuts  his 
eyes  to  this  fact. 

He  tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  many  persons 
In  the  South  looked  forward  to  and  desired  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes,  "  but  the  unexpected  result  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  set  at  naught  all 
these  calculations.''  We  do  not  undervalue  the  influence  of 
these  causes  ;  but  they  were  but  secondary  to  the  fact  that  the 
better  the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  negro  became  known, 
the  more  obvious  it  was  that  the  race  could  not  long  continue 
to  exist  in  this  country  except  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  that 
meanwhile  a  large  population  of  free  negroes  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  in  any  civilized  community.  Those  very 
theorists  as  to  human  liberty,  whose  numbers  Greeley  greatly 
magnifies,  but  which  included  some  names  of  weight,  as  Mr." 
Madison  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  become  convinced  that  the  well- 
being  of  both  the  negro  and  the  white  races  required  the  servi- 
tude of  the  former. 

We  once  heard  an  ingenious  man  argue  that  morality  was 
altogether  a  question  of  locality.  Nothing  could  be  so  wrong 
here  that  it  might  not  be  right  in  another  place.  Mr.  Greeley's 
ethics  too  seem  to  be  much  influenced  by  latitude.  He  speaks 
in  tones  of  mild  and  apologetic  reproof  of  slave-taking  and 
slave-holding  by  the  "  pilgrim  fathers."  "  Their  experience  of 
Indian  ferocity  and  treachery,  acting  upon  their  theological  con- 
victions, led  them  early  and  readily  to  the  belief  that  these  sav- 
ages, and,  by  logical  inference,  all  savages,  were  children  of  the 
devil,  to  be  subjugated,  if  not  exterminated  as  the  Philistine 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  had  been  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua." 
(This  fate  of  the  Philistines  is  news  to  ns.)  **  Indian  slavery, 
sometimes  forbidden  by  law,  but  usually  tolerated,  if  not  ap- 
proved, by  public  opinion,  was  among  the  early  usages  of  New 
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England  ;  and  from  this  to  negro  slavery — the  slavery  of  every 
variety  of  Pagan  barbarians — was  an  easy  transition."  But 
when  the  colonists  in  Georgia,  between  the  prosperous  settle- 
ments in  Carolina  and  Florida,  found  that  th^  themselves  had 
not  thriven  under  the  somewhat  Utopian  form  of  government 
established  by  General  Oglethorpe,  which,  among  other  regula- 
tions, prohibited  negro  slavery  and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits ; 
when  they  rejoiced  at  being  transferred  to  the  Eoyal  govern- 
ment, Greeley  attributes  their  joy  to  their  being  now  '^enabled 
to  gratify,  without  restraint,  their  longing  for  slavery  and 
rum." 

We  are  told  that  on  the  reorganization  of  the  union  of  the 
States,  in  1787,  "  it  may  be  noted  that  those  provisions  favoring 
or  upholding  slavery,  which  deform  our  great  charter,  are  no 
original  or  integral  parts  of  the  fabric,  and  as  such  contained  in 
the  original  draft  thereof ;  but  are  unsightly  and  abnormal  ad- 
ditions, rather  fastened  on  than  interwoven  with  the  body  of 
the  structure.  Could  the  majority  have  made  such  a  Constitu- 
tion as  thev  would  have  preferred,  slavery  would  have  found  no 
lodgment  m  it ;  but  already  the  whip  of  Disunion  was  brand- 
ished, and  the  fatal  necessity  of  compromise  made  manifest " 
(page  44). 

Surely  this  is  a  very  curious  and  metaphorical  way  of  stating 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  fabric  spoken  of  was  to  be  the  new 
government  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  frame  which 
delegations  from  the  different  States  had  met  in  Convention. 
The  materials  of  the  fabric  were  the  terms  on  which  the  States 
could  agree.  As  usual  in  such  cases  there  was  a  struggle  for 
politicalpower.  Various  views  and  interests  had  to  hd  recon- 
ciled. The  whole  thing  was  a  compromise.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  not  endowed  with  unlimited,  but  limited  and  specified 
powers,  and  negro  slavery  was  not  one  of  those  matters  over 
which  it  was  to  have  any  control.  But  the  States  most  inter- 
ested in  it,  required  certain  recognition  of  their  rights,  and  cer- 
tain securities,  before  they  would  consent  to  form  a  part  of  the 
confederacy,  before  they  would  enter  the  new  union.  Those 
most  opposed  to  negro  slavery,  preferred  giving  that  security 
rather  than  lose  those  States  from  the  Union.  There  was  no 
fabric  of  a  government  until  the  ConstituSon  had  been  ratified 
by  nine  of  the  States  in  convention  at  home,  and  then  the  gov- 
ernment extended  only  over  the  States  that  had  ratified  it. 
When  that  was  done  the  provisions  as  to  slavery  were  as  inte- 
gral and  binding  a  part  of  the  fabric  as  any  other.  Mr.  Gree- 
ley says  somewhere  else,  that  compromise  was  necessary  or  we 
would  have  had  no  Union.  He  and  his  brethren  are  much 
more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  compromises  than  of 
observing  them. 
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We  have  said  enough  of  Mr.  Greeley's  peculiarities  in 
raciocination.  But  no  defect  in  reasoning;  could  have  led  him 
into  the  error  contained  in  the  following  passage :  "  When  at 
last  the  South,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  quite  generally 
adopted  the  novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine  of  the  essential 
righteousness,  and  signal  beneficence  of  slavery — when  the  rela- 
tion of  life-long  servitude  and  utter  subjugation  to  the  will  of  a 
master  was  declared  to  be  the  true,  natural  and  most  enviable 
condition  of  the  laboring  class  everywhere,  the  condition  most 
conducive  to  their  happiness,"  (page  73).  What  proofs  does 
Mr  Greeley  give  to  establish  this  assertion  ?  Only  these  :  a  quo- 
tation from  De  Bow's  Review.  "  We  can  only  judge  the  future 
by  the  past ;  and  as  experience  proves  that  the  negro  is  better 
off  in  slavery  in  the  South  than  in  freedom  elsewhere,  it  is  the 
part  of  philanthropy  to  keep  them  here,  as  we  keep  our  children 
in  subjugation  for  their  own  good  ;"  and  two  passages  from  the 
speeches  of  Senator  Chesnut,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Senator  Ma- 
son, of  Virginia— both  afi&rming  the  same  doctrine,  altogetlier  on 
the  ground  of  the  difference  between  the  negro  and  the  higher 
races  of  men — on  their  unfitness  for  freedom,  and  incapacity  for 
self-control. 

In  all  the  controversies  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  Greeley  skillfully  strives  to  represent  the  North  as  acting 
on  the  defensive.  At  page  378  he  says,  "  For  a  generation  the 
Free  North  has  been  struggling  against  a  series  of  important 
measures,  favoring  a  system  of  public  policy,  whereof  the  pur- 
pose and  necessary  effect  were  the  diffusion  and  aggrandizement 
of  slavery."  In  other  parts  of  the  book  he  charges  the  South 
with  many  grasping  projects,  some  of  them  utterly  unscrupu- 
lous ;  as  the  forced  purchase,  or  conquest  of  Cuba,  and  the  nli- 
busteriug  expeditions  against  Central  America.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  of  these  belong  peculiarly  to  the  South.  Some 
were  the  projects  of  individual  schemers.  The  funds  for  carrying 
them  out  are  supposed  to  have  come  chiefly  from  the  North,  and 
the  active  agents  were  recruited  from  among  the  reckless  and 
dangerous  classes  all  over  the  Union. 

The  South  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  policy  of  its  own 
to  urge  on  the  administration  of  the  Government  But  it  had 
claimed  three  things,  and  only  three,  at  its  hands — not  as  mat- 
ters of  policy,  but  of  right. 

1st  That  the  revenue  should  be  raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
distribute  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  equally  on 
all  parts  and  classes,  throughout,  the  country.  This  led  to  the 
oppK)sition  in  the  South  to  the  protective  tariffs,  affording  boun- 
ties to  one  side  of  the  Union,  and  treble  taxation  to  the  other. 

2d.  As  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of 
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the  South  claimed  that  they  each  had  an  equal  interest  and  right 
in  every  foot  of  that  territory  with  every  Northern  man  ;  that 
they  were  the  common  property  of  the  States,  being  either  gran^ 
cd  by  particular  States,  or  purchased  by  the  blood  or  treasure 
of  all,  and  that  to  the  Federal  Gk)vernment  was  entrusted  the  doty 
of  governing  and  disposing  of  them,  without  partiality,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  all  the  States.  Thejr  claimed  that 
involuntary  servitude,  or  slavery,  was  not  a  creation  of  law,  any 
more  than  other  kinds  of  property  ;  but  had  originated  in  va- 
rious conditions  of  society,  and  that  property  in  slaves  had  been 
merely  recognized  by  the  law,  after  its  existence,  as  other  kinds 
of  property  had  been  ;  laws  respecting  property  being  made  for 
the  protection  of  proprietary  rights  after  they  had  grown  into 
existence.  That  the  citizens  of  any  State  lost  no  right  or  con- 
trol over  their  property  which  they  might  carry  into  any  one  of 
the  territories  ;  and  that  the  question  whether  the  inhabitants  of  a 
particular  territory  should  be  slave-holders,  should  be  left  to  the 
operation  of  natural  laws.  That  the  white  man,  under  equally 
favorable  conditions,  was  superior  to  the  negro  as  a  laborer  t^ 
in  every  other  respect.  In  any  region  in  which  those  conditions 
are  found,  the  negro  not  only  proved  valueless  as  a  slave,  but 
gradually  disappeared.  But  where  negro  slavery,  on  being  in- 
troduced into  any  region,  was  maintained  as  profitable  and  ad- 
vantageous, it  was  proof  that  the  necessary  conditions  of  out- 
door labor  were  so  adverse  to  the  constitution  of  the  white  man, 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  competing  with  the  negro  in  those 
occupations  which  require  hard  labor  and  exposure  united. 
Thus,  whether  or  not  a  territory  became  a  slavc-nolding  region 
was  to  be  the  result,  not  of  legislation,  but  of  natural  causes. 
But  when  a  territory  having  required  sufficient  population,  the 
inhabitants  were  authorized  by  Congress  to  form  a  State  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  new 
State  then  became  sovereign,  as  the  original  States  are,  and  was 
at  liberty  to  regulate  its  internal  affairs,  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  The  South  never  claimed  that  one  foot  of  territory 
should  become  a  slave-holding  State.  Even  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  when  they  stipulated  in  the  grants  of  their  western 
territories  to  the  Union  that  Congress  should  make  no  law 
tending  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  did  not  pretend  to  make  any 
stipulations  as  to  the  social  organization  of  those  territories 
binding  on  them  when  tliey  became  States. 

The  new  States  were  the  offspring  of  the  old  "States,  and  un- 
der the  Constitution  acquired  equal  rights.  The  laws  of  nature 
were  to  decide  whether  a  new  State  should  resemble,  in  its  po- 
litical and  social  characteristics,  Massachusetts  or  South  Caro- 
lina, or  any  other  Northern  or  Southern  State,  according  to  its 
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geographical  peculiarities,  and  the  source  from  which  it  derived 
its  population.  For  the  Federal  Government,  the  creation  and 
common  agent  of  all  the  States,  to  interfere  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, was  a  gross  usurpation,  putting  a  brand  of  inferiority  on 
most  of  the  States  to  which  it  owed  its  creation,  and  cramping 
the  progress  of  their  people  with  a  view  to  reduce  them  to  a 
subject  and  tributary  condition  to  their  Northern  confederates. 

3d.  The  people  of  the  South,  finding  individuals  and  societies 
at  the  North  active  in  sowing  discontent  broad-cast  among  the 
negroes,  urging  and  assisting  many  to  fly  from  their  masters — 
urgently  demanded  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  given  in 
the  Constitution  by  the  Northern  States  to  deliver  up  fugitive 
slaves. 

It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Greeley  to  fasten  on  the  South  any 
"  aggressions  "  not  embraced  in  these  claims  of  rights.  But  he 
does  not  perceive  that  the  slave-holding  South  had  any  rights  in 
the  territories,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else. 

The  following  just  and  noble  sentiments  of  a  Northern  Sena- 
tor, General  Lane,  of  Oregon,  uttered  in  September,  1860,  sound 
like  nonsense  in  Mr.  Greeley's  ears.  "  I  am  for  all  the  rights 
of  all  the  States  ;  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  te  preserve  those 
rights.  I  have  battled  and  will  always  battle  against  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Congress  with  the  subject  of  slavery. 
It  is  a  subject  with  which  Congress  has  nothing  U>  do.  Leave 
the  territories  open  to  the  Southern  man  as  well  as  to  the  North- 
em  man ;  let  each  take  his  property  with  him,  and  enjoy  it, 
while  the  territorial  condition  remains.  This  is  equal  and  ex- 
act justice.  The  men  of  the  South  fought  as  hard,  and  as  brave- 
ly to  acquire  that  territory,  or  furnished  as  much  treasure  to  pur- 
chase it,  as  those  of  the  North.  How  then  can  you  discrimin- 
ate ?    How  keep  our  Southern  brother  out  of  his  inheritance  ?" 

Mr.  Greeley  charges  all  the  churches  in  the  South,  and  some 
in  the  North,  with  "  adapting  Christianity  to  Slavery,  instead 
of  requiring  that  Slavery  be  made  to  square  with  Christianity. 
And  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has  passed  for  religion  at 
the  South  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  "  (page  121).  He 
is  very  bitter  on  this  point ;  yet  we  cannot  see  wnat  he  has  to 
complain  of.  At  Christ's  advent  on  earth  human  bondo^e  was 
common  over  the  whole  Roman  world,  and  beyond  it  So  uni- 
versal was  it,  that  in  the  Greek,  the  language  of  commerce 
and  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  the  East,  the  same 
word  means  servant  and  slave.  Throughout  Christ's  ministry 
and  that  of  His  apostles,  they  were  in  perpetual  contact  with 
masters  and 'slaves — yet  never  once,  as  far  as  appears,  came  in 
conflict  with  slavery.  TTiet/  adapted  Christianity  to  Slavery, 
by  inculcating  the  relative  duties  of  roasters  and  slaves.  When 
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Christ  healed  the  Centurian's  servant,  He  did  not  bid  his  mas- 
ter to  set  him  free. 

It  is  perhaps  this  defect  in  the  first  planters  of  Christianity, 
which  has  led  the  anthor  to  swell  this  Yoluine  by  the  insertion  of 
biographies  of  several  apostolic  characters,  especial  favorites 
with  him ;  but  John  Brown  of  Harper's  Perry  notoriety  is  his  Mag- 
nus  Apollo.  It  is  some  years  since  this  hero  was  canonized  at 
the  North,  and  now  Greeley  has  incorporated  his  biography 
•with  the  lives  of  the  Saints  ^  treiating  of  his  career  with  pecu- 
liar unction  through  more  than  twenty  pages  of  this  history  ; 
apparently  holding  his  character  and  achievements  to  be  the 
archetype  of  the  best  developments  resulting  from  the  war 
which  followed  soon  on  the  close  of  his  earthly  career. 

Mr.  Greeley  at  length  enters  on  the  history  of  secession, 
and  we  at  once  see  that  his  mind  is  still  abused  by  the  notion 
that  secession  was  the  fruit  of  a  conspiracy  ;ji  conspiracy 
which  had  been  maturing  for  thirty  yeara,  in  the  columns  of 
the  press,  the  meetings  of  the  people,  on  the  floors  of  Congress, 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  States,  with  an  utter  contempt 
for  that  secrecy  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  the  essential 
of  all  such  machinations.  With  all  causes  tending  through 
long  years  to  bring  about  secession,  there  was  doubtless  much 
of  the  suddenness  of  popular  impulse  in  the  final  culmination 
of  the  event.  Amidst  the  moaning  of  the  winds  and  the  dis- 
tant mutterings  of  the  thunder  the  storm  is  long  brewing,  but 
it  bursts  suddenly  at  last. 

As  to  the  workings  of  this  conspiracy  I  select  a  few  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  important  facts,  which  1  believe  are  not  generally 
known  at  the  South. 

"  Before  the  opening  of  the  year  1861,  a  perfect  reign  of  ter- 
ror had  been  established  throughout  the  Gulf  States.  A  secret 
order,  known  as  *  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle'  or  as  *  Knights 
of  the  Columbian  Star,'  succeeding  that  known  six  or  seven 
years  earlier  as  the  *  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,'  having  for  its 
ostensible  object  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America,  and  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  two  latter, 
but  really  operating  in  the  interest  of  disunion,  had  spread  its 
network  of  badges,  grips,  passwords,  and  alluring  mystery  all 
over  the  South,  and  had  ramifications  even  in  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  adjoining  free  States.  Other  clubs,  more  or  less 
secret,  were  known  as  *The  Precipitators,'  'Vigilance  Com- 
mittee,' '  Minute  Men,'  and  by  kindred  designations  ;  but  all  of 
them  were  sworn  to  fidelity  to  *  Southern  Rights  ;'  while  their 
members  were  gradually  prepared  and  ripened,  whenever  any 
ripening  was  needed,  for  the  task  of  treason.  Who  ever  ven- 
tiued  to  condemn  and  repudiate  secession  as  the  true  and  sov- 
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ereign  remecjy  for  Southern  wrongs,  in  any  neighborhood 
where  slavery  was  dominant,  was  thenceforth  a  marked  man, 
to  be  stigmatized  and  hunted  down  as  a  *  Lincolnite,'  *Submis- 
sionist,'  or  *  Abolitionist.'  One  refugee  planter  from  Southern 
Alabama — himself  a  slave-holder,  but  or  Northern^  birth,  who 
barely  escaped  a  violent  death,  because  of  an  intercepted  letter 
from  a  relation  in  Connecticut,  urging  him  to  fcee  his  slaves, 
and  return  to  the  North,  as  he  had  promised — stated,  that  he 
himself  had  been  obliged  to  join  the  'Minute  Men'  of  his 
neighborhood  for  safety,  and  had  thus  been  compelled  to  assist 
in  hanging  six  men  of  Northern  birth  because  of  their  Union 
sentiments ;  and  he  personally  knew  that  not  less  than  one  hurt- 
dr^  men  had  been  nung  in  his  section  of  the  State  and  in  the 
adjoining  section  of  Georgia,  during  the  six  weeks  which  pre- 
ceded his  escape  in  December  I860"  (page  350.) 

He  adds  in  a  note  that,  "  Southern  unanimity ^  in  certain 
localities,  for  secession,  was  such  as  violence  and  terror  have 
often  produced  in  favor  of  the  most  universally  detested  men 
and  measures  all  over  the  world.  Such  an  apparent  unanimity 
was  doubtless  secured,  but  at  the  expense  of  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  precious  lives,  taken  because  the  victims  would  not 
conceal  and  deny  their  invincible  affection  for  their  whole 
country"  (page  350-1). 

We  have  occasionally  heard  through  the  Northern  press,  as 
we  do  in  this  book,  of  the  "  Knights  .of  the  Glolden  Circle," 
and  of  "  The  Lone  Star."  But  why  Mr.  Greeley  should  class 
"  Vigilance  Commitoes,"  and  "  Minute  Men,"  with  these  ex- 
ceedingly occult  brotherhoods  we  know  not,  except  on  account 
of  the  catalogue  of  wholesale  slaughter  he  charges  them  all 
with.  He  has  read  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies 
from  the  mother-country  in  1776,  and  doubtless  approved  of 
the  "  Vigilance  Committees,"  and  "  Minute  Men,"  organized 
then. 

He  tells  us  at  page  514,  that  "  Secession  was  only  forced 
down  the  throats  of  those  who  accepted  it  by  violence,  out- 
rage, and  terror."  This  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  the  next  is 
more  reckless.  "  A  complete  reign  of  terror  had,  by  this  time, 
been  established  throughout  Eastern  or  Old  Virginia,  the 
more  conspicuous  Unionists  being  hunted  out,  and  the  greater 
number  silenced  and  paralyzed ;  the  election  was  a  perfect  farce  . 
throughout  Eastern  and  South  Western  Virginia.  Even  Alex- 
andria, always  hitherto  strongly  Union,  gave  but  106  Union 
votes  to  over  900  Secession  ;  while  in  lower  Virginia  scarcely 
a  Union  vote  was  polled." 

When  we  remember  that  Alexandria  was  within  sight  of 
Washington  and  50,000  Northern  troops,  some  thousands  of 
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whom  took  posseflsion  of  the  town  the  next  morning,  driving 
off  the  handful  of  Confederates  on- picket  duty  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, can  we  believe  that  a  crowd  of  devoted  Unionists 
would  have  rushed  to  the  polls  to  vote  against  their  conscien- 
ces?   Mr.  Greeley  must  pardon  our  incredulity. 

After  this  thrilling  narrative  of  thl3  reign  of  terror,  we  are 
surprised  to  learn  that "  In  truth  not  one  tenth  of  the  then 
active  secessionists  ever  intended  or  meditated  disunion  as 
permanent,"  (page  427,)  that  "  The  State  of  North  Carolina, 
though  never  deliberately  and  intelligently  hostile  to  the 
Union,  became  a  much  easier  prey  to  the  conspirators "  than 
Tennessee.  (Page  485.)  We  must  remember  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  North  Carolina  finally  voted  unceremoniously  for 
secession. 

We  are  told  that "  after  the  conspiracy  had  had  complete 
possession  of  the  Southern  mind  for  three  months,"  (on  the  4th 
February,  when  the  Southern  Congress  first  met) — ^**  two  thirds 
of  the  free  population  of  the  entire  slave-holding  region  were 
openly  and  positively  averse  to  it."  Surely  this  is  a  very  loose 
way  of  stating  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy.  SeceSvSion  was 
the  act  of  individual  States,  not  of  the  people  of  the  South 
promiscuously.  The  truth  is  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  sev^n  States,  represented  in  that  Con- 
gress, were  thorough  secessionists — while  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  each  of  the  other  Southern  States  liad  not  yet  made 
up  their  minds  to  secede,  and  in  the  end  the  majority  in  three 
of  those  States  preferred  submitting  to  the  perversion  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  overthrow  of  the  rights  of  their 
own  States,  rather  than  hazard  secession. 

The  reign  of  terror,  it  seems,  was  awful  to  the"  conspirators," 
riot  only  in  making  devoted  Unionists  vote,  but  also  fight  in 
their  cause  against  their  own  instincts  and  convictions.  We 
are  told  at  page  627,  "  The  Confederates  had  not  yet  enforced 
a  general  conscription ;  and  though  volunteering  was  widely 
stimulated  by  police  discipline  and  lynch  law,  while  the  more 
ignorant  and  ill-informed  young  women  of  many  slave-holding 
localities  were  envenomed  secessionists,  refusing  to  give  any 
but  the  most  furious  countenance  to  young  men  who  hesitated 
to  enlist ;  yet  the  white  population  of  the  States  actually  con- 
trolled by  tlte  rebels  was  so  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
loyal  North  and  West,  that  the  rebel  armies  were  necessarily 
and  vastly  less  numerous  likewise,  (page  627). 

Among  the  motives  which  led  men  into  the  toils  of  secession, 
Mr.  Greeley  tells  us  "A  load  of  debt  weighed  heavily  on  the 
planting  and  trading  classes  of  the  entire  South,  of  whom  thou- 
sands rushed  into  political  convulsions  for  relief  from  intoler- 
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able  pressure,"  (page  450).  They  seceded  to  escape  paying  their 
debts.  He  further  tells  us  "  Southern  debts  had  always  been 
slow,  and  paid  substantially  at  the  convenience  of  the  debtors, 
when  paid  at  all,"  (page  450). 

Mr.  Greeley  knows  uiat  this  stale  charge  was  refuted,  under 
his  nose,  six  years  ago.  We  will  quote  this  refutation.  The 
New  York  Herald  of  7th  January,  1861,  thus  answers  the 
charge : 

"  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  of  the  present  feud 
which  distracts  the  country,  is  the  disposition  manifested  by  the 
Republicans  to  impugn  the  commercial  honesty  of  the  South.  In 
this  spirit  they  have  attributed  as  the  principal  motive  of  the 
secession  movement,  a  desire,  on  -the  part  of  the  slave  States,  to 
repudiate  and  get  rid  of  their  debts  to  the  North.  There  is  no*- 
thing  like  figures  to  disprove  charges  of  this  kind.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  circulars  of  Dun,  Boyd  &  Co.,  shows 
the  number  of  failures  in  the  free  and  slave  States,  respectively, 
in  1860."  (  We  omit  the  table.)  "  Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  slave  States  not  only  do  pay  their  debts,  but  that  they  pay 
them  better  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Assuming, 
as  we  are  entitled  to  do  from  this  table,  that  there  are  two  and 
one-third  more  stores  at  the  North  thsm  at  the  South,  we  find 
that  in  the  free  States  there  lias  been  one  failure  in  every  sixtv- 
one  stores,  and  in  the  slave  States  one  in  every  seventy-one,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  sixteen  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  K 
we  take  the  liabilities  as  a  criterion,  we  find  the  amount  at  the 
North  over  four  times  that  of  the  South." 

In  a  note  on  the  page  last  referred  to,  (450,)  he  gives  us  a 
letter  published,  ana  probably  manufactured  at  the  North  in 
1861,  professedly  from  a  Mr.  Robert  Lyon.  Some  Northern 
papers  call  him  "  Judge  Lyon,  of  Abbeville,  South  Carolina." 
AmoDg  other  lies,  it  says,  "  We  have  no  money.  A  forced  tax 
is  levied  on  every  x)ne.  I  have  furnished  the  last  surplus  dollar 
I  have.  I  had  about  $27,000  in  bank.  At  first  I  gave  a  cheque 
for  $10,000,  then  $5,000  ;  then  the  remainder.  1  cannot  stay 
here  and  must  get  away.  Many  are  leaving  now  ;  at  least  10,- 
000  negroes  are  gone  already,  and  before  lone  one-third  of  the 
wealth  of  South  Carolina  will  be  in  the  West. 

^  What  Abbeville  man  is  there  who  ever  heard  of  Judge  Lyon  ? 
or  who  recognizes  the  picture  he  draws  ?  Is  nothing  too  stale 
and  oft  refuted  for  Mr.  Greeley  to  use  as  an  authority  in  his  his- 
tory ?  After  reading  this  I  fully  expected  to  find  him  quoting 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  his  own  paper^s  account  of  the  immense 
slaughter  of  the  Secessionists  at  the  bombardment  of  Port  Sum- 
ter— an  account  written  many  weeks  after  this  event.  Besides 
impugning  the  honesty  of  the  South,  as  we  have  seen  most  un- 
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justly,  Mr.  Greeley  charges  her  with  poverty  yet  more  unjostly, 
for  if  poor  she  was  made  so  by  himself  and  his  Northern  breth- 
ren. "  The  South — that  is,  the  cotton-growing  region — ^for  Louis- 
iana, through  her  sugar  planting  interest,  sustained  the  protec- 
tive policy,  and  shared  in  the  prosperity  thence  resulting — now 
vehemently  opposed  the  Tariff,  declaring  herself  thereby  plun- 
dered and  impoverished.  There  is  no  evidence  that  her  condi- 
tion was  less  favorable,  her  people  less  comfortable,  than  they 
had  been  ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  thrift,  progress,  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  free  States,  and  the  stagnation,  the  inertia,  the  pov- 
erty ofjthe  cotton  region,  was  very  striking,"  (page  91),  This 
stagnation  and  poverty  he  attributes  solely  to  negro  slavery — 
yet  he  admits  that  Louisiana,  a  great  slave-holding  State,  was 
exempt  from  it.  The  true  expanation  is  that  the  Northern 
manufacturers  had  cunningly  bribed  that  State,  by  a  high  duty 
on  foreign  sugar,  to  support  their  policy,  which  threw  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  both  the  Government  and  the  manufacturers, 
on  the  cotton-planting  South — ^for  as  the  great  market  of  the 
cotton  crop  was  in  Europe,  the  effect  of  high  duties  on  foreign 
goods  was  to  render  it  impossible  for  foreigners  to  pay  a  full 
price  for  cotton,  and  to  compel  the  cotton  planters  to  purchase 
the  inferior  manufactures  of  the  North  at  an  extravagant  price, 
foreign  competition  being  in  a  great  measure  excluded  by  the 
tarifl^  Whatever  the  fertility,  industry  and  natural  wealth  of 
the  latter  region  was,  it  was  doubtless  greatly  impoverished  by 
this  plundering  system  of  taxation.  Had  the  South  been  poor, 
the  North  would  have  meddled  little  in  its  aflEairs,  nor  would  it 
have  tasked  all  its  resources  to  preserve  a  union  with  it. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Greeley  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  writer  of  military  history  ;  but  certainly  some  of  his  state- 
ments are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  He  tells  us  that  by  Gen, 
Twiggs'  capitulation  to  the  authorities  of  Texas,  **  the  Union 
lost  by  that  single  act  at  least  half  its  military  force,"  (page 
413).  The  troops  posted  in  Texas  were  but  thirty-seven  com- 
panies. We  have  never  heard  their  numbere  estimated  at  more 
than  2,500.  Yet  this  it  seems  constituted  half  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  The  War  Department  must  have  been  guilty  of 
a  monstrous  fraud  in  making  the  people  pay  for  16,000,  or  18,000 
"  men  in  buckram." 

According  to  the  Northern  version  of  this  event  in  Texaa, 
General  Twiggs  was  en  arch-traitor,  who  deliberatelyplotted  with 
the  Texans  to  betray  his  troops  into  their  hands.  We  will  give 
a  Soutliern  version,  and  let  the  reader  choose  between  them. 

Far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Texas  being  ripe  for  se- 
cession, applications  from  all  quarters,  requesting  a  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  were  made  to  the  governor,  old  Sam  Houston,  so 
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noted  for  his  eccentric  career  in  earlier  life,  and  since  for  hia 
connection  with  the  civil  and  nrilitary  history  of  the  State.  He 
persistently  refused  to  comply  with  these  requests ;  and  at 
lengt}),  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  numerous  public 
meetings,  the  members  of  the  l^dature  met  in  Dec.  I860,  and 
held  a  session,  irregular  in  this,  that  they  had  not  been  called 
together  by  lawful  authority.  An  act  was  passed  calling  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  oi  seceding  from  the 
Union.  During  the  canvass  for  members  of  this  body,  some 
persons  advocated  the  secession  of  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
establishing Uie  State  as  a  separate  and  independent  republic,  as 
it  had  been  before  its  union  with  the  United  States,  in  1845. 
But  the  advocates  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  proved  far  more 
numerous. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  Texas,  twenty-five  hundred  United         .    r 
States  troops,  forming  thirty-seven  companies,  five  being  artil-        /    7 
lery,  and  ten  cavalry.    A  part  were  on  the  Rio  Grande,  facing 
the  Mexican  frontier,  the  rest,  chiefly  cavalry  and  infantry,  were       y    ^ 7 
stationed  at  various  points  in  the  interior  to  watch  the  Indian       /      ^ 
tribes.    The  whole  were  under  the  command  of  Major  General 
Twiggs,  headquarters  being  at  San  Antonio,  where  there  was  a 
military  depot.    The  General,  quite  an  old  man,  was  a  native  of 
Georgia,  and  in  the  controversy  which  had  of  late  years  agita-        j 
ted  the  Union,  sympathized  strongly  with  the  South.    It  is  said        '"  '  \ 
that  he  had  notified   President   Buchanan,  that  sooner  than 
serve  against  his  Southern  countrymen  he  would- resign  his  com-         '  )    ' 
mission.     On  the  7th  of  February,  he  dispatched  to  the  sever^ 
posts  an  order,  of  which  this  is  the  essential  part :  '*  The  seces- 
sion act  has  passed  the  Convention  of  this  State,  to  take  effect 
on  the  2d  of  March.    Nothing  has  been  heard  at  these  head- 
quarters as  to  the  disposition  of  the  troops.    The  General  com- 
manding has  made  application  for  orders,  or  intimation  from 
Washington,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  ;  but  has  received  no  an- 
swer.    X  on  will  therefore  continue  to  do  duty  as  usual,  until 
further  orders ;    but  prepare  to  move  at  short  notice,  reducing 
the  baggage  as  much  as  possible." 

On  learning  that  combinations  of  individuals  were  preparing 
to  seize  the  Government  arms — and  other  property,  he  called  in 
troops  to  protect  the  arsenal,  and  cooununicated  with  Governor 
Houston,  who  answered  him  that  he  should  have  the  support  of 
the  authorities  of  the  State. 

Meanwhile  it  became  known  that  Col.  Waite,  a  Northern  man, 
had  been  dispatched  from  Washington  to  supersede  General 
Twiggs.  The  Convention  of  Texas  resolved  that  the  military 
force  within  its  borders,  with  its  abundant  material,  should  not  be 
concentrated  at  some  point,  as  Galveston  Island,  or  perhi^  in 
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'New  Mexico,  where  it  mi^ht  be  advantageously  employed  against 
the  State.  General  Benjamin  McCuUoch  was  hastily  ordered 
to  San  Antonio  with  five  hundred  State  troops.  Being  joined  on 
the  way  thither  by  many  volunteers,  he,  on  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary, occupied  by  night  all  the  houses  surrounding  the  post  and 
ordnance  buildings,  and  at  day-light  the  United  States  troops, 
but  one  hundred  and  sixty,  found  themselves  in  aA  indefensible 
position,  numerous  rifles,  in  the  hands  of  unfailing  marksmen,  be- 
ing aimed  from  house-tope,  doors,  and  windows,  within  point 
blank  shot,  at  each  piece  of  artillery.  The  commanders  for  the 
State  then  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  troops, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  government  property  in  Swi  Antonio. 
After  some  delay  on  the  part  of  General  Twiggs,  who  was  much 
crestfallen  at  his  awkward  predicament,  they  came  to  terms  of 
agreement. 

On  the  18th  the  commissioners  eflFected  a  further  arrange- 
ment, upon  which  General  Twiggs  issued  the  following  order : 
"The  State  of  Texas  having  demanded,  through  its  commission- 
ers, the  delivery  of  the  military  posts  and  public  property  within 
the  limits  of  tms  command,  and  the  commanding  general  desir- 
ing to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  troops,  the  posts  will  be  evacuated  by  the  garri- 
sons, and  they  will  take  up,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions can  be  made,  thedine  of  march  out  of  Texas,  by  the  way  of 
the  coast ;  marching  out  with  their  arm,  (the  light  battery  with 
their  guns,)  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  quartermas- 
ters, stores,  subsistence,  medical  and  hospital  stores,  and  such 
means  of  transportation  of  every  kind,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  efficient  and  orderly  movement  of  the  laroope,  prepared  for 
attack  or  defense  against  aggressions  from  any  source.' 

Colonel  Waite  arrived  a  few  hours  after  this  agreement  was 
signed,  and  was  soon  after  required  to  leave  the  btate.  Some 
of  the  officers  commanding  distant  posts  very  properly  thought 
themselves  not  bound  by  General  Twiggs's  compact.  But  most 
of  the  detachments  were  remote  from  the  coast,  and  the  Tex- 
ans  so  promptly  brought  superior  forces  against  them,  cutting 
them  oflF  from  all  hope  of  relief  or  escape,  that  they  had  to  ac- 
cept the  terms.  There  was,  indeed,  an  earnest  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  Texans,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  save  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  troops.  This  feeling  was  well  expressed  in 
Col.  Van  Dorn's  general  order  approving  of  the  conduct  of  his 
men.  "  It  was  not,  however,  the  wish  of  the  volunteers  of  Texas 
to  fight  against  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been 
defending  our  frontier  for  years,  and  who  found  themselves  on 
our  soil  in  the  attitude  of  enemies,  only  because  of  political 
changes,  which  they  did  nothing  to  bring  about.    Many  of  them 
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have  been,  personally  endeared  to  us  by  long  association  and  by 
their  gallant  deeds.  Appreciating  a  soldier's  honor;  the  Texan 
volunteers  marshalled  themselves  in  such  nunabers  before  them, 
that  the  rugged  necessities  of  war  might  be  accomplished  with- 
out bloodshed,  and  without  loss  of  reputation  to  their  gallant  op- 
ponents. There  was  no  exultation  over  the  surrender  of  the  old 
8th  Infantry." 

We  will  add,  in  illustration  of  the  times  and  the  man,  that 
Governor  Houston,  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  secession  ^f  tlie 
State,  or  to  appear  before  the  Convention  and  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed, that  body  deposed  him,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke, 
by  its  orders  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor.  But  two  motiths 
later,  Lincoln's  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  South 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse,  made  a  Confederate  con- 
vert of  the  old  warrior,  and  he  now  publicly  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  to  reply  to  it,  as,  under  his  leading,  they  had  re- 
plied to  the  proclamation  of  Santa  Anna,  on  the  bloody  field  of 
San  Jacinto. 

Mr.  Greeley  is  prone  to  account  for  every  disaster  by  treach- 
ery, or  some  thing  that  differs  but  a  shade  from  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  which  lay  above  Norfolk,  on 
Elizabeth  River,  16  or  18  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was 
not  prepared  to  resist  a  land  attack  ;  he  utterly  condemns  Cap- 
tain McCauley  and  Captain  Paulding,  because  they  did  not  de- 
fend it  against  the  Virginia  forces  about  to  attack  it,  but  di- 
rected all  their  efforts  to  saving  some  of  the  government  prop- 
erty, and  the  destruction  of  what  they  could  not  carry  off.  He 
concludes,  "  Thus  ended  the  most  shameful,  cowardly,  disastrous 
perJTormance  that  stains  the  annals  of  the  American  Navy,"  and 
adds  in  a  note,  *^  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  the  course  of  many 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  this  and  similar  emergencies, 
save  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  ought,  as  loyal  men,  to  stand  by  the  *  black  republican  '  ru- 
lers who  had  just  been  invested  with  power  at  Washington,  or 
side  with  the  militant  champions  of  the  slave  power,  which  had 
somehow  become  confounded,  in  their  not  lucid  or  intelligent 
conceptions,  with  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  At  all  events, 
their  indecision  or  pusillanimity  potently  aided  to  crush  out  the 
unionism  of  the  South,  and  came  very  near  wrecking  the  Union 
itself,"  (page  477).  But  these  are  mild  terms  in  the  mouth  of 
the  author. 

He  is  elaborate  in  his  narrative  of  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas, and  yet  more  in  his  painful  efforts  to  account  for  the  utter 
failure  of  the  NorUiern  army.  We  will  mention  some  of  the 
causes  to  which  he  characteristically  attributes  that  reverse. 

'*  Had  any  real  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Rebellion  been  cher- 
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ished  by  General  Scott,  he  would  never  have  scattered  our  eas- 
tern forces  along:  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake,  from 
Cumberland  to  Fortress  Monroe,  divided  into  three  or  four  dis- 
.  tinct  armies,  under  the  command  of  militia  oflScers,  who  had 
never  smelt  burnt  powder,  unless  on  a  squirrel  hunt,"  iv^S^ 
450).  Again,  "  The  flagrant  disobedience  and  defection  of  Gen- 
eral Patterson,. unaccountable  on  any  hypothesis  consistent  with 
the  possession,  on  his  part,  of  courage,  common  sense  and  loyal- 
^"  (page  549). 

Now  we  must  remember  that  General  Scott,  throughout  a  long 
life,  had  shown  himself  the  most  vain-glorious  of  men,  and  eager 
for  military  reputation  far  beyond  what  fame  had  awarded  to 
him.  General  Patterson,  not  by  education  a  soldier,  had  for 
years  yearned  after  the  excitement  of  military  life,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  winning  laurels  in  the  field.  Though  an  earnest  op- 
ponent but  yesterday  of  Lincoln  and  his  party,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  military  command.  To  both  these 
men  success  in  war  was  the  8U7nmum  honum  of  human  exist- 
ence. Yet  according  to  Greeley,  they  both  threw  it  away  from 
a  morbid  love  of  treachery.  We  do  not  know  whence  Mr. 
Greeley  gets  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  but  this  we 
know,  that,  faithless  and  wicked  as  men  are,  that  degree  of 
iniquity  which  leads  a  commander  designedly  to  expose  his 
troops  to  disaster  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he 
professes  to  make  war,  is  so  rare  and  unnatural,  that  nothing 
but  an  accumulation  of  the  most  damning  proofs  can  justify  our 
believing  it. 

His  third  cause  is  this  :  ^*  The  rebels  were  kept  thoroughly 
acquainted,  by  their  confederates,  left  by  Davis  and  Floyd  in 
our  service,  with  everything  that  took  place,  or  was  meditated, 
on  our  side,  and  thus  were  able  to  anticipate  and  baffle  every 
movement  of  our  armies.  It  was  so  throughout.  Washington 
swarmed  with  traitors,  many  of  them  holding  oflScial  positions 
of  the  gravest  responsibility  ;  and  whatever  it  was  important 
for  Beauregard  to  know  he  speedily  ascertained,"  (pages  550-1). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  succeeded  by 
Floyd  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  these  supposed  agents  of  theirs 
were  officers  still  in  the  United  States  army. 

The  truth  is,  Greeley's  strength  lies  in  vituperation,  and  he 
is  unconsciously  controlled  by  this  strong  point  in  his  character. 
We  have  given  specimens  enough  of  his  talent  that  way. 

He  handles  General  McDowell  more  gently,  yet  does  him,  I 
think,  injustice.  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the 
rebel  troops  were  better  handled,  during  the  conflict,  than  ours. 
General  McDowell,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  actually  par- 
ticipated in  any  former  battle  but  that  of  Buena  Vista,  where 
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'he  served  under  General  Wool,  seems  to  have  had*\'ery  little 
control  over  the  movements  of  his  forces  after  the  beginning  of    . 
the  conflict  '^  (page  562). 

Mr.  Greeley,  being  no  soldier,  does  not  know  that  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  battles  fought  in  this  war,  in  this 
forest-covered  country,  that  the  general  in  command  had  few  op- 
portunities   of   making   new  dispositions,  according    to    the 
changing  phases  of  the  conflict ;  he  could  not  see  enough  of  all 
parts  of  the  fight  to  watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  struggle  i  and 
had  to  rely  chiefly  on  his  original  dispositions.     And  those  of 
General  McDowell  seem  to  us  to  have  been  better  than  his  ad- 
versary's.   He  had  ascertained  that  the  Confederate  force,  very 
inferior  to  his  own,  was  far  extended  and  divided  along  a  line 
of  defence  by  no  means  strong.     He  masked  his  movements  by 
sending  detachments  to  threaten  the  Confederate  positions  along 
the  centre,  while  he  pushed  a  large  and  choice  part  of  his  forces 
beyond  their  left,  across  the  stream  that  masked  their  line  of 
defence.    These  columns  then,  facing  to  the  left,  fell  suddenly 
on  the  stnall  force  which  formed  the  extreme  left  flank  of  their 
enemies.     McDowell  was  here  in  a  position  to  destroy  the  Con- 
federates by  detail ;  in  Greeley's  words  "  turning  the  Rebels 
left  and  rolling  it  up  on  the  centre,  where  it  would  be  taken  in 
flank  by  Tyler's  division,"  for  his  attacking  force  was  large, 
and  reinforcements  close  at  hand  ;  while  General  Beauregard's' 
brigades  on  the  right  were  so  remote  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  attempted  bringing  them  up  to  the  scene  of  the  great  strug- 
gle, but  contemplated,  and  ordered  a  movement  of  them  across 
the  stream  against  the  Federal  reserve  near  Centreville.    Ac- 
cording to  all  strategic  and  tactual  calculations  the  victory 
should  have  been  McDowell's. 

The  Northern  troops  and  their  leaders  had  advanced  in  the 
utmost  confidence,  based  upon  a  great  superiority  over  their 
opponents,  in  numbers,  discipline  and  materiel.  They  had  now 
the  advantage  of  position  on  the  field — and  were  defeated. 
The  arrival  of  a  few  of  the  last  regiments  of  Johnston's  wing 
of  the  Confederate  army  was  sufiScient  to  turn  the  scales  against 
them.  Mr.  Greeley  hunts  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one 
for  the  causes  of  this  disaster.  We  will  help  him  to  one  by 
quoting  a  Northern  witness  who  knows  all  about  the  matter. 

Heintzelman,  who  commanded  McDowell's  3d  Division,  and 
who  was  woundgd,  yet  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  says  in 
his  report :  "At  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  ford  we  came 
upon  the  battle-field.  Ricketts'  battery  was  posted  on  a  hill  to 
the  right  of  Hunter's  division,  and  to  the  right  of  the  road. 
After  firing  some  twenty  minutes  at  a  battery  of  the  enemy, 
placed  just  beyond  the  crest  of  a  hill,  on  their  entrance  to  th^ 
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left,  the  distance  being  considered  too  great,  it  was  moved  for- 
ward to  within  1,000  feet  of  the  enemy's  battery.  Here  the 
battery  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  which  soon 
disabled  it,  Franklin's  brigade  was  posted  on  the  right  of  a 
wood,  near  the  centre  of  our  line,  and  on  ground  rising  towards 
the  enemy's  position.  In  the  meanwhile  I  sent  orders  for  the 
.Zouaves  to  move  forward  to  the  support  of  Ricketts'  battery  on 
its  right.  As  soon  as  they  came  up  I  led  them  forward  against 
an  Alabama  regiment,  partJy  concealed  in  a  clump  of  small 
pines  in  an  old  field.  At  the  first  fire  they  h'ohe,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  them  fled  to  the  rear,  keeping  up  a  desultory  firing 
over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  in  front ;  at  the  same  moment 
they  were  charged  by  a  company  of  secession  cavalry  in  their 
rear,  who  came  by  a  road  through  two  strips  of  wood  on  our 
extreme- right.  The  fire  of  the  Zouaves  killed  four  and  wounded 
one,  dispersing  them.  The  discomfiture  of  this  cavalry  was 
completed  by  a  fire  from  Captain  ColJum's  company  of  United 
States  cavalry,  which  killed  and  wounded  several  men.  Colo- 
nel Farnham,  with  some  of  his  officers  and  men,  behaved  gal- 
lantly, hiU  the  regiment  of  Zov/ives^  as  a  regiment,  did  not  ap- 
pea?'  again  on  Oie field.  Many  of  the  men  joined  other  regiments, 
and  did  good  service  as  skirmishers.  I  then  led  up  the  Minne- 
sota regiment,  which  was  also  repidsed,  but  retired  in  tolerably 
good  order.  It  did  good  service  in  the  jvoods  on  our  right 
flank,  and  was  among  the  last  to  retire,  moving  off  the  field 
with  the  3d  United  States  infantry.  Next  was  led  forward 
the  first  Michigan,  which  was  also  7*epulsed,  and  retired  in  con- 
siderable confimon.  They  were  rallied,  aiid  helped  to  hold  the 
woods  on  our  right.  The  Brooklyn  14th  then  J  appeared 
on  the  ground,  coming  forward  in  gallant  style.  I  led  them 
forward  to  the  left,  where  the  Alabama  regiment  had  been 
posted  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  but  had  now  disappeared, 
but  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  line  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  be- 
hind the  clump  of  trees.  Soon  after  the  firine  commenced  the 
regiment  broke  and  ran — /  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  to 
rally  them.  The  want  of  discipline  in  these  regiments  was  so 
great  that  most  of  tlie  men  would  run  from  fifty  to  several 
hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  and  continue  to  fire — fortunately  for 
the  braver  ones — very  high  in  the  air,  and  compelling  those  in 
front  to  retreat  During  this  time  Ricketts'  battery  had  been 
taken  and.  retaken  three  times  by  us,  but  wasJinaUy  lost,  most 
of  the  horses  having  been  killed — Captain  Ricketts  being 
wounded  and  first  lieutenant  D.  Ramsay  killed.  Lieutenant 
Kerby  behaved  very  gallantly  and  suqceeded  in  carrying  off 
one  caisson.  Before  this  time  heavy  reinforcements  of  the 
enemy  were  distinctly  seen  approaching  by  two  roads,  extend- 
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ing  and  outflanking  us  on  the  right.  Colonel  Stewart's  brigade 
came  on  the  field  at  this  time,  having  been  detained  by  the 
^neral  as  a  reserve  at  the  point  where  we  left  the  turnpike. 
it  took  post  on  a  hill  on  our  right  and  rear,  and  for  some  time 
gallantly  held  the  enemy  in  check.  I  had  one  company  of  cav- 
alry attached  to  my  division,  which  were  joined  during  the  en- 
fagement  by  the  cavalry  of  Colonel  Stanton's  division.  Major 
*almer,  who  commanded  them,  was  anxious  to  engage  the 
enemy.  The  ground  being  unfavorable  I  ordered  them  back 
out  of  the  range  of  fire.  Finding  it  impossible  to  rally  any  of 
the  regiments,  we  commenced  our  retreat  about  half-past  four 
P.M.  There  was  a  fine  position  a  short  distance  in  the  rear, 
where  I  hoped  to  make  a  stand  with  a  section  of  Arnold's  bat- 
tery and  the  United  States  cavalry,  if  I  could  rally  a  few  regi- 
ments of  infantry.  In  this  I  utterly  failed,  and  we  continued 
our  retreat  on  the  road  we  had  advanced  on  in  the  morning.  I 
sent  forward  my  staff  oflScers  to  rally  some  troops  beyond  the 
Run,  but  not  a  company  would  form.  I  stopped  back  a  few 
moments  at  the  hospital  to  see  what  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  save  the  wounded.  The  few  ambulances  that  were 
there  were  filled  and  started  to  the  rear.  The  church,  which 
was  used  as  a  hospital,  with  the  wounded  and  some  of  the  sur- 
geons, soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  secession  cavalry,  which 
followed  us  closely.  A  company  of  cavalry  crossed  the  rear, 
and  seized  an  ambulance  full  of  wounded.  Captain  Arnold 
gave  them  a  couple  of  rounds  of  canister  from  his  section  of 
artillery,  which  sent  them  scampering  away,  and  kept  them  at 
a  respectful  distance  during  the  remainder  of  our  retreat.  At 
this  point  most  of  the  stragglers  were  in  advance  of  us.  Having 
reason  to  fear  a  vigorous  pursuit  from  the  enemy's  fresh  troop?,  I 
was  desirous  of  forming  a  strong  rear  guard,  but  neither  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  nor  the  coolness  of 
the  regular  troops  with  me,  could  induce  them  to  form  a  single 
company.  We  relied  entirely  for  our  protection  on  one  section 
of  artillery  and  a  few  companies  of  cavalry.  Most  of  the  road 
was  favorable  for  infantry,  but  unfavorable  for  cavalry  and 
artillery.  About  dusk,  as  we  approached  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike, we  heard  the  firing  of  rifled  cannon  on  our  right,  and 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  established  a  battery  enfilading  the 
road.  Captain  Arnold,  with  his  section  of  artillery,  attempted 
to  ran  the  gauntlet,  and  reached  the  bridge  over  Cob  Run, 
about  two  miles  from  Centrcville,  but  found  it  obstructed  with 
broken  vehicles,  and  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  pieces,  as 
they  were  under  the  fire  of  these  rifled  cannon.  The  cavalry 
turned  to  the  left,  and,  after  passing  through  a  strip  of  woods 
and  some  fields,  struck  a  roaa  which  led  them  to  some  camps 
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occupied  by  our  troops  in  the  morning,  through  vhich  we  re- 
gained the  turnpike.  Such  a  rout  I  never  witnessed  before. 
No  efforts  could  induce  a  single  regiment  to  form  after  the  re- 
treat had  commenced." 

The  truth  is,  the  Yankee  troops  had  looked  forward  to  a  tri- 
umphant march  to  Richmond,  with  little  opposition.  Accord- 
ingly, at  Manassas,  having  overborne  the  resistance  of  suc- 
cessive detachments  of  the  Confederates  only  after  sharp  fight- 
ing, they  thought  they  had  gained  a  victory.  When  at  length 
they  met  with  a  stubborn  front  of  opposition,  followed  promptly 
by  a  vigorous  attack,  they  soon  gave  way  before  a  trial  so  un- 
expected. 

According  to  Greeley's  narrative,  the  victorious  advance  of 
the  Northern  troops  was  first  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  rebel 
infantry  posted  behind  breastworks.  "  But  the  breastworks 
were  too  strong,  and  our  men,  recoiling  from  their  fire,  de- 
flected to  the  left,"  (page  542).  Now  these  breastworks  existed 
only  in  their  imaginations  or  in  Greeley's.  General  Beaure- 
gard had  not  anticipated  having  to  fight  on  that  ground,  with 
his  front  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  Bull  Run. 

Throughout  this  volume  the  author  deals  largely  in  the  dis- 
cussion, in  his  way,  of  constitutional  questions.  Wc  would 
avoid  these,  first  because  they  are  knotty  and  tedious,  and 
next  because  there  is  now  no  Constitution.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  topic  which  Greeley  passes  over  very  lightly,  while  it 
suits  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  it  for  a  moment. 

While  the  attention  of  the  crowd  is  fixed  on  dazzling  events, 
the  march  of  armies,  the  sailing  of  fleets,  and  incidents  of  the 
war  by  land  and  sea ;  the  more  latent  symptoms  of  a  total 
revolution  in  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  sapping  and 
overthrow  of  tried  and  time-honored  principles  and  institu- 
tions, which  embody  the  accumulated  political  experience  and 
wisdom  of  ages,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  thoughtful 
observer. 

The  Federal  Government  professed  to  be  above  all  others, 
a  polity  ruling  by  laws,  based  upon  a  Constitution  which 
regulated  and  limited  their  operation.  That  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  alone  can  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  great  charter  of  civil  ^ 
liberty.  But  President  Lincoln  (in  April,  1861),  doubtless  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  Cabinet,  quietly  usurped  that  power,  with- 
out even  a  proclamation  to  give  warning  of  it.  Passing  over 
numberless  instances  of  the  outrageous  exercise  of  this  usurped 
prerogative,  we  will  dwell  a  moment  on  one,  detailed  chiefly  in 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 
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"  The  case  is  simply  this  :  A  military  officer,"  (General  Cad- 
wallader)  "  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  issues  an  order  to  arrest  a 

citizen  of  Maryland  "  ( Merriman)  ;*  on  vague  and  indefinite 

charges,  without  any  proof,  as  far  as  appears.  Under  this 
order  his  house  is  entered  in  the  night ;  he  is  seized  as  a  pri- 
soner, conveyed  to  Fort  McHenry,  and  there  kept  in  close  con- 
finement. And  when  a  habeas  corpus  is  served  on  the  com- 
manding officer,  requiring  him  to  produce  the  prisoner  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  that  he  may  examine 
into  the  legality  of  the  imprisonment,  the  answer  of  the  officer 
is,  that  he  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
at  his  discretion,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  suspends 
it  in  that  case,  and  on  that  ground  refuses  obedience  to  the 
writ. 

"  As  the  case  comes  before  me,  therefore,  I  understand  that 
the  President  not  only  claims  the  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  himself,  at  his  discretion,  but  to  delegate  that  dis- 
cretionary power  to  a  military  officer,  and  to  leave  it  to  him 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  obey  the  judicial  procej?s  that  may 
be  served  upon  him." 

Without  quoting  the  Chief  Justice  further  at  present,  we 
'  will  state  that  General  Cadwallader  not  only  refused  to  obey 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  the  highest  judicial  author- 
ity, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  when  that  dignitary  issued  a  further  order,  summon- 
ing him  to  appear  before  him  and  show  cause  why  the  writ  had 
not  been  obeyed,  the  civil  officer  bearing  this  order  was  not 
even  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  of  Fort  McHenry  to  serve  the 
process.  The  sanction  of  the  President  fully  sustained  the 
action  of  the  military  officer  in  this  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
cases ;  and  the  decree  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  but  the  an- 
nouncement of,  and  the  protest  against  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws. 

After  stating  all  the  aggravated  facts  of  the  case,  the  outra- 
geous illegality  and  unconstitirtionality  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, tlie  Chief  Justice  says  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  security  of  the  citizen  in  life,  liberty,  and  property : 
"  These  great  and  fundamental  laws,  which  Congress  itself 
could  not  suspend,  have  been  disregarded  and  suspended,  like 
the  writ  of  Iwbeas  carpus,  by  a  military  order  supported  by 
force  of  arms.  Such  is  the  case  now  before  me,  and  1  can  only 
say  that,  if  the  authority  which  the  Constitution  has  confided 
to  the  judicial  department  and  the  judicial  officers,  may  thus,  on 
any  pretext,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be  usurped  by  the  mil- 
itary power,  at  its  discretion,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  no  longer  living  under  a  government  of  laws ;  but  every 
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citizen  holds  life,  liberty,  and  property  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  any  army  officer  in  whose  militaiy  district  he  may  happen 
to  be  found." 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  Government,  of  the  highest  legal  authority  known  to  the 
officials  and  people  of  the  United  States ;  uttered  under  the 
most  solemn  responsibility,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the  deplor- 
able crisis  at  which  the  country  had  arrived. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  English  revolution  of  1688, 
Sergeant  Maynard,  a  luminary  of  the  English  bar,  hastened  to 
join  the  standard  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange ;  who,  on  see- 
ing him,  bluntly  said  :  "  From  your  extreme  age,  you  must  have 
outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  yout*  day."  "  If  your  Highness  had 
not  come  quickly,"  he  answered,  "  I  should  have  outlived,  not 
only  the  lawyers,  but  the  laws."  Less  happy  than  the  Nestor 
of  the  English  bar,  the  Chief  Justice  now  found  that,  in  his 
extreme  old  age.  he  had  outlived  the  law. 


ART.  II.-THE  EOCKT  MOUNTAINS.      • 

The  construction  of  two  great  trans-continental  railroads, 
lender  the  auspices  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
nation,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  the 
extensive  plains  and  stupendous  mountain  systems  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean  to  an  unwonted 
degree.  Both  are  yet  very  imperfectly  understood.  Both  have 
been  described  so  often  by  men  whose  impressions  were  drawn 
more  from  their  immediate  conditions  and  surroundings,  their 
weariness,  anxieties  and  cares,  than  from  more  extended  and 
comprehensive  observation,  that  very  erroneous  reports  have 
been  made  and  wrong  impressions  given  to  the  public  mind. 
For  example :  in  our  earlier  maps  we  had,  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  mountains,  an  "  Unexplored  Region."  In  the  next 
series  we  had  "  the  Great  American  Desert,"  stretching  from  the 
Platte  to  the  Red  River — a  vast  tract  of  territory,  almost  every 
acre  of  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  region  of  unrivalled  beauty 
and  fertility.  Nearly  all  of  Kansas  was  embraced  in  this  my- 
thical desert,  together  with  much  of  the  country  lying  west, 
southwest  and  south  of  that  peerless  commonwealth,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  unsurpassed  on  this  continent  for  its  excel- 
lence of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate,  its  capabilities  for  arable  and 
pastoral  agriculture,  and  its  ever- varying  beauties. 

If  the  "  plains  "  were  so  misunderstocS,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  should  have  received  equally  erroneous  impressions  of 
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the  stupendous  mountain  systems  which  He  beyond.    It  is  of 
these  that  we  propose  more  particularly  to  speak. 

For  more  than  sixtjr  years — ever  since  Lewis  and  Clark  made 
their  celebrated  but  ill-conducted  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — the  very  name  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  has  conjured  up  in  the  popular  mind  visions  of  rug- 
gedness,  sterility  and  even  of  terror.  We  heard  of  their  vast- 
ness,  their  towering  peaks,  their  huge  rocks,  gloomy  and  fright- 
ful gorges,  and  their  overwhelming  snows,  and  probably  these 
sterner  and  more  savage  features  were  not  exaggerated  ;  but 
the  men  who  brought  that  earliest  report  seem  to  have  had  no 
eye  for  the  magnificence,  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  which 
are  everywhere  commingled  with  the  more  appalling  scenery, 
and  which  burst  upon  the  vision  of  the  cultivated  tourist  at 
every  turn.  They  told  us  nothing  of  those  parks  which  lie  , 
nestled,  like  emeralds,  in  the  bosom  of  the  stupendous  chain,  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  tide,  clothed  in  the  richest  herbage  and 
flora,  and  in  an  atmosphere  so  transparent  that  an  object  of  the 
size  of  a  horse  may  be  discerned,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  at  a 
distance  of  forty  miles ;  and  so  vital,  that  mere  animal  life  be- 
comes an  exquisite  enjoyment,  and  sleep  a  luxury  unknown  in 
lower  and  denser  atmospheres. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  properly  so  called,  is  made  up  of 
double,  and  sometimes  triple,  parallel  ranges,  extending  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  unbroken  continuity 
to  about  the  middle  of  New  Mexico,  where  they  fall  off  into  ex- 
tensive table  lands,  broken  by  numerous  peaks  and  irregular 
ranges.  These  table  lands  reach  from  the  eastern  border  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  centre  of  Arizona,  a  breadth  of  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  miles.  In  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico  the 
great  ranges  are  well  defined. 

Between*  these  ranges  are  those  singularly  beautifiil  parks  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  There  are  many  of  them, 
some  being  quite  small ;  but  there  are  four  great  ones,  the  north, 
the  middle,  the  south  and  the  San  Luis,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  San  Juan.  The  North  Park  lies  between  the  fortieth 
and  forty-first  parallels,  and  it  is  in  it  that  the  north 'bi*anch  of 
the  Platte  has  its  source,  which,  flowing  out  of  th*f 'northern 
side,  continues  its  course  between  the  two  ranges  until  it  meets 
the  third  range,  which  comes  in  like  a  wedge  between  the  other 
two,  when  it  breaks  its  way  through  the  eastern  range  and  de- 
scends to  the  plain.  This  park  is  not  so  well  known  as  the 
others,  but  its  general  features  are  the  same,  except  that,  owing 
to  its  higher  latitude,  it  is  somewhat  colder.  Its  area  is  prob- 
ably about  five  or  six  hundred  square  miles. 

The  Middle  Park,  larger  in  size,  is  divided  from  the  North  Park 
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by  a  broad  and  elevated  mountain,  running  from  east  to  west^ 
and  uniting  the  two  great  north  and  south  ranges.  Hero  is  a 
very  remarkable  feature  in  this  mountain  system.  The  North 
Park,  as  already  stated,  is  drained  into  the  Atlantic  through 
the  Platte  ;  consequently,  the  western  range,  which  bounds  it, 
is  the  apex  of  the  great  watershed  of  the  continent.  But  the 
Middle  Park,  lying  but  a  few  miles  directly  south  of  it,  sheds 
its  water  through  the  Grand  River,  one  of  the  principal  affluents 
of  the  Colorado  into  the  gulf  of  California,  Then  the  South 
Park,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  Middle  Park  by  a  narrow 
range  extending  east  and  west  between  the  two  great  ranges, 
sheds  its  water  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  south  branch  of 
the  Platte,  on  which  Denver  is  situated.  These  two  short  con- 
necting mountains,  therefore,  which  separate  the  north  and  the 
,  south  from  the  Middle  Park,  are  really  parts  of  the  continental 
watershed.  The  south  branch  of  the  rlatte  breaks  through 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  South  Park  by  a  deep  canon,  through 
which,  owing  to  its  narrowness  and  precipitous  sides,  it  is  im- 
possible to  travel  or  to  make  a  road. 

The  Middle  Park  lies  directly  west  from  Denver,  a  distance  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles-  To  reach  it  is  a  difficult  and  laborious 
task,  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Juno.  Enormous  masses  of 
snow  are  still  found  in  the  lowest  passes  that  exist,  while  all 
the  numerous  peaks  of  the  stupendous  range  which  forms  its  eas- 
tern rampart  are  clad  in  perpetual  winter  livery.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, in  his  Colorado,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  adventures  in 
making  the  passage  over.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  inci- 
dent which  he  relates,  is  the  passage  of  a  swollen  stream  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  range.  During  the  winter,  while  the 
stream  was  frozen,  an  enormous  mass  of  snow  had  accumulated 
in  the  ravine  through  which  it  flowed.  Tlie  warmth  of  the 
summer  sun  had  melted  some  of  the  snow  on  the  mountain  side, 
which  had  set  the  stream  in  full  flow,  and  cut  a  large  passage 
through  the  under  side  of  this  snow-laank,  leaving  a  monstrous 
arch  of  di-ifted  and  compacted  snow  spanning  the  channel  of  the 
stream  high  above  the  water.  One  of  the  party  had  the  teme- 
rity to  ride  over  this  strange  bridge  on  horseback,  and  did  it 
safely  ;  but  his  companions  feared  to  follow  him,  and  sought  and 
found  another  crossing  place.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1866. 

After  a  few  hours'  more  toil,  they  emerged  suddenly  from  the 
rough  and  brushy  mountain  slope  into  the  wide  and  grassy  park, 
bedecked  with  flowers,  and  altogether  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
combination  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  unequaled  probably 
on  the  globe,  and  in  an  atmosphere  so  perfectly  transparent  that 
objects  near  or  remote,  ^ven  to  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  ap- 
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peared  almost  equally  distinct.  Towards  the  four  cardinal 
points  stretched  those  mountain  ranges,  which,  like  four  huge 
walls,  towering  in  many  places  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  flowery  carpet  of  the  park,  and  piercing 
beyond  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  surrounded  and  shut  in  it 
like  a  garden  of  Paradise. 

This  general  description  may  apply  to  all  the  parks,  although 
each  has  some  distinctive  features.  The  soil  is  very  rich.  Pro- 
bably these  parks  wert  once  lakes,  and  so  remained  until  the 
pentrup  waters,  through  ages  of  abrasion,  cut  their  deep  narrow 
channels,  called  caiions,  thi'ough  the  huge  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  climate  in  summer  is  delightful  beyond  anything  else- 
where known.  The  nights  are  cool.  All  the  seasons,  except 
the  winter,  are  short.  The  hardier  garden  plants  grow  to  great 
perfection.  Wheat  grows  luxurianuy,  but  will  not  ripen.  Oats 
succeed  well.  Strawberries  grow  wild  in  great  abundance,  ripen- 
ing late  in  July.  Streams  of  water  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, clear,  cool,  copious,  and  well  stocked  with  trout, 
meander  through  them  in  all  directions,  until  they  unite  in  the 
one  common  outlet  which  flows  away  through  the  cafion.  be- 
lated peaks,  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  beautiful  prairie, 
some  of  considerable  elevation,  add  to  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scenery,  especially  where  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
— probably  nowhere  else  so  splendid — gilds  their  summits. 
Were  these  parks  made  easily  accessible,  there  are  probaby  no 
places  to  which  the  lovers  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  and 
the  seekers  of  health,  would  resort  in  such  numbers.  In  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  who  knows  them  well,  and  whose  en- 
tire active  life  has  been  spent  among  those  mountains,  they 
would  be  "  the  sanitariums  of  the  world." 

Between  the  Middle  and  South  Parks,  as  before  remarked, 
there  is  a  comparatively  narrow  but  elevated  mountain  range. 
Across  this  mountain,  not  far  from  its  eastern  end,  there  is  an 
easy  pass,  the  summit  of  which  is  eleven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  first  of  July  Mr.  Taylor  crossed  this  summit, 
and  found  heavy  masses  of  snow,  through  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions found  it  laborious  and  diflBcult  to  make  their  way. 
About  midway  between  the  two  main  ranges  this  intermediate 
cross  range  swells  up  into  a  grand  snow-clad  peak,  supposed  to 
be  at  least  sixteen  thousand  feet  high,  to  wnich  the  name  of 
Lincoln  has  been  given.  In  full  view  from  both  parks,  Mount 
Lincoln  is  regarded  as  the  crowning  feature  in  that  unique  and 
magnificent  inter-montane  scenery. 

The  winter  season  in  these  more  northern  parks,  as  on  all 
parts  of  this  lofty  region,  is  long  and  severe.  The  barometer 
stands  on  an  average  one  degree  lower  than  in  the  summer, 
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(about  20.0^  and  nearly  all  the  time  the  atmosphere  is  filled 
with  minute  icy  crystals,  so  sharp  that,  when  driven  by  the 
fierce  wind  which  almost  constantly  prievails,  they  cause  a 
stinging  sensation  upon  the  skin,  and  penetrate  every  crevice 
through  which  air  can  enter.  The  atmosphere  is  so  light  as  to 
render  full  and  satisfactory  respiration  impossible  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  system  becomes  worn  and  debiliated  through 
sheer  weariness  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  the  vital  functions.  • 
Snow  in  enormous  quantities,  and  as  light  as  down  when  new 
fallen,  is  swept  before  the  fierce  blasts,  until  it  finds  a  lodge- 
ment in  gorges  and  ravines,  and  in  every  place  where  there  are 
atmospheric,  eddies.  Hence  the  enormous  drifts  of  which  we 
hear. 

Between  South  Park  and  San  Luis  Park — which  is  almost  due 
south  of  the  others — a  region  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
most  rugged  mountains  intervenes.  This  largest  and  probably 
finest  of  the  parks — for  being  so  far  south  it  has  a  very  tem- 
perate climate — is  about  the  area  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  lies  partly  in  Colorado  and  partly  in  New  Mexico;  It  has 
a  considerable  population,  principally  Mexicans,  and  several 
towns.  In  its  general  features  and  surroundings  it  is  like  the 
others.  Part  of  its  waters — which  are  probaby  less  copious 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  parks  injproportion  to  its  area, 
there  being  less  snow  in  that  more  southern  latitude — ^are  col- 
lected in  a  pretty  large  central  lake,  having  no  outlet ;  and  part 
— towards  the  west  and  south — flow  into  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
has  its  course  through  this  park  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and  leaves  it  through  a  deep  caflon.  Some  say  that  this  is  not 
only  the  largest  but  the  grandest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
parks.  Of  the  numerous  smaller  parks  which  lie  nestled  like 
gems  in  that  tremendous  mountain  lystem,  especially  in  Colo- 
rado, but  little  is  known. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  attain  their 
greatest  altitude  in  Colorado.  In  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tain, the  Yellow  Stone,  the  Colorado  and  the  Shoshane6,  or 
Snake  River,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Columbia  River,  all 
have  their  sources.  This  mountain  is  a  part  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  and  lies  between  the  42d  and  43d  parallels.  North 
of  this  their  altitude  becomes  greatly  less,  so  that  in  the  pass 
between  the  heads  of  the  Missouri  and  those  of  Clark's  river, 
the  summit  is  more  than  two  thousand  feet  lower,  according  to 
Gk)vemor  Stevens,  than  any  known  pass  in  Colorado. 

The  people  of  Canada  claim,  and  probably  with  truth,  that 
there  are  still  lower  passes  in  the  British  Possessions  north  of 
our  national  territory ;  and  thus  this  mighty  chain  gradually 
falls  off  until  it  sinks  below  the  tides  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.   Un- 
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questionably,  therefore,  its  grandest,  most  beantiful,  and  most 
formidable  features  are  found  in  Colorado,  directly  west  of  our 
most  numerous,  populous  and  fertile  States. 

On  the  south,  after  running  with  undiminished  altitude,  and 
ruggedness,  some  distance  into  New  Mexico,  this  great  mountain 
chain  begins  to  decline,  or  rather  to  break  into  elevated  table 
lands,*  bestudded  with  scattered  peaks  and  short,  irregular 
ranges. 

West  of  this  chain,  between  it  and  the  great  Sierra  Nevada 
mountain,  which,  unlike  the  Rockv  Mountains,  consists  of  a 
single  range,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  valley,  but  a  moun- 
tainous plateau  of  great  elevation.  That  portion  which  is 
drained  into  the  Columbia  is  regular  in  its  formation,  gradually 
descending  from  the  mountains  to  that  river.  Between  the 
country  drained  by  that  river,  and  that  of  the  lower  and  western 
affluents  of  the  Colorado,  there  is  a  vast  region,  the  drainage 
of  which  never  reaches  the  ocean.  It  is  higher  than  the  region 
drained  by  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  and  higher  than  that 
which  sheds  its  water  into  the  Colorado.  Its  average  altitude 
is  about  six  thousand  feet  above  tide,  and  its  surface  broken  by 
innumerable  irregular  mountains,  while  in  its  numerous  valleys 
many  hot  springs  are  found  issuing  from  volcanic  rocks.  In  this 
region  there  is  one  remarkable  depression, — the  basin  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  into  which  the  streams  of  all  the  surrounding 
country  descend,  until  they  find  a  resting-place  in  that  miniature, 
isolated  and  intensely  salt  ocean,  where  they  are  evaporated. 
Great  as  this  depression  is,  the  surface  of  that  lake  is  4,288 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Humboldt 
is  another  of  these  depressions ;  yet  its  altitude,  where  the 
small  remainder  of  its  water  rests  and  is  evaporated  in  a  small 
lake,  is  4,500  feet,  while  the  upper  end  of  that  volcanic  valley 
at  Humbolt  Wells  is  5,615  feet  above  tide.  Thus  from  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  not  a  drop 
of  water  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean.  For  five  to  seven  degrees 
of  latitude,  therefore,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  from  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  extends  one  vast  mountain  under  different  forms. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  depressions  here  and  there,  as  at  Salt 
Lake  and  Humboldt  Lake,  but  these  are  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

Tlds  plateau,  or  interior  basin  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is 
fall  of  wonders — ^little  circular .  valleys  surrounded  by  lofty 
walls  of  rock  :  springs,  pouring  oat  copious  streams  at  almost 
boiling  heat ;  detached  mountains  composed  in  a  large  measure 
of  pure  white  marble  ;  others  of  lava,  as  though  active  volca=- 
noes  had  been  there  not  many  ages  back ;  and  almost  every- 
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where  conflision  as  wild  as  that  which  a  good  telescope  reveals 
on  some  parts  of  the  moon's  surface.  Except  the  basin  of  the 
great  Salt  Lake  and  some  of  the  valleys  of  Nevada,  it  is  not 
an  inviting  region.  Rich  mineral  treasures  may  exist  among 
that  labyrinth  of  mountains,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed except  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain  in 
the  State  of  Nevada,  where  probably  the  richest  silver  mines 
in  the  world  are  now  successfulljr  and  largely  operated. 

South  of  this  unique  region  things  assume  their  natural  mun- 
dane order.  In  Arizona,  streams  do  not  flow  into  depressions, 
but  make  their  way,  uniting  as  they  go,  to  the  great  river  of 
that  southern  slope,  the  Colorado.  The  country  slowly  slopes 
from  its  mountain  altitude  southward  to  the  gulf  of  California. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  chain  drops  oflF  from  its  lofty  and  continuous 
elevation,  and  breaks  up  into  detached  ranges  and  peaks  at 
about  the  35th  parallel,  nearly  the  same  latitude  in  which  the 
Rocky  Mountain  chain  sinks  into  a  broad  table  land.  Thus 
those  great  chains,  running  nearly  parallel,  yet  far  asunder, 
rise  to  their  greatest  altitude  together  and  sink  together  at  their 
northern  and  southern  extremities,  as  do  the  regions  they 
enclose. 

This  stupendous  mountain  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  inter- 
poses a  most  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  civilized 
humanity  westward,  but  not  one  absolutely  insurmountable. 
Already  the  Californians,  with  a  boldness  which  throws  all 
other  achievements  of  the  kind  into  the  shade,  have  carried 
their  Central  Pacific  Railroad  over  and  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  have  thus  opened  a  communication  with  the  State 
of  Nevada,  one  of  the  most  isolated  regions  on  the  continent, 
but  immensely  rich  in  minerals.  That  being  accomplished,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  great  work  of  spanning  the  conti- 
nent from  ocean  to  ocean  is  feasible,  and  that  it  will  soon  be 
accomplished. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  commenced  at  Omaha,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  is  nearly  or  quite  completed  to 
Cheyenne  City  on  Ridge  Pole  creek,  one  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Platte,  and  but  some  twenty  miles  short  of  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountains.  Thence  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
energetic  company.wlio  are  constructing  it  to  push  on  into  the 
mountain  region  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  shore  of  Salt 
Lake,  where  it  is  expected  that  they  will  meet  the  Central 
Pacific  road  already  mentioned,  the  two  forming  one  great 
through  line  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento.  With  a  rapidity  alto- 
gether unexampled  they  urged  their  work  up  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  ;  and  with  a  courage  truly  American,  they  are  about  to 
push  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  gorges,  precipices,  rogks  and 
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snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  line  over  which  at  this 
place  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  a  formid- 
able undertaking ;  but  they  believe  that,  with  the  liberal  sub- 
sidy granted  by  the  government,  ($48,000  per  mile  in  bonds, 
and  12,800  acres  of  land,  besides  the  right  to  issue  first  mort- 
gage bonds  to  an  equal  amount  on  the  mountain  section,)  they 
will  certainly  accomplish  it.  Many  people  are  apprehensive  that 
when  the  road  is  made  it  will  be  unavailable  for  months  every 
year  on  account  of  the  snow  ;  but  the  gentlemen  who  have 
it  in  hand  appear  to  entertain  no  fears  on  that  score.  At 
least  they  have  as  yet  manifested  no  hesitation  about  going 
forward.  Such  energy  has  never  before  been  exhibited.  If 
they  succeed  in  making  a  good  and  serviceable  railroad  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Sacramento,  acrass  that  most  elevated  and 
rugged  portion  of  this  continent,  it  will  transcend  anything 
ever  achieved  by  man  :  and  until  it  is  accomplished,  cautious 
and  timid  men  will  shake  their  heads  and  say  that  it  is  a  haz- 
ardous enterprize. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  distinct  enterprise  going  for- 
ward, with  little  if  any  less  energy,  for  the'accomplishment  of 
the  same  ultimate  object — a  railroad  communication  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific.  This  is  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way, Eastern  Division  ;  or,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railway,  which  begins  at  Kansas  City  and  runs  up 
the  valley  of  the  Kansas  river,  through  the  midst  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles ;  thence  deflecting 
soutliwcstwardly  through  the  southeastern  part  of  Colorado, 
across  the  plains ;  thence  through  the  midst  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  to  the  southeastern  border  of  California;  and 
thence  through  the  great  valley  of  Southern  California  to  San 
Francisco.  This  line  runs  around  the  great  mountain  system 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  rather  than  over  it.  It  may 
be  a  somewhat  longer  route  than  the  other ;  but  its  advocates 
contend  that  what  is  lost  in  that  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated in  easier  gradients,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  snow.  More- 
over, the  company  are  greatly  encouraged  at  the  recent  discov- 
ery, by  their  exploring  and  surveying  parties,  of  vast  deposits 
of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  on  their  line  in  New 
Mexico  on  the  southern  slope jof  the  Raton  Mountain,  and  fur- 
ther southwest.  The  veins  are  reported  to  be  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  in  thickness,  and  many  miles  in  extent.  Gold  and 
silver  mines  are  found  in  many  places  on  their  line  ;  but  what 
they  regard  as  of  still  greater  value  are  numerous  mines  of  iron 
and  copper  of  surprising  richness.  Truly,  these  things  are  all 
very  encouraging,  and  will  go  far  to  make  their  enterprise  a 
great  success.     Congress  has  as  yet  only  voted  a  subsidy  to 
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this  company  as  far  as  the  western  line  of  Kansas.  Before  ex- 
tending that  grant,  careful  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  extent 
and  probable  value  of  these  mineral  treasures  and  other  advan- 
tages of  that  route ;  and  if  found  to  be  as  represented,  doubt- 
less the  issue  of  bonds  will  be  authorized  ;  for  a  road  through 
such  a  region  could  hardly  fail  to  be  self-sustaining  at  once, 
and  pay  its  own  interest,  and  redeem  its  bonds  at  maturity. 

This  road  is  already  finished  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  per  day.  The  company  will  soon  be  at  the  point  where 
they  propose  to  bear  southwest,  skirting  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains  thence  to  Albuquerque,  where  the  road  is  expected 
to  cross  the  Rio  Grande.  This,  its  advocates  argue,  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  their  route  ;  for  while  it  accommodates  all 
the  States  north  of  the  Ohio,  it  will  bring  their  road  success- 
ively on  the  several  parallels  of  all  the  States  south  of  that 
river,  leaving  nothing  for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  reach  the  Pa- 
cific by  the  most  direct  routes  possible,  but  to  construct  roads 
on  their  respective  parallels  across  the  fertile  plains  interven-. 
in^  between  them  and  this  rood,  as  it  bears  southward  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains.  This,  certainly,  is  a  strong  and 
legitimate  argument  in  its  favor. 

There  can  be  no  rivalry  whatever  between  these  two  great 
roads — the  Platte  and  the  Kansas — except  for  the  through 
trade  and  travel  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  for  these  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  rivalry 
and  competition. 

From  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, where  it  runs  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  branch 
roads  into  the  two  important  northern  States  of  Mexico,  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora,  can  readily  be  constructed,  and  the  current 
of  their  vast  but  yet  undeveloped  mineral,  agricultural,  and 
pastoral  wealth  bo  drawn  for  all  time  into  and  through  our 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  of 
the  Platte  opens  a  channel  of  intercourse  and  commerce  to  the 
rich  mining  regions  of  Dacotah,  Idaho,  Eastern  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and  also  to  Utah.  Roads  from  the  North  and 
the  Northwest  will  converge  at  Cheyenne  and  points  beyond, 
and  pour  upon  that  road  an  enormous  amount  of  business,  and 
for  which  it  will  have  no  competition  either  by  land  or  water 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Each  road  will  have  its  own  business, 
with  which  the  other  cannot  interfere,  until  from  opposite  di- 
rections in  California  each  reaches  its  ultimate  goal. 

The  THROUGH  TBADB  oJf  thcsc  roads,  although  of  v.ast  import- 
ance to  the  commercial  world,  will  be  of  secondary  importance 
to  them.    Their  chief  dependence  for  revenue  must  ever  be 
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upon  their  local  or  way  business ;  and  that  road  which  shall 
be  able  to  develop  the  most  of  this  will  be  the  most  successful. 
This  power  of  developing  wealth  will  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
mineral,  which  may  be  found  upon  the  respective  lines.  Both 
may  succeed  well ;  yet  one  may  vastly  surpass  the  other  in  the 
measure  of  that  success,  simply  because  it  has  a  better  country 
through  which  to  run. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  earnest,  costly, 
and  long-continued  eflforts  were  put  forth  by  the  governments 
and  navigators  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  to  find  a 
Northwest  Passage  to  the  Indies,  as  eastern  continental  and 
insular  Asia  were  then  universally  termed.  It  was  not  found  ; 
for  no  such  natural  passage  existed.  In  the  vigorous  language 
of  Thomson,  it  was  found  to  be 

*    ♦    *    ♦    Shut, 
"  Bj  Jealous  Nature,  with  eternal  bars/' 

From  Cape  Horn  almost  to  the  northern  pole  the  continent  of 
America  interposed  an  unbroken  barrier  to  navigation  in  that 
direction. 

But  as  the  continent  arrested  progress  by  sea,  so  those  stu- 
pendous mountains,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  presented 
an  almost  equally  insuperable  barrier  to  ordinary  progress  and 
migration  westward.  It  required  stronger  forces,  more  ad- 
vanced science,  more  abounding  wealth,  and  more  combined,  co- 
operative effort  than  ever  were  known  until  now  to  surmount 
that  obstacle.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indi- 
cates the  perpetual  presence  and  guiding  power  of  God  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  that  when  the  steadily  advancing  tide  of  hu- 
manity reached  that  point,  a  powerful  and  enlightened  Grovern- 
ment  stood  ready  to  combine  its  energies  with  those  of  its 
opolent,  generous  and  public  spirited  citizens  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulty  and  overcome  it.  Now,  towards  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  fond  dream  of  the  sixteenth  is  about  to 
become  a  grand  reality,  and  a  "  Northwest  Passage  "  to .  the 
Indies  be  opened.  A  new  direction  will  be  given  to  the  trade 
and  travel  of  the  world,  and  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia 
will  be  brought,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  across  our  continent,  and 
pass  to  and  fro  through  our  midst.  The  influence  which  these 
railroad  communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will 
exert  upon  our  country  in  its  c6mmercial  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  their  immeasurable  power  in  the 
developement  of  our  internal  resources,  will  be  vast  and  perma- 
nent. Instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  one  of  the  border  states 
of  the  civilized  and  commercial  world,  its  remotest  frontier,  it 
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will  at  once  become  the  central  and  contmlling  power,  with 
Europe  on  one  hand  and  Asia  on  the  other,  exerting  a  potent 
influence  over  the  one,  and  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
other.  To  achieve  such  a  consummation  is  an  object  eminently 
worthy  of  the  exertion  of  the  mightiest  energies  of  a  great 
people. 


ART.  III.-MEMORIES  OF  THE  WAR. 

Lbt  us  .talk  a  little  now  about  our  great  men,  who  were  they, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  them,  and  what  grand  part  did  they  play  in 
the  drama.  In  the  old  war  of  the  Colonies  against  Great  Britain 
a  host  of  giants  sprung  up,  compared  to  whom,  in  general,  those 
that  controlled  the  councils  of  the  United  States  or  the  Confederacy 
at  this  time  were  but  pigmies.  It  was  remarkable  that  like  causes 
did  not  produce  like  effects.  No  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay, 
Ru tl edge,  Pin ckney,  Henry,  Adams,  Hancock  or  Lowndes,  appeared 
on  cither  side  ;  nor  Mere  there  more  than  a  few  representatives  of 
the  later  race  of  Calhouns,  Clays,  Webters,  McDuffies,  Cheves, 
Ha^'ues,  Wood  bury  s,  Wrights  and  Tazewell-^.  For  even  these  had 
well  nigh  died  out,  and  the  war  was  fruitful  only  of  military  chief- 
tains, and  these  rivalled  those  of  any  previous  age. 

I  mean  no  reflection  upon  the  pure  and  true  patriots  of  the  Con- 
federacy when  I  make  this  remark.  Mr.  Davis,'  who  stands  de- 
servedly at  the  head  of  the  list,  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  His  intellectual  power  was  of  a  high  order,  his  con- 
victions of  duty  exalted,  his  purposes  stubborn  and  inflexible,  his 
private  life  and  charactor  beyond  reproach.  His  eminent  qualities 
contrasted  favorably  with  those  of  his  rival  Mr.  Lincoln.  That  his 
imperious  will,  his  indifference  to  the  popular  voice,  his  over- 
confidence  in  himself,  and  contempt  of  the  council  of  others,  except 
that  of  a  few,  who  were  in  his  confidence,  were  great  faults,  and 
were  the  causes  of  many  of  our  difficulties,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
.when  we  have  admitted  this  much  it  may  still  be  said  of  him,  that 
taking  him  all  in  all  he  was  by  far  the  best  qualified  man  in  the  Con- 
federacy for  his  eminent  position.  A  devout  Christian,  he  proclaimed 
fasts  and  thanksgiving  days  close  upon  each  other,  unmindful  that 
God,  by  the  hands  of  man,  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  in  carrying 
out  his  designs,  making  or  marring  their  fortunes  by  their  own 
acts.  A  Puritan  chief  at  one  time  rather  impiously  expressed  the 
idea,  "  trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

Whatever  the  unpopuhirity  of  President  Davis  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  war,  his  subsequent  sufferings,  his  sublime  faith  and  en- 
durance, endeared  him^to  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a  sacred  mar- 
tyr, throughout  the  world.  It  was  never  ceased  to  be  deplored 
that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  captured,  when  the  opportunities  to 
escape,  to  which  in  fact  he  almost  seemed  to  be  indifferent,  were 
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SO  many.     For  this  his  extremely  delicate  health  and  his  ardent 
attachment  to  his  family,  were  perhaps  in  part  accountable. 

The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Stephens,  was  by  many  regarded  to  be  the 
ablest  man  in  the  country,  but  from  frail  health  and  almost  con- 
stant infirmity,  he  took  little  part  in  the  national  councils,  and  was 
generally  in  retirement.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  fell  short  of  the 
public  expectation,  and  displayed  few  of  the  abilities  which  had  for- 
merly been  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georj^ia,  managed  to  get  very  soon  into  the  op- 
position, and  like  Governor  Brown  of  the  same  State,  expended  m 
local  quarrels  the  strength  which  would  have  been  of  priceless 
value  to  the  cause.  The  venerable  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  de- 
scended early  to  the  grave,  after  noble  service ;  but  Mr.  Rives  con- 
tinued his  valuable  labors  U)  the  last.  Mr.  Graham,  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Miles,  Governor  Orr,  and  Mr.  Boyce,  of  South 
Carolina;  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  Semmes  and 
Kenner  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  Brown,  of 
Mississippi,  Haynes,  of  Tennessee,  were  among  the  ablest  and  lead- 
ing members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
the  Senate  of  that  Slate,  in  all  the  characteristics  of  an  accom- 
plished and  courteous  gentleman  and  highminded  man,  was  a  coun- 
terpart in  the  civil  of  what  General  Lee  was  in  military  life.  Mr. 
Rhett  of  the  same  State,  perhaps  the  equal  of  any  mau  in  the  coun- 
try in  ability — unpractised  in  the  arts  which  conduce  to  popularity, 
soon  retired.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama, .  was  a  statesman  of  high 
order. 

The  Confederate  Congress,  from  first  to  last,  may  be  said  truth- 
fully to  have  been  a  body  of  very  commonplace  ability.  It  wasted 
the  most  precious  time  upon  most  frivolous  discussions,  and  very 
seldom  if  ever  originated  and  carried  through  a  great  measure.  It 
was  in  the  last  degree  subservient  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  was  in  other  word^  but  a  mere  department  to 
register  its  decrees. 

The  cabinet  was  selected  by  the  President  withgut  reference  to  the 
popular  opinion,  and  the  result  was  that  with  some  exceptions,  it 
failed  to  give  any  strength,  but  rather  weakened  his  influence'.  The 
public  expected  more,  perhaps,  than  was  attainable.  Mr.  Memrain- 
ger  well  remarked  that  he  failed  to  comprehend  the  vast  proportions 
which  the  war  had  assumed  ;  that  it  was  not  schemes  of  finance,  but 
victories,  that  his  budget  needed,  and  once  the  joke  went  round  that 
he  had  said  the  debt  amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions,  or  eight 
thousand  millions,  he  forgot  which.  His  successor,  Mr.  Trenholm, 
an  expert  merchant,  had  no  opportunity  to  work  out  his  financial  the- 
ories. Of  Mr.  Mallory  the  herculean  task  was  required,  to  create  a 
navy  without  shipyards  or  workshops,  and  with  a  people  who  were 
essentially  unseafaring ;  and  Mr.  Regan  wg^  expected  to  provide  a 
postal  system  where  the  stage  coaches  were  all  in  ruin,  the  horses 
impressed,  the  drivers  in  the  army,  and  the  railroad  schedules  topsy- 
urvey. 
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The  truth,  after  all,  was  that  the  talent  and  experience  of  the  coun- 
try was  all  absorbed  by  the  army,  or  it  remaiued  in  private  life,  and 
this  will  account  for  all  the  deficiencies  of  civil  administration.  In- 
the  same  private  life  were  not  a  few  in  all  of  the  States  who  might 
have  served  their  country  to  advantage,  but  retiring  from  the  storm, 
exercised  a  baleful  influence  by  venturing  Cassandra  prophecies,  by 
criticising  military  movements,  in  which  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
take  part,  and  denouncing  every  measure  of  the  administration, 
whilst  they  were  without  the  capacity  to  suggest  any  better.  Such 
men  did  a  great  deal  to  secure  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  cause. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  reference  to  one  name  which  has  so  far 
escaped  me.  A  venerable  man,  with  long  and  snowy  locks  reaching 
to  his  shoulders,  asked  and  obtained  the  privilege  to  fire  the  first  gun 
in  the  opening  assault  upon  Sumter,  perched  upon  a  cannon.  He  was 
cheered  by  the  soldiers  in  the  great  field  of  Manassas.  The  theories 
and  dreams  of  his  life,  and  of  which  he  had  in  a  prophetic  strain  dis- 
coursed in  a  volume  which  appeared  long  before  the  war,  were  being 
realized.  Southern  independence  was  at  hand!  The  Nestor  of  the 
cause  refused  to  survive  its  downfall,  but,  imitating  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  died  by  his  own  hand.  His  name  was  Edmund  liuffin,  of 
Virginia. 


ART.  IV.-DESIGNS  OF  RADICALISM. 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  only  object  of  the  leaders 
and  managers  of  the  radical  party  is  to  retain  political  power  for 
the  sake  of  holding  the  State  and  Federal  oflices.  This  may  be 
trite  as  to  some,  yet  there  is  a  deeper  significance  in  their  move- 
ments and  plans  than  is  here  supposed,  as  will  be  attempted  to 
be  shown  in  the  following  article : 

Parties,  as  well  as  men,  are  to  be  judged  by  their  actions  more 
than  by  their  mere  declarations.  We  can  ascertain  the  purposes 
of  men  and  find  out  their  motives  more  by  their  deeds  than  by 
their  words.  The  whole  legislation  of  Congress  for  the  last  two 
years,  which  has  been  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
New  England  radicals,  shows  the  deliberate  purpose,  skillfully 
planned,  but  artfully  concealed,  of  Africanizing  the  extreme 
Southern  or  Gulf  States.  This  is  no  new  idea  with  them,  but  one 
of  many  years  standing.  Long  before  the  recent  war  Mr.  Sumner, 
who  is  the  best  representative  of  New  England  radicalism,  de- 
clared that  their  object  was  to  encircle  the  slave  States  with  a 
belt  of  free  States,  in  order  that "  slavery,  like  a  scorpion  girt  with 
fire,  might  sting  itself  to  death."  His  policy  was  to  confine  the 
institution  of  slavery  Vithin  its  then  limits,  not  permitting  it  to 
go  to  any  of  the  new  States  or  territories,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  it  insecure  in  the  border  States,  as  they  were  called,  by 
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hostile  legislation,  in  order  that  all  the  slaves  might  be  carried  to 
the  extreme  Southern  States,  where  slavery  was  more  profitable. 
This  collecting  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  Gulf  States,  would,  with 
their  natural  increase,  have  given,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  a  black 
population  in  them  of  not  less  than  six  millions.  In  this  way, 
when  emancipation  should  take  place,  it  would  leave  the  blacks 
iu  a  much  greater  preponderance  than  they  even  now  are.  The 
New  England  radicals  did  not,  at  that  time,  either  expect  or  do- 
sire  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  but  wished  an  accumu- 
lation of  blacks  in  the  Gulf  States,  before  this  should  occur.  The 
war,  however,  came  on  and  caused  the  immediate  abolition  of  sla- 
very, as  a  necessity  in  order  to  secure  success.  In  this  respect, 
their  well  laid  plans  were  disconcerted,  but  they  did  not  falter 
in  their  purposes.  Their  object  ever  since  has  been  to  place  the 
Southern  States  in  such  a  condition  that  the  white  people,  now 
residing  in  th^m,  would  be  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and 
abandon  the  country  to  the  blacks.  A  systematic  persecution  of 
the  white  race  of  the  South,  constant  and  unceasing  efforts  to  ruin 
and  degrade  them — to  deprive  them  of  their  property  and  their 
political  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  all  the  political 
power  in  the  country  in  the  hands  of  their  former  slaves,  without 
any  training  or  previous  preparation  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
those  privileges — all  show  a  studied  effort  to  drive  the  white  peo- 
ple out  of  the  Gulf  States  and  to  place  those  States  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  blacks.  The  whites  are,  to  a  great  extent,  disfranchis- 
ed, and  all  the  black  males,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  enfran- 
chised. The  radicals  know  vfery  well,  with  the  examples  of  Hay ti 
and  Jamaica  before  them,  that  the  white  people  of  the  Northern 
States  and  from  Europe  will  not  emigrate  to  any  country  while 
it  is  under  the  control  and  management  of  ignorant  blacks.  In 
the  Northern  States,  where  there  are  but  few  blacks,  the  whites 
will  not  allow  them  political  privileges,  and  if  they  will  not  do  so 
in  their  own  States  how  can  they  be  expected  to  immigrate  to 
States  where  the  negroes  not  only  vote  but  where  they  will  have 
the  supremacy  ?  The  New  England  radicals  know  that  under 
their  plan  of  reconstruction  there  will  be  no  immigration  of  white 
people  to  the  South,  and  they  do  not  intend  there  shall  be  any  if 
they  can  prevent  it.  Their  object  is  to  collect  all  tKe  blacks  in  the 
extreme  Southern  or  Gulf  States  and  at  the  same  time  to  force  all 
the  whites  to  move  from  the  South  and  settle  in'the  North.  This 
will  be  the  effect  of  their  reconstruction  policy,  and  they  so  in- 
tend.    Men  do  not  usually  act  without  motives. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  motives  can  induce  such  action  on 
their  part.  Other  measures  which  they  have  adopted  show  what 
motives  are  controlling  them. 

The  New  England  Radical  politicians  «re  the  representatives 
of  wealthy  capitalists  and  manufacturers,  and  adopt  the  policy 
which  they  consider  most  conducive  to  their  interests.  These 
men  desire  a  dense  population  in  the  Northern  States  in  order 
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that  labor  may  be  made  cheap  by  an  over-crowded  population. 
They,  having  the  capital,  will  then  be  able  to  control  this  labor, 
and  the  operatives  will  become  the  virtual  slaves  of  wealthy 
manufacturers.  If  the  South  is  open  to  emigration  from  the  North 
and  Europe,  that  section,  on  account  of  its  superior  advantages, 
would  become  the  rival  jn  cotton  factories  of  New  England  ;  out 
under  negro  government  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  South 
entering  mto  competition  with  New  England,  because  the  negroes 
would  never  become  a  manufacturing  people.  But  this  is  not  all. 
New  England  wants  cheap  food  also.  By  keeping  the  white  peo- 
ple from  the  South  and  destroying  the  Southern  market  for  West- 
ern produce  they  will  increase  the  growth  of  provisions  in  the 
West  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  price  of  those  articles. 
In  this  way  they  will  be  enabled  to  get  cheap  food  which  they  so 
mijch  desire,  and  which  is  so  necessary,  with  cheap  labor,  to  their 
success  in  manufacturing.  They  know  that  when  the  South  is 
Africanized,  there  will  be  less  demand  in  the  South  for  Western 
produce,  and  white  emigrants  from  the  South  to  the  West  will 
become  prod  ucers  instead  of  consumers  of  provisions.  The  blacks 
in  the  South  may,  and  perhaps  will,  be  able  to  raise  the  few  ar- 
ticles which  they  may  need,  but  will  furnish  no  market,  or  but 
little,  for  Western  produce.  They  will  raise  a  little  com  and 
grain,  a  few  hogs  and  cattle,  a  small  amount  of  cotton.  The  New 
England  manufiicturers  think  the  blacks,  left  to  themselves,  will 
raise  enough  cotton  to  supply  their  mills,  and  that  is  all  they  de- 
sire. They  do  not  wish  any  cotton  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
By  means  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  agents,  who  wiff  at  the  same 
time  be  their  agents,  they  hope  to  control  all  the"  cotton  that  may 
be  raised  in  the  South.  By  means  of  a  prohibitory  tariff  they 
expect  and  intend  to  keep  out  foreign  competition,  and  thus  be 
able  to  put  whatever  price  they  may  wish  upon  cotton  fabrics.  If 
cotton  should  become  abundant  in  the  South  this  would  enable 
the  South  and  West,  if  white  labor  should  be  permitted  to  go 
South,  to  manufacture  as  largely  as  New  England,  and  thus  the 
price  of  cotton  fabrics  would  be  reduced,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
the  operatives  would  be  better  paid,  and  labor  of  all  kinds  would 
be  more  remunerative.  If  it  is  not  their  object  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  cotton  why  do  they  impose  such  an  unusual  and  enor- 
mous tax  upon  it — much  of  which  has  to  be  paid  by  the  blacks 
for  whom  they  profess  so  much  friendship  ?  From  all  these  facts 
we  must  conclude  that  their  objects  is  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
cotton  grown  in  the  South,  so  that  they  may  consume  all  that  is 
raised  in  their  own  mills,  and  by  having  a  monopoly  be  enabled 
to  obtain  whatever  prices  they  may  wish.  They  intend  by  means 
of  their  agents  in  the  South,  who  will  be  government  oflicials,  to 
pet  all  the  proceeds  of  the  negro's  labor,  and  really  to  make  the 
Ignorant  blacks  the  slaves  of  the  New  England  Radicals,  whilst 
they  are  deluded  by  the  mere  shadow  of  freedom  without  its  sub- 
stance. Politically  they  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the  Radicals, 
whilst  industrially  they  will  work  to  fill  radicsd  pockets. 
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These  New  England  Radicals,  who  are  among  the  shrewdest  of 
men,  and  whose  ranaticism  is  the  fanaticism  of  avarice,  are  using 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  others  to  subserve  their  pecuniary 
interests.  The  agricultural  classes  of  the  North  and  Northwest 
are  and  will  be  deeply  injured  by  this  policy,  but  many  of  them 
permit  their  haired  of  those  whom  they  consider  Southern  rebels 
to  blind  them  to  the  wily  schemes  of  the  keen  and  calculating 
New  Englanders.  The  poor  ignorant  blacks  are  being  used  as 
the  mere  tools  of  their  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  whilst  thef^  con- 
sider themselves  free,  are  the  real  slaves  of  those  whose  ancestors 
sold  their  ancestors  into  slavery.  They  are  tempted  by  the  glit- 
tering bauble  of  suffrage  to  bind  themselves  hand  and  foot, 
and  deliver  their  rights,  their  liberties  and  property,  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  care  nothing  for  them  save  as  they  may  be 
used  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  What  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country  if  this  policy  should  be 
pursued  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind.  The  grain 
growers  of  the  West  and  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  North, 
who  are  the  consumers  of  Southern  products,  such  as  sugar,  cot- 
ton and  rice,  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  Foreign  exports 
would  be  disminished  to  a  fearful  extent,  whilst  the  internal  taxes 
would  weigh  heavily  upon  the  energies  of  the  laboring  people  of 
the  North.  Even  New  England  in  the  end  might  reap  some  of 
the  evil  fruits  of  her  own  misdeeds.  There  might  not  be  enough 
cotton  raised  by  an  Africanized  South  to  supply  the  New  England 
mills,  and  they  would  then  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for 
a  supply  of  raw  material.  The  great  body  of  the  Northern  people 
having  to  pay  increased  prices  for  all  articles  of  clothing,  and  at 
the  same  time  losing  the  chief  market  for  their  productions,  being 
also  under  the  necessity  of  paying  high  taxes  for  the  benefit  of 
New  England  bondholders,  would  begin  to  feel  some  of  the  prac- 
tical results  of  New  England's  pretended  philanthropy. 

The  laboring  people  of  New  England  are  also  deeply  interested 
in  preventing  the  Southern  States  from  becoming  negro  colonies. 
Labor  of  all  kinds,  agricultural,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  is 
in  great  demand  in  the  South,  and  commands  high  prices.  If  the 
laboring  people  of  New  England  were  permitted  to  settle  in  the 
South,  those  who  emigrated  would  improve  their  condition  and  in- 
crease their  wealth,  whilst  those  who  remained  would  then  be 
able  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  labor,  since  it  would  be  in 
more  demand  on  account  of  its  scarcity.  The  war  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  has  already  commenced.  The  wealthy  capitalists 
wish  to  close  the  South  against  the  Northern  emigration  by  Afri- 
canizing the  Gulf  States,  whilst  it  is  the  interest  of  the  laborers 
of  the  North  to  have  the  rich  fields  of  the  South  open  to  them. 
The  white  people  of  the  South  desire  the  settlement  of  Northern 
men  among  them,  but  they  know  full  well  that  no  Northern  men 
are  going  to  emigrate  to  any  country  where  the  negroes  are  equal 
in  number  with  the  whites,  and  where  they  enjoy  equal  if  not 
superior  political  privileges. 
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It  is  absurd  to  say  that  two  races  so  dissimilar  as  the  whites  and 
blacks,  when  their  numbers  are  equal,  can  live  in  peace  where  thej 
enjoy  equal  political  privileges,  where  they  sit  on  the  same  juries, 
serve  in  the  same  l^slature  and  hold  similar  offices.  It  is  an  im- 
possibility. One  race  of  the  other  must  be  subordinate.  So  it  has 
always  been  *nd  so  it  will  always  be.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
the  white  people  of  Massachusetts  or  any  Northern  State  would  give 
the  negroes  the  same  political  rights  with  the  whites  if  they  were 
equal  <fv  nearly  equal  in  numbers  1  Where  there  are  only  a  few 
negroes  it  makes  but  little  difference,  for  then  the  white  race  will  be 
the  dominant  and  governing  race.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  Gulf 
States.  If  the  negroes  enjoy  equal  political  privileges  with  the 
whites,  one  race  or  the  other  must  leave  the  country. 

The  conduct  of  the .  New  England  radicals  shows  that  it  is  their 
design  to  place  the  country  in  such  a  condition  that  not  only  will 
there  bo  no  immigration  to  the  South,  but  even  the  whites  that  are 
now  here  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  leaving. 

The  Southern  whites,  as  a  general  rule,  are  disposed  to  treat  the 
blacks  with  kindness  and  liberality,  and  to  protect  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  and  personal  rights.  The  white  men  of  Missi?Bippi 
and  Alabama  are  giving  the  blacks  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
gross  products  of  their  farms.  Are  any  Northern  manufacturers 
givin<T  their  operatives  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  gross  proceeds 
of  their  factories  1  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  land  owner,  whao  labor 
is  high,  to  protect  his  laborers,  so  as  to  win  their  confidence  and  se- 
cure their  services. 

Having  shown  what  is  the  policy  of  the  New  England  radicals, 
iind  having  glanced  hastily  at  some  of  its  results,  the  question  is  now 
presented  can  it  be  prevented,  and  if  so,  by  what  means  ?  The 
South  is  powerless.  She  cau  of  herself  do  nothing  to  avert  the  evil. 
All  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  Northern  people.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  election  now  in  the  South.  Everything  is  done  under 
coercion.  If  the  people  of  the  North  fully  understand  and  correctly 
appreciate  the  policy  of  New  England,  they  can  and  will  apply  the 
remedy — by  taking  the  Government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  extrem- 
ists in  a  regular  and  peaceable  manner.  The  great  source  of  appre- 
hension is  that  they  will  not  see  the  danger  until  it  is  too  late  to 
apply  the  remedy.  Let  the  Southern  people  endure  with  patience 
the  afflictions  which  may  be  placed  upon  tbem,  and  remain  by  all 
means  in  the  Southern  country,  and  not  give  it  up  to  the  dominion  of 
the  blacks.  Kindness  to  the  blacks  themselves  would  dictate  this 
course.  They  will  perhaps  find  out,  sooner  or  later,  the  purposes  of 
their  now  pretended  friends,  and  will  see  that  their  only  object  is  to 
fleece  them  and  to  use  them  for  their  own  partizan  and  pecuniary 
benefit.  To  leave  the  blacks  of  the  South  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  New  England  adventurers  would  be  unjust  to  this  unfortunate 
race,  for  they  would  find,  when  perhaps  too  late,  that  their  "  tender 
mercies-were  cruel."  Let  a  good  understanding  between  the  blacks 
and  whites  of  the  South  be  cultivated,  and  let  it  be  remembered  that 
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the  interests  of  both  racos  are  identical ;  that  what  injures  and  op- 
presses one  will  injure  and  oppress  the  other,  as  the  cotton  tax, 
which' is  unjust  and  oppressive  to  both.  It  is  not  the  real  interest  of 
the  black  race  that  the  Southern  States  should  be  under  negro  rule. 
In  that  event  they  would  rapidly  degenerate  and  become  the  prey  of 
New  England  adventurers.  The  very  best  condition  which  they 
can  now  occupy  is  that  of  a  friendly  population  among  the  white 
people  who  now  inhabit  the  South,  and  such  white  people  as  may  be 
induced  to  settle  in  the  South  and  become  permanent  citizens.  To 
check  and  defeat  the  New  England  scheme  of  Africanization  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  men  who  wish  well  to  the  community,  and  desire 
its  prosperity  whether  they  live  in  the  North  or  South,  whether 
white  or  black. 

These  views  are  submitted  to  the  calm  and  sober  judgment  of  the 
people,  and  are  not  the  result  of  passion  or  prejudice,  but  are  logical 
deductions  from  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed.  The  policy  of  New 
England  cannot  be  aecounted  for  in  any  other  rational  manner, 
Many  are  supporting  it  who  do  not  see  the  real  purposes  of  the  man- 
agers, and  who  will  themselves  be  astonished  at  the  deplorable  re- 
sults. To  such  as  these  we  have  addressed  our  remarks.  We  ap- 
peal to  reason  and  justice,  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
Northern  people.    Shall  our  appeal  be  in  vain  1 
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HONDURAS. 
The  close  of  the  present  year  will,  in  all  probability,  witness  a 
large  emigration  from  the  South.  Hundreds  of  families  in  different 
sections  of  the  Southern  country  are  preparing  for  departure  when 
the  present  crops  are  gathered.  We  cannot  prevent  these  people 
from  goin^ ;  we  can  hardly  ur^e  them  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
Justice,  if  not  dead,  sleepoth,  where  Liberty  is  bound  in  chains, 
where  might  is  right,  and  Law  a  mockery.  To  say  that  these  peo- 
ple are  driven  away,  would  not  be  exceeding  the  truth.  They  fancied 
that  when  they  laid  down  their  arifis;  when  the  Southern  armies 
were  disbanded ;  when  the  citizens  everywhere  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  old  Government,  that  there  would  be  peace ; 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  till  the  soil,  and  to  win  bread  for  those 
dependent  upon  them,  without  molestation.  They  soon  learned  that 
they  had  expected  too  much.  They  were  still  to  be  warred  upon. , 
They  were  to  have  no  rights  or  privileges  of  citizenship  ;  the  Courts 
were  closed  to  them,  justice  denied  them;  the  ignorant  freed  man 
was  to  be  their  superior ;  political  domination  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  former  slave  population,  and  converting  into  politi- 
cians the  laborers  of  the  country,  boded  ruin  to  the  planter.  The 
government  tax  on  cotton  was  a  premium  for  its  production  else- 
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where;  the  disruption  of  our  labor  system  limited  the  production. 
American  King  Cotton  was  dethroned,  and  his  English  rival  seized 
the  fallen  sceptre.  Consequently,  we  have  had  to  sell  our  cotton  at 
what  England  saw  fit  to  pay  for  it ;  we  could  dictate  terms  to  her  no 
longer.  For  the  past  two  (2)  years  we  have  gcown  cotton  at  a  loss  ; 
the  planter  has  no  capital  to  work  upon,  his  former  merchant  was 
rained  by  the  war,  and  the  plantations,  if  thrown  on  the  market,  will 
not  realize  the  amount  required  to  produce  a  single  crop.  Then, 
the  crop  is  an  uncertain  one.  The  laborers  may  be  called  off  at  a 
critical  season  to  "  register,"  or  to  vote,  to  form  radical  clubs,  or 
armed  associations,  for  terrifying  isolated  planters  and  their  families, 
and  for  the  perpetration  of  outrages,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bureau  !  The  season  may  prove  unfavorable,  or  the  worm  destroy 
the  plant.  The  wonder  is,  that  our  planters  have  borne  up  so  long, 
and  so  bravely,  under  these  combined  evils.  Then  it  was  constru^ 
to  be  a  "  military  necessity  "  to  destroy  the  levees,  and  to  flood  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  ruining  the  finest  plantations 
in  the  South.  The  people  have  no  money  with  which  to  rebuild 
and  BtrenfTthen  these  levees ;  the  Government  will  not  aid  them, 
and  so  every  spring  thousands  of  acres  are  overflowed,  crops  de- 
stroyed, stock  drowned,  and  families  driven  from  their  homes. 
These  people  have  held  on  patiently,  believing  that  sooner  or  later 
assistance  would  be  rendered  them ;  but  now  hope  has  fled,  and  they 
are  preparing  to  seek  new  homes  under  foreign  flags.  Can  we  blame 
them  1  Doubtless  the  best  advice  wo  could  give  to  nine  out  of  every 
ten,  would  be,  to  stay  at  home ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  a 
like  number  of  cases  such  advice  would  fall  unheeded  on  unwilling 
ears.  Even  when  men  condescend  to  ask  the  advice  of  their  fellow- 
men,  they  have  generally  "  made  up  their  mind  "  first.  If  the  ad- 
vice given  coincides  with  their  own  views,  it  is  very  acceptable  and 
satisfactory ;  if  the  contrary,  it  is  coldly  received,  and  quietly  ig- 
nored. Does  an  unsuccessful  treasure-seeker  return  to  his  native 
village,  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  and  with  empty  pockets — there 
are  always  those  who  will  attribute  his  failure  to  the  lack  o{  some 
qualities  which  they  themselve-s  possess;  and  his  wan  and  weary 
figure  casts  no  shadow  athwart  their  own  bright  visions.  And  it  is 
indeed  true,  that  where  many  fail  some  will  succeed ;  and  the  suo- 
-cess  of  one,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  will  atone  for  the  failure  of  the 
many.  Some  of  these  refugees  will  doubtless  prosper ;  but  those 
who  think  to  pick  up  gold  and  precious  stones  as  soon  as  they  set 
foot  in  a  new  country,  will  be  most  grievously  disappointed.  They 
will  doubtless  be  received  at  the  seaport  by  a  set  of  sharpers,  who 
will  make  all  they  can  out  of  the  new  comers.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  advisable  to  start  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  interior,  or  whero- 
ever  they  intend  to  make  their  homes,  and  then  to  settle  down  to 
hard  work.  In  this  way,  unless  interfered  with  by  revolutions  or 
Indian  forays,  prosperity  and  independence  may  be  attained,  sooner 
or  later. 

Of  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  American  Colony  in  Mexico,  it  is 
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hardly  necessary  to  speak.  It  started  under  the  brightest  auspices^ 
and  was  composed  of  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  superior.  Yet  it 
perished,  even  before  the  star  of  Maxmillian  sank  beneath  the  hori- 
zon. And  now !  Who  would  think  now  of  trusting  life  or  fortune 
to  the  mercies  of  a  race  of  cowardly  cut-throats  and  thieves,  whose 
chiefs  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  noble  prince,  who  held  lifeless 
precious  than  honor  1 

Of  the  South  American  Government,  that  of  Brazil  is  most 
liberal  in  the  inducements  held  out  to  emigrants  from  the  South. 
The  Brazil  Emigration  Reporter,  a  paper  whose  mission  is  clearly 
indicated  by  its  title,  furnishes  a  concise  abstract  of  laws,  etc.,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows : 

The  Government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  "having  its  life  and  power  itf  ] 
written  forms."  and  would  survive  should  all  the  officials  of  the  State  suddenly  / 
die.  » It  does  "  not  depend  upon  the  misguided  will  of  any  authority,  but  on  the 
cleariy  defined  and  written  laws  of  the  constitution/'    The  present  Emperor  is 
represented  as  an  amiable  and  excellent  man,  manifesting  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  he  can  be  approached  by  people. of  \ 
all  classes,  and  is  asbisted  by  a  council  of  men,  eminent  for  their  good  quoJities, 
who  attend  carefully  to  the  details  of  public  business.    Th©  members  of  the   ', 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  are  chopen  every  four  years,  by  electors,  who    I 
are  voted  for  by  the  people.     Senators  are  chosen  for  life  by  the  Emperor,  one    i 
out  of  every  three  recommended  by  the  electoral  colleges.  J 

The  people  of  the  country  are  represented  as  amiable  and  hospitable. 

Titles  of  nobility,  though  they  exi.-t,  are  not  inherited.  They  are  conferred, 
for  public  services,  at  the  option  of  the  Emperor.  *'  The  nobility  possess  many 
amiable  qualities.  They  are  temperate,  generous,  charitable,  attached  to  their 
inferiors  in  society." 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  must  be  professed  by 
ministers  of  State  and  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  constitution  provides 
that  '*  nobody  can  be  persecuted  for  his  religion,  provided  he  will  respect  the 
religion  of  the  State  and  does  not  offend  public  morals." 

Any  one  may  remain  in  or  leave  the  Empire  at  his  convenience,  taking  with 
him  his  good?,  with  due  observance,  however,  of  police  regulations,  and  save 
prejudice  to  third  persons. 

Every  citizen  has  in  his  house  an  inviolable  asylum.  At  night  it  cannot  be 
entered  but  with  his  consent,  or  f©r  the  purpose  of  defending  him  from  fire  or 
inundation ;  and  in  the  daytime  it  shall  only  be  accessible  in  the  cases  and  by 
the  form  to  be  determined  by  law. 

The  law  shall  be  equal  fur* all,  be  it  to  protect  or  punish,  and|shall  recompense 
proportionally  to  one's  merits. 

Every  citizen  may  be  admitted  to  civil,  political  or  military  public  functions, 
the  only  di>3tinction  to  be  made  being  that  of  one's  talents  and  virtues. 

No  citizen  can  be  obliged  to  do  or  omit  anything  unless  by  virtue  of  the  law. 

All  citizens  nuty  communicate  their  opinions  by  word,  or  in  writing,  and  publi.«h 

them  by  the  press,  independent  of  any  control ;  being,   however,  responsible 

for  any  abuse  they  commit  in  the  exercise  of  tliis  faculty,  in  the  cases  and  by  the 

form  aetermined  by  law. 

None  shall  be  exempt  from  contributing  to  the  expenditures  of  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  his  means. 

iNo  penalty  can  pass  beyond  the  person  of  the  delinquent.  Therefore,  in  no 
case  whatever  shall  there  take  place  confiication  of  property,  nor  shall  tlie  in- 
famy of  the  culprit  be  transmitted  to  his  relations  in  whatever  degree. 
•  There  shall  exist  guaranty  of  the  right  of  property  to  its  full  extent.  When-  / 
ever  the  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth,  legally  verified,  requires  the  use  and 
employment  of  the  (individual)  property  of  the  citizen,  he  shall  previously  be 
indemnified  for  its  value. 
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The  law  shall  determine  in  which  cases  this  only  ^ception  shall  take  place, 
and  establish  the  rules  by  which  the  indemnity  is  to  be  determined. 

No  sort  of  mode  of  work  (occupation,)  culture,  industry,  or  commerce  can  be 
prohibited,  provided  it  cause  no  hindranoe  in  the  public  customs,  or  to  the  secu- 
rity, snfety  and  health  of  the  citizens. 

The  public  functionariet  are  strictly  responsible  for  the  abuses  and  omissions 
practised  iu  (he  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  for  not  holding  their  subalterns 
effectively  responsible. 

Bvery  citizen  is  entitled  to  present,  in  writing,  to  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers,  any  claims,  complaint  or  petitions,  and  even  to  expose  any  infrac- 
tion on  the  constitution,  requesting  before  the  competent  authority,  the  effective 
responeibility  of  the  infractors. 

The  constitution  also  guarantees  pnhlic  relief. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratis  for  aJl  citizens. 

Colleges  and  Universities  where  the  elements  of  sciences,  beUes-lettrea  and 
liberal  arts  shall  be  taught. 

Naturalized  foreigners  may  exercise  every  function,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  minister  of  State  and  regent  of  the 
Empire. 

All  those  who  ean  be  electors,  are  qualified  to  be  nominated  deputies,  except 
naturalized  foreigners  and  those  who  do  not  profess  the  religion  of  the  State. 

Foreigners,  even  when  naturalized,  cannot  be  ministers  of  State. 

The  same  paper  furnishes  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  pro- 
pounded by  a  Southern  planter,  from  which  we  condense  the  follow- 
ing facts :  There  are  some  good  roads  in  Brazil,  but  the  majority  are 
simply  mule-paths }  good  roads  are  not  easily  made,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  is  very  difficult.  The  American  Colonies  are  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  markets  and  shipping 
points.  A  planter  can  procure  any  amount  ot  supplies  necessary  to 
Faise  a  crop — in  most  places  they  plant  every  month.  Hogs  can  be 
raised  in  great  abundance,  but  the  bacon  cannot  be  cured  as  in  North 
America;  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  are  the  principal  meats.  Insects 
do  not  destroy  crops  badly,  but  in  some  places  they  are  troublesome 
to  man  and  beast.  For  laborers,  natives,  slaves  and  foreigners  may 
be  had  in  abundance,  for  prompt  payment.  Mules  sell  at  $25  to 
$100;  cows,  $5  to  $40;  and  land,  from  25  cents  to  $25  per  acre. 
A  correspondent  of  Uie  Reporler  writes  from  what  is  called  the  Dooe 
country,  as  follows : 

The  population  look  healthy  and  yigorous,  and  attain  frequently  to  great 
longevity. 

Horses  in  Brazil  are  small,  cows,  hogs  and  poultry  do  well ;  coffee,  oranges 
and  lemons  come  in  four  years ;  bannanas,  plantains  and  pine  apples  *in  one ; 
mandioca  in  two ;  beans  and  com  in  six  months. 

The  coast  towns  of  Brazil  are  generally  at  points  where  the  highlands  and 
mountains  approach  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  localitied  are  uneven, 
and  sometimes  so  steep  that  drays  and  carts  cannot  be  used,  and  the  negro  la 
made  the  bearer  of  burdcas  for  commercial  purposes. 

Brazil,  and  I  may  add  of  the  whole  earth,  is  not  a  paradise.  It  has  not 
escaped  the  curse ;  if  its  as^ricultural  products  flourish  perennially  and  in  wild 
luxuriance,  its  thorns  and  thistles,  weeds  and  grass  do  so  too;  no  frost  ever 
coEliea  to  aid  the  husbandman  in  his  conflict  with  them.  Its  insects  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  annoying;  but  excepting  ants,  1  think  not  more  so  than  in 
the  cotton  reigons  of  the  United  States.  It  almost  escapes  house  flies  and  bed 
bugs ;  nor  did  I  hear  of  much  complaint  of  fleas ;  musquitoes  abound  in  the 
riyer  bottoms,  but  are  not  nomerous  in  other  localities.      Keptiles  and  ferocloas 
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animals  are  too  few  to  deserve  attention,  nor  are  there  so  many  birds  as  in  the 
Southern  State*.  Its  climate  is  a  perpetual  summer,  fluctuating  between  50  and 
90°  in  the  shade,  but  tempered  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  is  wafted  without  ob-  " 
struction  over  iu  plains.  The  ralna.  are  not  periodical,  nor,  in  the  opinion  of 
Col.  G.,  excessive ;  yet  more  falls  from  September  to  February  than  during  tlie 
restof  the  year. 

Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  prevail  to  a  slight  extent,  yet  less  than  they  do 
in  the  good  cotton  districts  of  the  United  States. 

These  statements  are  said  to  apply  to  many  other  sections  of  Bra- 
zil as  well.  The  same  correspondent  says :  That  the  St.  Paulo 
country,  to  which  many  Texans  have  gone,  possesses  mines  of  iron 
ore,  copper,  silver,  gold,  precious  stones  and  coal ;  natural  pastures 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  mules,  sheep  and  swine ;  "woods  of  differ- 
ent sorts ;  and  produces  wheat,  flax,  grapes  and  nearly  all  the  fruits 
of  temperate  climates ;  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  cane  in  great  abundance  ; 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  the  grains  of  tropical  countries. 

But  Brazil  has  found  a  rival  nearer  our  shores,  and  more  readily 
accessible,  in  British  Honduras.  In  climate,  soil  and  productions 
she  presents  strong  inducements  to  the  emigrant.  Proximity  to  the 
Ignited  States,  and  easy  steam  communication  with  the  market  of 
New  Orleanp,  are  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked.  Under 
British  rule,  there  is  fair  promise  of  peace  and  security,  good  gov- 
ernment, and  the  protection  of  the  law.  But  can  Great  Britain's 
tenure  be  depended  on  1  This  country,  strictly  speaking,  docs  not 
belong  to  hor,  and  might,  some  day,  be  made  a  bone  of  contention. 
At  present,  however,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  appre- 
hension on  this  score.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Government  holds 
out ''further  inducements  to  emigranta  than  tbe  admission-  of 
their  goods  and  chattels  duty  free.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that 
duties  generally  are  light,  and  moat  articles  of  domestic  use  can  be 
purchased  as  cheaply  as  in  the  United  States.  It  was  at  one  time 
reported  that  each  family  of  emigrants  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  free  grant  of  land,  and  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  but  that  was 
soon  contradicted.  The  finances  of  the  colony  are  by  no  means  in 
so  flourishing  a  condition  as  to  permit  of  such  liberality,  even  if  there 
was  a  disposition  that  way.  It  has  since  been  stated  in  the  newspa- 
pers that  the  Government  "  has  refused  "  (free  ])  "  grants  of  land 
to  emigrants."  The  statement  should  doubtless  read  as  corrected. 
It  is  saiil  that  a  grant  made  to  Mr.  James  AI.  Putnam,  formerly  of 
New  Orleans,  and  now  of  Belize,  has  been  rescinded ;  though  for  no 
assignable  reason,  so  far  as  known.  Mr.  Putnam  is  a  reliable  and 
enterprising  gentleman,  and  has  done  much  to  forward  the  interests 
of  the  colony.  Un  passant^  his  advice  to  intending  emigrants  is: 
**  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  work  hard,  and  to  till  the  soil,  you  had 
better  stay  away."  Much  the  same  advice  is  given  by  a  c(>rrespon- 
dent  of  the  N.  O.  Picayune^  who  says:  "There  is  no  chance  for 
speculators  and  light  workers ;  their  occupations  are  already  monop- 
olized by  adepts  who  are  really  scientific  in  the  business."  The 
same  correspondent  says  of  the  large  land  owners  : 

When,  after  many  manipnlations  by  the  large  landholders,  this  colony  was 
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brought  into  notice  and  freely  advertised  to  parties  wishing  to  emigrate  from 
the  States,  this  gentry  felt  assured  in  the  belief  that  they  would  at  once  find  a 
market  for  their  lands,  that  had  been  stripped  of  the  precious  woods.  Thousands 
of  idle  ncres  are  owned  by  them,  and  they  can  keap  them,  for  no  taxes  have  to 
be  paid.  These  are  the  men  who  puffed  Bl'ltish  Honduras  into  notoriety,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  have  overleaped  themselves.  When  an  emigrant  wishes  to 
purchase,  he  is  told  that  nothing  less  than  a  lar^e  tract  will  be  disposed  of,  and 
of  course  he  seeks  crown  lands  that  are  not  so  eli^bly  located,  and  then  he  has 
to  deal  with  a  surveyor,  who  is  a  ready  calculator  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence. 

Belize,  the  principal  sea-port,  has  a  population  of  about  8,000,  of 
which  some  2,000  are  English  and  American.  It  is  situated  af  the 
mouth  of  a  stream,  which  may,  by  the  removal  of  various  obstruc- 
tions, be  made  navigable  for  some  distance.  It  is  proposed  to  grant 
a  monopoly  and  a  subsidy. to  a  company  who  will  clear  the  channel, 
and  make  semi-weekly  trips.  The  Confederate  Colony  of  '*  Rich- 
mond," is,  or  is  to  be  established  some  fifty  to  si.\ty  miles  above 
Belize  on  this  river. 

From  the  low  marshy  shores  the  country  rises  gradually,  giving 
variety  to  the  climate  and  productions.  A  short  distance  from  the 
sea-coast,  and  you  may  inhale  the  pure  mountain  air.  The  climate 
is  generally  described  as  very  healthy;  but  can  hardly  claim  exemp- 
tion from  those  diseases  which  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
all  tropical  countries. 

An  old  law,  permitting  nearly  unlimited  imprisonment  for  debt,  is 
still  in  full  force.  Of  its  working  the  following  unpleasant  illustra- 
tion is  given. 

A  woman  is  now  in  jail  in  this  city  (Belize),  and  has  been  for  over  two 
years,  for  a  debt  of  only  $70.  She  contracted  the  debt  with  a  master  car- 
penter to  have  her  dwelling  repaired,  depending  on  her  father,  who  owned 
the  house,  to  liquidate,  but  he  chose  to  leave  his  daughter  to  the  mercv  of 
the  builder ;  she  being  unable  to  pay  the  sum,  was  sued,  judgment  obtained, 
and  of  course  she  was  locked  up.  The  prosecutor  pays  the  Qovennnent 
twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  her  support  while  incarcerated,  and  should  he 
faU  in  this,  the  poor  victim  is  discharged  from  both  durance  and  debt.  He 
has  expended  in  the  two  years  $180  for  rations,  not  to  mention  court  expen- 
ses. The  amiable  parent,  I  am  informed,  notwithstanding  he  la  well  off,  re 
fuses  to  release  his  child.  Under  this  queer  law  are  others,  pining  away 
existence  bfehind  iron  bars,  without  a  shadow  of  chance  to  earn  money  to 
help  themselves  to  freedom.    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Religion  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as  in  the  United  Sutes ;  and 
church-going  is  decidedly  ''fashionable,"  The  Sabbaths  are  rigidly 
observed.  Gx)ld  and  silver  are  the  circulating  medium  of  the  coun- 
try— American  $10  gold  pieces  commanding  a  small  premium  for 
silver. 

Saipples  of  the  productions  of  British  Honduras,  consisting  of  cot- 
ton, rice,  coffee  and  sugar,  were  recently  submitted  to  experts  in 
New  Orleans,  who  reported,  in  substance,  as  follows:  The  coffee 
wouU  have  brought  in  the  market,  at  that  time,  July  29th,  16  cents 
in  gold,  and  was  considered  equal  to  "  fair  to  good  fair  "  Rio. 

Of  the  rice,  it  was  said,  « the  stalks  were  well  beaded,  contain- 
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ing  quite  as  many  grains  as  are  generally  prodaoed  in  Carolina.  The 
grain  is  firm  and  plenty,  admitting  of  a  high  polish,  and  in  size, 
equal  to  the  hest  raised  in  the  rice-growing  States."  With  the 
use  of  the  improved  methods  for  beating  and  brushing  the  grain, 
it  jfe  thought  the  rice  of  Honduras  would  rate  in  the  market  with 
"prime  Carolina." 

The  cotton  sample  was  gathered  from  "  trees,"  planted  two 
years  ago,  and  wholly  uncultivated.  It  was'classed  as  "  good  or- 
dinary staple ;  irregular,  but  good,  silky  and  fine."  Market  value, 
Jidy  29th,  23  cents,  currency. 

T?he  sugar  classed  "  low  fair,  with  a  good  grain,  but  a  little  grey, 
and  is  worth  here  (N.  O.)  if  put  up  in  good  packages,  13^  cts.  per 
pound.  As  to  its  value,  compared  with  Louisiana  sugar,  if  put 
up  in  the  same  kind  of  hogsheads,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  tell 
the  difference." 

Of  meats,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  Picayune* s  correspon- 
dent says : 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  fresh  and  salted  fish  can  be  purchased  at  the  land- 
higs  for  prices  astonishingly  loiv.  The  quality  is  superior  indeed  and  the 
kinds  very  numerous.  I  saw  some  of  a  fine  light  blue,  unrelieved  by  any 
other  tint.  Painters  would  be  imable  to  delineate  the  several  varieties  in 
their  natural  and  beautiful  colors  on  canvass.  Turtle,  both  tender  and  de- 
licious, is  daUy  on  sale  and  cheap.  Fresh  beef  and  pork,  in  the  market-house, 
are  dear— eighteen  cents  per  pound,  which  costs  the  butcher  not  more  than 
three  or  four  cents. 

Notwithstanding  the  trifling  labor  required  for  the  production  of  firuits 
and  vegetables,  prices  are  greatly  above  what  they  should  be,  but  still  your 
emigrants  deem  them  dirt  cheap.  The  variety  is  not  as  extensive  as  should 
be.  It  is  seldom  that  a  good  pineapple  can  be  obtained,  and  It  is  strange  to 
me  that  cofiee  sells  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  a  quality  inferior  to 
Rio.  Chocolate,  pure  and  of  excellent  .flavor,  just  made  from  native  cocoa, 
is  a  treat  that  Lopez  himself  seldom  indulges  in,  and  never  for  his  custom- 
ers. Oranffes,  plantains,  bananas,  soursops,  green  com,  okra,  melons,  and 
all  such  delacacies,  may  be  had  at  any  time  cheaply.  Sugar  cane,  such  as 
Louisiana  never  saw,  is  daily  mimched  by  everybody.  It  &  daily  meat  and 
drink. 

Occasionally,  but  not  often,  a  small  cargo  of  iruit  is  shipped  to 
New  Orleans. 

One  practical  objection  we  have  heard  urged  against  Hondu- 
ras is,  that  it  does  not  furnish  a  tree  which  may  be  split  into  rails. 
There  should,  however,  be  an  abundance  of  material  for  hedges, 
which  are  certainly  more  picturesque  than  rail  fences. 

Such  is  a  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  residence  in  British  Honduras ; 
whither  so  many  of  our  Southern  people  are  preparing  to  emigrate. 
Of  those  who  have  already  gone,  the  Picayune's  correspondent 
writiBS : 

Many  have  left  your  country  for  these  iMtrts,  but  few  of  them  'are  to  be 
found.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  most  of  them  are  not  satisfled.  A  few  in  Man- 
atee express  themselves  contented ;  but  where  the  hundreds  are  located  I 
cannot  teU.    Several  will  return  by  this  steamer,  to  return  here  no  more. 
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They  meet  with  no  encooragement  or  fiiendship  in  Belize,  and  it  is  a  greAt 
pitj  that  emigrants  are  compelled  to  land  in  this  port  before  they  can  reach 
nitxire  homes.  For  here  they  are  fleeced,  misinformed  and  discouraged.  No 
one  should  land  here  to  settle  unless  with  at  least  four  or  five  hundra  dollars 
in  specie  and  provisions  for  six  months.  Then  it  will  perhaps  be  well  with 
them,  if  their  pursuits  are  agricultural.  There  is  no  chance  for  speculators 
and  light  workers ;  these  occupations  are  already  monopolized  by  adapts 
who  are  really  scientific  in  the  business.  AfiQEiirs  of  all  descriptions  at  pres- 
ent are  at  the  ebb,  with  poor  prospect  of  any  tide  ever  coming  in.  Belize  looks 
like  a  doomed  city,  ana  its  inhabitants  generally  are  justly  crying  "hard 
times."  Indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  understand  how  the 
people  do  obtain  asub^stence. 

An  extensive  saw  mill  stands  idle  in  this  town,  and  has  never  much  mote 
than  paid  interest  on  the  amount  invested.  It  was  erected  for  squaring  maho- 
gany. The  small  amount  of  this  wood  that  now  comes  down  the  river  is 
squared  by  axe  men,  who  are  as  awkward  with  their  tools  as  would  be  a 
Canal  street  lounger.  They  make  their  daily  labor  very  hard  work,  and  ac- 
complish but  little.  Wages  for  them  are  fair ;  thby  are  all  colored  men, 
look  healthy  and  pleasant. 

To  those  who  have  fully  determined  on  leaving  their  present 
homes,  we  can  only  say  bon  voyage^  and  wish  them  every  immag- 
inable  success  in  their  new  sphere  of  action.  May  they  be  blessed 
with  a  wise  and  liberal  government,  freedom  from  onerous  taxa- 
tion ;  and  may  the  virgin  soil  yield  them  abundantly  of  its  treas- 
ures. But  we  cannot  forget  that  they  are  draining  this  country, 
already  so  terribly  impoverished  by  the  war,  of  its  life-blood,  its 
bone  and  its  sinew  ;  wherewith  we  can  alone  hope  to  regain  our 
.  prosperity  and  political  freedom.  Our  present  position 
does  indeed  seem  almost  hopeless ;  but  hope  is  not  yet  dead. 
You  say  you  are  fleeing  from  the  greatest  despotism  tne  world 
.ever  saw  I  Granted.  But  this  despotism  cannot  exist  always. 
Americans  will  never  tamely  submit  to  be  held  in  perpetual  bond- 
age by  a  lawless  and  unscrupulous  faction.  Already  its  strength 
is  waning  away ;  and  afar  off,  in  Maine,  in  Connecticut,  and  in 
Californift,  there  are  gleams  of  light  along  the  horizon,  which  shall 
yet  irradiate  and  make  glad  the  whole  land. 

Weigh  well  the  advantages  you  forego,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  inducements  which  lure  you  from  your  present  homes.  You  are, 
perhaps,  more  likely  to  place  present  evils  against  prospective 
good.  Will  not  the  same  labor  here — ^and  labor  you  must  in  the 
lands  to  which  you  are  going — accomplish  as  much  as  in  Brazil  or 
British  Honduras  ?  In  a  new  country  yon  will  have  many  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  which  have  already  been  surmounted  here. 
You  begin  your  new  homes,  as  the  lirst  settlers  in  this  country 
began  theirs,  and  of  whose  labor  you  are  now  reaping  the  bene- 
fit. What  will  compensate  you  for  loss  of  the  necessaries  of  civ- 
ilization ?  What  recompense  you  for  immolation  from  the  world ; 
the  loss  of  schools  and  colleges  for  your  children ;  the  parting 
with  friends  and  kindred  ?  Lven  a  despotism  may  be  preferable 
to  a  wilderness ;  to  life  in  a  far-off,  semi-barbarous  land.  There 
is,  however,  a  spirit  of  restleness,  of  adventure,  in  the  American 
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mind,  which  is  nnqaenchable.  There  is  also  a  fascination,  a  breadth 
of  romance,  about  those  tropical  lands,  with 

"  Larger  consteUations  burning,  mellow  moms  and  happj  skies. 
Breadth  of  tropic  shade,  and  psilms  in  duster-knots  of  raradise." 

where 

"  Droops  the  heavy  blossomed  bower,  bangs  the  beavy  fruited  tree- 
Summer  isles  of  Eden,  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea  ,*" 

which  few  can  resist,  but  many,  we  fear  will  find  a  nearer  view 
dispel  their  -pleasing  illusions,  and  be  led  to  exclaim  with  the 
poet : 

"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay  I" 
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DELUGE! 

The  face  of  places  and  their  forms  decay. 

And  that  is  solid  earth  which  once  was  sea. 

Seas  in  their  turn  retreating  from  the^hore, 

Make  solid  land  where  ocean  was  before. 

And  far  from  strands  are  shells  of  fishes  foand. 

And  rusty  andiors  found  on  monotain  ground, 

And  what  were  fields  before,  now  washed  and  worn 

By  falling  floods,  from  heights  to  Talleys  turo. — Oyid. 

Thus  wrote  Ovid,  two  thousand  years  ago — a  period  which  this 
enlightened,  restless  and  egotistical  age  looks  upon  as  darkly  wrap- 
ped in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance.  And  yet  what  more,  with  all 
our  enlightenment,  hare  we  learned  of  the  system  of  nature,  than 
what  Ovid  discloses  in  the  above  verses  ? 

If  from  a  strata  of  earth  are  dug  skulls  which  have  lain  there 
thousands  of  years,  and  which  naturalists  proclaim  to  indicate  the 
same  degree  of  intellectual  development  as  the  skulls  buried  yester- 
day, what  mental  procress  can  we  lay  claim  to  1  Tis  true  know- 
ledge at  present  may  be  more  diffused,  more  wide-spread,  but,  per- 
haps, more  shallow  on  that  account.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
some  of  the  old  philosophers  held  the  theory  that  intellectuality,  like 
more  material  things,  was  extended  to  roan  in  a  civen  quantity,  that 
as  itdifRised  itself  over  the  masses  it  became  shallow,  of  little  depth; 
that  there  are  periods  when  this  diffusion  is  less  wide-spread,  that 
then  it  concentrates  itself  in  spots  or  on  individuals,  who  become, 
by  their  depth  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  the  luminaries  and  guides 
of  the  respective  ages  in  which  they  live.*  This  is  a  curious  doc- 
trine, but  it  is  a  suggestive  one,  nevertheless. 

*  Whether  our  gifted  novelist,  Cooper,  ever  heard  of  this  odd  theory  or  not, 
he  certainly  expresses  himself  not  inharmonlously  with  it.  In  one  of  his  works 
("Satanstoe*^  he  uses  the  following  language:  "The  great  evil  under  which 
America  labors  is  the  sway  of  numbers,  which  is  constantly  elevating  medi- 
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When  we  shall  have  laid  before  the  reader  the  latest  received 
theories  by  which  men  of  science  explain  the  delavian  phenomenon,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  eight  short  rmc;^  written  by  a  man  who  walked 
the  earth  nearly  two  thousand  years  since,  betrays  a  cosmographical 
knowledge  not  much  inferior  to  our  own. 

How  few  ordinary  readers  ever  dream  that  to  a  remote  people, 
living  far  back  in  the  depths  of  time,  we  owe  many  of  those  wonder- 
ful discoveries  which  the  nineteenth  century  claims,  and  is  so  boast- 
ful of — discoveries  which  were  such  when  first  perceived,  but  which 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be  truthful,  should  have  called  de- 
velopments ;  for  this  was  all  most  of  our  modern  discoverers  ever 
accompHshed-^develop  a  discovery  which  the  mind  of  man  had  al- 
ready grasped.  Useful  developments,  h'ts  true — but  developments 
none  the  less,  and  not  discoveries.  If  ifbe  true  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  scientific  inquiry  no  age  will  take  equal  rank  in  history  with 
our  own,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  scientific  men  of  our  day  entered 
upon  the  accumulated  wealth  left  by  the  labors  of  their  predeces- 
sors. 

Electricity,  the  most  prominent  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  them  all,  is  not  a  modern  discovery.  We  are  told  that  Gilbert, 
a  savant  of  the  tenth  century,  invented  a  plan  by  which  to  divert  the 
lightning  from  the  product  of  his  fields,  by  placing  long  poles  in  the 
ground  capped  with  lance-heads;  the  lightning  thus  attracted,  played 
about  these  heads,  then  buried  itself  in  the  ground  ;  by  which  means 
he  preserved  his*  grain.  What  is  this  but  the  lightning  rod  of  the 
present  day  ? 

The  Etruscan  priests  knew  how  to  draw  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds  hundreds  of  years  before  Franklin  flew  his  kites.  Numa 
Pompilius  was  taught  this  science,  and  from  the  extraordinary  feats 
he  performed,  the  Romans  thought  him  in  league  with  the  gods ;  but 
another,  Tull us  Hostilius,  less  skillful,  wishing  to  renew  the  experi-^ 
ment,  was  killed  for  want  of  knowledge  in  guiding  the  lightning  he 
had  called  down.  The  Tholossians  and  Eduans  lay  down  beside 
their  fountains,  having  lighted  a  torch,  and  planted  beside  them  their 
naked  swords,  the  points  upwards  ;  the  lightning  coming,  struck  the 
points  without  injuring  the  warriors,  from  thence  it  glided  into  the 
water.  On  one  of  the  highest  bastions  of  the  castle  of  Duino,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  s tor d  a  long  iron  rod,  from  time  immemorial. 
It  was" placed  there  to  warn  the  fishermen  along  the*coast,  and  har- 
vesters in  the  fields  of  the  approach  o(  storms.  A  soldier  always 
stood  by,  who,  at  the  sign  of  a  storm,  from  time  to  time  approached 
hisMong-handled  javelin  near  the  rod  ;  when  sparks  of  fire  were  en- 
gendered by  the  proximity  of  the  two  iron  substances,  or  when  a 
little  tufl  of  flame  shot  above  the  point  of  the  rod,  he  at  once  rang 
a  large  bell  to  warn  the  people  to  seek  shelter. 

As  far  back  as  1746,  communication  by  electro-telegraph  was 

ocrity  and  spurious  talent  to  high  places.  In  America  we  have  a  higher  average 
of  intelligence,  while  we  have  less  of  a  higher  class,  and  I  attribute  the  latter 
fact  to  the  control  of  those  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  means  of  appreciating 
excellence." 
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known.  A  Scotchman,  whose  name  remains  unknown,  had  grasped 
the  whole  system  except  a  few  simple  details.  Nineteen  years  later 
George  Louis  Lasage,  a  Frenchman  of  Geneva,  consigned  to  a  volumi- 
nous work  his  ideas  of  the  transmission  of  news  by  telegraph.  On 
his  ideii  the  first  telegraphic  message  ever  sent  was  transmitted  in 
Madrid  in  1796,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix.  One 
message  was  then  sent  and  only  one. 

Steam,  as  every  intelligent* person  knows,  is  not  a  modern  discovery. 
Nero,  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  steam, 
but  in  some  trivial  manner.  The  first  practical  use  steam  was  ever 
put  to  was  blowing  a  church  organ  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first 
railroad  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  establislied  near  New- 
castle in  England,  by  a  Frenchman  named  Beaumont,  in  1630.  The 
only  difference  between  this  road  and  those  now  in  use,  was  that  the 
rails  were  made  of  hard  wood  instead  of  iron.  And  it  is  to  another 
Frenchman,  M.  Papin,  that  the  credit  of  the  idea  of  a  boat  moved  by 
steam  is  given.  In  1707  he  put  his  theory  into  practice,  but  was  only 
treated  as  a  charlatan.  Robert  Fulton,  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
encountered  similar  opposition  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  succeed- 
ed. The  daguerreotype,  as  far  back  as  1760,  was  clearly  indicated  in 
a  singular  work  of  one  Tiphoigne  de  la  Roche,  a  daguerreotype  such 
as  we  may  have  at  some  future  day — one  producing  colors  as  well  as 
oSjects.  The  old  alchemists  knew  the  properties  of  chloride  of  silver, 
and  that  an  image  produced  by  a  lens  would  be  fixed  on  a  coat  of  this 
preparation.  Homoeopathy — another  modern  discovery,  was  practiced 
in  the  time  of  Paracelsus  and  Descartes.  The  latter  being  one  day 
ill  of  fever  drank  large  quantities  of  raw  brandy  to  cure  his  malady, 
but  it  had  the  very  contrary  effect.  Hydropathy  was  practised 
among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Horace,  who  gives  an  account  of  a 
physician  having  been  called  to  attend  a  young  man  (Marcellus),  who 
literally  froze  his  patient  to  death.  If  the  physician  was  not  put  to 
death  the  practice  was  after  that. 

Atmospheric  phenomena — another  attribute  of  the  progress  of  the 
age — was  partly  brought  to  light  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  M. 
Papin,  a  French  savant.  A  friend  and  disciple  of  his  one  day  gave  a 
dinner  to  his  fellow  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  presence  of 
ehis  guests  the  host  (M.  Wild)  planted  some  lettuce  seeds  in  a  cup  of 
arth,  which  he  said  had  taken  him  two  years  to  prepare.  Between 
the* soup  and  the  dessert  the  lettuce  grew  to  such  a  size  that  it  might 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  salad  for  dinner. 

When  Bruce  thought  he  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and 
drank  his  sovereign's  health  in  its  waters  to  commemorate  the  event, 
he  made  only  a  mistake  common  to  some  other  modern  discoverers; 
and  when  Speke  and  Grant  found  the  lake  or  lakes  which  are  its 
true  source,  did  they  suspect  that  others  had  been  there  before  them? 
Did  they  make  the  discovery  of  that  old  missionary  map  of  Africa, 
of  the  sixteenth  gentury,  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  in  Rome, 
which  sets  down  the  source  of  that  historic  river  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical position  in  which  they  found  it;  or  did  they  stumble  upon 
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**iThe  Complete  System  of  Geography,"  by  Emanuel  Bowen,  pub- 
lished a  hundred  years  ago,  in  which  are  set  down  two  lakes,  which 
correspond,  in  geographical  position,  to  the  two  to  which  they  gave 
the  names  of  Victoria  Nianza  and  Albert  Nianza  to  mark  the 
event  1* 

*  A  work  just  published  in  London — *'  The  Nile's  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia," 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker — throws  more  light  on  this  interesting  subject  than  we 
have  hitherto  received,  even  from  Speke  and  Grant. 

It  appears  that  though  the  two  great  lakes — Victoria  Nianza  and  Albert 
Nianza — in  the  centre  of  equatorial  Africa,  are  the  true  sourcoB  of  the  Nile,  yet 
they  have  no  influence  whatever — further  than  keeping  the  waters  of  the  river 
at  a  eertain  level  in  the  dry  Eeasone — in  causing  its  well  known  periodical 
overflows. 

The  author,  who  spent  years  of  travel  in  the  Nile  regions  of  Africa,  at  last 
solves  that  which  has  been  a  mystery  since  dawn  of  history,  without  which'  the 
whole  system  of  the  Nile  could  not  be  said  to  be  explored.  The  inundations, 
with  their  fertilizing  effects,  are  wholly  caused  by  the  Abyssinian  tributaries — 
the  SetHte,  Royan,  JLngrdb^  Salaam  and  Atbara.  ''No  one  could  explore  their 
tremendous  torrents/'  says  Sir  Samuel,  **  without  at  once  comprehending  their 
effects  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  magnificent  chain  of  mountains  from 
which  they  flow  is  not  a  simple  line  of  abrupt  sides,  but  the  precipitous  slopes 
are  the  walls  of  a  vast  plateau,  that  receives  a  prodigious  rainfall  in  June,  July, 
August,  until  the  middle  of  September,  the  entire  drainage  of  which  is  carried 
away  by  the  above  named  channels  to  inundate  Lower  Egypt."  He  graphically 
describes  the  sudden  rising  of  those  rivers^  in  the  following  language : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June,  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  noble 
Atbara  River  at  break  of  day.  The  wonder  of  the  desert !  Yesterday  there  was 
a  barren  sheet  of  glaring  sand  with  a  fringe  of  withered  bush  and  trees  upon  its 
borders  that  cut  the  yellow  expanse  of  the  desert.  For  days  we  had  journeyed 
along  the  exhausted  bed.  All  nature,  even  in  nature's  poverty,  was  most  poor ; 
no  bush  could  boast  a  leaf,  no  tree  could  throw  a  shade;  crisp  gums  crackled 
upon  the  stems  of  the  mimosas,  the  sap  dried  upon  the  burst  bark,  f^prung  with 
the  withering  heat  of  the  simoom.  In  one  night  there  was  a  mysterious  change 
— wonders  of  the  mighty  Nile — an  army  of  waters  was  hastening  to  the  wasted 
river ;  there  was  no  drop  of  rain,  no  thunder  cloud  in  the  horizon  to  give  hope,  all 
had  been  dry  and  sultry ;  du?t  and  desolation  yesterday,  to-day  a  magnificent 
stream  some  500  yards  in  width,  and  from  16  to  20  feet  in  depth,  flowed  through 
the  dreary  desert  I  Bamboos  and  reeds,  with  .trash  of  all  kinds,  were  hurried 
-  along  the  muddy  waters.  Where  were  all  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  the  pool  ? 
The  prison  doors  were  broken,  the  prisoners  were  released,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
mighty  stream  of  the  Atbara." 

Describing  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  deposit  of  the  Nile,  he  betrays  the 
bent  of  the  English  mind,  which  looks  anywhere  on  earth  for  a  supply  of  cot- 
ton— even  to  Uie  Arab,  to  whom  tribute  would  be  willingly  paid — rather  than 
to  America. 

"Egypt  remains  in  the  same  position  that  nature  originally  allotted  to  her; 
the  life-giving  stream  that  flows  through  1,000  miles  of  burning  sands  suddenly 
rises  in  July  and  floods  the  Delta,  which  it  has  formed  by  a  deposit  during,  per- 
haps, hundreds  of  thousands  of  similar  inundations;  and  it  wastes  a  superabun- 
dance of  fertilizing  mud  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  nature  has  thus 
formed  and  is  still  forming  a  delta,  why  should  not  science  create  a  delta  with 
the  poweiful  means  at  our  disposal  ?  Why  should  not  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  that 
DOW  silts  up  the  Mediterranean,  be  directed  to  the  barren  but  vast  area  of  deserts 
that,  by  such  a  deposit,  would  become  a  fertile  portion  of  Egypt  ?  This  work 
might  be  accomplished  by  simple  means.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  that  now  rush 
impetuously  at  certain  seasons  with  overwhelming  violence,  while  at  other  sea 
sons  they  are  exhausted,  might  be  so  controlled  that  they  should  never  be  in  ex- 
cess, neither  would  they  be  reduced  to  a  mitfimum  in  tike  dry  season ;  but  the 
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Did  Columbus  ever  dream  when  he  made  *^  the  grand  discovery  *' 
that  America  was  visited  five  hundred  years  before  by  the  Scanda- 
navians,  who,  in  turn,  are  said  to  have  found  the  ancient  Irish  there 
before  them  i  Did  he  when  he  made,  previous  to  his  discovery,  his 
voyage  to  Iceland,  in  1477,  but  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  pre- 
vious to  which  America  had  been  visited  by  its  inhabitants,  did  he 
then,  or  his  father-in-law  for  him,  who  was  a  trader  to  this  coast,  ob- 
tain any  information  from  those  Icelandic  charts,  which  are  said  to 
mark  the  coast  of  America  as  far  down  as  the  Carol inas  ?  Does  the 
extraordinary  confidence  and  pertinacity  displayed  by  him,  in  pursu- 
ing his  course  so  far  over  an  unknown  sea,  against  the  murmurs  and 
threats  of  his  crew,  answer  these  questions  ?     Who  can  say  ? 

Sebaster  Desarmands  tells  us  of  a  most  singular  means  of  com- 
municating thoughts,  in  the  time  of  Paracelsus.  Two  persons  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  separated  in  thought,  when  absent  one  from  the  other, 
bad  but  to  cut  from  the  arm  or  breast  a  piece  of  skin  of  equal  size, 
and  exchange  them,  so  that  %he  piece  cut  out  of  one  should  cover  the 
wound  of  the  other ;  they  were  to  be  lai^e  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  alphabet,  which  was  to  be  inscribed  in  the  same  form  and  or- 
der ;  when  this  was  done  the  pieces  were  filled  into  the  wound  and 
allowed  to  heal.  When  one  of  the  friends  wished  to  communicate 
a  thought  to  the  other,  he  bad  but  V>  follow  lightly,  with  a  metal 
point,  the  shape  of  the  different  letters  going  to  make  up  the  words  ex- 
pressive of  that  thought.  The  other  at  once  felt  in  all  the  letters 
corresponding  to  those  traced  by  his  friend,  a  certain  movement  of 
the  flesh ;  he  followed  contour  by  contour  the  moving  sensation  which 
thus  traced  for  him  the  design  of  the  letters,  which,  put  together,  made 
known  to  him  the  thoughts  of  his  distant  friend.  This  account  is 
given  by  Desarmands  in  his  treatise  on  animal  magnetism. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  Montpelier,  before 
an  assembly  of  nobles  and  learned  men,  in  1658,  mentions  a  singular 
case  of  cure  by  sympathy,  or  animal  magnetism,  in  which  it  appears 
he  was  an  adepti  A  Mr.  James  Howel,  well  known  at  the  period 
in  France  for  his  public  works,  one  day  came  suddenly  upon  two  of 
his  friends  who  were  fighting  a  duel ;  in  his  endeavours  to  separate 
them  he  was  severely  wounded.  The  king  sent  one  of  his  own  sur- 
geons to  attend  him,  but  the  wound  getting  worse — there  being 
danger  of  gangrene — he  was  advised  to  send  for  Sir  Kenelm.  When 
he  saw  the  patient,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  which  the  blood 
from  the  wound  still  lay  on,  and  being  hiinded  a  garter  which  had 
bound  the  wound,  he  put  it  in  a  basin  of  water  in  which  had  been 

enormous  yolame  of  water,  heavily  chained  with  eoil,  that  now  rushei  useleisly 
to  the  sea,  might  be  led  throughout  the  de^rts  of  Nubia  and  Lybia,  to  transform 
them  into  cotton  field*,  that  would  render  England  independent  of  America. 
There  is  no  fiction  in  this  idea — ^it  is  merely  the  simple  and  commonplace  fact 
that,  with  a  fall  of  1,600  feet  in  1,000  miles,  with  a  river  that  supplies  an  un- 
limited  supply  of  water  and  mud  at  a  particular  season,  a  supply  could  be  af- 
forded to  a  prodigious  area  that  would  be  fertiliaed,  not  only  by  irrigation,  but 
by  the  annual  deposit  of  loll  from  the  water  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
■nrfitoo." 
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dissolved  some  powder  of  vitriol.  The  patient  at  once  felt  relief.  He 
felt,  he  said,  as  if  a  cool  wet  cloth  had  been  placed  over  the  wound. 
Sir  Kcnelm  happened  to  dine  with  the  king— James  the  Sixth — ^and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  day,  and  they  having  heard  of  the 
circumstance,  were  curious  to  know  the  particulars.  Sir  Kenelm 
sent  for  the  basin  in  which  the  bloody  rag  lay  steeping,  took  it  out 
and  commenced  drying  it  at  the  fire.  It  was  not  thonmghly  dry 
before  Mr.  Howel's  servant  came  running  to  Sir  Kenelm  to  say  that 
the  burning  sensation  had  returned  to  his  master's  wound.  He  was 
told  to  go  back  and  if  his  master  was  not  better  to  return  again. 
Sir  Kenelm  put  back  the  rag  iflto  the  basin.  The  servant  did  not  re- 
turn. The  wound  healed  in  dve  or  six  days,  the  ordinary  plasters 
being  cast  away  ;  perfect  cleanliness  and  a  mild  temperature  being 
the  only  visible  treatment.     This  story  is  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  science  of  pisciculture,  recently  introduced  into  England  and 
Ireland,  by  which  the  ova  of  the  salmon  is  brought  to  life  by  artificial 
means,  was  practised  by  the  Chinese  centuries  ago.  The  fact  of 
Archimedes  setting  fire  to  a  fleet  of  ships  was  doubted,  until  Bufibn 
tried  the  experiment  on  oak  plank,  which  be  set  on  fire.  Mummies 
have  been  found  with  their  teeth  exquisitely  filled  with  gold.  In 
d  elicacy  of  manufiicture  we  cannot  compare  with  the  ancients ;  our 
finest  muslins  are  only  about  a  hundred  threads  to  the  inch,  while 
there  is  a  mummy  cloth  extant,  with  five  hundred  and  forty  threads 
to  the  inch.  In  China,  glass  tumblers  were  found,  which  when  empty 
appeared  like  common  tumblers;  but  when  filled  with  a  clear  fluid 
appeiired  to  contain  fishes. 

But  we  have  wandered  away  into  a  maze  of  old  discoveries  made 
newi,  forgetful  of  our  principal  subject,  the  deluvian  phenomenon. 
We  will,  however,  briefly  enumerace  the  names  of  a  few  more,  if 
only  to  show  the  identity  of  thought  among  people  removed  from 
each  other  by  time  and  space.  Fire  machines,  insurance  companies, 
air-heated  houses,  sub-marine  destructives,  balloons,  tunnels,  lucifer 
matches,  theatres,  stars  and  the  claqi^,  breach-loading  guns,  stained 
glass,  ventilation,  locks  from  which  Chubb  and  Bramah  took  the 
idea,  gas,  omnibusses,  magnifying  and  spy  glasses,  canals,  dentistry, 
and  suspension  bridges,  nearly  all  of  which  were  known  before  the 
Christian  era.  And  though  last,  not  least :  pufiing  and  advertising 
(matrimonial  included),  loaded  dice — these  were  said  to  be  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii — spiritualism  and  freelove,  in  the  shape  of 
brothels. 

''  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  8un,V  said  the  wisest  of  men. 
We  almost  echo  the  sentiment. 

We  will  now  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  a  delusion  which  man 
is  said  to  have  long  labored  under,  but  which  modern  science  has 
pretty  generally  exploded.  This  was  the  supposition,  that  man  was 
comparatively  a  recent  tenant  of  the  earth ;  that  it  hUd  long  been 
the  abode,  previous  to  his  advent,  of  various  animals  now  extinct — 
such  as  the  mammoth,  megatherium,  mastodon,  and  similar  colossal 
monsters,  whose  remains  were  occasionally  turned  up. 
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As  human  remains  were  rarely  found  mixed  with  the  debris  of 
those  monsters,  it  was  concluded  that  a  fossil  man  was  an  equivocal 
object  in  natural  history.  It  has  happened,  however,  that  in  some 
twenty  instances,  fossil  human  remains  were  indisputably  found 
mingled  with  those  of  fossil  elk,  horse,  elephant,  etc.,  and  also  wea- 
pons, such  as  shaped  flint  arrow-heads,  etc.  Various  and  ingenious 
were  the  theories  started  on  the  discovery  of  those  evidences  of 
man's  existence  long  anterior  to  the  supposed  date  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Each  case  seemed  to  require  a  fresh  theory,  which  of  course 
differed  from  every  other,  as  speculative  theories  will.  At  last  the 
existence  of  fossil  man  was  admitted,  and  the  date  of  his  advent  put 
further  back  in  the  records  of  time.  From  the  specimens  of  pottery 
found  in  the  deepest  alluvium  of  the  Nile,  it  is  inferred  that  they 
must  have  been  buried  there  at  least  fifleen  thousand  years.  Our 
historic  records  do  not  extend  to  five  thousand. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  the  earth  has  two  more 
motions  than  its  diurnal  and  annual.  First,  there  is  the  diurnal 
motion,  in  which  the  globe  turns  on  its  axis  every  twenty-four  hours, 
causing  day  and  night.  Second,  there  is  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  which  takes  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  57*7  seconds  to 
accomplish.  Third,  the  motion  of  the  whole  solar  system  in  space, 
that  is,  the  earth,  with  all  the  planets  and  stars,  moving  round  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  central  sun.  Fourth,  a  motion  in  which,  through 
a  long  period  of  yeara,  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  changed,*the  equa- 
torial region  in  time  becoming  the  polar  region,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  with  this  motion  of  the  earth  we  have  to  deal  when  treating 
on  the  deluvian  phenomena. 

Through  the  influence  of  this  motion  we  of  the  temperate  zone 
are  gradually  approaching  the  equator ;  indeed  it  can  be  shown, 
from  history,  taking  a  given  zone,  that  it  has  become  warmer  as  time 
advances.  Many  trees  and  plants — the  vine  and  olive  for  instance — 
flourish  in  places  where  two  thousand  years  ago  they  did  not  grow. 
The  change  is  so  gradual  and  so  slow  that  the  longest-lived  being 
cannot  perceive  it ;  but  that  the  climatic  change  takes  place  is  very 
evident,  nevertheless.  Another  evidence'  is  adduced  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  animals,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
polar  regions,  which  only  could  have  existed  when  that  region  had  a 
much  more  equatorial  bearing  than  it  has  at  present.  The  proof 
that  tropical  plants  grew  there  is  also  undisputed.  The  bearing  of 
ancient  Christian  churches,  which  were  invariably  built  facing  east 
and  west,  but  which  now  differ  materially  from  those  points,  is  said 
to  be  another  proof  of  this  terrestrial  change. 

The  earth,  according  to  the  Newtonian  and  hitherto  dominant  school, 
has  the  shape  of  an  orange,  because,  in  the  flrst  place,  in  measuring 
various  arcs  of  its  meridian,  it  has  been  found  that  the  degrees  are 
longer  towards  the  poles  than  near  the  equator ;  in  the  second  place, 
because  the  seconds'  pendulum  is  longer  at  the  poles  than  at  the 
equator,  its  hngth  being  a  function  of  a  force  of  the  gravity,  and  in- 
creasing with  it ;  and  in  the  third  place,  in  conse  quence  of  the  earth's 
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rotation,  its  particles  at  the  equator  are  actuated  by  a  centrifugal 
force  which  is  zero  at  the  poles. 

Modem  theorists,  however,  contend  that  neither  of  these  reasons 
are  theoretically  conclusiTe.  As  to  the  first,  because  a  prolate 
figure  is  infinitely  more  favorable  to  an  increase  of  length  in  a  polar 
degree  than  a  compressed  one,  as  any  one  may  see  by  merely  tak- 
ing the  trouble  of  using  the  compasses  and  describing  on  the  same 
equator,  first,  a  compressed  ellipsoidal  quadrant,  then  a  circular  one, 
and  then  a  prolate  ellipsoidal  one.  As  to  the  second,  because  if  on 
the  one  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  gravity  increases  at  the  poles, 
because  in  a  compressed  ellipsoid,  the  distance  from  the  earth's  cen- 
ter is  shorter ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued,  with  equal  force, 
that  gravity  increases  at  the  poles  of  a  prolate  ellipsoid,  because  of 
the  greater  quantity  of  attractive  particles  accumulated  there.  And 
lastly,  as  to  the  third  argument,  it  is  replied,  that  in  a  rigid  body 
like  the  earth  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  roust  be  zero,  and  that  if 
it  were  not,  the  earth  would  by  this  time  have  become  flat  by  constant 
rotation.  The  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  action  of  the  centrifugal 
force  lies  in  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  earth  was  once  a 
fluid  mass,  an  opinion  in  favor  of  which,  it  is  said,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  evidence:  on  the  contrary,  all  the  aerolites  that  have 
fallen  on  our  earth,  and  which  may,  within  the  compass  of  our  pre- 
sent knowledge,  be  considered  as  abortive  planets,  are  solid. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  time  when  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at 
least,  was  entirely  covered  with  water.  Did  the  action  of  centri- 
fugal force  disturb  the  mass  of  matter  which  is  not  rigid  ?  Does 
it  correspondingly  disbturb  iX  now  when  it  is  three  parts  covered  1 
If  a  revolving  fluid  ody  would  in  time  flatten  out  by  the  action  of 
centrifugal  force,  why  has  not  this  force  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  fluid  mass  that  now  covers  the  earth  ?  The  mere  tendency  of 
the  waters  to  one  end  of  it  does  not  fully  explain  it. 

If,  from  the  fact  of  the  solidity  of  the  aerolites,  is  drawn  the  cor- 
ollary, that  the  globe  originally  was  not  a  fluid  mass,  but  a  solid, 
constituted  like  the  aerolites,  the  question  will  naturally  be  asked — 
How  did  these  two  dissimilar  substances  come  together  ?  Or  did 
they  always  exist  together,  or  was  one  produced  from  the  other! 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
them,  at  a  period  remotely  distant,  two  separate  and  distinct  bodies 
— ^fire  and  water — revolving  in  space;  distinct,  destitute  and  barren 
of  results  ;  combined,  active  and  fruitful  of  life.  Wandering  about 
in  the  infinity  of  space,  each  unconsciously,  so  to  speak,  seeking  its 
mate,  directed  by  the  guiding  hand  of  the  '^  Originator,"  they  come 
within  attracting  distance  and  are  drawn  together,  the  more  solid 
globe  of  fire — ^a  "promethean  spark" — ^passing  into  the  globe  of 
water,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  body  of  fire  Incomes  cooled  down 
and  hardened,  the  steam  and  vapor  arising  from  the  contact  perhaps 
becoming  in  a  measure  a  means  by  which  atmosphere  was  creat^^ 
thus  creating,  in  this  ^'  universal  wedlock,"  the  world,  as  man  in  a 
measure  found  it.    If  naturalists  apply  the  principle  of  diffisrent  ge&- 
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ders  to  inanimate  matter  as  well  as  animate,  is  it  so  out  of  course 
if  some  such  principle  is  applied  to  those  pafticles  of  matter  revolv- 
ing in  space,  which  we  call  worlds  1 

Is  this  theory,  speculative  as  it  is,  anj  less  feasible  than  hundreds 
of  .others  which  are  daily  proclaimed,  on  the  various  subjects  that 
occupy  men's  thoughts,  by  men,  many  of  whom  by  their  high  repu- 
tation add  weight  to  whatever  they  assert  ?  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  claim  it  as  our  "  discoiJery  .^" — bless  the  mark.  And  should  its 
originality  be  like  those  we  have  already  enumerated,  it  is  not  our 
fault;  it  came  from  our  indifferent  brain  as  pure  and  unadulterated 
as  many  other  doctrines  have  from  the  brains  of  others,  which, 
though  not  a  whit  more  tangible,  solid,  or  well  founded,  have,  never- 
theless, often  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  most  learned,  as 
well  as  the  world  at  large. 

We  have  oflen  wondered  that  no  philosopher  ever  thought  of 
establishing  that  the  world  is  hollow ;  it  would  be  so  harmonious,  so 
consistent  with  some  of  nature's  other  works,  that  be  who  would 
ingeniously  start  such  a  doctrine  could  not  fail  of  success. 

"  When  the  earth  was  entirely  covered  with  water*  says  Professor  Grimes,* 
**  there  were  then  but  aBtronomical  causes  to  disturb  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The 
ocean  then  constituted  six  equal  circuits.  symmetricaUv  arranged — three  in 
each  hemigphere.  The  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  wns  the  sinking  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea  within  each  of  these  circuits.  The  liquid  lava  beneath  the 
anitt  of  the  earth  was  crowded  up  around  these  circuits  and  formed  three  polar 
oontinents  in  eacl\  hemisphere,  besides  three  tropical  continents.  If  these  six 
circuits,  or  ocean  basins,  had  sunk  equally,  the  continents  would  have  risen 
equally,  and  the  land  in  one  hemisphere  would  be  the  same  in  quantity  and 
form  as  in  the  other.  The  land  did  actually  begin  to  rise  in  this  regular  man- 
ner. As  they  were  about  emerging  from  the  sea,  during  the  siluriim  period,  a 
deraneeroent  took  place  in  the  ocean  currents,  caused  by  the  abnormal  eleva- 
tion or  the  northern  part  of  one  of  the  basins.  This  was  the  part  which  now 
constitutes  the  middle  of  Asia.    The  Caspian  Sea  and  the  land  around  it  was 

Erobablv  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  Ocean.  Of  the  six  original  oceans 
ve  slilf  exist,  though  imperfect  in  regard  to  size  and  form ;  and  the  land  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia  occupies  the  place  of  the  sixth,  which 
has  been  nearly  elevated  and  drained.  Had  every  basin  been  raised  at  once^ 
it  would  have  produced  no  derangement  of  the  neighboring  circuits;  but  by 
the  elevation  ot  the  northern  half  of  the  circuit  the  southern  half  became  a 
land-locked  sea,  from  which  the  heated  waters  could  not  escape  without  ovep- 
flowinii;  into  the  North  Pacific  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  into  tne  South  Atlantic.  Th&  derangement  thus  produced  gradup 
aUy  caused  "a  change  of  the  map  from  the  symmetrical  and  normal  form  which 
it  otherwise  wonld  have  possessed  to  the  present  actual  map  of  the  world.  This 
derangement  caused  the  sinking  of  the  ancient  continent  of  South  America  and 
the  elevation  of  the  present  South  America,  in  a  more  eastern  position.  The 
continent  of  Australia  also  was  all,  or  nearlv  all,  overwhelmed  by  the  deranged 
current,  and  the  present  Australia  elevated  about  twenty,  degrees  further  south, 
cramped  in  position,  dwarfed  in  size,  and  deformed  in  proportions.  This  de- 
rangement took  place  gradually  in  one  direction,  and  still  continues.  The  ten- 
dency has  been  to  sink  the  southern  hemisphere  aud  elevate  the  northern,  and 
also  to  deepen  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  this  cause  is  to  bs 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  volcanoes  on  Uie  Am^oan  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 

*  Lecture  of  Professor  Grimes,  in  New  York,  before  the  association  for  the 
ereetion  of  a  monument  to  Doctor  Kane. 
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are  all  (»n  the  mainland,  and  on  tlie  Asiatic  are  on  a  chain  of  i&Uads  near  the 
.coast.  The  fucfc  that  the  lands  all  point  to  the  soath  and  are' brood  at  the  north, 
is  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  lands  which  point  in  a  contrary  direction 
are  all  sunk,  except  the  Aotarctie  continent,  wiiich  is  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
normal  sonthern  lands.  The  bellowing  ont  of  the  south-western  side  of  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  peculiar 
derangement  of  the  currents  neoesMinly  produced  this  effect,  by  crowding  the 
South  Pacific  circuit  eastward  and  southward.  This  in  turn  crowded  the  At- 
lantic in  the  same  manner  eastward,  and  also  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  that 
washed  tlie  south-western  shores  of  Australia.  The  peculiar  form  of  Capo  Horn, 
which  gives  it  its  name,  and  eurring  of  the  mountains  of  the  Cape,  conrex, 
south-west,  is  produced  by  an  offt-et  from  Ilumboldt's  current  (so  called)  over- 
flowing into  the  South  Atlantic ;  while  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
curve  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  overflawing  of  the  Lngullus 
current  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  South  Atlantic.*' 

This  learned  professor  contends  that  his  theory  wa3  proved  bj 
the  way  in  which  thousands  of  facts,  heretofore  governed  by  no 
known  law,  coincided  with  it,  *'ju8t  as  a  fragment  of  a  broken  jar 
was  known  to  be  a  part  of  it  by  its  regular  fitting  with  the  other 
pieces." 

The  doctrine,  however,  which  bears  more  directly  on  the  delii- 
vian  phenomenon,  is  one  which  is  announced  in  a  remarkable  work* 
by  Lieutenant  Julien,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  French  navy. 
Lieutenant  Julien  explains  in  graphic  language  and  confident  tone 
the  causes  through  which  another  deluge  is  imminent.  According 
to  him  the  isothermal  lines — ^that  is,  lines  where  the  same  degree 
of  warmth  is  observed — of  the  highest  teinperaturfi,  are  unequally 
distributed  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  the 
space  they  occupy  in  the  former  being  about  the  double  of  that 
which  they  occupy  south  of  the  equator,  and  consequently  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  considerably  colder  than  the  northern  one, 
especially  towards  the  pole.  That  at  the  antarctic  pole  the  accu- 
mulation of  ice  is  much  greater  than  at  the  northern.  That  the 
winter  is  shorter  by  about  eight  days  at  the  north  pole  than  at  the 
south.  This  is  caused  by  tke  earth  perfonning  the  shortest  por- 
tion of  its  revolution,  viz. :  that  nearest  to  the  perihelion,  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  at  that  period  of- the  year  which 
comprises  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  it 
»s  during  this  long  winter,  when  the  earth  is  furthest  from  the  sun, 
that  the  solar  rays  must  lose  in  strength  what  they  gain  in  dura- 
tion. The  loss,  too,  of  caloric  by  radiation,  brings  down  still  fur- 
ther the  temperature  of  the  antarctic. 

To  these  causes  the  author  ascribes  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  two  hemispheres.  Furthermore,  observation  has 
shown  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  lost  at  the  south  pole  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  is  equal  to  the  surplus  absorbed  at  the  north  pole. 

Let  us  suppose  the  earth  at  the  moment  of  its  creation, 
when  first  set  in  motion  by  the  "  Hand  of  God,"  and  the  whole  of 
•ts  surface  was  covered  with  water,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  coin- 

*  "  Courants  et  Bevolutioru  de  VAtmoiphh'e  etdela  Mer,^^ 
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cided  with  its  geometrical  oentre.  From  that  moment  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun  began,  bringing  into  exbtence  all  those  causes 
which,  M.  Julien  says,  brought  about  the  inequality  of  the  tempe- 
rature between  the  two  hemispheres.  It  oould  not  have  taken 
many  centuries  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  ice  so  much  greater  at  the 
antarctic  region  than  at  the  arctic,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
would  be  seriously  disturbed  and  carried  further  south.  This  un- 
ceasing change  has  now  become  so  great  that  mathematicians 
assert  the  difference  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  geo- 
metrical centre  to  be  about  1,700  metres — about  an  English  mile. 
The  grand  result  of  all  these  disturbing  influences  is,  that  the  liq- 
uid surface  of  the  globe  is  drawn  southwards,  leaving  the  northern 
hemisphere  uncovered.  The  southern  hemisphere  bears  unmistak- 
able marks  of  submersion.  And  in  the  fact  that  the  northern  con- 
tinents all  point  southward :  that  America,  Africa,  and  India  end 
in  points  ;  that  the  islands  of  the  southern  regions  have  the  appear- 
ance of  the  summits  of  mountain  ranges,  and  that  Lieutenant 
Maury's  soundings  show  that  the  coasts  on  that  side  all  descend 
abruptly  into  the  sea,  the  author  fully  coincides  with  Professor 
Grimes.  Furthermore,  in  going  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole, 
he  says,  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  land  to  that  of  the  sea  dimin- 
ishes proportionately. 

Astronomy  now  adds  its  weight  to  the  arguments  already  intro- 
duced in  favor  of  his  doctrine.  The  phenomenon  called  the  pro- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  in  virtue  of  which  the  first  point  of  Aries 
recedes  upon  the  ecliptic  by  about  fifty  seconds  in  a  year,  gradu- 
ally causing  a  complete  change  in  the  seitsons ;  and,  counting  from 
any  given  time,  there  must  elapse  at  least  21,000  years  before  the 
seasons  can  return  to  precisely  the  same  periods  of  the  year.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  so  it  is  asserted,  that  up  to  the  year  1248  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  year  in  which  the  first  day  of  winter  precisely 
coincided  with  the  earth's  passage  through  its  perihelion,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  southern  hemisphere  had  been  in  constant  course 
of  diminution.  And  it  is,  moreover,  made  plain,  according  to  the 
calculation,  that  after  the  lapse  of  10,500  years  the  seasons  on  our 
globe  will  be  exactly  reversed.  "  Therefore,  about  10,500  years 
before  the  year  1,248,  or  11,000  years  before  the  present  time,  it 
was  the  north  pole  and  not  its  opposite  one  which  was  in  its  max- 
imum of  refrigeration;  our  present  continents  were  then  sub- 
merged, according  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge — not, 
however,  chronologically  considered,  if  we  interpret  the  Bible  too 
literally,  as  many  who  interpret  it  for  themselves  oft^en  do — there 
were  continents  unknown  to  us  in  the  southern  hemisphere."  And 
again,  by  the  same  astronomical  and  natural  laws,  10,500  years 
after  the  last  cataclysm,  a  new  one  will  occur,  which  will  a^ain 
submerge  the  northern  hemisphere  and  allow  a  new  world  to 
emerge  from  the  southern  ocean. 

Those  who  recollect  Captain  Marryatt's  "  Philosopher  Chips," 
who  insisted  that  the  universe  had  its  cycle  of  events  turned  round 
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SO  that  in  a  certain  period  of  time — ^twenty-seven  thousand,  some 
hundred  years,  we  think— every  thing  would  happen  over  again, 
must  smile  at  the  partial  similarity  of  old  Chips'  theory  and  that 
of  our  modern  philosophers.  Little  did  they  dream,  on  reading 
that  once  popular  author's  description  of  this  odd  mariner,  that 
what  they  then  considered  a  singular  idiosyncrasy  should  now 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  reason  and  science  for  its  foundation,  and 
be  measurably  supported  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  the  present  age — another  illustration  of  the  lack  of  originality 
in  new  discoveries,  that,  however  new,  however  original  they  may 
be  claimed  to  be,  there  were  others  in  whose  brains  the  same,  or 
similar  thoughts  had  before  been  revolving.  Even  if  the  charac- 
ter drawn  by  the  novelist  was  a  myth,  and  not  drawn  from  real 
life,  as  it  very  likely  was,  the  idea  itself  must  have  had  existence 
in  his  own  mmd. 

If  this  wonderful  change  takes  place  in  the  physical  world,  that 
in  a  given  time  it  will  again  be  submerged,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years  again  lay  bare  its  continents,  islands,  and  moun- 
tains, as  they  were  before,  is  it  so  preposterous  to  extend  this 
principle  a  little  farther,  to  the  animals  that  spring  from  it — ^to 
man — ^and  if  we  go  thus  far,  and  include  man  physically,  why  not 
jo  still  a  little  farther,  and  take  in  the  mental  world,  and  thus 
ully  carry  out  the  predictive  idiosyncrasy  of  the  odd  sailor  ? 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  M.  Julien.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  num- 
berless eminent  scholars  both  of  Europe  and  America;  a  doctrine 
tiiey  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
facts  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  science  is  daily  increasing  the  evidences  terrestrially  favorable 
to  this  doctrine.  From  the  celestial  world,  however,  proofs  as 
palpable  in  support  of  it,  are  not  so  easily  drawn.  Modern  astron- 
omers are  too  often  mistaken  in  their  calculations,  and  too  often 
clash  in  opinion,  to  render  what  they  adduce  quite  so  reliable. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  elucidate  this  doctrine  to  a  greater 
extent. 

Framed  in  language  as  suitable  to  the  intelligence  of  ordinary 
readers  as  the  subject  would  admit  of,  little  difficulty  will  be  en- 
countered in  arriving  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  laws  upon 
which  it  is  founded. 

In  closing  the  subject,  the  following  witty  extract  from  a  review 
of  a  kindred  subject,  by  a  popular  writer,  will  be  found  to  have 
an  application  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  to  the  other, 
from  which  it  was  taken : — 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  our  reputation  that  our  knowledge  of 
such  abstruse  subjects  is  generally  taken  for  granted.  One  of  the 
few  advantages  that  middle  age  possesses  over  youth  is,  that  mid- 
dle age  has  got  beyond  the  epoch  of  examination,  except  in  the 
Celestial  Empire,  where,  we  believe,  a  man  is  perpetually  being 
examined  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  After  thiPty  a  man's  i^o- 
ranoe  may  be  stupendous,  but  it  is  generally  his  own  fault  if  it 
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does  not  remain  latent :  and,  indeed,  as  years  go  on,  he  may  shel- 
ter himself  under  the  old  boatswain's  excuse,  that  he  has  forgotten 
more  than  his  luniors  ever  knew. 

**^  After  all  there  is  a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  this  sort  of  igno- 
rance. Art  is  so  long,  and  life  so  short,  and  men  are  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  various  transactions  which  bring  them  their  meat, 
and  drink,  and  clothing,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  pay 
much  attention  to  matters  of  no  practical  moment  This  igno- 
rance of  matters  foreign  to  their  daily  life,  brings  little  sense  of 
discomfort  with  it.  The  Professor,  whom  Goldsmith  met  at  Ley- 
den,  had  passed  a  long  and  prosperous  life  without  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  doubted,  therefore,  whether  the  study  of  that  ardu- 
ous tongue  would  add  to  his  happiness.  Again,  we  read  con- 
cerning Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the  famous  Dutch  Governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  that  he  had  lived  many  contented  years  in  the  world,  • 
without  caring  to  inquire  whether  it  went  round  the  sun  or 
whether  the  sun  went  round  it.  Yet  Wouter,  so  reports  the  pains- 
taking Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  was  a  sage  and  prudent  ruler  of 
the  island  of  Manhattan." 


ART.  YII -THE  RETURN  OF  GOOD  FEELIKG. 

The  most  violent  and  vindictive  feuds  are  those  between  alien- 
ated friends,  and  civil  wars  are  the  most  unsparing,  cruel  and  re- 
vengeful of  all  wars.  It  should  be,  therefore,  no  matter  of  sur- 
prisefthat  in  the  late  mighty  passage  of  arms  between  the  North 
and  South,  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  were  occasionally  over- 
looked or  forgotten,  and  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  belligerents 
more  wantonly  cruel  and  devastatmg,  than  usually  occur  in  wars 
between  separate  nations.  History  abounds  with  instances  to 
prove,  that  human  nature  exhibited  only  its  normal  characteristics, 

i however  odious  they  may  be.)  such  as  it  even  exhibits  when  civil 
liscord  excites  to  the  greatest  intensity  of  anger.  And  such 
anger  does  not  subside  with  the  occasion  that  aroused  it  Its  dur- 
ation is  in  proportion  to  its  intensity.  Hatreds,  heart-burnings,  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  and  thirst  of  revenge,  occasioned  by  such  wars, 
long  survive  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  We  rejoice  to  find,  in  the 
results  of  the  late  Northern  elections,  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
speedier  return  to  good  feeling  and  amicable  relations  between 
the  sections,  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  under  all 
the  aggravated  circumstances  of  sectional  aliepation. 

The  evil  passions  begotten  by  the  war  have  wonderfully  sub- 
sided and  disappeared,  and  sympathy  and  friendship  have  taken 
the  place  of  those  passions.  The  North  feels  for  the  miquities  and 
cruelties  committed  on  the  South,  in  giving  to  savage,  blood- 
thirsty, cannibal  negroes,  if  not  the  exclusive  right  to  suffrage,  at 
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least  privilege  enough  to  make  them  for  the  present,  mlers  and 
masters  of  the  whites  in  the  South.  The  decided  vote  and  pro- 
test at  the  North  against  negro  suffrage,  was  a  vote  in  hehalf  of 
their  white  brethren  at  the  South ;  for  negro  suffrage,  (so  few  are 
their  numbers,)  could  do  no  harm  at  the  North.  She  thus  extends 
the  hand  of  reconciliation  and  amity  to  us  of  the  South,  and  wo 
are  gratefully  and  affectionately  grasping  the  hand  so  extended, 
and  giving  her  assurance  that  we  shall  rejoice  quite  as  much  as 
she  does,  at  the  renewal  of  kindly  sectional  relations. 

It  was  but  natural  that  our  people,  after  the  war,  whilst  our 
country  was  occupied  by  Northern  troops,  and  we  placed  under 
military  rule,  smarting  too  under  the  terrible  bloodshed  and  de- 
vastations of  the  war,  should  have  been  cold  and  reserved  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  soldiers  and  olficers,  and  other  citizens  com- 
ing among  us  from  the  North,  and  even  should,  a$  far  as  possible, 
have  avoided  all  intercourse  with  them.  Any  other  course  would 
have  justly  exposed  us  to  the  charge  of  fawning,  cringing  hypo- 
crisy, and  to  the  contempt  of  those  from  whom  we  sought  by  sy- 
cophany  and  subraissiveness,  to  curry  favor.  But  now  things 
have  changed.  The  citizens  of  the  North  settled  among  us, 
have  shown,  very  generally,  by  their  votes,  that  if  Republicans, 
they  are  not  the  advocates  of  negro  equality,  much  less  of  negro 
rule.  It  would  be  mean,  revengeful,  churlish  obstinacy  in  us  not 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  open  the  door  of  hospitality, 
not  o^ily  to  those  Northern  men  who  have  thus  voted,  but  to  all 
other  men  from  that  section,  who  are  not  open  mouthed  advo- 
cates of  negro  equality  and  negro  rule  ;  for  looking  to  the  late 
elections,  as  well  at  *the  South  as  at  the  North,  persons  from 
that  section  are,  prima  facie  our  friends,  at  least  in  so  far  as  pres- 
ent political  issues  are  concerned.  Not  only  has  the  Republican 
party  already  sustained  terrible  defeats,  but  we  see  symptoms, 
m  the  language  of  their  leaders  and  their  press,  of  a  general  de- 
moralization and  breaking  up  of  their  party.  And  why  this  ?  Sim- 
ply because  men's  passions,  aroused  by  the  war,  have  graduallv 
cooled  down.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  already  quit  therai 
ical  ranks,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  will  quit  them,  as 
their  anger  naturally  and  slowly  cools  down.  Most  of  those  who 
lag  behind  are  men  who  have  been  deceived  by  misrepresentations 
of  the  South,  studiously  concocted  and  spread  abroad  by  Radical 
officials  and  Radical  emissaries. 

The  great  heart  of  the  Northern  masses  is  all  right,  and  when 
they  see  that  there  is  no  rebellious  or  disunion  feeling  among  us, 
but  that  we  are,  and  have  ever  been,  since  the  close  of  hostilities, 
eminently  pacific  and  law  abiding;  and  moreover,  that  since  the 
late  elections,  we  entertain  the  most  friendly  and  grateful  feelings 
toward  the  great  body  of  the  Northern  people,  seeing  all  this,  wo 
say,  they,  the  Northern  masses,  will  rise  in  all  their  strength,  hurl 
the  Radical  usurpers  froip  power,  deliver  the  Soutji  from  negro 
equality  and  negro  rule,  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  restore  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  make  us  again  one  peo- 
ple on  earth.  So  far  from  apprehending  future  disunion,  we  ver- 
ily believe  that  at  this  moment,  more  kindly  feelings  exist  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  sections  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  This  is  evidenced  unmistakably,  so  far  as  the 
North  is  concerned,  by  her  recent  elections ;  and  surely  the  South 
will,  at  once,  cordially  and  gratefully  reciprocate  the  kindly  feel- 
ings thus  expressed  by  the  North.  Tliere  is  no  disunion  party, 
nor  party  disaffected  to  the  Union  now,  except  a  little  squad  of 
corrupt,  reckless,  Radical  leaders,  who  would  *'  rule  or  ruin,"  and 
to  retain  their  power  and  their  salaries,  and  their  perquisites  and 
patronage,  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  place  the  South  under 
negro  rule,  so  as  to  secure  a  negro  vote  at  the  South,  in  the  next 
presidential  election,  large  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defec- 
tion of  the  white  vote  at  the  North.  But  they  will  get  no  vote  at 
the  North,  after  their  base  plot  is  exposed, — for  though  there  are 
many  honest  men  in  favor  of  negro  4egal  and  political  equality  in 
that  section,  there  are  none  in  favor  of  negro  rule  and  supremacy. 
Mere  negro  equality  would  avail  these  radical  intriguers  nothing ; 
for  the  whites  at  the  South  out-number  the  negroes  as  two  to  one. 
Therefore  they  propose  to  disfranchise  enough  of  the  whites  to  de- 
liver the  whole  South  over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  blacks. 

This  base  conspiracy,  not  only  against  the  South,  but  against 
human  nature  itself,  will  soon  be  made  so  terribly  manifest,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  even  the  most  confiding,  preju- 
diced and  fanatical.  The  foolish  and  infuriate  negroes  are  al- 
ready writing  its  history  in  secret  leagues,  riotous  conventions,  and 
cruel  proscriptions.  They  will  soon  begin  to  write  it  in  letters  of 
blood,  for  they  daily  and  openly  threaten  arson,  rape,  murder,  re- 
bellion, civil  war,  and  extermination  of  the  whites.*  But  long  ore 
their  bloody  purposes  are  matured  and  carried  into  execution,  the 
North  will  come  to  the  rescue,  keep  the  peace  at  the  South,  and 
assign  to  the  negroes  their  proper  position ;  that  of  freedmen,  not 
citizens,  or  suffragents.  If  each  section  keeps  and  cultivates  a  calm 
conciliatory  temper,  watches  closely  the  current  of  events,  stud- 
ies carefully  the  past  history  of  the  negro  in  the  various  relations 
in  which  he  has  been  placed,  but  especially  his  conduct  as  freedman, 
or  free  man,  as  well  at  the  North  as  at  the  South,  and  as  well  for 
centuries  before  the  war,  as  since  the  war, — ^if  we  will  do  all  this, 
irrespective  of  political  party,  fanatic  prejudice,  or  foregone  conclu- 
sions, we  will  be  sure  to  learn  how  to  dispose  of  the  negro  as  will 
be  best  for  himself,  best  for  the  country.  North  and  South,  and 
best  for  mankind.  For  all  mankind  have  an  interest  in  his  indus- 
try, the  product^  of  which  sensibly  affect  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  increase  or  diminish  the  expense  of  living,  according  to 
the  amount  of  those  products.  All  the  whites  of  the  Union  have 
identically  one  and  the  same  interest  as  regards  thc^onduct,  well- 
being,  and  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  blacks.  If  they  be  well 
protected  by  the  law  and  kindly  treated  by  their  employers,  and 
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be  moral  and  industrious  in  their  habits,  they  will  be  valoable  la- 
borers and  members  of  society,  increase  the  national  wealth,  di- 
minish the  expense  of  living,  will  multiply  in  numbers  and  be 
flourishing  and  happy.  The  States,  each  left  to  regulate  in  its  own 
way,  the  social,  legal  and  political  status  of  the  negro  will  furnish 
such  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship 
of  the  nation  sitting  calmly  in  judgment  on  them,  will  be  able  to 
deduce  from  them  the  best'  method  of  disposing  of  the  intricate 
social  problem  that  now  perplexes  and  harasses  us.  The  most 
enthusiastic  fanatics  should  be  willing  to  await  patiently  the  re- 
sult of  such  experiments,  for  sooner  or  later  experience,  and  that 
alone,  will  bring  about  the  solution  of  this  matter.  Shall  this  cxt 
perience  and  this  solution  be  arrived  at  by  peaceful  means  and 
calm  reflection,  or  shall  we  blindly  rush  forward  to  attain  it 
through  civil  discords,  and  blood  and  anarchy  ?  We  have  em- 
ployed these  latter  means  with  none  but  the  direst  eflects  suffi- 
ciently long,  and  the  nation  is  now  prepared  and  about  to  fall  back 
upon  the  former.  If  we  succeed  in  making  the  negro  moral,  in- 
dustrious and  useful,  the  good  feeling  now  existing  between  the 
sections  will  daily  strengthen,  and  the  Union  become  more  har- 
monious and  closely  cemented  than  ever.  For  every  pecuniary 
interest.  North  and  South,  would  be  almost  equally  benefited  by 
such  a  change  in  the  state  of  aflairs. 
r  The  production  of  Southern  staples  would  at  once  be  doubled, 
and  in  a  few  years  quadrupled.  This  would  give  new  life  and  vigor 
to  the  manufacturing,  mechanic,  commercial  and  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  North,  all  of  which  are  now  rapidly  decaying  and  al- 
most perishing  under  the  ruinous  policy  of  fanaticism  and  corrupt 
radicalism.  The  South  in  such  event  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  bear  its  share  of  the  weight  of  Federal  taxation,  and  in  so  far 
relieve  the  North  from  the  present  enormous  and  ruinous  burden 
of  that  taxation.  Besides,  n(iy  millions  of  that  taxation  would  at 
once  be  wiped  out  by  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  from  the 
South. 

Half  of  even  the  good  lands  in  the  South,  if  we  include  Texas, 
have  not  yet  been  occupied  and  put  in  cultivation  ;  thus  we  offer 
to  the  crowded  North-east,  a  vast  and  fertile  field  for  immi- 
gration ;  but  such  offer  will  be  scornfully  rejected  so  long  as  ne- 
gro equality,  or  negro  rule  and  supremacy  continue  to  exist 
amongst  us ;  for  no  honest,  independent  white  man,  will  subject 
himself  to  negro  association  and  equality,  no  matter  how  much  he 
might  thereby  better  his  pecuniary  condition.  Nor  would  South- 
erners rem^n  here,  did  they  believe  the  present  state  of  social  and 
political  aflairs  was  to  be  of  long  continuance.  The  result  of  the 
late  Northern  elections,  however,  gives  assurance  of  the  renewal 
of  amicable  feelings  on  the  part  of  that  section,  and  of  the  speedy 
removal  from  #flice  of  the  cruel,  fanatical,  corrupt,  and  imDecile 
Kadicals,  who  now  persecute  and  oppress  us. 
Yet  on  the  subjects  of  immigration  to  the  South,  and  emigration 
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from  it,  great  difficoltiea  present  themselves  to  our  minds,  which 
nothing  but  the  current  of  events  and  the  light  of  future  experi- 
ence will  enable  us  to  solve.  The  negroes  already  ont-nnmber  the 
whites  along  the  ocean  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  up  to  the  heads  of 
all  our  navigable  rivers  except  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
on  that  river  they  out-number  them  from  Memphis  to  the 
Gulf.  These  regions  include  most  of  the  fertile  land 
in*  the  South.  But  the  climate  is  malarious  and  unhealthy 
for  whites,  whilst  it  is  -admirably  adapted  to  negroes.  It 
has  little  water  power,  and  no  coal  or  iron  mines ;  and  hence  is 
neither  adapted  to  the  carrying  on  of  manufactures,  nor  to  culti- 
vation by  the  whites.  Besides,  white  laborers  will  not  settle 
where  from  the  sparseness  of  white  population,  they  can  have  little 
society,  few  churches,  no  schools  for  their  children,  and  be,  more- 
over exposed  to  the  competition  and  association  with  negro  labor- 
ers. Under  present  circumstances,  it  is  vain  to  expect  immigra- 
tion to  these  malarious,  but  fertile  regions, — except  negro  immi- 
gration, and  they  are  crowding  down  upon  us  much  faster  than 
is  needed  or  desirable.  Instead  of  benefiting  the  South,  we  are 
doing  it  sad  and  permanent  injury  by  sending  agents  to  decoy  im- 
migrants to  our  section.  Man  is  something  more  than  an  animal 
that  wishes  to  fill  his  belly  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor, 
and  if  he  were  nothing  more,  he  could  live  with  half  the  labor  at 
the  Northwest  that  he  can  live  here.  The  European  immigrants 
who  come  to  the  South,  under  our  present  circumstances,  will 
meet  with  sad  i'ailure  and  disappointment,  and  their  fhte  and  ex- 
ample will  deter  future  immigration  when  we  may  be  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  That  is  when  the  negro  shall  be  remitted 
to  his  appropriate  condition  as  common  laborer,  and  white  immi- 
grants may  profit  by  employing  him  as  such.  ITie  fertile  portions 
of  the  South  are  only  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  a  very  few  wealthy 
and  extensive  landholders,  and  for  numerous  hordes  of  hireling  ne- 
groes. The  rest  of  our  white  population  should  and  will  migrate 
to  other  lands,  unless  some  means  can  be  discovered  by  which 
our  fertile  malarious  regions  can  be  rendered  fit  and  desirable  res- 
idences for  others  than  Targe  landholders  and  negroes.  We  con- 
fess we  can  see  or  propose  no  such  measures.  For  us,  with  our 
present  lights  and  experiences,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  blacks 
will  crowd  in  such  numbers  on  the  fertile  regions  of  the  South,  and 
the  whites  so  desert  them,  that  in  a  short  time  the  negroes,  as  in 
Jamaica,  will  out-number  the  whites  as  twenty  to  one — and  then 
the  negroes  will  rise  in  rebellion,  massacre  most  of  Uie  whites,  and 
try  to  expel  the  rest.  The  attempt  will  prove,  after  oceans  of 
bloodshed,  abortive.  But  how  are  we  to  prevent  the  attempt. 
We  eall  upon  the  collective  wisdom^  of  the  nation  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  It  is  equally  the  interest  of  North  and  South  that  sar^ 
age  hordes  of  negroes  shall  not  seize  upon  the  rich  lands  of  the 
South,  convert  them  into  mere  forests  and  hunting  grounds,  and 
seize  upon  our  rivers,  exclude  the  whites  from  navigating  them, 
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and  use  them  as  mere  fishing  and  ojstering  grounds.  It  seems  to 
us  that  things  rapidly  tend  to  this  consammation.  Yet  we  have 
so  much  confidence  in  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  people,  and 
most  especially  in  the  wonderful  administratiye  talent  of  the  now 
reconciled  and  friendly  North,  that  we  douht  not  means  will  be 
devised  to  ayert  the  catastrophe  that  seems  to  us  inevitable,  and 
to  retain  for  the  whites  the  fertile  regions  of  the  South,  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  portion  of  the  world. 


ART.  VIII.-COTTOS. 

FUTURE  CBOFS — RELATION  OF  PRICES  TO  AMOUNT  PRODUCED — ^FOSSIBILITT 
OF  PROFITABLE  CULTIVATION — UNDER  WHAT  CIRCUMSTANCES — EXAMPLE 
OF  A  TEST  FARM,  CONTINUED  FOR  THREE  TEARS — USES  OF  COTTON  SUP- 
PLANTia)  BY  WOOL  AND  FLAX — ^PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES— INDIA,  BOTFT  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA— ABANDONMENT  OF 
COTTON  AND  SUOAR — WHAT  THE  SOUTH  SHALL  DO — CHANGE  IN  THE 
SYSTEM   OF    FARMING. 

It  seems  that  speculations  about  cotton,  the  amount  of  the  next 
and  future  crops,  in  this  and  other  countries;  the  relation  of  prices 
to  the  amount  produced ;  the  possibility  of  cultivating  profitably  at 
present  rates ;  taxes,  etc.,  are  fruitful  themes  for  discussion,  which 
do  not  solve  any  problem,  nor  satisfy  anybody. 

The  assertion  is  made  by  many,  whose  intelligence,  standing,  and 
means  of  information,  entitle  their  opinion  to  much  respect,  that,  at 
present  rates,  say  from  16  to  10  cents  for  middling  cotton,  with  the 
tax  of  two  and  a-half  cents  per  pound,  and  the  uncertainty  of  labor, 
cotton  cannot  be  cultivated  prontably.  The  opinion  is  true  or  not 
true  according  to  the  stand-point  from  which  it  is  taken.  If  it  be 
understood  that  one  shall  set  out  ab  initio  for  cultivating,  by  buying 
or  renting  land,  erecting  necessary  buildings  and  making  works  of 
innprovement  in  general,  buying  stock,  cattle,  implements,  tools  and 
machinery,  hiring  a  superintendent  or  overseer,  and  doing  generally 
all  that  is  necessary  that  a  beginner  should  do,  then  the  assertion 
might  be  taken  as  true,  that  such  cultivation  cannot  be  made  profit- 
ably.  But  there  are  many  variations  in  the  stand-point  which  should 
be  considered. 

1.  Supposing  one  having  ready  money  enough  to  carry  him 
through  according  to  the  extent  of  his  enterprise,  should  find,  as  he 
may  now  do,  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  plantation  at  an  ex- 
tremely l^w  price,  or  rather,  say  for  nothing,  already  estabHshed, 
cleared,  built,  fenced,  ditched,  etc,  and  all  ready  for  planting,  the 
smallness  of  the  cajpital  employed  in  proportion  to  his  possible  prc^t 
is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  his  chances  of  success. 

But  one  single  year  would  not  be  a  fair  test ;  inasmudi  as  he  might 
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meet  with  accidents  in  ono  year  that  would  not  occur  every  year,  as 
well  as  that  he  might  meet  with  an  unusually  favorable  year.  Then, 
if  a  planter  be,  as  bo  ought  to  be,  calculating  and  provident,  he  should 
raise  provisions  and  stock  after  the  first  year,  which  would  go  a  great 
way  in  diminishing  his  expenses.  The  experiment  should  be  perse- 
vered in  for  at  least  three  years,  to  undergo  a  fair  test.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  barely  possible  he  may  sucoeed  in  making  a  pro- 
fit. A  calculation  can  be  made  approxiraatively  by  a  praotioaLman, 
and  no  other  can  do  it,  or  should  undertake  a  farm. 

Let  us  take  an  example — say  a  plantation  of  four  hundred  acres, 
of  which  two  hundred  acres  would  be  cleared,  and  fenced,  and  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation,  and  be  land  of  a  fair  quality,  with  buildings,  gin- 
house,  Ac.  We  will  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  hundred 
acres  of  wood  land  which  may  not  be  as  good  for  cultivation  as  the 
cleared  part,  but  will  furnish  a  supply  of  fire  wood,  timber  for  the 
use  of  the  plantation,  a  range  for  stock,  etc.,  which  are  all  necessities 
in  carry  iB|f  on  a  plantation.  Such  a  place  would  have  been  worth 
formerly,  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Price  now,  say, 
cash,  two  thousand  duti*rs. 


EXPENSES  FOR  FIBfiT  YEAR. 

Hire  of  15  hands  at  $15  permo&th $3,700  00 

Cost  of  16  mules,  at  $150 2.400  00 

Feed  for  moles  for  six  months,  (supposing  that  provis- 
ions for  the  future  should  be  made  on  the 

place,)  720  bushels  of  com  al  $1.25 MO  00 

Hay  and  forage 800  00 

Meat  for  laborers  1  lb.  per  day,  5,475  lbs.  at  18c 985  50 

342  bushels  ooru  meal  at  $1.25 448  00 

(Laborers  would  be  expected  to  clothe  themselves  at 
their  own  expense,  and  pay  doctor's  biU). 

16  plows,  large  and  smaU  at  $12 192  00 

1  doaen  axes  $15,  2  dozen  hoes  $30 4500 

1  dozen  spades  and  shovels 15  00 

Harness  f<fr  plows 100  00 

Blacksmith's  bill 75  00 

1  wagon  and  1  cart  and  harness    260  00 

Overseer,  and  Ms  provisions 1,000  00 

BfigsAna  fkud  rope,  and  freight  of  75  bales 225  00 

Tai,2ic    .....!.. 750  00 

Commissions  and  insurance,  47c 216  00 

Stock  of  oxen,  cattle,  hogs,  kc 500  00 

Wear  and  tear  and  repairs 100  00 


$11,201  50 
CONTRA. 
Proceeds  of  sale  of  75  bales  400  lbs.  each  at  18c    ..'I..        5,400  00 


Debit  of  plantation 5^01  50 
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EXPENSES    FOR    SECOND    YEAR 

Hire  of  fifteen  hands $2,700  00 

BliMdwmith's  biU 75  00 

Overseer 1 ,000  00 

Baggings,  and  rope  andfireight 225  00 

Tax 750  00 

Cemini8Bi<Mi8  and  insnranoe 216  00 

Wear  and  tear,  and  repairs 100  00 

5,706  00 

Sale  of  75  bales  of  cotton 5,400  00 

Debl<^ plantation 866  00 

Same  resolt  for  8d  year 866  00 

Becapitnlation— Debit  of  1st  year  $5,801  50 

do       2d    do  866  00 

do       8d    do  866  00 


$6,588  50 

INVENTORY  FOR  GENERAL  BALANCE. 

Mules                              $2,400 $2,400  00 

Plows,  tools,  Ac.  (less  the  wear,) 352  00 

Waffon  and  cart 250  00 

StodL  of  cattle,  Ac 500  00 

Provisions  which  the  plantation  is  supposed 
to  have  made  and  to  nave  on  band  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  year 2,683  50 

$6,185  50 
Loss... 898  00 

$6,588  50 
This  apparent  loss  should  be  more  than  ooonterbaianced  by 
improvements,  and  enhanced  value  of  land. 

The  amount  of  crop  is  rated  low,  in  consideration  that  accidents 
may  occur,  such  as  bad  seasons,  or  worms.  But  with  a  little  good 
luck  a  somewhat  larger  crop  could  be  expected,  which  would  depend 
much  upon  good  management  and  diligence. 

2.  Now  let  us  suppose  an  owner  of  a  small  farm,  making  bis  own 
provisions  and  support,  out  of  a  variety  of  products ;  and  suppose 
further  that  be  has  ready  money  to  make  advances  for  two  laborers 
mora,  his  expenses  would  be : 

For  two  laborers I860  00 

Rope  and  bagging 25  00 

Tax  on  ten  bales  of  cotton 100  00 

Freight,  commissions,  and  insurance 88  80 

$628  80 

Sale  often  balea. $720  00 

Balance  in  his  & vor ••  20 

$720  00 
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The  chances  of  profit  are  so  sinaii  as  not  to  warrant  against  acci- 
dents and  the  capital  involved,  unless  indeed  the  amount  of  tlie  crop 
is  rated  too  low,  and  the  chanoes  be  not  considered  upon  enhance- 
n^nt  of  prices,  and  the  probability  of  the  tax  being  repealed. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  above  estimates  it 
is  very  liberal  to  allow  that  the  second  and  third  years  the  plantation 
is  to  make  all  its  provisions  for  man  and  beast.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  there  is  no  item  to  the  debit  for  interest  on  capital.  ' 
If  this  be  niade  an  item  there  would  bo  a  loss  in  the  operation. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  cotton  is  made  on  a  small  farm  culti- 
vated by  a  family,  as  an  extria  crop,  beyond  necessaries,  it  would  be 
a  money  crop  and  clear  profit. 

Now,  if  it  be  shown  that  cotton  cannot  be  cultivated  profitably  by 
hired  labor,  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  what  else  can  be 
d'>ne?  The  answer  is  not  as  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  But  on 
this  theme  hereafter. 

As  to  the  question  raised  in  the  November  number  of  the  Review^ 
of  the  quantity  of  cotton  required  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
world,  it  is  owe  of  very  difficult  solution,  if  not  an  impossibility. 
The  use  of  cotton  may  be  replaced  to  a  certain  extent  by  wool  and 
flax.  The  last  can  be  produced  in  a  greater  extent  of  country  than 
cotton.  The  production  of  wool  is  largely  increasing  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  capacity  of  production  is  unlimited.  Iti  requires  less 
of  man  labor.  Australia,  too,  but  a  few  years  ago  was  hardly 
known  to  exist,  and  it  is  now  producing  a  prodigious  quantity,  and 
still  promises  to  increase  rapidly.  The  high  price  of  cotton  has  had 
a  tendency  to  foster  the  production  of  the^  two  articles.  In  time 
the  quantities  produced  of  the  three  articles  will  be  governed  by 
the  prices,  the  most  remunerating  taking  the  preference ;  and  the 
only  control  in  the  matter  will  be  the  course  of  trade  and  commerce, 
which,  as  the  wind  blows  whichsoever  way  it  listeth,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict ;  each  will  have  its  place,  as  water  seeks  its  level. 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  author  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
five  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  produced  before  the  war,  was  a  larger 
quantity  than  was  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  world.  The 
grciit  quantity  reduced  the  price  of  goods  manufactured  from  it.  The 
reduced  price  enabled  the  consumer  to  buy  more,  and  use  them  for 
many  purposes  for  which  they  cannot  be  used  at  a  high  price.  Even 
among  the  consumers  who  used  it  for  clothing  only,  and  then  some- 
times barely  in  sufficient  quantity,  when  the  price  is  enhanced  they 
stint  themselves  and  use  less.  Under  these  circumstances  1  do  not 
understand  how  there  can  be  too  much  produced,  if  the  quantity  used 
is  governed  by  the  price.  I  have  seen  cotton  doth,  when  it  was 
seven  cents  per  yard,  used  in  the  place  of  lumber,  for  ceiling  houses ; 
but  it  is  obvious  enough,  without  going  into  details,  how  many  uses 
there  may  be  for  it.  It  can,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  a  &ct  that  the 
high  price  of  cotton  fabrics  has  the  effect  of  depriving  people  of  many 
comforts. 

The  successful  production  of  cotton  in  other  countries  than  the 
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United  States  is  a  question  which  is  not  yet  settled.  The  famine 
prices  which  prevailed  during  the  war,  and  the  tax  of  two  and  n-hslf 
cents,  have  hiul  the  effect  of  fostering  its  production  much  more  than 
the  efforts  of  the  British  Government.  And  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  this  matter  the  English  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  folly  as  the 
Yankees,  who  have  been  ruining  the  South :  they  have  killed  the 
hen  which  laid  the  golden  eggs.  If  they  don't  get  our  cotton,  we 
cannot  take  their  goods.  Whether  India  is  going  to  produce  cotton 
enough  renmins  to  be  seer.  In  South  America,  and  elsewhere  iiu 
the  warm  climates,  where  cotton  can  be  produced,  the  people  are 
indolent,  and  they  have  other  products  more  valuable,  if  cotton  still 
recedes  in  price  from  the  present  rates. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  relatively  to  the  too  large  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  market  can  be  over- 
stocked. If  the  large  stock  reduces  the  prices  of  goods  manufactured 
from  it,  the  consumption  increases,  and  so  en  ad  injinitum.  If  there 
is  more  cotton  manufacturing  machinerj  than  can  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  owners  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  e;v  neeemiaU  rei,  u  vice  inherent  to  the  thing.  Enterprise  and 
ambition  generally  overdo  a  good  thing.  It  would  be  too  nice  for 
the  first  established  if  others  should  not  wisely,  or  foolishly,  come  to 
compete  with  them.  Opposition  must  always  be  looked  for  in  every 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  enterprise.  It  results  sometimes  favor- 
ably, but  generally  ruins  one  or  the  other  party. 

The  rise  or  fail  in  the  price  bf  cotton  will  be  principally  governed 
by  the  quantity  produced,  and  this  will  depend  upon  several  causes. 
Foreign  countries  which^  heretofore,  had  not  produced  if,  have,  in 
consequence  of  the  limine  prices  caused  by  the  war,  boen  induced  to 
enter  largely  upon  its  production.  Tliey  have  learned  how  to  culti- 
vate and  prepare  it,  and  although  the  price  should  be  reduced,  being 
in  the  way  of  it,  they  will  continue  to  produce  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
if  prices  rule  low,  they  will  probably  abandon  it  and  return  to  their 
previous  avocations.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of 
wool  will  cause  the  nse  of  cotton  to  be  partially  supplanted. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  same  authority  that  cotton  is  produced,  now, 
more  cheaply  in  India  and  Egypt  than  it  was  six  years  ago,  owing 
to  the  improvement  in  cultivation  and  irrigation.  How  much  im- 
provement has  been  made  I  do  not  know.  In  Egypt  irrigation  would 
certainly  be  proper.  The  lands  of  Egypt  produce  wheat  very  weJl 
without  rain,  because  the  moisture  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
evaporates  slowly  in  the  spring,  and  remains  long  enough  for  wheat, 
which  matures  in  early  summer ;  whereas,  cotton  does  not  mature 
until  late  in  autumn ;  therefore,  the  want  of  rain  should  be  supplied 
by  irrigation.  Such  artificial  cultivation  is  always  costly.  In  India, 
on  the  contrary,  the  season  of  growth  of  cotton  is  the  rainy  season, 
and  it  always  rains  too  much.  Those  unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
natural  indolence  of  those  populations,  the  expense  of  trftn9portation 
on  a  long  voyage,  constitute  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  those  countries.    Brazil  and  other  portions  of  South 
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America  would  bo  much  more  favorable,  but  there  the  difficulty  is 
the  want  of  labor,  la  Brazil  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  may  be 
looked  for  at  an  early  day,  but  even  now  their  labor  is  far  from 
being  equal  to  that  of  our  former  slaves.  The  thing  must  be  looked 
at  in  the  &ce,  no  more  cheap  cotton  without  slaves. 

The  crop  here  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  is  estimated  at  two 
and  a-quarter  to  two  and  a-half  millions  of  bales.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  demonstrate  that  the  culture  of  ottoa  in  the  Southern  States 
as  an  enterpris3  per  te  will  not  pay  at  the  present  rates,  especially 
with  the  tax,  and  that  it  could  only  be  attempted  ou  a  small  farm, 
as  an  extra  crop,  within  very  rest*'icted  limits.  If  1  am  right,  then 
not  a  quainter  of  that  estimate  will  hold  good.  Hired  negro  labor  at 
present  will  not  piy.  If  the  white  man  cannot  make  it  pay,  is  it  not 
an  illusion  to  suppose  that  the  negro  alone  shall  do  it?  lie  has  not 
the  industry  and  energy  of  purpose  to  cultivate  a  farm  by  himself. 
Bisides^  how  is  he  going  to  have  that  small  fjirm  ?  He  is  not  able 
to  buy  it  and  stock  it.  No  man  in  his  senses  will  sell  him  one  on 
credit)  and  make  him  the  advancas  necaasary  to  work,  on  the  ex- 
pectancy of  a  crop  to  reimburs3  and  pay  him.  If  hU  hired  labor 
w'dl  not  pay,  and  he  eannot  work  by  himself,  then  he  must  starve, 
and  so  he  shall.  It  is  indispensiible  it  should  be  s>  in  order  for  him 
t  >  reallsd  to  himself  his  poiition.  He  will  hive  to  pay  dearly  for  a 
lasson  in  economy.  Whan  he  will  consent  to  it,  and  so  manage  and 
demean  himsalf  as  to  work  st3adily  for  low  wages,  he  will  find  em- 
ploy mant  for  a  support.  Of  couraa  I  siy  this  in  a  general  way,  for 
there  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  not  numerous.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above  there  has  been  published  in  the  Times  of  the 
24th  inst.,  a  memorial  to  the  President,  which  is  a  oonfirmation  of  some  of 
my  views,  and  which  I  add,  as  a  note. 

APPEAL    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  following  memorial  has  been  prepared  bj  gentlemen  who  are  anxious 
to  save  the  Boath  from  utter  misrule.  It  contains  a  plain  statement  of  &ct8 
which  ought  to  command  attention  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  have  prepared  the  memorial  hope  and  expect  that  the  friends  of 
constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  State  will  lend  it  the  weight  of  their 
names  and  influence : 

IfSyOBIAIi. 

To  his  RjtceUency,  the  Pretident  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned,  citisens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  respectfully  represent 
that  the  political  developments  of  the  last  few  months  have  demonstrated 
the  lact  that  the  unconstitutional  legislation  of  the  body  styling  itself  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States^  including  what  is  called  the  reconstruction 
act,  will,  if  persisted  in,  produce  a  conflict  of  races,  which  will  result  in  the 
desolation  of  the  country,  and  the  serious  if  not  irreparable  injury  to  both 
races  in  the  Southern  States.  f 

That  the  negroes  of  this  State  are  organized  into  secret  bands  called  loyal 
leagues,  sworn  and  combined  against  the  white  raoe  in  order  to  obtain  con 
trol  of  the  government 
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It  is  idle  to  speak  of  a  farmer  settling  on  a  small  farm  of  twenty 
to  forty  acres  in  the  South.  The  chief  profit  of  a  farm  in  the  South 
is  the  grazing  land  for  stock.  We  have  grass  nearly  the  year  round, 
which  they  have  not  in  England  or  at  the  North.  iPastures  must  be 
extensive.  A  farmer  must  jiave  a  reserve  of  wood  land  for  timber 
and  fire-wood,  wbich  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  range  for  stock. 
Small  farms  are  proper  where  lands  are  of  ten  times  more  value  than 
they  are  here.  For  the  cultivation  of  com  alone  a  large  quantity  of 
land  is  requisitej^  At  the  North  and  West  com  can  only  be  planted 
late  in  the  spring,  after  the  frost  ie  well  off  of  the  ground,  say  after 
the  ist  of  May,  and  in  late  seasons  it  often  happens  that  com  is 
caught  by  the  frost  before  maturity.  Down  in  the  South  com  may 
be  planted  the  Ist  of  March,  and  it  will  mature  in  July. 

Supposing  that  in  the  West  a  single  man  cultivates  twenty  acres 
of  c(trn,  besides  all  small  adjuncts,  he  will  do  the  same  in  the  South  ; 
but  after  the  crop  of  corn  planted  the  1st  of  March  is  cultivated,  he 
can  plant  another  crop  in  May  or  June.  So  that,  althpugh  the  lands 
in  the  South  do  not  yield  as  much  to  the  acre  as  those  of  the  West, 
the  farmer  can  really  make  more  because  he  has  a  much  longer  sea- 
son within  which  to  work.  We  have  plenty  of  land,  it  is  rich 
enough  without  manuring,  and  cheap  enough  (at  present).  If  cotton 
must  be  abandoned  and  other  crops  produced,  a  farmer  will  require 
more  land  instead  of  less.  For  a  single  man,  iu  place  of  five  acres 
of  cotton,  may  cultivate  ten  or  Jifteen  in  corn,  and  as  much  in  small 
grain,  besides  the  space  for  a  vineyard,  orchard,  etc. 

That  tMs  credoloas  race  has  been  deluded  by  designing  men  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  property  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  State  will  be  divided 
funongst  them. 

That,  under  these  demoralizing  influenoes,  they  are  oontimcting  habits  of 
idleness  and  vice,  and  decline  to  Uibor  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

That,  in  consequence  of  this  demoralization,  planting  in  this  State  has  re- 
sulted in'  the  ruinous  fiEtilure  of  a  large  majority  of  our  planters,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  necessity  of  its  abandonment. 

That,  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  negroes,  with  but  faw  ex- 
ceptions, wUl  have  consumed  or  wasted  all  their  wages  or  share  of  the  crops, 
and  be  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

That  the  white  race  will  be  compelled  to  limit  their  planting  to  the  labor 
of  their  own  families,  while  the  negroes  will  not  have  the  means,  if  they 
have  the  capacity,  to  plant  on  their  own  account. 

Under  these  circumstances,  famine,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  must 
soon  come  upon  this  impoverished  race." 

In  view  of  these  impending  calamities,  the  undersigned  would  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  President  to  give  prompt'  attention  to  this  vitally  important 
matter,  and  provide  immediately  such  constitutional  remedy  as  in  his  wis- 
dom can  be  devised  to  avert  the  ruin  which,  unless  arrested,  must  speedily 
come  upon  us. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  represent  that  they  are 
advised  by  our  wisest  statesmen  and  most  learned  jurists,  that  the  antst  of 
these  unconstitutional  and  ruinous  acts  is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President  of  the 'United  States,  the  prompt 
exercise  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  the  United  States,  and  the  protection  of  the  country  from  general 
anarchy,  strife  and  desolation. 
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And  noWy  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  question  what  the  South 
shall  do  if  it  must  give  up  cotton  and  sugar. 

In  the  first  place  the  South  ma/  emigrate  to  a  certain  extent. 
What  the  filibuster  Walker  could  not  do  with  the  sword,  may  be 
done  with  the  axe  and  plow — conquer  a  country. 

The  early  Puritans  and  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  shook  the  dust  of 
England  from  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  sailed  across  the  Atlantic 
to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  came  to  colonize  a  wild  country. 
It  is  true  the  savages  were  exterminated,  but  they  conquered  the 
country  and  the  forests.  They  did  not  always  permit  to  others  the 
toleration  for  the  want  of  which  they  fled  their  country.  They  per- 
secuted those  who  did  not  worship  as  they  did,  and  burned  witches. 
Among  other  staunch  men  from  among  them  Roger  Williams  pro^ 
claimed  that  conscience  was  free.  He  emigrated  on  his  own  hook  to 
Narragansett  Bay.  On  landing  he  was  hailtnl  with  *^what  cheer  1" 
Ho  was  welcomed,  his  friends  followed,  the  country  was  colonized 
and  conquered  without  bloodshed.  We  are  not  prompted  by  the 
same  motives,  nor  swayed  by  the  same  paissons  as  the  Puritans, 
and  will  not  commit  the  same  sins.  We  will  go  where  we  are  in- 
vited, and  will  be  received  as  iriends.  Brazil  will  receive  us  with 
open  arms,  and  such  emigrants  as  the-^^uth  will  furnish  will  be 
acceptable  everywhere.  British  Honduras  invites  us ;  and  there  is 
Spanish  Honduras  within  three  days  travel  of  us,  and  one  of  the 
finest  countries  in  the  world  ;  as  rich  in  gold  and  other  minerals  as 
California  and  Pennsylvania ;  inhabited  by  half  civilized  savages, 
without  any  government  worthy  the  name ;  a  delightful  climate ;  a 
soil  susceptible  of  producing  all  the  fruits  and  grains  of  temperate 
climates,  besides  those  that  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics. 

We  have  lost  our  slates ;  that  was  half  of  our  property.  We 
could  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  the  loss  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  other  half,  and  paid  the  national  debt  and  our  own,  too,  if  let 
alone.  '  But  here  wd  are  cursed  with  the  intolerable  negro,  taxed, 
vexed,  and  humiliated,  and  legislated  until  our  property  has  become 
almost  worthless.  They  have  taken  the  head,  the  tail,  and  this  body ; 
and  what  is  leM  What  is  the  difference  in  going  to  a  country 
where  there  is  no  government  at  all,  or  in  remaining  under  one  that 
is  worse  than  none  ?  If  in  emigrating  I  lefl  nothing  behind  but  the 
hills,  and  yalleys,  and  rivers,  I  could  shake  the  dust  from  my  feet 
for  a  parting.  But  I  cannot  take  along  my  kinfolks  and  friends, 
therefore,  I  cannot  go.  I  hav&oot  the  means  to  buy  land  and  settle 
in  a  new  country,  therefore  I  cannot  go.  Well,  I  must  then  stay 
to  conform  myself  to  my  new  situation. 

In  the  aeoond  place,  if  we  must  stay,  and  cannot  make  cotton  and 
sugar,  we  mutt  be  rid  of  the  negro.  He  is  a  pest  to  the  country. 
When  we  had  him  we  had  to  keep  him.  Let  not  emancipationists 
tell  us  that  we  might  set  him  free.  Many  would  have  done  it  will- 
ingly, and  said  to  Sambo  and  Dinah,  you  may  go.  But  there  was 
no  place  for  Sambo  and  Dinah  to  go  to.  The  difficulty  was  not  to 
set  nim  free,  but  to  get  rid  of  him.     It  was  said  before  the  emanci- 
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pation  that  the  presence  of  the  slaves  prevented  immigration  to  the 
country.  How  is  it  now  ]  The  immigrant  will  not  consent  to  com- 
pete with  the  negro  afler  he  has  been  freed.  The  reason  why  the 
immigrants  gave  the  go-by  to  the  South  and  went  to  settle  the 
Western  wilds,  is  obvious  enough.  If  we  now  desire  immigration 
it  is  not  for  love  of  the  stranger.  It  would  make  him  stare  at  us  to 
tell  him  so.  Na  We  want  immigration  to  give  value  to  our 
lands;  and  may  be  we  have  some  ambition  to  become  populous 
rich  and  strong.  It  is  necessary  now-a-days  to  be  respected.  The 
negro  is  an  impefRment^  which  must  be  removed.  The  onus  is  upon 
those  who  emancipated  him  to  take  care  of  him  and  put  him  on  a 
soil  and  climate  congenial  to  his  apathy  and  indolence,  and  let  biin 
return  to  the  savage  state.  Buy  Venezuela  or  Guyana,  and  send 
him  there.  Here,  he  will  certainly  starve  and  perish.  And  this  is 
no  idle  assertion,  the  beginning  is  d ready. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  change  our  system  of  agriculture.  We 
must  produce  everything  we  want,  and  we  can  do  it ;  we  can  manu- 
facture everything  we  have  always  been  buying ;  we  must  make  pro- 
visions first,  and  live  less  expensively.  The  greater  part  of  the  once 
slave  States  is  capable  of  producing  all  sorts  of  small  grain.  The 
whole  of  them  is  better  sieted  to  raising  stock  than  the  North  or 
West;  we  can  make  wine,  and  raise  all  sorts  of  fruit.  But  here  is 
the  rub :  formerly,  if  we  planted  a  crop  of  cotton  we  realized  the 
proceeds  within  the  year  for  present  enjoyment.  Now,  if  we  plant 
a  vineyard  or  an  orchard,  and  raise  stock,  they  will  not  yield  anything 
for  several  years.  We  shall  have  to  wwt.  Well,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  we  must  take  patience  and  do  it.  And  when  the  time  does 
come  to  enjoy  we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  our  trials  and  proba- 
tions. The  sort  of  labor  in  these,  to  us  new  branches,  is  one 
which  requires  intelligence,  dexterity  and  industry,  and  consequently, 
much  more  suited  to '  the  white  man  and  the  white  woman. 
And  I  am  afraid  the  last  phrase  may  shrxrk  some  nice  sensibilities. 
But  I  have  said  it ;  I  think  I  am  right,  and  maintain  iL  There  are 
no  servants  among  the  Americans,  not  one.  The  negroes  at  present, 
as  servants,  are  worse  than  none.  Shall  we  go  and  live  in  hotels, 
and  have  no  domestic  circle,  no  domestic  happiness  and  fire-side ; 
eat,  drink,  and  dress,  and  sleep  in  public  ?  I  prefer  to  be  my  own 
servant.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  some  of  our 
habits.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  economy  of  service.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  improvement  and  discoveries,  and  patents,  and  labor  saving 
machines*  Let  us  try  a  change,  inasmuch  as^  change  we  musL  It 
is  not  alone  in  the  States  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  domes- 
ticity. It  has  taken  place  in  the  old  world  as  welt.  What  with  the 
trades  unions  of  England,  the  liberty  and  fraternity  of  the 
French,  and  other  new  notions,  every  body  is  an  aristocrat  or  free. 
It  is  said  to  be  proven  by  history  that  there  is  an  aristocracy  in  every 
democracy.  No  doubt  the  axiom  is  very  true  in  politics.  The 
aristocracy  in  a  political  community  is  a  superior  class  that  more 
or  less  exploits  the  inferior,  but  it  appears  that  in  sociology  we  are 
about  to  prove  that  the  aristocracy  will  have  to  wait  upon  itself. 
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Mr,  EiJitor,  f  set  ont  in  this  article  to  spoak  of  Cf>tton.  I  dU  not 
int(.md  to  spPiik  of  anything  dse  ;  but  I  eouliJ  not  help  entrenching  n 
little  upun  father  suhjetts  that  have  a  close  r<tktioii  to  it  Ojlton  wns 
king,  or  was  tiuHisrht  to  be  so  ;  it  was  the  chief  produGtion  of  a  popu- 
httion  ofei*^ht  millions  of  pefipla;  it  has  been  JsudJenly  cut  off,  pro- 
bably forever;  the  pf^pulation  has  been  ruined  ;  that  is  a  reivolntton 
vif  grecit  magnitude.  It  is  not  alone  a  que^stion  of  dollnrs  and  cents ;  it 
must  cause  a  jrreat  ohrtnge  in  our  political  rind  social  status.  AYn  arc  in 
the  hands  of  Providence ;  w.*  c^innot  do  more  than  conjecture  what 
the  future  has  in  reserve  tVvr  ua;  we  may  laae  all,  but  hope  remains. 
Let  us  go  to  work,  and  neve:  s^-iy  die* 


ART.  IX.-DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

r.^COTTON  AND  THE  COTTON  ^fRADE. 

TnEdowTjard  tendency  in  iirieeB  noted  in  ou?  last  number,  was  accelorfttird 
hy  a  jzeneral  belief  that  a  bill  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  tax  would  l>ej  under  tht* 
[jre&anre  of  public  opinion  from  all  parti*  of  tlie  cuuntry,  one  of  tht:  first 
measuros  passed  by  Cougresa,  and  that  ii  would  apply  to  the  present  crop. 
The  CommitttM^  of  AVays  and  Mi?ans  have,  however,  roiwrtcii  advemely  tii 
flie  removal  of  the  talc  on  the  crop  of  1807,  aiid  an  act  repealing  tlio  tas. 
eomrneneing  with  the  nrtip  of  186$,  has  already  iuibbihI  the  House  and  will 
do  \ibtlesfl  Boon  Iw>coiimj  a  la  w.  Fol  lowi  ng  th  i  a  act  ion  of  CVm  gresa  a  aharp  rally 
ent(ued,  and  prices  wliieh  had  reached  their  lowest  point  on  the  2ud  uf 
December  advanced  from  one  and  a-half  t4:i  two  ccuin  during  the  week,  and 
the  F^n/inrial  Chronicle  gives  the  closing  qaotatjona  on  the  evening  oi 
Friday  tlie  6th  inst.,  aa  folio wj  : 

N.  Orleana 
Upland.     Florida.     Mobile,    fif  Texafl, 

Opdinary ,,..,perlb     14  14  15  15 

Gfxxi  Ordinary.. 15  15  16  id 

Low  Middling W  Ifl  17  17 

MiddUn;^ 17  ITi  m  IB^ 

«wd  Middling...... 18  18  W  2Q 

The  improvement,  we  fear,  ib  purelj  speculative,  and  canntrt  in  the  pre»f?n  t 
depreaaed  crjndltion  of  tiude  be  long  Buataliicd.  The  Proridiiict  JmirfHti 
»ays  tho  wages  of  the  operatives  have  been  reduced  atncetlic  first  of  December 
in  wn^eial  of  the  largest  o^tton  factoriea  in  Rhode  Island,  and  that  if  thv 
tlmeudo  not  improve  an  entire  or  partial  suspension  of  work  muiit  soeo 
occur  by  the  etmcL*rted  action  of  th*?  manufacturers  ;  and  we  leam  from 
other  of  our  exchangos,  that  time  has  been  alreadv  shortened  in  BGVt«ral 
fact4>ries.  The  reeeipta  are  llkewifit'  rapidly  augmenting,  and  now  that  ihv 
matter  of  the  tax  may  be  ccintsidered  settled,  large  quantitiis  which  have 
been  held  bac^k— ^liuch  to  the  cmbarraasment  of  factors  and  commiasioti 
merchant© — will  be  hurried  forwarded  and  the  market  will  be  overstocked, 
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nnleee  the  demftnd  for  ootton  fiabiioB  sheold  show  a  marked  improvement, 
which  is  not  probable. 

The  New  Orleans  Prke  Ourrent,  of  a  late  date,  has  an  editorial  under  the 
heading, "  The  Cotton  Tax  and  the  West/'  which  we  giye  below,  and  which 
we  commend  to  the  attentive  pwnsal  of  onr  readers  North  and  West 

We  are  glad  to  see  indications  of  a  more  healthfnl  tone  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Western  States  with  regard  to  the  exdse  on  Otton  and  Sugar.  •  We 
have  always  maintained  that  there  was  a  community  of  interest  between 
the  West  and  the  Delta  States.  We  received  its  com,  flour  and  provisions, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  various  manufactures  of  iron»  agricultural  implements, 
etc.;  and  it  took  in  exchange  our  sugar,  molasses,  and  imported  groceries. 
We  found  it  more  profitable  to  devote  our  entire  labor  force  to  the  culture  of 
our  principal  staples,  and  buy  our  cereals  and  provisions  from  the  West,  than 
to  raise  mixed  crops.  The  actual  operation  of  this  course  of  production 
benefited  both  parties.  It  was  carrying  out  within  its  limits,  the  theory  of 
free  trade,— buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,  and  sell  where  you  can  sell 
for  the  best  prices.  Had  there  been  no  emancipation,  had  the  war  closed 
with  a  re-establishment  of  the  Union  under  its  former  conditions,  there 
would  have  been  no  change,  and  tiie  South — the  {^anting  interest — would 
still  have  been  the  best  customer  of  the  West  for  its  various  products. 

The  opposite  is  now  an  established  &ct,  and  is  accepted  as  such  throughout 
the  South  as  completely  as  at  the  North  or  the  West.  But  the  predictions 
of  those  opposed  to  any  immediate  change  in  our  labor  system  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  negro  race  have  been  demoralised.  They  no  longer  labor  as 
the  white  men  of  the  North  and  West  labor.  They  tie^e  their  own  time, 
and  indulfife  their  constitutional  love  of  indolence  at  the  sacrifice  of  produc* 
tion.  Ta&  of  the  doUe  far  niente  of  the  Italians !  It  is  nothing  to  that  of 
the  negro.  The  latter  has  little  'thought  of  the  future.  He  can  hardly  un- 
derstand the  motives  which  prompt  the  frugal  habits  of  the  German,  who 
persists  in  saving,  year  after  year,  until  he  has  acquired  a  competence  for 
his  old  age.  He  has  muscle,  and  he  thinks  that  it  will  always  command 
wages  enough  to  supply  his  wants  for  food  and  dothing,  even  though  he 
idles  away  one  day  out  of  every  six  working  days,  in  enjoying  the  deudoaa 
languor  of  basking  in  the  sun.  Nor  can  he  be  aroused  to  the  inevitable  lose 
of  that  muscle  as  age  creeps  upon  him.  and  he  becomes  physically  unable  to 
do  a  field-hand's  work.  Tnese  matters  are  -patent  to  tne  Soutuem  people, 
who  see  moreover,  that  it  is  owing  to  this  deficiency  of  labor  that  the  cost  of 
planting  cotton  has  been  increased,  and  that  successful  competitors  have 
been  raised  up  ii^  the  East  by  the  high  prices  in  the  cotton  market.  Under 
such  circumstances,  even  without  an  excise,  it  would  have  been  difilcult  for 
the  planter  to  pay  his  hands  the  current  rates  for  wages,  and  not  lose  money 
on  his  crop.  But,  to  add  to  the  obstades  of  production,  an  onerous  exdse 
tax  has  been  imposed  upon  the  staple,  and  its  culture  has  become  well  nigh 
ruinous  to  all  engaged  in  it. 

The  West  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  this  result.  There  has  been 
no  time  when  its  votes  in  Congress  could  not  have  prevented  it.  And  what 
are  now  the  consequences  ?  Fining  the  culture  of  cotton  no  longer  profit- 
able, the  planters  of  the  South  have  turned  their  attention  to  raising  com, 
wheat  and  stock.  Their  capadty  for  prodndng  crops  of  com  largely  in 
excess  of  their  own  wants,  cannot  be  questioned.  U  driven  to  it  they  can 
out-bid  even  the  West  for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets.  With  regud  to  . 
wheat,  the  districts  suitable  for  its  culture  are  limited  in  extent,  but  fftill 
they  can  make  suffident  at  least  for  Southern  wants.  Nor  is  there  any  in- 
surmountable obstade  to  the  cotton  States  raising  and  packing  hogs,  and 
supplying  all  thdr  own  requirements  for  pork  and  bacon.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  Uie  way  of  the  hog  crop  is  the  daager  of  the  shoats,  and  hogs  aa 
well,  being  pi<^ed  up  by  the  licensed  plunderers  who  live  on  such  spoils: 
With  an  efficient  police  to  protect  stock — the  stock  of  the  industrious  nreed- 
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man,  as  well  as  of  bis  former  mast^'— the  Soutli  could  startle  the  country 
by  the  amount  of  its  hog  crop. 

The  extent  to  which  the  cereals  are  raised  in  the  ten  Cotton  States  is 
not  generally  appreciated.    The  following  gives  the  product  for  1866. 

Here  follow  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  production  in  com  and  wheat 
in  each  of  the  New  England,  Middle  and  ten  Southern  States.  We  give  the 
aggregates  only  as  sufficiently  illustrating  the  text. 

Now  let  us  take  the  aggregiate  product  of  all  the  New  England  States 
and  the  three  Middle  States.    Here  it  is : 
,  Com.  Wheat. 

New  England 9,428,585      1,846,912 

Middle  States 68,180,998    24,854,418 

77,609,528    25,701,825 
Ten  Cotton  States 164,045.686    12,095,414 

Excess  in  Sonthem  Com 86,486,158 

Deficiency  in  Southern  wheat 18,605,901 

Total  aggregate  New  England  and  Middle 

States 108,810,853 

Total  aggregate  ten  Cotton  States 176,141,100 

Excess  in  Southern  product .bush.  72,880,247 

These  figures  are  ftt>m  official  sources.  They  show  conclusively  the 
capacity  of  the  cotton  states  for  the  production  of  the  cereals,  but  not  all 
their  capacity.  In  1866  planters  exhausted  their  means  and  labor  on  the 
culture  of  cotton.  In  the  current  year  on  the  contrary,  they  have  greatly 
diversified  their  industry,  and  there  must  be  a  very  la^ge  increase  in  their 
yield  of  the  cereals.  This  would  seem,  moreover,  to  be  only  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  A  Memphis  pap6r  hopes  that  Congress  instead  of  taking  off 
the  excise  on  cotton  will  increase  it  to  ten  cents  per  pound.  And  wny  ? 
Because  it  is  convinced  that  the  true  interest  of  the  South  lies  in  abandoning 
the  staple,  and  devoting  its  limited  labor  force  to  the  production  of  the 
cereals.  We  do  not  Hgree  with  our  Memphis  contemporary.  But  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  drift  of  Southern  industry,  and  that 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  West,  instead  of  finding  a  market 
at  the  South,  will  have  to  meet  it  as  a  successful  competitor  for  the  supply 
of  the  Northern  and  European  demand. 

The  following  from  a  Memorial  to  Congress  of  certain  prominent  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri,  succinctly  states  some  of  the  &cts  with  regard 
to  this  cotton  excise : 

"  The  cotton  interest  of  our  Southern  States  has  been  for  two  years  past 
struggling  against  many  adverse  drcumstances.  So  great  have  been  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  in  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  labor 
system,  etc.,  that  Northern  capital  and  energy,  combined  with  Southern  skill 
and  experience,  have  failed  to  overcome  them.  The  enhanced  cost  of  every 
article  which  enters  into  the  production  of  cotton ;  the  irregularity  of  labor ; 
the  hazaids  of  weather  and  wonn,  are  snoh  that  it  cannot  now  be*  profitably 
raised  at  the  prioe  which  increased  competition  from  aU  other  countries  now 
compels  our  planters  to  accept.  Unlike  the  other  great  staples  of  our 
country,  cotton  must  find  its  chief  market  abroad,  where,  of  necessity,  it  is 
brought  into  eompetition  with  the  product  of  other  countries.  If  this  oom- 
petinon  shall  become  too  great,  and  prioes  be  reduced  below  the  level  of  its 
profitable  production,  the  trade  will  languish  and  permanently  decline. 
The  indications  are  that  we  are  approaching  this  state  of  things. 

**  A  wise  national  policy  bids  us  foster  and  encourage  the  natural  resources 
of  every  portion  of  our  country.    Whatever  cripples  or 'retards  the  growth 
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of  the  natural  products  of  onr  sofl,  to  that  extent  tends  to  our  impoveMh- 
ment  as  a  nation,  and  reduces  our  ability  to  sustain  taxation.  What  is 
true  of  the  whole  country  applies  equally  to  any  part,  and  so  closely  are  the 
interests  of  all  parts  conjoined  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  great  a  burden 
upon  one  without  affecting  all  unfavorably.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
cotton  interest  could  have  borne  any  considerable  tax,  even  in  its  palmiest 
days  of  power,  without  building  upfa  competition  greatly  to  our  detriment 
India,  with  her  vast  territory  and  nearly  two  himdred  millions  of  people, 
has  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the  cotton  markets  of  the  woild,  and  it 
will  require  all  our  resources  to  successively  compete  with  her.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  we  conceive  that  any  tax  whatever  upon  cotton  at  the 
present  time  would  be  unwise ;  and  that  so  great  a  tax  as  two  and  Srhalf  cents 
per  pound  will  be  disastrous.  If  justified  when  cotton  yielded  to  the  pro- 
ducer fifty  to  sixty  oe&t»  per  peud,  it  eaiiBOi  be  now  that  the  price  has 
dediacd  %o  sixteen  to  twenty  cents  in  the  leading  markets,  and  in  tiw 
interior  to  ten  to  fourteen  cents.  The  average  quality  of  cotton  will  not 
give  the  producer  over  twelve  and  a-half  cents  per  pound  at  current  prices. 
The  tax  is  therefore  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  prooeeds^  or  if  applied  to 
wheat  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  bu^l.  It  must  be 
evident  that  such  a  tax  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  following  table  from  the  MnanHlal  Chronicle  shows  the  movement  at 
all  the  ports  since  September  1st,  to  latest  dates : 

RECEIPTS    AKD    EXPORTS   OF  COTTON  (BALES)  SINCE    SEPT.  1,  AND  BTOCKS 
AT  DATES  MENTIONED. 


PORTS. 

Received 

since 

Sept.  1. 

SZPOBTSD  SINOa  SXPT.  1  TO — 

Ship- 
m^ts  Hi 

Stock. 

^G«5},ip^. 

Other 
For'gn. 

Total. 

North'n 
Ports. 

New  Orleans,  Not.  29 

Mobile,  Nov.  29 

106,427 

92.906 

71,869 

138,288 

7,866 

22^756 

^  4,828 

9,092 

21,897 

8,427 

16,449  1     7,288 
81,112  ;     2,163 

12,898' 

88,064   

15,060 
1,460 
2,974 

88,787      28,187 
24,784      11,540 
16,867      43,184 
88,064     "nriKR 

88,012 
86400 

Charleston^Nov.  20 

Savannah,  Nov.  29 . . .  .•. 

14,961 
81,886 

Texas,  Nov.  23 

423  1 

472 
81,771 

9,092 
21,887 

7>tt 

New  York,  Doc.  6* 

Florida,  Nov.  29 

08,626  1     2,659 

16,586 

.48,JW 
857 

North  Carolina,  Dec.  6. 

:::.:::  l:::::::: 

Virginia,  Dec.  ^ 

Other  ports,  Dec.  6* 

1 

^\ 

118 

756 

20,000 

Total  this  year 

477,636 

186,640  1    12,100 

88,202 

184,961  ;  180,466 

244.618 

Same  time  last  year 

458,762 

180,886!    19,767 

9,260 

159,858  1  226,062 

454,870 

*  In  this  table,  as  well  as  in  onr  general  table  of  receipts,  etc,  we  dedact  iW>m  the  reoelpta 
at  each  port  for  the  week  all  received  at  such  porta  from  other  Sootfaem  ports.  For  instance, 
each  week  there  is  a  certain  amount  shipped  firora  Florida  to  Savannah,  which  in  estimatlnff 
the  total  receipts  mnet  be  deducted,  as  the  same  shipment  appears  in  the  Florida  letarn. 
We  are  thus  particular  in  the  statement  of  this  fact  as  some  of  our  readers  fiiil  to  nndert 
stand  it 

2.-THE  COMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL. 

Th^re  have  been  some  rema?kal^  duuigM  in  the  prodnets  of  Bfaiil 

during  the  last  twenty  years.    In  that  time  the  quantity  of  coffee  produced 

lias  been  trebled,  and  in  1866  the  crop  was  valued  at  nearly  thirty  one 

millions  of  dollars*  while  cotton  shows  a  still  more  marked  inorease,  having 

from  one  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars   in  1846  grown  to  twenty-thiee 

millions  in  1866.    Of  course  the  production  of  the  last  mentioned  staple 

was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  hi^  prices  during  our  late  struggle,  and  it 

remains  to  be  seen  whether,  if  eott<m  continues  to  decline  to  ten  orHw^ve 
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cents,  gold,  as  manj  predict,  its  cnltare  can  be  continued  profitablj*  in 
Brazil.  The  New  York  Shipping  List  is  of  opinion  that  oven  at  present 
figures,  say  fifteen  cents,  gold,  in  Liverpool,  India  and  Egypt  are  unable  to 
grow  the  staple  profitably. 


ART.  I.-DEPARTMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR- 

1.— THE  LOUISIANA  BUREAU. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  C.  Eathman,  Esq.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
for  Louisiana,  for  a  number  of  extracts  from  his  official  registry,  showing  the 
wants  of  the  people  and  the  sacrifices  they  are  willing  and  eager  to  make 
to  induce  labor  to  come  among  them.  We  have  space  for  only  two  letters 
in  this  issue,  but  will  recur  to  these  papers  at  some  future  time.  It  will  be 
hard  if  such  offers  as  the  following  should  fail  to  attract  attention. 

New  Obleanb,  Oet.  25th,  1867. ' 
To  the  Chief  of  the  Bwrecm  : 

Sm, — I  have  twenty  acres  of  land  six  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  Gentillv 
Road,  on  which  I  want  to  get  a  man  and  family  to  cultivate  the  same.  It 
has  four  hundred  plum  trees  and  nine  i)ecan  trees,  is  rich  land  and  also  a 
gof  d  market  garden.  The  person  will  have  to  supply  himself  with  a  horse 
and  cart,  as  w^  as  with  his  own  rations,  and  I  will  expect  in  payment  for 
rent,  half  of  the  crop.  The  man  can  get  possession  of  the  land  on  the  first 
of  December.  Yours  respectfuUy, 

G.  DAYISOOnBT. 

Amite  City,  La.,  Oct.,  28th,  1867. 
TotheChief  of  the  Bureau: 

Sib, — I  have  one  thousand  acres  of  land  free  from  overflow,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Jackson  Railroad,  and  seventy  miles  from  New  Orleans.  I  propose 
to  divide  said  track  in  forty  acre  lots,  and  give  to  a  company  of  immigrants 
every  alternate  block,  on  condition  that  each  settler  clear  and  put  in  culti- 
vation twenty  acres,  and  build  a  cabin  within  two  years ;  or  I  will  sell  said 
track  for  $2,600  cash,  or  if  they  want  time,  ten  per  cent,  interest  for  one  to 
three  years.  There  are  others  a(\ioining  my  land  who  would  divide,  and 
give  half  to  actual  eetUers.  No  portion  of  the  countnr  can  boast  of  as  good 
health  and  water ;  it  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helena. 

Veiy  respectfully,  B.  Moobb. 

The  European  agents  of  the  Bureau  encounter  the  same  opposition  and 
misrepresentation  of  which  Qen.  Wagner  complains.  Bir.  Eathman  has 
furnished  us  with  reports  from  his  representatives  in  Stockholm  and  Zu- 
rich, in  which  some  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  emigrant  to 
divert  him  from  the  South  ate  recounted.  Despite  these  influences,  how- 
ever, the  agent  in  Stockholm  promises  a  large  supply  of  hardy  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  in  the  Bpring.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  White,  agent  at  Zurich,  writes 
as  follows : 

J.  C.  Kathmah,  Esq. 
Chitf  of  th6  Bwwu  of  Immigration  for  State  of  Lotdnana, 

Hoir.  Sir, — ^Youp  communication  of  May  21st,  was  received  yesterday. 
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In  replj,  I  herewith  make  my  report,  as  a  sab-agent  of  Tonr  Barean.  I  ar- 
rived in  £iirope,  (Havre,)  Jnlj  8a,  1866,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  this 
place,  where  I  have  remained  during  the  whole  year.  I  found  that  many 
influences  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  Swiss,  preju- 
dicing them  against  the  South. 

They  were  told  that  the  heat  was  so  severe  that  labcHvrs  could  not  live ; 
that  diseases  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  severest  types  reigned  there  without 
any  control,  and  carried  off  to  the  grave  all  new  comers ;  that  the  Southern 
citizens  would  and  could  enslave  them  and  their  children,  together  with 
many  other  things  quito  as  false.  I  set  myself  immediately  to  work  to 
counteract  these  influences,  by  publishing  cards,  hand-lnlls,  and  by  commu- 
nicating peiBonallv  with  the  people.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  now 
there  are  thou8an<»  ready  to  emigxato  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  soon  as 
they  have  means  to  enable  them  to  go.  I  would  have  sent  last  £bJ1  quite  a 
number  if  there  had  been  any  regular  line  of  steamers  from  the  con- 
tinent to  New  Orleans.  Many  prepared  themselves  to  go,  and  became  tired 
of  waiting  for  vessels,  and  went  to  New  York.  It  is  true  they  could  have 
gone  via  New  York,  but  the  cost  is  much  more,  and  then  there  are  agents 
interested  in  getting  emigration  for  the  West,  that  but  few  if  any,  can  be 
expected  to  ever  jjet  fiir  South  by  way  of  New  York. 

The  route  via  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans  is  so  very  expensive,  and  requires  so 
many  changes,  that  none  are  willing  to  take  it.  I  have  published  and  dis- 
tributed several  hundred  tracts  descriptive  of  Louisiana.  Those  sent  to  me 
by  the  Bureau  never  came  to  hand.  1  still  have  a  number  on  hand  which  I 
will  distribute.  I  have  sent  to  Louisiana  only  twenty-five  immigrants  in 
in  all,  whereas,  with  direct  communication  I  could  have  sent  thousands  of 
the  upper  best  class  of  the  laboring  population. 

I  vml  remain  here  until  September,  anything  that  I  can  do  for  the  enter- 
prise will  be  cheerfully  done.    I  remain,  with  esteem.  Yours  truly. 

B.  P.  WHITB, 

Zurich,  Switocrland,  Junt  11th,  1867. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  says : 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  Since  the  first  of  January,  1866,  there  have  arrived  in  the  pcwrt  of 
New  Orleans  from  all  foreign  ports  to  this  date,  9,110  immigranto,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  and  I  can  readily  state  that,  at  least  one-third  if  not  a 
half  have  remained  in  this  State,  and  found  homes  and  employment. 

*  *  ♦  *  Besides  letters  I  have  n^ceived  from  persons  in  our  State,  I  have 
also  a  great  many  from  other  States,  offering  lands  and  wishing  labor,  say 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  even  from  lower  parts  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky ;  and  have  received  many  letters  f^m  parties  in  the 
North,  requesting  information  in  regard  to  lands  we  have  for  sale,  etc, 
which  I  always  cheerfully  answer,  hoping  they  will  emigrate  to  our  soil. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  Stuabt  Cottm an, 

Seeretari/  of  the  Bureau. 

2.— THE  BUREAU  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  arrival  of  150  German  immigranto  at  the  port  of  Charleston,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  was  made  the  occasion  of  quite  a  jubilee  in  that  city. 
Commenting  upon  the  welcome  given  to  the  newly  arrived  by  their  relatives, 
and  by  the  citizens  generally,  the  Neto  York  Herald  says : 

GBRMAK  ncinaiiATioir. 

The  welcome  extended  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston  to  the  hundred  and 
fifty  German  immigranto  who  arrived  at  that  port  on  Wednesday^  by  the 
Bremen  bark  Gauss,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stato  Immigration  j3oijd«.i8 
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a  happy  omen.  It  is  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  five  hundred  and  thir- 
teen German  passenffers  who  arrived  at  New  York  on  Thursday,  by  tha 
Bremen  steamship  Weser,  which,  by  the  by,  has  made  the  fastest  passage 
ever  made  by  a  screw  steamer  from  Southampton  to  this  port — nine  days 
and  three  hours — may  find  their  way  to  the  South.  German  immigration  to 
the  South  will  unquestionably  prove  as  invaluable  a  source  of  advantage  to 
that  section,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved  to  the  great  Northwest.  The  German 
immigrants  bring  over  with  them,  not  only  the  wealth  of  mascle  and  intell- 
ijifence,  with  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  but  also  no  small  stodc  of  hard 
silver  dollars.  Their  ideas  are  sometimes  prone  to  be  radical  under  the  in- 
fluence of  revolutionary  republicans  of  the  European  type,  but  their  radical 
proclivities  here  rarely  travel  any  farther  than  such  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence with  their  social  habits  as  our  black  republicans  have  •  ventured  upon, 
by  oppressive  Sunday  and  Excise  laws,  will  permit.  Those  who  have  been 
red  republicans  in  Germany  are  black  republicans  here,  only  so  long  as 
their  lager  beer  is  not  rashly  meddled  with.  This  is  one  lesson  taught  by 
the  late  elections.  Wherever  the  German  immigrants  may  go,  they  consti- 
tute a  useful  and  important  element  in  our  population  ;  and  especially  in  the 
South,  in  its  present  condition,  they  should  t>e  heartily  welcomed. 

a— MOVEMENT  IN  TENNESSEE. 

We  alluded  briefly  in  our  last  issue  to  the  formation  of  a  German  immi- 
gration association  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  promised  further  particulars. 
We  have  since  received  the  following  circular  from  Mr.  John  Rhum,  Secre- 
tary, which  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  in  Tennessee,  who, 
we  feel  assured,  will  take  a  lively  interest  in  a  matter  of  so  great  import- 
ance to  themselves  and  to  their  State : 

OFFICE  GERMAN  IMMIGRATION  ABBOCIATION, 

NashviUe,  Tenn.,  October,  1867. 

Sir  : — Tour  special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  Prospectus  of  the 
"^German  Immigration  Association,"  of  Nashville. 

Any  aid,  encouragement,  or  co-operation  from  you  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

It  is  thought  desirable  that  meetings  be  held  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
State,  and  if  sufficient  participation  can  be  obtained,  county  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  us  should  be  established  at  once. 

We  are  also  desirous  of  appointing  agencies  in  the  different  counties. 
Reliable  and  well  recommended  parties  wishing  to  act  as  agents,  will  please 
apply  to  us.  Respectfully, 

John  Ruhm,  Secretari/. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Prom  motives  purely  patriotic,  and  dictated  by  love  and  devotion  to  their 
adopted  State,  an  association  of  German  citizens  has  been  organized  under 
the  name  and  style  of  "  German  Association  of  the  City  of  Nashville  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  immigration  to  Tennessee." 

The  Association  has  the  following  objects : 

"  To  make  useful  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  the  State  especially,  the 
rich  resources  of  Tennessee  by  encouraging  immigration  of  industrious 
and  honest  mechanics,  laborers,  fiirmers,  garaeners,  merchants,  miners  and 
so  forth. 

"  To  fill  the  empty  fields  and  places  of  our  Stale  with  colonies  and  fac- 
tories. 

"  To  aid  those  of  our  countrymen  desirous  of  immigrating  to  this  country  in 
finding  a  new  home,  where  they  can  enjoy  an  independent  and  free  existence 
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on  a  field  of  labor  yielding  abundantly  for  themflelvee,  and  proving  oseful  to 
the  world, 

"  To  publish  bj  anthority  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association^  sta- 
tistics in  pamphlets  and  bo<As»  givinff  all  information  about  climate,  min 
eral  and  agricultural  resources,  lands  for  sale,  labor  required  and  so  on. 

*'  The  Association,  while  proposing  to  act  as  agents  for  those  who  offer 
land  for  sale,  and  those  who  propose  to  buy,  and  as  medium  between  employ- 
ers of  labor  and  those  who  seek  employment,  does  not  intend  to  consider  its 
work  a  speculation.  Its  members'  lend  cheerfully  their  time,  their  money, 
and  their  experience  to  the  great  purpose  of  developing  the  great  natural 
resources  of  our  State,  so  that  she  may  prosper  and  enter  the  ring  with  her 
sister  States,  and  there  take  that  place  in  the  ^nt  rank  to  which  she  is 
justly  entitled  by  virtue  of  her  fine  advantages.'* 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  Association  intends  to 
carry  on  its  operation,  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Ck)nstitution : 

[SXTEACT.] 
•  •  *  •  *  «  •  « 

Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  shall  open  books  for  the  registration  of  men,  BGck- 
ing  employment  and  employers  seeking  labor.  He  shall  further  induce 
land  owners  to  report  such  lands  as  they  may  be  willing  to  sell  through  the 
agency  of  the  Association.  Such  reports  shall  give  the  size  of  tracts  of  land, 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  exact  description  of  the  situation,  the  neighbor 
hood,  the  facilities  for  travel,  the  water  TaclUtiee,  the  price  and  condition  ot 
sale,  etc  In  short,  they  shall  contain  such  information  as  is  thought  neces 
sary  to  simplify  the  bnisnees  of  the  Association.  For  this  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary shalJ  furnish  printed  blanks,  containing  blank  columns  for  all  neces- 
sary information  and  desired  explanations.  'Hiese  blanks  shall  be  distribu- 
ted to  parties  applying  for  them,  and  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  property 
filled. 

The  Association  further  proposes  to  establish,  in  due  time,  agencies  in  such 
places  abroad  as  may  be  deemed  suitable  and  advantageous  for  our  objects. 
Agents  shaU  be  under  strict  control  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  Secretary,  with  correct  copies  of  applications  for  labor  and  offers 
of  lands  for  sale.  Local  agencies  will  also  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  all  statistical  information  required,  for  inducing  land  owners  to 
offer  their  lands  for  sale  in  parcels,  and  finally  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
sales  and  purchases,  and  contracts  between  employers  ana  employees,  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  are  faithfully  carried  out.  A  branch 
of  the  local  agency  will  also  procure  cheap  and  good  transfer  quarteis,  and 
boarding  for  immigrants,  and  protect  them  against  impositions  of  all  kinds. 

No  officer  or  agent  of  the  Association  will  have  the  right  to  receive  any 
fees  for  services  rendered,  from  either  buyer  or  seller,  employer  or  employee. 
If  salaries  or  fees  are  to  be  paid,  it  will  be  done  by  the  Association. 

The  people  of  this  great  State  are  idenUfying  themselves,  inore  and  more, 
with  the  idea  that  immigration  of  thousands  of  industrious  and  thrifty  men 
is  absolutely  required.  Sy  aiding  and  assisting  the  plans  of  this  Association , 
that  most  desirable  object  can  1^  obtainsd.  If  land-owners,  having  large 
tracts  of  land  lying  idle  for  which  they  must  pay  heavy  taxes  without  yield- 
ing any  profits,  wish  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  their  surplus,  let  them  make 
nigral  offers  to  this  Association,  and  an  opportunity  will  come  to  sell. 

In  order  to  enable  the  AjModation  to  carry  on  its  business,  funds  abe  rs- 
QUiRSD,  and  thus  we  call  on  all  those  interested  in  having  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion direct  itscourse  to  Tennessee,  to  lend  us  their  helping  hand.  Merchants, 
real  estate,  owners,  manufacturers,  capitalists— in  short,  every  one  is  more  or 
less  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  seeing  our  aims  and  plans  crowned 
with  success.  Then,  we  call  on  all  who  thkik  as  we  do,  who  feel  liberally 
disposed  towards  our  work,  to  contributb  each  en  his  way,  each  accord- 
ing TO  HIS  CAPACITY,  FUNDS  TO  HELP  OUR  OPERATIONS  ALONG. 
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Above  all,  it  is  the  land  owner  who  must  feel  anxioos  to  dispose  of  his  sur- 
plus lands.  Let  those  who  have  large  possessioDs  deed  to  the  Assodation 
small  tracts,  under  the  promise  that  they  be  settled  and  under  cultivation 
in  a  given  time.  The  Association  will  then  send  good  men  to  those  deeded 
places,  and  so  an  inducement  will  be  ofibred  to  others  of  their  acquaintance 
to  come  and  settle  around  them. 

FdUm  Citizens  of  Tenruuee !  We  call  on  you  in  a  good  cause;  we  ask 
nothing  for  ourselves  nor  for  our  Mends.  But  we  call  on  you  to  contribute 
your  share  and  lend  us  your  influence  and  cooperation  ;  we  ask  yon  to  pay 
your  apportionment  for  the  great  object  for  which  we  promise  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  work  faithfully  and  disinterestedly ;  for  the  great  object  of  min- 
ing Tennessee  what  she  is  entitled  and  capable  to  become— one  of  the  rich- 
est, one  of  the  most  prosperous  States  of  our  glorious  Union. 

CONTBIBUTIONS  WILL  BE  RECBIVBD  BT  ANT  OF  THE  Uin>SR8IGNBD 
MBMBEB8  OF  THB  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

It  is  propG«ed  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  at  an  early  time,  a  petition  to 
charter  and  incorporate  this  Association.  But  we  intend  to  commence  pre- 
paratory operations  before  the  charter  can  be  obtained;  which  will  take  some 
time.  We  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  receive  at  once  offers  of  lands  for  sale, 
reports  of  labor  required,  in  short  all  communications  and  inquiries  relating 
to  our  plans. 

The  undersigned  Secretary  will  give  any  offers  and  proposals  prompt  at 
tention,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 

Hie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  "  Oerman  Association  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  protecting  emigration  to  Tennessee" 

Adolph  Nelson,  President. 
C.  C.  GiBRS,  Vice-President. 
Henry  Mbtz,  Treasurer, 
John  Ruhm,  Secretary. 
•Christian  Krieg,     ) 
Charles  Nelson,      V     Trustees. 
R.  Wbitz,  ) 

P.  0.  Address— Lock  box,  88,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

4.--AGENCY  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  our  advertising  pages  will  be  found  the  card  of  Mr.  P.  Bonfort,  who 
has  estaUished  an  c^oe  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  selected 
laborers  to  planters  and  others  in  the  South.  The  circular  which  we  append 
was  prepared  for  distribution  in  North  Carolina,  but  we  presume  Mr.  Bonfort 
will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  those  desiring  labor  in  any  portion  of  the 
South.  We  trust  that  a  liberal  patronage  will  be  extended  to  this  agency, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  arrivals  at  New  York  may  be  diverted 
southward.  In  the  absence  of  direct  trans- Atlantic  steam  communication 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  any  opportunity  to  treat  with  the  immigrant 
immediatdy  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  and  a  reliable  agency  offers  the 
most  economical  plan  for  this  object.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  drcular  that 
the  charge  for  commission  is  quite  reasonable. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  made  arrangements  f(»r  procuring 
the  services  of  German  or  Irish  laborers  for  planters  or  others,  whose  ren- 
denoes  are  ntuated  in  healthy  localities. 

Being  a  native  of  Germany,  and  having  resided  for  seveial  years  in  the 
South,  I  am  well  quaHfled  to  act  as  agent  in  this  business,  knowing  as  I  do 
the  wants  of  both  employers  and  la^rers,  and  having  their  respective  in- 
terests at  heart. 
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I  will  select  the  laborers  from  amon^  the  newly-arrived  immigrants  in 
this  port,  being  very  particular  in  filling  orders  only  when  I  am  able  to 
obtain  snch  hands  as  have  been  raised  to  the  particular  employment  for 
which  they  may  be  required.  I  have  moreover  made  arrangements  to  order 
immigrants  specially  out  from  Europe  for  any  particular  trade,  if  the  neoe»- 
saiT  time  is  allowed. 

The  terms  upon  which  I  undertake  to  furnish  the  hands  are  as  follows : 

Commission,  per  hand $5  00 

Do  halfhands 3  00 

Wages  for  men,  per  month 15  00 

Do     women,  per  month $8  00  to  $10  00 

Do     half  hands 5  00  to     6  00 

The  wages  payable  part  monthly  and  the  balance  at  the  expiration  of  tho 
contract,  according  to  agreement ;  the  lalx^rers  to  receive  good  rations,  cle^a 
and  sufficient  house-room,  firewood,  and  an  acre  of  land  for  a  garden  lot. 
The  employer  has,  furthermore,  to  advance  the  amount  of  passage^nonev 
from  th&  port  to  Wilmington,  which  will  be  about  $10,  Snduding  rations 
during  the  voyage ;  this  amount  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  wages. 

These  amounts,  viz. :  the  passage-money  and  my  conmiission  (in  aH  about 
$15),  will  have  to  be  deposited  on  transmission  of  the  order,  with  Messrts. 
Worth  *  Daniel,  Kidder  &  Martin,  or  H  B.  Eilkrs,  'Esq.,  who  have 
consented  to  receive  them,  and  will  pay  them  over  to  me  througk 
their  New  York  friends  on  my  presenting  to  the  latter  documentary  proof 
of  the  laborers  having  been  shipped. 

I  imdertake  to  make  all  hands  sign  binding  contracts  with^the  employers . 
before  their  embarkation  from  this  port,  and  in  cases  where  I'could  forward 
squads  of  about  fifty  at  a  time,  I  would  employ  a  special  traveling  guide  to 
accompany  them  safely  to  Wilmington,»wheTe  the  employers  would  have  to 
meet  and  convey  them  to  their  homes. 

Complaints  having  reached  Europe  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  which  it 
is  customary  to  supply  to  laborers  in  your  section  of  the  country,  the  immi- 
grants as  a  rule  revise  to  go  out  in  that  direction.  Ehnployers  who  recog- 
nize the  neces^ty  of  employing  remunerative  labor,  will  therefore  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  to  their  Interest  to  make  these  laborers  contented  and 
comfortable  by  giving  them  a  description  of  food  which  will  be  as  near  as 
possible  in  acco^ance  with  their  former  habits.  In  Florida,  vhere  white 
labor  has  been  worked  with  extraordinary  results,  planters  now  oflfer  to  give 
the  hands  fresh  and  salt  meat,  or  fish,  alternately ;  rye  or  wheat,  and  vege- 
tables, until  they  can  raise  them  off  their  own  lots ;  they  furthermore  pro- 
pose to  give  them  groceries,  such  as  coffee  and  sugar,  and  furnish  them  with 
a  milch  cow.  If  you  are  able  to  approach  these  arrangements  in  any  way. 
you  will  be  certain  of  great  benefit  in  tho  results.  The  Germans,  in  par- 
ticular, are  ftdthful  and  indefatigable  laborers,  if  they  feel  contented,  and 
would  surely  become  permanent  settlers  under  such  circumstances. 

I  would  advise  to  employ,  if  possible,  some  families,  who  will  prove  more 
stable  settlers  than  single  men. 

The  arrivals' during  this  season  behig  limited,  you  will  do  well  to  send 
your  orders  early,  as  I  can  only  fill  them  in  rotation. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  getting  immigrants  to  work  on  shares  with  em- 
ployers ;  they  will  not  work  for  the  first  year  on  any  other  conditions  than 
the  above. 

Please  to  address  me  on  any  further  informatioB  which  yom  may  wish. 
Tou  may  positively  rely  on  my  sending  you  suitable  hands,  as  I  intend  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  reliability— ^he  business  offering  the  prospect  of  a 
considerable  developmeiit  in  the  future. 

1  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  req^tf ully , 
'    P.  O.  box  1706  P.  BoHFORT. 
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ART.  XI.-D-EPARTMENT  OF   MISCELLANY. 

1.— GROWTH  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 
Thb  Hon.  James  S.  Thomas,  Mayor  of  -St.  Louis,  in  cloeingf  his  annuJal 
mes&ge  to  the  city  conncil,  thus  eloquently  alludes  to  the  progress  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  which  has  marked  the  history  of  that  comparatively  young 
community.  No  city  in  the  Union  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in  population 
and  business,  except,  perhaps,  Chicago,  with  which  St.  Louis  maintains  a 
generous  rivalry : 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  very  general  depression  in  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  St.  Louis 
has  had  to  take  its  share  of  the  consequences ;  but  so  far  as  the  progress  of 
the  dty  has  been  dependent  upon  the  city  authorites,  it  has  been  quite  sat- 
is&ctory,  and  indicates  a  prosperous  future.  When  we  compare  the  ^t. 
Lotus  of  to-day,  with  its  230,000  inhabitants,  with  the  St.  Louis  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  who  will  assign  limits  to  our  growth,  or  compute  the  time- 
table of  our  railway  progress,  or  even  dare  to  lift  so  much  as  a  comer  of  the 
curtain  that  hides  the  crowded  events  of  the  coming  century  ?  A  tide  of 
immigration,  which  has  no  parallel  in  history,  is  pouring  westward  across 
the  Atlantic  and  eastward  across  the  Pacific  to  our  shores  and  towards  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where '  the  country,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
dense  wilderness,  is  now  blossoming  into  towns.  This  once  single  city  of  St. 
Louis,  which  but  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  historian's  measurement,  was  but 
a  green  silence,  reposing  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  is  to- 
day a  scene  of  cosmopolitan  life,  rushing  through  its  streets,  and  where  the 
nations  of  the  earth  nuaike  it  a  theatre  for  the  splendid  rivalry  of  industry, 
agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  mechanics,  science  and  all  the  thousand  graces 
of  highest  culture. 

St.  Louis,  a  few  years  ago,  was  called  the  "  Far  West."  It  is  now  only 
the  starting  place  for  the  W  est.  It  is  mistress  of  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  of  river  navigation,  and  also  of  great  and  important 
railroad  connections.  Its  steamboats  go  up  the  Missouri  river  to  fort  Ben- 
ton, a  distance  of  8.100  miles,  and  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Or- 
leans, a  distance  of  1,240  miles.  As  a  city,  it  is  the  geographical  centre  of  a 
valley  which  embraces  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  square  ndles,  and 
is  the  gate- way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  At  no  distant  day  the  iron 
horse,  with  its  precious  load  of  human  freight,  will  start  out  from  the  Atlan- 
tic shore,  whirlmg  across  the  continent  for  three  thousand  miles,  and  across 
the  bridge  which  is  soon  to  span  our  mighty  river  at  this  point,  stopping  at 
St.  Louis  for  wood  and  water,  and  then  rapidly  glide  on  until  the  recemng 
shriek  of  the  locomotive  will  be  heard  amid  the  snowy  recesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  the  slopes  that  overlook  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Then  will  St.  Louis  be  the  centre  of  the  Amer- 
ican, and  although  New  York  may  he  the  head,  St.  Louis  will  be  the  heart 
of  the  American  nation.  Strong  with  the  energies  of  youthful  freedom,  and 
active  in  the  larger  and  more  genial  labors  of  peace,  St.  Louis  will  greet  the 
merchants  and  mechanics  of  other  States  and  lands  with  a  friendly  welcome, 
and  afford  them  the  opportunities  of  fortune,  and  honor  their  service  in  the 
achievement  ot  its  greatness.  Then  will  our  largest  street  of  seven  and  a 
half  miles  be  increased  to  twice  its  present  length,  and  Grand  avenue  will 
only  he  a  pleasure  drive  in  the  centre  of  the  city  for  our  Eastern  and  West- 
ern visitors. 

2.--MANH00D  SUFFRAGE  A  CURSE  TO  THE  NEGRO. 
The  argument  which  follows,  we  find  extensively  copied  in  our  Northern 
exchan£|<e8,  and  &vorably  commented  upon.    It  is  from  the  columns  of  the 
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Charleeton  Daiiy  News,  is  dear,  concise  and  convincing,  and  its  dissemina- 
tion \i^  tbe  conservative  press  in  the  North  has  donbtlees  had  its  influence 
in  the  gpreat  work  now  in  progress,  of  remodeling  public  sentiment.  With 
a  change  of  proprietors  we  are  gratified  to  note  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  tone  and  sentiment  of  our  contemporary : 

The  world  moves  by  fixed  laws.  It  is  impossible  that  these  should  be 
changed.  Thej  are  immutable  and  have  been  ordained  for  a  wise  purpose. 
He  who  would  resist  these  laws,  opposes  himself,  to  nature,  and  merits  the 
reward  of  liis  folly — a  perfect  failure. 

One  of  the  laws  governing  the  world,  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  our 
nature,  is,  that  man  should  in  the  first  place  cling  to  his  family.  Without 
this  law,  society  never  could  be  organized,  and  man,  like  the  brute,  would  be 
unable  to  rise  above  the  condition  in  which  he  was  originaUy  placed.  This 
would  be  the  case  even  if  parental  affection  should  exist,  as  it  does  with 
beasts,  long  enough  to  enable  the  chUd  to  provide  for  himself. 

The  next  of  the  social  laws  is,  that  man  must  ding  to  his  home.  This  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  love  of  family.  A  man's  home  is  the  cen- 
tre of  all  his  assodations.  There  is  to  be  found  his  family  ;  there  are  his 
friends ;  there  are  his  interests.  Whatever  may  be  his  lot  in  life,  wherever 
his  destiny  may  be  cast,  his  thoughts,  his  sentiments,  his  affections  will  al- 
ways turn  toward  that  spot  of  earth,  however  humble  it  may  be ;  however 
sterile  its  soil ;  however  inhospitable  its  climate. 

The  third  law  is,  that  man  will  cling  to  his  race  wherever  that  race  may 
be  found.  This  has  been  true  since  the  beginning,  this  must  be  true  nntO 
the  end  of  time. 

Familv,  home,  race,  these  are  the  three  first  sympathies  of  man,  and 
whilst  the  first  two  are  the  bonds  that  unite  man  with  society,  the  last  is  the 
great  moving  cause  of  every  different  dvilization  which  has  impressed  itself 
upon  the  world. 

When  two  dvilizations^meet,  they  wiU  either  clash  as  did  the  Mahimme- 
dan  and  Christian  in  Europe,  or  they  must  amalgamate  as  did  the  Greek, 
Roman  and  German.  Where  two  races  meet  on  equal  ground,  there  will  be 
equal  ambition,  equal  desire  for  advancement,  and  equal  efforts  to  obtain 
the  ascendancy.  From  these  causes  there  must  arise  a  constant  struggle  for 
supremacv.  Both  cannot  and  will  not  exist  together*  One  or  the  other 
must  be  destroyed  or  the  two  must  amalgamate. 

The  radical  leaders  in  the  United  States  know  that  this  is  true,  but  what 
do  they  care  for  truth  if  they  can  retain  power.  Those  who  mould  the  (min- 
ion of  that  party,  in  spite  of  all  their  high  sounding  phrases  and  hoDow 
Shilanthrpy,  know,  that  with  equal  suffhige,  one  or  the  other  race  must  he 
estroyed.  They  also  know  that  there  are  thirty-two  millions  of  white  m«i 
in  this  country,  and  that  there  are  about  four  millions  of  negroes.  They 
also  know  that  there  can  be  no  amalgamation  of  races,  and  that  the  hand  of 
God  has  placed  upon  the  face  of  each  a  widely  separating  and  distinctive 
mark.  They  know  too,  that  if  ever  a  contest  comse,  there  will  be  dght 
white  men  on  the  side  opposed  to  one  negro  on  the  other,  and  that  in  such  a 
contest  the  negro  would  necessarily  perish.  What  eare  they,  however,  for 
this  ?  The  destruction  of  a  race  can  not  take  place  in  a  generation,  and  they 
are  living  in  the  present  and  mean  to  retain  power  during  their  Hves.  Their 
motto  is  aprhsnous  le  deluge,  after  us  let  the  deluge  come. 

If  the  radical  party  had  contented  itsdf  with  setting  the  negro  free,  and 
securing  to  him  civil  rights,  we  could  have  no  cause  to  cpmpUdn.  The 
South  readily  accepted  tUs  as  a  r^ult  of  the  war,  and  cheerfolly  yidded  the 
demand. 

A  stake  is  nlayed  for  in  every  game,  in  the  game  of  war  as  well  as  any 
other.  The  North  won  and  the  South  was  ready  to  pay,  and  did  pay.  While 
our  fields  have  been  devastated ;  our  railroads  destroyed ;  our  homes  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  our  material  prosperity  checked,  we  did  not  complain  at 
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the  result.  Labor  was  not  then  put  in  opposition  to  capital,  nor  ^7tiS  race 
placed  in  antagonism  with  race.  There  could  be  no  clashing  of  interests  be- 
tween the  negro  and  the  white  man.  We  were  not  asked  to  sit  in  the  same 
conveyances  :  to  worship  side  by  side  in  the  same  churches  ;  to  mingle  in  the 
same  schools,  and  to  strive  with  each  other  for  position  and  power  in  the  halls 
of  legislation.  The  negro  had  a  soil  and  climate  where  he  would  easily 
thrive ;  a  country  in  which  he  was  by  law  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
life,  liberty  and  property.  The  white  man  fearing  no  antagonism,  dreading 
no  clash,  conflict  or  amalgamation  of  race,  would  have  found  it  to  his  inter- 
est to  protect  the  negro,  if  for  no  other  reason,  in  order  to  preserve  the  labor 
of  the  country. 

When,  however,  the  radical  party  rejected  these  measures  and  in  shame- 
less defiance  of  the  Cionstitution  placed  military  govemers  over  the  Southern 
States,  and  at  the  point  of  the  sword  demanded  egual  suffrage,  the  whole 
question  became  changed.  The  negro  will  be  true  to  his  race,  as  the  white 
man  will  be  true  to  his.  EJach  will  strive  for  supremacy,  and  the  lesser  matter 
of  preserving  the  present  labor  of  the  country,  will  be  merged  in  the  great 
one  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  race.  If  this  contest  should  ever  hap- 
pen, it  18  not  very  difficult  to  foresee  the  result.  The  South  is  not  totally  depen- 
dent on  negro  labor.  If  the  armies  of  the  United  States  preserved  their  health 
when  in  the  South  during  the  war,  by  observing  certsdn  hygienic  rules,  why 
may  not  these  rules  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  introdudng  white  labor  on 
our  plantations  ?  There  are  large  portions  of  the  country  where  white  la- 
bor can  be  used  at  the  present  time  with  perfect  safety.  Factories  will  bo 
built,  mining  will  be  pursued,  and  industries  wiU  be  changed.  The  white 
man,  finding  the  negro  becoming  his  competitor  in  political  life,  may  be 
forced  to  alMindon  the  culture  of  cotton  and  rice,  and  seek  for  new  fields  of 
industry.  Should  this  happen,  white  labor  in  the  South  will  be  thrown  iu 
direct  conflict  with  the  negro  labor. 

When  it  becomes  or  it  is  concaved  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  race  will  go 
with  race,  and  the  white  man  will  employ  white  labor,  while  the  black  man 
will  be  forced  to  seek  for  work  from  those  of  his  own  color.  Now  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  average  amount  of  capacity  of  the  white  man  is  barely 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  mere  competency.  Any  one  who  falls  below  this  aver- 
age must  become  a  pauper.  The  average  amount  of  capadty  of  the  negro,  is  less 
tlian  is  that  of  the  white  man,  and  if  ever  the  competition  between  the  races 
occurs,  the  negro  who  falls  below  the  white  man's  average  must  necessarily 
bo  a  pauper.  Pauperism  is  not  favorable  to  the  productinn  of  the  species, 
and  tne  mass  of  the  negroes  under  such  a  condition  of  things  must  soon  bo 
destroyed.  Should  this  dire  calamity  ever  occur  to  the  race,  it  may  thank 
its  radical  seducers,  for  it  is  they  who  have  fastened  on  what  is  at  pres- 
ent an  unprepared  race  the  curse  which  radical  slang  calls  "  manhood  suf- 
frage." 

3.— GOLD  AMALGAMATION.— A  NEW  CHEMICAL. 

From  the  London  Mining  Journal  we  take  the  following  notice  of  a  new 
and  valuable  improvement : 

The  value  of  sodium  amalgam  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  Pacific 
States  of  America,  and  better  resnlts  have  been  obtained  with  it  there  than  in 
any  other  mining^  district,  yet  it  is  now  found  that  it  can  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  by  the  substitution  of  a  well-known  and  much  cheaper  chemical  compound 
— cyanide  of  potassium.  It  has  always  been  eonddered  that  sodium  amalgam 
owed  its  value  to  its  power  to  attack  and  deeompose  the  oxides  of  many  of  the 
metals,  and  it  is  now  found  that  cyanide  of  potassium  possesses  the  same  pro- 
f^erty.  It  has  been  successfully  used  both  on  copper  plates  and  in  the  pans. 
The  plates  are  first  cleaned  with  sand  and  nitric  acid,  and  well  washed  in  cold 
water.  The  surface  is  then  swabbed  over  with  the  cyanide  solution,  and  the 
roercnrj  applied  immediately,  and  rubbed  on  well ;  the  plates  will  thus  get  a 
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higbly  sensitivd  coatiog  of  mercury,  which  will  &3izc  upon  tlic  gold  as  it  passes 
over  them.  In  the  pina  the  c^-anide  solution  U  applied  with  each  charge  of 
mercury,  the  proportion  being  varied  to  suit  the  ore  operated  upon. 

4.~MENDENHALL'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HAND-LOOM. 

A  correspondent  ask^  as  to  notice  in  oar  next  article  on  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery the  above  hand4oom.  It  will  afiord  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
notice  this  or  any  other  southern  invention  or  improvement,  if  the  invent- 
ors or  patentees  will  only  have  the  kindness  to  send  us  the  particulars. 
Our  Southern  inventors  have  the  knack  of  hiding  their  lights  under  bushel 
tubs  to  perfection.  They  adv^ertise  sparingly  in  some  country  journal  with 
a  limited  local  circulation^  and  then  express  astonishment  that  they  are  not 
patronized.  Let  them  learn  a  lesson  from  their  Northern  competitors. 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  tliat  we  are  not  in  receipt  of  circulsM^  from  the 
North,  containing  fidl  particulars  of  newly  patented  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural Implements,  steam  engines,  saw  mills,  etc.,  and  a  glance  at  our 
advertising  pages  will  show  how  they  make  the  merit  of  their  improve- 
ments public.  Bat  we  do  not  ask  you  to  advertise— only  send  us  your  cir- 
culars that  we  may  do  our  duty  to  you,  as  the  earnest  promoters  of  Southern 
industry,  which  we  claim  to  be. 

We  find  in  the  Columbia,  (S.  C.)  QUaner  a  notice  of  the  above  loom,  widcli 
we  annex: 

Mendenii all's  Improved  Self  Acting  Hand-Loom. — We  had  the  pl<»asurp, 
yesterday  afternoon,  of  examining,  in  Gibbes's  UaU,  this  new  and  valuable 
Wtaving  apparatus,  which  possesses  superior  advantages  over  all  other  loom?, 
being  more  simple  and  durable,  easier  to  opetate  and  to  be  understood.  A 
child  ten  or  twelve  years  old  can,  as  we  are  mfornied,  very  easily  weave  firom 
fifteen  to  thirty  yards  a  day.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  jK)W€rs,  wc  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  circular  of  the  patentees  : 

"  Its  parte  are  all  self-changing.  By  the  turning  of  an  easy  crank,  it  lets  tlie 
warp  off.  winds  up  the  cloiii,  treads  the  treadles  and  throws  the  shuttle.  It 
weaves  jeans,  satinets,  lini^cy,  blanket  twill,  double  plain  clotli,  various  kinds  <»f 
ribbed  goods,  fencing  twills  of  all  kinds,  flax,  cotton,  tow,  or  all-T^ool  cloth, 
bagging,  toweling,  taole  linen,  Balmoral  skirts,  woolen,  linen  and  hemp  carpet< ; 
in  fact,  anything  from  a  handsome  silk  to  a  rag  carpet/^ 

This  wonderful  piece  of  machinery  is  the  invention  of  a  North  OroRnian, 
who,  having  realized  a  fortune  from  it.  has  retired.  It  is  the  desii-e  of  the  pat- 
entee  to  sell  the  right  to  parlies  in  this  State,  so  that  a  manufacturing  company 
can  be  organized,  as  is  the  oate  ia  Georgia,  Florida,  and  other  States.  What  h 
blessing  a  few  of  these  machines  would  have  proven  during  the  war,  when 
doth  was  eo  very  scarce. 

6.— TWO  USEFUL  MACHINES  FOR  FAMILIES. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  yesterday,  says  the  St.  L>ut3  RepnUAhstn^  of  looking  at 
two  machines,  and  of  seeing  them  in  practical  o{>eration,  which  are  destiued. 
we  think,  to  work  a  revolution  in  domestic  economy.  The  one  is  called  Hoover 
and  Hadley*8  Combined  Patent,  Self  Acting,  Twisting  and  Reeling  Machine — a 
pretty  long  name,  to  be  sure,  but  a  name  intended  to  express  the  qualities  of 
the  machine,  as  it  does,  in  part.  This  machine  may  be  used  with  sucoass  by  a 
child  of  ten  years  of  age,  after  five  minutes'  instruction.  It  may  have  from  ten 
to  twenty-four  spindles,  as  may  suit  the  views  of  the  purchaser.  The  OD«t  wo 
saw  had  twelve  t>pifidles,  and  did  not  occupy  more  spice  than  an  ordinary  sized 
bureau.    Either  the  condensed  or  the  old-fa^hionel  roll  miy  bo  u-«ed,  such  as 
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are  turned  out  by  our  country  carding  machines ;  and  the  machine,  with  twelye 
spindles,  will  spin,  easily,  24  cuts  an  hour,  without  hard  labor.  It  is  worked 
by  a  crank  which  requires  only  slight  pressure  to  set  the  machine  in  motion. 
The  thread  may  be  spun  of  any  desired  size,  and  twisted  as  may  be  derired. 
When  the  spindles  are  full,  the  sanie  machine  has  a  reel,  which  also  does  its 
work,  emptying  the  spindles  bv  turning  Uie  same  crank.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
double  and  twist  the  thread,  the  same  machine  does  that  also,  by  turning  the 
came  crank.  It  is  really  much  more  simple  than  the  ordinary  spinning-wheel,  so 
far  as  learning  to  operate  is  concerned.  It  will  afford  any  family  the  opportu- 
nity to  spin  all  the  wool  of  an  ordinary  sized  flock,  for  either  domestic  use  or 
for  market,  in  a  very  short  time  and  with  yery  little  labor. 

And,  if  it  be  desirable  to  conyert  the  yarn  into  fabric,  there  is  also  a  newly 
invented  loom,  which  will  weaye  all  kinds  of  goods  with  a  rapidity  which  would 
have  astonished  our  grandmothers.  This  loom  runs  also  by  turning  a  crank, 
which  works  so  easily  that  a  child  may  do  the  work.  It  will  Wfaye  rrom  25  to 
SO  yards  a  day,  as  the  operator  is  more  or  less  industrious.  Cotton  or  linen 
thread  may  be  combined  with  the  wool,  and  the  loom  performs  its  office  eoually 
well.  You  may  set  it  to  weave  thick,  heayy  goods,  or  only  thin  flanneL  In 
all  cases,  whether  the  gpoods  be  all  wool,  wool  and  cotton,  or  wool  and  linen, 
thick  or  thin,  the  loom  performs  its  office  with  equal  facility,  simplicity,  and 
celerity. 

Two  such  machines,  combining  so  many  useful  qualities,  must  do  much  to- 
ward changing  the  habits  and  industries  of  families,  especially  among  the  farm- 
ing community.  They  will  greatly  cheapen  the  price  of  much  that  we  wear, 
and  much  that  is  usea  in  the  bed-room,  besides  introducing  habits  of  economy 
and  thrift 

6. -THE  GROWTH  OP  WASHINGTON. 
On  this  subject  the  New  York  Evening  PoH  says : 

The  rapid  progress  of  Washington  in  wealth  and  influence,  as  a  city,  is 
justly  attracting  attention.  Before  the  xefoellion  it  contained  a  population 
of  65,000  souls ;  bat  to-day  it  is  said  to  haye  a  population  of  130,000,  count- 
ing in  the  suburb  of  Georgetown.  The  buildings  erected  during  the  present 
year  number  not  less  than  1,600,  and  yet  rents  continue  exorbitantly  high, 
and  comfortable  dwellings  are  hard  to  obtain  at  any  price.  Northern  ideas 
of  business  haye  taken  the  place  of  the  old  way  of  letting  well  enough  alone, 
and  there  is  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise  prevailing,  which  promises  to  make 
the  city  worthy  of  being  the  national  metropolis. 

Aside  from  its  adyantages  as  the  seat  of  the  National  Goyemment,  there 
are  those  who  predict  that  it  is  to  become  important  as  an  educational  cen- 
tre, a  gathering  place  for  literary  and  scientific  infetitations.  Nature  and  the 
laws  of  Congress  do  not  permit  it  to  be  a  port  of  entry,  so  that  it  can  neyer 
amount  to  much  as  a  commercial  place ;  nor  is  it  well  adapted  to  carry  on 
any  extensive  manuuicturing  business.  In  both  these  particulars  it  yields 
to  Georgetown. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  Washington— the 
Columbia  College,  the  Georgetown  College,  and  the  Freedman's  U  niyersity 
— all  of  which  are  more  prosperous  now  than  they  have  ever  been  before ; 
bnt  the  city  also  contains  one  law  school,  two  medical  colleges,  and  a  num- 
ber of  priyate  seminaries  of  learning.  While  men  of  literary  culture  and 
law  students  can  find  there  all  the  i^vantages  hitherto  possessed  by  North- 
em  cities,  it  is  asserted  that,  to  medical  students  especially,  the  adyantages 
of  Washington  are  fiur  in  the  advance  of  any  other  American  city.  They 
haye  there,  tor  example,  the  onequaled  collections  of  the  surgical  department 
of  the  army,  and  a  larger  number  of  wdl-oonducted  hospitals  than  can  else- 
where be  found.  If  they  wish  to  test  the  assertions  of  their  learned  books  on 
medicine,  they  haye  every  fiicility  afibrded  them  on  the  spot,  at  the  National 
Garden  of  Plants  and  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute ;  and  if  they  desire  early 
information  in  regard  to  the  newly-inyented  and  yery  numerous  surgical  in- 
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Btruments,  they  have  but  to  visit  the  Patent  office ;  and  the  advantages 
for  study  offered  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  now  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
in  the  country,  are  as  much  for  their  benefit  as  for  any  other  class. 

To  show  that  the  people  begin  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Washing- 
ton as  a  centre  of  medical  science,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  two  medical  col- 
leges now  open  there  have  not  less  than  five  hundred  students,  hailing  from 
twenty -three  difierent  States. 

7 —THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney  writes  as  follows  to  the  CJolorado  Register,  of  a  visit  he 
made  to  the  "  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  street." 

I  was  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  to-day.  Ordinarily  It  is  very 
difficult  to  gain  admission,  a  pass  from  the  governor  of  the  bank  and  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  director  being  required,  but  knowing  an-  old  official,  I 
was  ushered  through  those  vaults  which  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  worid. 
I  saw  more  gold  than  you  or  I  will  probably  ever  possess,  three  times  more 
than  Colorado  has  yet  i^ven,  but  a  small  percentage  of  what  she  will.  I  was 
told  nearly  £20,000,000.  I  was  shown  one  bill  of  £1,000,000  which  had  be» 
issued,  also  a  number  of  the  first  series  of  bills  ever  issued  by  the  bank, 
also  one  bill  which  had  been  received  within  a  short  time  by  the 
bank  which  had  been  out  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  the  benefit  upon  which 
at  4  per  cent,  interest  had  brought  to  the  buik  a  profit  of  £6,000.  The  Bank 
of  England  never  issues  a  bill  a  second  time.  If  a  brand  new  bill  issued 
•yesterday  is  returned  by  way  of  business  to-day,  it  never  goes  out  again,  but 
it  is  put  in  the  vaults,  and  after  six  years  is  destroyed.  I  was  told  that  bills 
amounting  to  $8,000,000,000,  nearly  the  debt  of  England,  and  more  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  were  now  accumulated  for  destruction.  My  old 
friend  walked  backwards  while  taking  me  through  the  vaults,  keeping  his 
eyes  entirely  upon  me,  though  indulging  in  very  agreeable  conversafion, 
and  I  was  very  much  relieved  when  he  told  me  it  was  the  custom,  and  not  a 
particular  motive  in  my  instance.  I  saw  a  very  ingenious  machine,  fourteen 
of  which  were  in  operation,  for  weighing  sovereigns,  which  was  so  arrang- 
ed, being  fed  by  a  hopper,  as  to  throw  upon  one  side  the  coins  which  were 
of  full  weight,  throwing  upon  the  other  those  coins  which  by  abrasion  had 
become  reduced,  which  by  another  machine  were  cut  upon  the  fiioe,  and 
which  were  never  again  sent  out  but  were  re-colned  into  pieces  of  full  weight. 
Some  six  hundred  people  are  employed  in  the  bank,  which  manufactures  its 
paper,  does  its  own  printing,  coining,  etc  Its  operations  are  considerable, 
-  and  somewhat  exceed  those  of  the  branch  mint  at  Denver.  By  the  way,  the 
Bank  of  France  has  at  the  present  time  the  largest  amount  of  coin  ever  held 
in  its  vaults,  and  probably  the  largest  sum  ever  held  by  any  bank  or  gov- 
ernment at  one  time,  amounting  to  $156,000,000.  Putting  that  of  the  Banks 
of  Prance  and  England  together  and  we  have  a  very  respectable  sum.  We 
may  draw  upon  either  with  perfect  confidence. 

^v*  8— THE  AGRARIANS— DIVISION  OF  PROPERTY 
The  Radical  press  is  divided  upon  the  monstrous  proposition  of  Messrs 
Phillips,  Stevens  &  Co.,  to  partition  out  the  property  of  the  "  rebel"  Southern 
whites  among  the  loyal  blacks.  Some  of  them  are  fearful  that  the  spirit  of 
agrarianism  thus  evoked,  will  not  be  appeased  by  anything  less  than  a  gene- 
ral division  of  spoils,  involving  the  whole  country  In  one  common  vortex  oi 
anarchy  and  lawlessness.  These  are  usually  well-to-do  papers,  that  have 
been  a  long  time  drawing  in  the  Republican  harness,  and  have  reaped  large 
rewards  from  the  convulsion  brought  on  by  their  party.  Other  papers  that 
have  been  slighted  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoils,  think  it  a  very  good 
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thing,  and  would  like  to  see  the  sport  commenced,  supremely  Indifferent  as 
to  how  or  where  it  stops.  The  Philadelphia  Age,  hits  off  both  parties  in  the 
following  editorial : 

The  recent  open  and  bold  advocacy  of  agrarianism  at  the  South  by  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee  speaking  for  the  radical  majority  in 
Congress,  and  personally  by  such  radical  leaders  as  Phillips,  Wilson,  Stevens, 
KeUy,  Wade  and  the  rest,  has  thrown  many  of  our  radical  cotemporaries  into 
quite  a  muddle,  and  knocked  their  heads  together  in  a  manner  painful  to 
contemplate.  Some  of  them — the  most  inteUigent — refuse  to  go  the  doc- 
'  trine  of  a  general  partition  of  property  as  propped,  but  their  blindness  and 
bigotry  as  partisans  will  bring  them  to  it  by  and  by.  They  showed  equal 
signs  of  insubordination  when  Phillips  proposed  to  trample  the  Constitution 
under  foot,  and  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  the  negroes  by  federal  power, 
but  they  were  soon  whipped  in.  So  it  will  be  again.  Others  support  Phil- 
lips &  Co.  with  all  the  force  and  most  of  the  stupidity  they  can  command. 
Here  are  specimens  of  the  two  classes.  The  Troy  Times  (Rep.)  insists  that  if 
Mr.  Phillips's  reasoning  be  good  for  the  South  it  must  be  good  for  the  North 
also,  and  it  proposes  to  commence  the  division  of  property  at  Boston,  first 
slicing  up  the  large  estate  of  the  agrartan  leader.  "  And  then,"  says  the 
Times,  "  let  the  process  of  division  go  on  throughout  the  North.  In  due 
time,  if  the  experiment  is  successful,  we  shaU  touch  the  just  ground  of  per- 
fect equality  and  strict  justice  which  Mr.  Phillips's  philosophy  provides  for 
the  South.  If  not,  why  not  ?  "  The  Republican  namesake  of  the  Troy  Times 
at  Oswego  takes  a  different  view.  It  holds  that  Phillips  is  right,  and  that 
there  is  no  parallel  between  slave  labor  and  free  labor  as  to  proprietorship 
in  what  each  produces,  because  the  slave  laborer  works  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family  without  a  stipulated  price,  while  the  free  laborer  ekes 
out  an  existence  for  himself  and  family  upon  the  smallest  pittance  that  capi- 
tal can  secure  his  services  for.  We  are  inclined  to  think  tnat  if  the  agrarian 
ball  should  be  set  fiilly  in  motion  in  ten  j^tates  of  the  Union,  the  Oswego 
Times  would  find  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  make  the  laborers  of  the  other 
States  appreciate  its  "  distinction  without  a  difference."  They  would  be 
very  apt  to  consider,  if,  as  that  paper  contends,  "  the  labor  of  the  slave  has 
created  the  wealth  of  the  South — ^it  is  his,  and  no  system  of  reasoning  found- 
ed in  iustice  or  common  sense  can  answer  the  position  of  Mr.  Phillips  " — they 
would  be  very  apt  to  consider  their  claim  upon  the  wealth  of  the  North  quite 
as  good  as  that  of  the  negro  upon  the  wealth  of  the  South,  and  to  dispute  that 
any  mere  difference  in  tne  conventional  system  of  awarding  compensation 
can  a£^t  it.  The  olyectionable  and  fatal  feature  of  Mr.  PhilUps's  '*  position" 
is  not  so  much  its  advocacy  of  ample  and  liberal  reward  for  labor  as  its  de- 
mand that  the  rights  of  property  shall  be  trampled  under  foot  and  destroyed. 
Aiken,  of  South  Carolina,  holds  his  broad  acres  of  swamp  lands  by  a  title 
lust  as  lawful  as  that  by  which  Wadsworth  holds  a  similar  or  greater  num- 
ber of  acres  of  the  most  beautifid  and  productive  soil  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 
The  labor  which  rendered  Aiken's  fields  fertile  and  brought  to  him  a  large 
return  was  just  as  la¥rfully  obtained,  just  as  liberally  compensated  for  under 
the  laws  and  rules  governing  in  the  community,  and  no  more  arbitrarily  re- 
gulated, than  the  labor  which  made  Wadsworth's  vast  estate  what  it  is  and 
put  money  in  his  purse.  Under  the  law,  the  Oswego  Times  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  there  is  a  perfect  pcurallel  between  the  slave  laborer  of  the 
South  and  the  free  laborer  of  the  North,  so  fur  as  rights  ofproperty  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  the  same  parallel  between  Aiken  and  Wadsworth  in  the 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  lands.  No  daim  upon  the  products  of 
labor  on  behalf  of  Southern  laborers  can  be  made  without  asserting  a  simi- 
lar daim  for  Northern  laborers.  And  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to  Gov. 
Aiken's  title  to  the  property  he  has  lawfullyacquired  that  cannot  with  equal 
force  be  urged  against  the  right  of  the  Wadsworth  fiimily  to  their  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Boston  Commercial  BvUelin,  says : 

Some  of  our  leading  politicians,  who  believe  that  "  revolutions  never  go 
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backward/' and  are  ambitiotiB  to  figure  as  avant  eouri&n  of  moden^dviliza- 
tion.  have  begun  to  agitate  the  exploded  agrarian  dogma  of  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  property.  This,  they  argue,  is  a  logical  sequence  of  equfd,  social 
and  political  privileges,  including  universal  manhood  and  womanhood  suf- 
frage, which  they  believe  is  a  condition  of  things  about  to  be  realized  in 
this  reconstructed  Republic  But  we  are  not  so  sanguine  ujion  this  point  as 
are  some  of  the  oracles  of  progress,  believing  as  we  do  that  much  of  this 
talk  about  elevating  the  masses  by  means  of  eight  hour  laws,  free  farms,  fe- 
male suffirage,  and  a  redistribution  of  the  weaUh  of  the  coimtry,  is  merely 
for  political  eflbct,  and  intended  to  keep  the  talkers  themselves  prominently  . 
before  the  public. 

Considermg  the  rapid  and  almost  miraculous  march  of  events,  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  radical  changes  which  have  attended  it,  the  present 
is  doubtless  a  favorable  time  to  make  successful  appeals  to  the  passions  of 
the  people,  and  to  impose  upon  their  credulity  with  startling  and  extrava- 
gant propositions.  Tne  demagogue  will  point  to  the  wonderful  tMngs  al- 
ready accomplished  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the  area  of  freedom  and  privi- 
lege, and  thence  easily  convinces  his  dupes  that  all  tMngs  which  they  may 
happen  to  desire  are  possible. 

We  are  not  quite  ready  to  "divide  up  "  here  in  New  England,  though  the 
dividend  would  probably  be  represented  by  a  figure  quite  tempting  to  spend- 
thrifts and  small  politicians.  What  we  may  do  upon  the  subject  of  female 
suffhtge,  depends  upon  the  elective  franchise  being  kept  pure,  elevated  and 
respectable  enough  to  be  conferred  upon  the  fiair  sex  without  compromising 
the  latter. 


ART.   XII.-INTERNAL   IMPROYEMENT, 

IMPROVEMENT  OF   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

At  the  convention  recently  held  in  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  ii  aking  such  appropriations 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  as  the 
necessities  of  commerce  call  for,  the  following  paper,  prepared  and  read  by 
Prof.  Sylvester  Waterhonse,  was  submitted.  It  is  a  convincing  argument, 
and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Interests  involved  and  the  justice  of 
.the  claim,  as  well  as  for  the  pregnant  statistics  presented  by  the  author,  we 
gladly  give  room  to  the  paper  in  question,  and  ask  for  It  that  degree  of  fevor 
which  Professor  Wat^house's  articles  have  always  demanded. — Editors 
Review. 

Mr.  PreHdeni  and  QenUemen  of  tJu  Convention : 

The  right  of  a  government  to  institute  internal  improvements  is  one  of 
the  essential  incidents  of  sovereignty.  Under  all  forms  of  polity,  this  power 
is  justly  vested  in  the  central  authority.  Even  despotic  governments,  which 
reverse  the  republican  idea,  and  administer  affairs  of  state  in  the  interest  of 
a  titled  minority,  have  exercised  this  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
Austria  has  expended  large  sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube.  But  a  democracy  rests  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  are  supreme.  Our  republican  Gk>vemment,  in 
which  is  vested  the  exclusive  control  of  internal  improvements,  is  then  bound 
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by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  consult  the  general  welfiEure  of  the  nation. 
But  if  it  neglects  this  trust,  then  momentous  interests  which  have  been 
confided  to  its  sole  guardianship  and  fostering  care  must  sufier,  and  popular 
rights  which  can  appeal  only  to  constitutional  processes  of  enforcement  will 
be  ignored. 

In  the  present  instance,  our  duty  is  not  arduous.  The  unmistakable  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  the  frequent  precedents,  and  liberal  jjolicy  of  the 
Government,  leave  us  only  the  easy  task  of  showing  that  the  proposed  im- 
provement of  the  Mississippi  Bapids  is  a  work  of  national  importance. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  draininir  an  area  of  more  than  1,000,000 
square  miles,  and  affording  a  wateiH»Lrriage  of  more  than  15,000  miles,  form 
a  system  of  river  navigation  unequalled  in  the  civilized  world.  The  entire 
coast  line  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  18,000  miles  long ;  but  the  river 
line  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  including  both  banks — is  more 
than  80,000  mUes  long.  The  trade  which  now  floats  on  these  waters  is  im- 
mense. Its  magnitude  startles  the  imagination.  In  1860,  the  total  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  was  $760,000,000.  In  1865,  the  trade  of  nine 
cities  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  riyers  amounted  to  $747,000,000.  The 
annual  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  now  estimated  at  $2,00(^000,000. 
The  yearly  traffic  of  the  v^er  Mississippi,  which  would  be  dvrtctly  affected 
by  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  is  1150,000,000.  The  amount  of  commerce 
which  is  annually  deflected  from  the  Mississippi  by  the  difficulties  of  navi- 
gation is  computed  at  $100,000,000.  The  yearly  damage  which  the  rapids 
inflict  upon  navigation  is  appraised  at  $10,000,000.  In  1865,  the  direct  loss 
occasioned  by  the  impediments  at  Keokuk  amounted  to  more  than  $500,000. 
The  eight  miles  of  obstructed  navigation  sometimes  delay  a  steamer  five 
days.  This  detention  is  a  source  of  great  expense.  A  steamer  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  18,000  bushels  of  sacked  grain  would  require  a  force  of  sixty 
hands.  The  daily  cost  of  so  large  a  crew  is  heavy.  A  delay  of  three  or 
four  days  entails  a  great  expense.  After  the  improvement  of  the  rai^ds,  a 
tow-boat,  with  the  same  motive  power,  and  a  crew  of  twenty  hands,  would 
transiiort  225,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  Ajaa  once  towed  from  Louisville 
to  New  Orleans  460,000  bushes  of  coal.  For  more  than  half  of  the  boating 
season  navigation  is  embarrassed  by  low  water  on  the  rapids.  During  the 
period  of  shallow  water  no  boat  can  carry  fireight  enough  for  a  profitable 
trip  without  lighting  over  the  rapids.  But  the  employment  of  barges  in- 
\;olves  a  serious  expense.  In  the  absence  of  elevators  it  has  necessitated  the 
use  of  sacks.  Wheat  sacks  now  cost  from  seventy  to  eighty  cents  i^iece ; 
or,  if  hired,  two  and  a-half  cents  per  bushel  for  each  shipment  The  expense 
of  the  four  transfers  at  the  Rock  Island  and  Keokuk  rapids  is  twelve  cents 
a  bushel,  and  the  loss  firom  waste  Is  seven  cents  more.  During  the  season 
of  1866,  the  Northern  Line  Packet  Company  paid  $21,100  for  lighting  over 
the  rapids.  This  sum  is  more  than  the  yearly  interest  of  $8,500,000  at  six 
per  cent.    The  packages  received  by  this  company  numbered  in 

1865 1,243,000 

1866 979,000 

This  decrease  of  264,000  packages  was  entirely  due  to  low  water.    Th« 
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companj  estimate  their  receipts  for  1806,  in  case  there  had  been  uninter- 
rupted navigation,  at  2,500,000  packages. 

The  present  method  of  handling  grain  is  very  expensive.  The  waste  of 
grain  by  carriage  in  sacks,  the  extra  labor,  the  transfer  to  the  shore,  the 
damage,  the  cost  of  tarpaulins,  and  the  injury  to  the  sacks,  amount  to  six- 
teen cents  per  bnsheh  The  dangers  of  navigation  increase  the  rates  of  in- 
surance. The  perils  of  the  rapids  add  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  price 
of  every  bushel  of  grain  which  is  shipped  to  market  firom  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. This  assessment  upon  the  industry  of  fiirmers  is  oppressive  and  unnec- 
essary. Under  all  the  existing  difficulties,  the  freight  of  cereals  from  the 
Upper  Mississippi  to  New  York  Is  &r  cheaper  by  way  of  New  Orleans  than 
it  is  by  the  lakes  and  the  New  York  canal.  The  comparative  rates  of  trans- 
portation from  Dubuque  to  New  York  are : 

Via  the  La^es 68  cents  per  busheL 

"  New  Orleans 88     " 

Difference  in  fevor  of  Southern  route 80     "        "        " 

The  present  cost  of  shipping  grain  from  Chicago  to  Cairo  by  raU,  and 
thence  to  New  York  by  water,  is  no  greater  than  the  freight  to  the  same 
point  by  way  of  the  lakes.  The  existing  winter  tariff  on  wheat  in  bulk 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 

By  the  Lakes 44  cents  per  bushel. 

From  Chicago  to  Cairo  by  r«a 20    " 

"     Cairo  to  New  Orieanshv  water. 12    "        " 

"     New  Orleans  to  New  York  by  water  12    "        "        " 

So  great  is  the  cheapness  of  river  carriage  that  the  lates  of  the  Southern 
route,  increased  by  800  miles  of  costly  railroad  transit,  do  not  exceed  those 
of  the  Northern  line. 

There  is  an  actual  saving  of  thirty  cents  a  bushel  l^  the  New  Orleans 
route ;  yet,  at  present,  so  great  are  the  delays,  risks  and  infacilities  of  river 
transportation,  that  the  Northern  Hnes  of  transit  are  stiU  preferred. 

It  is  thought  that,  after  the  improvement  of  the  rapids,  the  introduction 
of  barges  for  the  transportation,  and  the  erection  of  elevators  for  the  transfer 
of  grain  in  bulk,  the  freight  of  cereals  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  New 
York  will  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  After  the  completion 
of  these  public  works,  the  successful  competition  of  the  Mississippi  would 
compel  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  rates  of  carriage.  Even  if  there  was 
no  change  in  the  diannels  of  transportation,  this  reduction  of  freights 
would  itself  justify  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  Mississippi  But 
there  will  be  a  change  in  the  routes  of  freightage.  Uninterrupted  water 
carriage  always  affords  the  cheapest  transportation.  This  fact  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  present  movement  of  the  cereals.  More  than  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  grain  received  at  Chicago  is  carried  there  by  rail ;  but  from 
that  point  only  ten  per  cent,  is  sent  eastward  by  rail ;  ninety  per  cent  is 
shipped  by  the  lakes. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  heat  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  too  great 
for  the  safe  transportation  of  grain. by  the  Southern  route.  Com  is  much 
more  liable  to  be  damaged  by  atmospheric  infiuences  than  wheat ;  and  the 
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flour  made  from  spring  wheat  is  far  more  sufioeptible  of  ii\jary  from  hnmidity 
than  the  grain  from  which  it  is  manulactured.  Yet  the  present  trade  of 
New  Orleans  in  com  and  spring  wheat  floor  is  immense.  Besides,  the 
movement  of  Western  cereals  is  made  in  the  cooler  months.  Almost  all 
our  shipments  of  grain  are  made  from  September  to  June ;  so  that,  even  if 
the  mid-summer  heat  of  the  Gulf  was  an  objection  to  the  Southern  rout«, 
the  difficulty  would  be  obviated  bj  the  season  of  transportation. 

The  fact,  too,  that  large  quantities  of  Western  flour  are  now  exported 
without  injury  to  the  trans-equatorial  countries  of  South  America  must  not 
be  ignored.  Wheat  is  carried  unharmed  ^m  Sap  Francisco  around  Cape 
Horn  to  New  York.  The  vast  amounts  of  grain  which  are  brought  to  Eu- 
rope from  the  Danubian  provinces  through  the  high  temperature  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, reach  their  destination  in  t^  sound  condition.  The  assertion,  then, 
that  cereals  would  be  seriously  ii^ured  by  warmth  and  moisture  in  their 
passage  through  the  Gulf,  is  an  allegation  unwarranted  by  fiiets.  A  fear  so 
foreign  to  commercial  experience  may  be  dismissed  as  a  baseless  apprehen- 
sion. 

But  the  Mississippi  river,  though  entitled  by  a  divine  patent  io  the  trans- 
portion  of  this  valley,  is  now  defrauded  of  its  rights.  An  unlineal  heir  en- 
joys the  inheritance.  The  value  of  the  traffic  deflected  from  the  Mississippi 
into  unnatural  channels  reaches  an  annual  aggregate  of  tens  of  millions.  In 
18C5,  out  of  the  48,000,000  bushels  of  grain  shipped  to  Chicago,  15,000,000 
were  brought  from  points  on  the  Mississippi  According  to  Mr.  Dodge, 
three-fifths  of  all  the  wheat  received  in  1866  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  came 
from  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  shipments  were — : 

Flour— bbla.  Wheat— bush. 

EastbyraU  273,252  12,651,014 

South  by  river 87,372  14,68,231 

The  following  figures,  furnished  by  Mr.  Oilman,  of  Dubuque,  express  the 
actual  cost  o^^ shipments  from  Chicago  to  New  York : 

Date.             Vessels.  Bushels.  Freights.  Sundries. 

Oct.  1,1865.  P.P.Cunningham      12,761  |4,608  01  $282  62 

"    7,    "  E.  P.  Dorr  11.670  6,527  25  552  85 

"  21,    "  Sailor  Boy  18,700  7,946  87  445  02 

"  81,    "  CoUingwood  16,813  6.634  56  495  95 

Nov.  8,  "  Dolphin  14,000  4,545  00  245  65 

"      8, "  W.  P.  Allen  18,874  4,028  89  866  90 

87,827     183,286  18         $2,438  00 

There  was  also  an  additional  charge  of  $2,195  67  at  the  Chicago  elevators. 
Hence  the  total  expense  of  these  shipments  was  $87,920  84,  or  more  than 
48  cents  a  bushel.  This  exhibit  does  not  include  commissions,  storage,  in- 
terest, insurance,  government  tax,  or  losses ;  but  it  does  embrace  wharfage 
towing,  measuring,  sampling,  and  the  cost  of  transfer  at  the  Bufialo  eleva- 
tors. 

These  figures  prove  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  projected  improvements. 
The  lakes  are  closed  four  months  out  of  the  twelve ;  but  the  Mississippi  is 
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c^esasUgk  as  Dabaqvena 

iLit  loBgvr  period  of  mmwigatiom  mmd  the « 

erm  attrket*,  uWuaniiJi  kave  ; 

'jf  the  Mtmitm\^M  from  iu  fegihattie 

f»axaH«  of  tnittit.    The  aaac 

to  Bari^saikia  mfayeeS  Wcatera  Cubmi»  b  as  mnaiiaiir  tas  apoa  a^rindtanl 

iwfaae/T.    Ai^rkiihare  it  tlie  baas  of  oar  paMk  wettoe^    Tp 

can  rest  aa  eadariii^  Mipciatrartvre  of  aaiMBal  pia^periiT.    Daiiag  tkp 

limaiinil  crias  of  the  hue  straggle,  ha  aaSifliag  iiauuiuj  aloae  apheU  the 

cteifit  of  the  pobfie  Treaauj.    Agiicahare  Ajuita  the  latiiMagw  of  the 

OarmaaenV    Its  interesta  ahoold  be  ptoaacKcd  hr  ewerj  aid  of  jaifidoBS 

legifliatkm.    Bat  now,  from  the  obrtractioaa  of  aaiigatioK  aad  the  ooav- 

qoeot  want  of  ootnpetltiTe  rirer  tnaat,  the  laOroad  freight  frooi  the  Mnw- 

nippi  to  Lake  Middgan  coat  more  thaa  oae^lfteeath  <^  the  Talae  of  the 

grain.    At  the  pttatnt  pfiee  of  wheat,  this  tanC  oa  the  aaaaal  Aifarat 

of  90,000,(m  bushels,  would  aBsonnt  to  t<jDeO.OQ0L    lUi  jeailT  exactka  ■ 

larger  tLan  the  apptopriatkm  which  Congreai  is  asked  to  giant  for  the  ba- 

ptorement  of  both  lapids.    The  West  now  petitiuaa  Coagnas  to  gnat 

relief  from  this  hardship.    An  appeal  aasfainfd  br  tmA  dear  and  impcni^ve 

coosidentioDS  of  justice  cannot  be  Asregarded.    A  retiactioB  of  the  east  d 

carriage  is  an  object  of  mOloBal  moment.    It  jostlr  chaUenges  the  atteatkiB 

of  stateanen  ;  it  ailiscta  the  pni^KTitj  of  the  nataon  ;  it  paoaaotes  afike  the 

interests  of  the  prodoeer  and  the  eoosiimer ;  it  enables  the  Western  hofriaad- 

man  to  make  larger  profits  and  boj  more  Eastern  meichandise ;  it  twr 

powers  the  Atlantic  mann&ctnrer  to  lire  cheaper  and  sell  more  of  his  htnoL 

The  benefit  is  national 

At  present  almost  the  entire  Eastern  morement  of  oereals  is  cazried  on  br 
waj  of  the  lakes.  These  Northern  waters  hold  adrerse  pciawsHiwi  of  the 
oarrjing  trade.  The  lake  transportation  companies  hare  perfected  all  the 
machinery  of  freightage.  They  enjoj  the  adrantages  of  long  establidi- 
ment,  compact  organization  and  fall  equipment.  But,  thoogh  the  cost  of 
sbi^mient  by  the  Miasissippi  is  £tr  leas  than  by  the  lakes,  adequate  &dlitkt 
for  the  transportation  of  onr  cereals  do  not  exist  on  this  rirer.  There  is  no 
systematic  combination,  no  means  of  oonyeyance  commensnrate  with  tbe 
wants  of  this  Valley. 

But -after  the  ccmstroction  of  the  canals  around  the  rapids,  floatiiig  eleva- 
tors  and  tow-boata  will  soon  iwesent  ample  flidlities  for  cheap  transiBr  tad 
water  carriage.  Then  the  actire  competition  of  rival  lines  of  barges  and 
propellers  will  reduce  still  further  the  costs  of  eastward  shipments.  This 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  freights  would  be  a  national  economy.  It  woaM 
lessen,  thronghonft  the  United  States,*  the  expense  of  living.  The  qaaati^ 
of  Western  cereals  consumed  in  the  Eastern  Statea  is  Immense.  New  ^ag- 
land  raises  only  one-fourteenth  of  the  wheat  which  it  consumes.  Not  erea 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  produce  grain  enough  for  their  own  ooa- 
sumption.  All  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  are  largely  dependent  for 
their  supply  of  flour  upon  the  cereal  products  of  the  Mhwisrippt  Valley. 
In  1865,  the  receipts  at  the  following  points  ^ 
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Flour— bbls.  Grain— bash. 

Montreal 797,657  4,116,165 

Portland 547,953  2,481,733 

Boston 2,193,840  3,511,750 

New  York 8,687,775  87,339,903 

Philadelphia 724.498  4,835,785 

Baltimore 996,2  76  6.149,660 

Tide-water  by  canal 1,014,000  45,830,100 

After  the  deduction  of  our  foreign  exports  of  grain,  the  amount  left  for 
Eastern  consumption  is  enormous.  Diminish  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  you  in- 
crease the  profits  and  lighten  the  toil  of  every  workingman  in  the  land.  Every 
mechanic,  artisan  and  operative  in  the  Atlantic  States  would  feel,  in  the 
amelioration  of  his  condition,  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  contemplated  im- 
provements. The  consummation  of  this  work  would  enlarge  the  sales  of 
every  manufacturer  of  New  England.  The  prime  necessities  of  our  national 
life  are  far  more  vitally  affected  by  the  unobstructed  navigation  of  the  Mis 
issippi  than  by  the  security  of  our  Atlantic  harbors.  Yet  the  ijrovernment 
has  expended  millions  upon  the  improvement  of  the  seaboard.  Numerous 
and  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress  to  insure  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lakes.  Assuredly  the  government  cannot  deny  to  our  appeal 
the  favor  which  it  has  granted  to  claims  of  no  higher  obligation.  One  year's 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  commerce  which  these  obstructions  divert  from 
the  Mississippi  would,  in  a  single  year,  pay  for  their  removal.  The  annual 
tax  which  the  rapids  levy  on  Western  products  equals  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  proposed  canals.  This  valley  is  entitled  to  the  cheapest  transportation 
which  unobstructed  water-carriage  can  afford.  All  additional  cost  of  transit 
is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  agricultural  industry.  The  difference  in 
the  price  of  grain  between  New  York  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  a  dead 
loss  to  the  Western  farmer.  The  heavy  rates  of  freight,  levied  both  on  east- 
ward and  westward  exchanges,  oppress  the  producer  with  a  double  hard- 
ship. The  cost  of  carriage  is  deducted  from  the  value  of  western  grain,  and 
added  to  the  price  of  eastern  merchandize.  This  two-fold  grievance,  of  which 
the  West  so  justly  complains,  ought  of  once  to  be  redress^.  Congress  should 
confer  the  earliest  and  the  fullest  relief  which  the  nature  of  the  case  permits. 
An  adherence  to  its  settled  policy,  fidelity  to  its  responsible  trusts,  and  its 
high  obligation  to  recognize  pooular  rights,  ani  foster  national  interests, 
urge  the  government  to  grant  the  solicited  appropriation. 

Thus  far,  our  attention  has  boen  mainlv  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
a  single  interest.  But  the  completion  of  this  public  work  would  not  only 
affect  the  cereals,  but  every  other  product  of  the  West.  While  it  would 
encourage  agriculture  with  larger  rewards,  it  would  stimulate  all  industries 
by  fostering  the  source  of  their  common  prosperity.  It  would  invest  the 
Mississippi  with  its  rightftil  control  of  the  heavy  exports  and  imports  of  this 
valley.  It  would  develop  commercial  activity,  and  greatly  promote  the  in- 
terchange of  productions  between  different  latitudes.  It  would  hasten  the 
return  of  the  South  to  its  true  allegiance,  and  bind  it  to  the  Union  with  the 
strong  ties  of  sectional  interest.  It  would  augment  our  foxeign  commerce. 
It  would  favor  the  direct  exchan^  •f  heavy  commodities.  In  1862,  more 
than  80,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  including  flour,  were  exported  from  the 
United  States.  Though  the  effect  of  the  civil  war  ui)on  our  foreign  com- 
merce was  disastrous,  yet  the  value  of  breadstufib  exported  from  this  coun- 
try during  the  five  years  ending  with  1865,  was  more  than  $860,000,000.  If 
the  United  States  possessed  that  control  of  Eur(^>ean  markets  which  the  im- 
provement of  the  Mississippi  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  exportation 
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would  secure,  onr  shipments  of  breadstuff  would  expand  into  &r  grander 
proportions.  The  profits  which  the  Atlantic  cities  would  derive  firam  this 
enlargement  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  East 
should  strenuously  co-operate  with  the  West  to  secure  the  consummation  of 
this  great  work. 

But  the  West  has  a  higher  title  to  the  favor  of  the  government  than  the 
consideration  of  mere  material  interests.  Faithful  to  its  patriotic  instincts, 
the  West  fought  for  the  Union  throughout  the  late  contest  with  a  stnbbora- 
nesB  of  valor  that  was  at  once  a  defiance  of  defeat  and  a  guarantee  of  victory. 
Without  disparagement  to  the  noble  gsdlantry  of  Eastern  soldiers,  it  wis 
chiefly  due  to  the  heroic  efibrts  of  our  Western  armies  that  the  Mi^dasippi 
now  flows  free  to  the  Gulf.  Their  dauntless  courage  prevented  the  rupture 
of  our  national  integrity,  and  rescued  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 
control  of  a  foreign  power.  Their  fidelity  has  saved  the  Mississippi  from  the 
vexations  of  hostile  imposts,  and  permitted  its  waters  to  flow  untaxed  to  the 
ocean.  To  their  services  it  is  to  be  ascribed  the  restoration  of  that  unity  and 
brotherhood  for  which  the  plastic  hand  of  nature  channeled  this  majestic 
stream.  Assuredly  the  nation  cannot  forget  its  defenders.  A  government, 
justly  sensible  of  its  obligations,  will  show  a  practical  gratitude  lor  the  pre- 
servation of  its  life. 

The  laws  of  trade  ultimately  enforce  obedience.  The  imperial  Missiflslppi, 
which  traverses  the  central  valley  of  this  continent,  and,  independent  of  itn 
tributaries,  washes  the  borders  of  ten  States,  will  yet  assert  its  commeroal 
sovereignty.  The  God  of  nature  has  invested  this  mi^estic  stream  with 
rights  of  conveyance  which  no  railroad  powers  of  attorney  can  transfer.  The 
title  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  commerce  of  this  valley  is  attested  with 
the  divine  signature.  The  productions  of  the  West  will  be  borne  to  the  tide- 
water through  channels  which  the  Architect  of  nature  formed.  Our  Western 
rivers  will  soon  transport  a  greater  wealth  of  traffic  than  ever  before  floated 
on  inland  waters. 

The  usefulness  of  the  projected  improvement  will  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  and 
grain  crop  of  the  eight  Northwestern  States  during  the  last  three  decades: 

Years.  Population.  BushelB. 

1840 3,840,500  165.m8W 

1860 5,408.600  810,950,800 

1800    8,855,900  656,801,900 

The  Agricultural  Bureau,  basing  its  calculations  on  past  results,  makes 
the  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  cereal  product  of  the  Northwest 
for  the  next  four  decades : 

Years.  Bushels. 

1870 762,200,000 

1880 1,219,520,000 

1890 1,961,232.000 

1900 3,121,970,000 

These  numbers  indicate  a  vastness  of  agricultural  production  and  ^^^^* 
dal  exchange  which  the  mind  fails  to  grasp.  Our  conceptions  of  the  fntuie 
greatness  of  the  West  are  rather  embarreuBsed  than  aided  by  these  "f  "'^ 
In  the  coming  time,  tens  of  millions  will  throng  this  valley  under  ^^^f^ 
nign  sway  of  one  government  All  the  prosperities  of  a  free  P^P^®. *?1? 
Christian  civilization  will  gladden  this  land.  Our  waste  territories  wiU  "w- 
come  populous  States.  The  resources  of  the  soil  and  mine  will  be  ^!'^'^^ 
ed.  Our  wealth  of  agricultural  and  mineral  productions  will  enricn  in 
world.  In  that  day  the  Mississippi  will  bear  upon  its  bosom  a  commerw 
richer  than  the  golden  freights  of  classic  story,  and  vaster  than  the  ni«n- 
time  trade  of  any  people  on  the  globe.  Our  government  ought  at  once 
prepare  the  Mississippi  for  its  glorious  destiny. 
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SmcMONiiD  suddenly  to  Danville, 
Va.,  toward  the  cloee  of  November^ 
we  traversed  a  portion  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion which  we  had  never  before 
vigited;  and  other  parts  of  the  gl<v 
rious  old  State,  which,  when  last 
Been,  in  1865,  presented  a  memorable 
picture  of  desolation,  ^nd  of  mm. 
Then.   . 

•  *  *  *  "from  the  abnee  of  w*r 

The  deeecmted  shrine,  the  trum>led^««r, 

TtoSd^homitead,  an^thehouBe- 
hold  flower    „  ^  .  „ 

Tom  from  the  lintel. 

appeared  on  every  hand,  and  awaken- 
ed in  ns  a  passionate  regret  that  all 
of  this  had  been  encountered  and  no- 
bly borne,  for  failure !  Now  the  evi- 
dences of  the  late  struggle  are  rapidly 
disappeariiig,  and  the  grim  ruins  that 
marked  the  scene  of  the  terrible  con- 
flagration In  Richmond,  have  given 
place  to  lows  of  stately  stores  and 
substantial  warehouses,  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  Union.  It 
is  matter  of  regret  that  the  animation 
which  marked  business  movements 
in  lUchmond  after  the  suspension  of 
hostmties,  and  which  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  heavy  outlays  then  made  in 
the  erection  of  these  stores,  should 
have  proved  only  spasmodic,  for  we 
learn  that  borrowed  capital  was  large- 
ly  employed  in  their  construction, 
and  that  should  the  present  great  de- 
pression long  continue,  much  embar- 
rassment will  ensue  to  the  enterpris- 
ing builders. 

Leaving  lUchmond  after  an  early 
break&st,  rendered  very  nnpalatable 
by  the  insolence  of  the  colored 
gentleman  who  waited  upon  us, 
we  reached  Danville  at  four,  p.m. 
The  urgency  of  our  business  re- 
quired us  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath, 


portunity  of  observing  the  behavior 
of  the  freedmen,  who  were  congrega- 
ted in  large  numbers  at  every  station. 
We  found  that  many  of  them  retained 
their  old-time  courtesy ,  but  a  major- 
ity of  both  men  and  women  were  ev- 
idently staggering  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  importance,  and  were  lu- 
dicrously inflated  and  pompous.    In 
the  matter  of  dress,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  either  as  comfortably 
or  as  neatly  clad  as  under  the  old  re- 
lation.   There  was  quite  a  display  of 
second-hand   finery,  considerable  in- 
congruity in  general  adaptation  of 
difi^rent  garments ;  and  one  of  the 
ugliest,  coarsest  and  blackest  speci- 
mens of  humanity  we  ever  saw,  rode 
away  from  one  of  the  stations  at  the 
head  of  eight  colored  heroes,  mount- 
ed on  diminutive  mules  and  spavin- 
ed hacks  in  column  of  fours,  after  the 
most  approved  cavalry  style.    This 
illustrious  chieftain— no  doubt  a  fuU 
general  in  the  secret  military  con- 
claves of  the  blacks— was  attired  in  a 
well-worn  suit  of  seedy  black,  a  fietded 
federal  cape,  dilapidated  boots,  and  an 
immense  pair  of  perfectly  new  and 
bright  buckskin  gauntlets.    But  for 
the  possibility  that  this  brute  may 
work  mischief  among  his  more  igno- 
rant fellows,  the  whole  display  would 
have  been  simply  ridiculous. 
At  Danville,  it  was  our  good  fortune 
to  be  domiciled  under  the  same  roof 
with  that  sterling  friend  to  the  South, 
and  courteous  gentleman.  Col.  Geo.  P. 
Kane,  of  Baltimore,  with  whom  we 
spent  some  agreeable  hours,  review- 
ing the  earlier  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected.   Misrepresented  and  viUified 
by  men  who  could  neither  appred- 


which  gave  us,  however,  a  good  op -eat  his  virtues  nor  understand  his  mo- 
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lives,  the  day  will  come,  we  trust, 
when  the  marshal  will  give  to  the 
puhlic  the  incidents  and  circumstan- 
ces of  his  arrest  and  incarceration,  as 
part  of  the  history  of  the  times  and 
of  the  men  who  moulded  the  legisla- 
tions that  forced  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  upon  the  country. 

Col.  Kane  is  now  quietly  engaged 
as  the  head  of  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise, with  works  situated  at  Danville. 

Danville  is  the  trading  centre  of  a 
large  and  valuable  tobacco-producing 
section,  and  subsists  upon  the  fruits 
of  that  traffic.  Business  we  found 
here,  as  everywhere  in  the  South,  ter- 
ribly depressed,  owing  as  much,  per- 
haps,  to  want  of  capital  and  reliable 
labor  at  home,  as  to  external  causes. 
Hundreds  of  idle  froedmcn  encumber 
the  sidewalks,  while  remunerative 
employment  can  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing at  the  various  tobacco  factories, 
where  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
stripping  and  drying  the  leaf  is  going 
on.  How  these  people  live  would  be 
a  mystery,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  almost  impossible  to  raise 
poultry,  stock  or  cattle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

En  route  &om  Danville  to  Richmond 
it  was  our.  fortune  to  travel  with  two 
men  and  two  women,  who  were  wan- 
dering through  the  South  with  the 
praiseworthy  intention  of  scattering 
a  little  New  England  civilization 
among  our  benighted  people,  and  col- 
lecting pennies  and  fractional  curren- 
cy from  the  darkies.  They  were  true 
types  of  the  sharp-featured-inquieitive 
down-east  humanitarians,  meddling 
with  everybody's  business,  loud- 
mouthed in  their  abuse  of  everything 
most  dear  to  the  Southern  heart,  and 
provoking  curt  responses  by  their 
rude  remarks.  Doubtless  their  cor- 
respondence in  the  columns  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Standard,  The  Tribune, 


and  Tiltan**  Independent,  will  have  a 
refreshing  influence  upon  the  efibrts 
now  being  made  to  restore  cordiality 
and  good  feeling  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  high  moral  proclivities  of  the 
party,  we  mention  that  one  of  the  la- 
dies (?)  could  find  nothing  in  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  train  newsboy, 
more  instructive  or  entertaining  than 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Police  Oazette. 

Again  in  Richmond,  with  an  hour 
or  two  to  spare,  wo  dropped  in  upon 
our  friend  Coleman,  of  the  Enquirer 
and  Examiner,  who  bears  most  worth- 
ily the  mantle  of  the  veteran  journal- 
ist who  preceded  him  in  the  conduct 
of  these  papers.  We  found  him  clos- 
ing the  labors  of  the  evening  reading 
the  proof  of  a  leader,  in  which  he  told 
his  readers  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Davis 
had  been  that  day  again  postponed. 

We  have  some  reflections  to  offer 
upon  the  condition  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed,  but  the 
present  number  of  the  Review  has 
been  already  too  long  delayed  by  this 
unexpected  call  upon  our  time,  and 
by  the  absence  of  our  senior,  and  we 
defer  urther  comment  for  the  present. 


The  publication  of  Mr.  Knox's  Re- 
collections of  Travel  in  Mexico,  etc., 
will  be  resumed  in  our  January  No. 
A  second  of  the  series  of  papers  on  na- 
tional affiiirs,  by  our  able  contributor, 
"  Tau,"  will  forjn  the  leader  in  ouf 
next  issue.  His  first  article,  on  "  Kack 
Republicanism  the  Dupe  and  Agent 
of  British  Policy,"  etc,  has  attracted 
great  attention,  and  has  been  repub- 
lished extensively  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

OuB  esteemed  friend,  C.  E.  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  representing  the  firm  of 
McFeeters  &  EInnis,  blank  book  man- 
ufacturers and  paper  agents.  New 
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Tork,  is  now  on  a  bosiness  tonr 
Sooth;  we  commend  him  cordially 
to  the  trade,  wherever  he  may  visit. 


Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  send 
us  the  following^,  with  a  large  pack- 
age of  their  books,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  demanded  instant  at- 
tention, bat  our  sudden  call  to  Vir- 
ginia compelled  us  to  defer  the  mat- 
ter. We  have,  however,  looked 
through  the  supplement,  (by  Mrs. 
Willard,)  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  letter  below,  and  which  em- 
braces the  period  from  1860  to  the 
present  time,  and  we  can  but  admit 
that  it  is  the  most  impartial  school 
history  from  Northern  authorship 
that  we  have  yet  examined.  It  is  re- 
markably free  from  offensive  allu- 
sions and  expression  of  opinion — ^the 
causes  of  the  conflict  are  stated  briefly 
and  with  candor,  and  its  incidents  are 
related  as  truthfully  as  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  is,  until 
more  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  Con- 
federate archives  are  made  accessible 
without  reservation. 
Editor  DeBouf's  Review : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  issue  of  this  num- 
ber contains  a  sentence  respecting 
our  "historical  series,"  which  we 
think  you  were  scarcely  justified  in 
publishing  merely  upon  hearsay,  as 
It  is  calculated  to  do  us  injury.  We 
are  sorry  that  the  caution  which  dio 
tates  your  next  sentence  was  not 
made  to  apply  to  this  also. 

"We  have  the  pleasure  to  request 
your  careful  examination  of  our  U.  S. 
Histories,  (which  we  send  herewith,) 
with  the  ''supplement'*  which  is 
about  to  be  incorporated,  and  inform  us 
if  the  objectionable  features  really  ex- 
ist. If  they  do,  we  promise  their  im- 
mediate obliteration.  If  not,  may  we 
ask  to  be  set  right  before  your  read- 
ers.   We  are  sure  your  high-toned 


publication  would  not  willingly,  or 
knowingly,  be  a  party  to  injustice  of 
this  description.  We  shall  also  be 
pleased  to  afford  you  every  fEicility  to 
determine  the  merits  of  our  contro- 
versy with  the  Houston  Telegraph. 
Very  resply,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


Wb  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in 
Richmond,  (General  Francis  H.  Smith, 
A^M.,  superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  and  of  receiving 
frt)m  him  a  very  interesting  pamph- 
let upon  the  af&irs  of  this  celebrated 
Acafdemy.  A  brief  history  of  the  in- 
stitution, from  its  organization  in 
1839  to  the  present  time  is  given,  to- 
gether with  a  well  arranged  list  of 
its  alumni,  showing  at  a  glance  the 
names  of  those  who  fell  in  battle, 
those  who  have  died  natural  deaths, 
and  those  still  living.  The  record  of 
the  school  in  the  late  war  is  golden ; 
"  Three  of  its  professors,  Lieut.-Gen. 
'  Stonewall  *  Jackson,  Maj.-Gen.  R.  E. 
Rodes,  and  Col.  S.  Crutchfield,  two  of 
its  assistant  professors,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Morgan,  and  Lieutenant  L.Critten- 
den, and  125  of  its  alumni  had  been 
slain  in  battle,  and  350  others 
maimed." 

The  curriculum  embraces  the  usual 
classic  and  scientific  courses  of  mili- 
tary academies,  with  the  addition  of 
a  chair  of  agriculture.  The  present 
classes— four  in  number — ^aggregate 
249  cadets,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  institution  is  prosperous  and 
healthy.  The  location  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  is  admirable,  the  society  is  of  the 
highest  order,  and  all  the  influences 
and  surroundings  are  of  a  nature  to 
promote  virtue  and  studiousness. 

Wb  have  received  several  books, 
periodicals  and  pamphlets,  which  wiU 
be  noticed  in  our  next. 


Drekr's    Great    Seed    Wahedousb 
AND    NuBSEBiEs. — At  the   season   ap- 
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pcoAcbes  wben  our  farmiog  friends  will 
be  kyiDg  in  their  Bupplies  of  seeds,  we 
call  their  attention  to  the  card*of  H.  A. 
Dreer,  No.  714  Chesnnt  street,  Pfaila- 
delpbia,  which  appears  in  our  adver- 
tiziog  pages.  Parties  living  at  a  dis- 
tance can  be  supplied  by  mail,  and  may 
feel  assured  that  fresh  and  genuine 
seeds  will  be  sent  them,  as  the  standi 
ing  and  reputation  of  this  establishment 
are  unquestioned. 

Thk  Union  Washing  Machine  and 
Wrinobr. — For  over  a  year  we  have 
had  one  of  these  excellent  labor-saving 
machines  in  use  at  home,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly endorse  all  that  is  paid  of  their 
usefulness  and  merit  io  the  inventor's 
card.  They  are  cleanly,  rapid,  and  do 
the  work  much  more  thoroughly  than 
it  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  Our 
New  York  office  will  receive  and  exe- 
cute orders  for  them  at  manufacturers 
prices. 


It  is  said  that  a  chemist  in  France 
has  demonstrated  that  there  is  as  mudi 
nitrogen  in  124  pounds  of  flesh,  blood, 
and  bone,  as  is  contained  in  1,100 
pounds  of  prime  farm  manure;  and 
hence  concludes,  that  a  dead  horse  is 
equal  in  value  to  a  tun  of  the  best  ma- 
nure that  can  be  made  on  a  farm. 


Florida  Long  Cotton. — ^We  have 
often  been  asked,  says  the  East  Flori- 
dian  Banner,  whether  or  not  we 
thought  cotton  would  advance  during 
the  pretent  season.  From  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  gather  from  the  lights 
before  us,  we  can  really  see  very  little 
hope  of  any  material  advance  upon  a 
gold  basis. 

We  would  here  remark  that  our 
planters  are  slow  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  Egyptian  cotton  has  displaced, 
to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  lower 
grades  of  our  Florida    Long  Cotton. 


More  attention  must  be  paid  its  culti- 
vation and  preparation  for  market,  if 
we  hope  to  place  and  keep  it  beyond 
the  competition  of  the  Egyptian  and 
other  cotton  of  the  world. 

New  Material  for  Paper. — ^The 
New  York  Times  says: — ^The  high  cost 
of  rags  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
has  led  to  long  continued  and  costly 
attempts  to  substitute  other  articles, 
such  as  wood,  straw,  bamboo,  corn- 
stalk, husks,  etc.,  but  owing  to  the 
great  expense  for  chemicals  and  the 
machinery  necessary  for  converting 
the  materials  into  pulp,  the  cost  of 
paper  has  not,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, been  reduced. 

It  is  now  alleged  that  the  okra  plant, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  possesses  all  the  re- 
quisites for  making  every  description 
of  paper,  from  the  common  wrapping 
to  the  finest  book  or  bank  note  paper, 
either  sized  or  non-sized,  without  the 
addition  of  any  oUier  material  what- 
ever. It  is  claimed  that  this  has  been 
practically  demonstrated,  and  the  dis- 
coverer has,  within  the  past  few 
months,  manufactured  by  the  moat 
simple  and  economical  process,  in  diC. 
ferent  mills,  a  variety  of  samples  of 
papers  which,  although  made  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  possess 
all  the  characteristics  of  paper  made 
from  linen  rags  and  manilla  rope.  If 
this  should  turn  out  to  be  true,  it  can- 
not fall  to  very  greatly  affect  the  price 
of  paper,  as  the  okra  can  be  raised 
cheaply  and  abundantly.  We  under- 
stand that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  commencing  the  manufiusture 
of  okra  paper  this  season. 

In  London  money  has  been  ofliered  at 
the  low  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  the  news  by  the  last  steamer  quotes 
good  three  months'  bills  at  Ifali  per 
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cent.,  being  a  fraction  higher,  and  yet 
at  these  rates  business  there  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  more  prostrate,  and  heayy  fail- 
ures are  of  frequent  ocxjurrence.  In- 
deed, in  business  circles,  the  preyailing 
alarm  had  reached  a  panic.  The  £eu1- 
ures  in  England  are  about  as  numerons 
as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  There 
the  panicky  feeling  attendant  on  the 
depression  is  attributed  to  the  appre- 
hension of  a  war  growing  out  of  the 
present  and  yet  unhealed  difficulties 
existing  in  Italy.  Those  who  have 
money  are  afraid  to  enter  on  new  en- 
terprises, and  prefer  lending  it,  if  well 
secured,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  1  per 
cent.  It  is  distrust  of  the  future  which 
makes  a  small  amount  of  capital  go  a 
good  way.  Money,  when  it  cannot  be 
profitably  employed,  is  a  drug  in  the 
market.  Nobody  wants  it,  and  conse- 
quently its  use  is  sold  cheaply. 

Wealth  of  the  Ancients. — Crofssus 
possessed,  in  landt'd  property,  a  for- 
tune equal  to  £1,700,000.  He  used  to 
say  that  a  citizen  who  had  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  an  army  or  a  legion 
did  not  deserve  the  title  of  a  rich  man. 
The  philosopher  Seneca  had  a  fortune 
of  £8,600,000.  Tiberius,  at  his  death, 
left  £19,624,000,  which  Caligula  spent 
in  twelve  months.  Vespasian,  in  as 
cending  the  throne,  estimated  all  the 
expenses  of  the  State  at  £35,000,000. 
The  debts  of  Milo  amounted  to  £600,- 
000.  Ciesar,  before  he  entered  upon 
any  office,  owed  £2,600,000.  He  had 
purchased  the  friendship  of  Coro  for 
£500,  and  that  of  Lucius  Paulius  for 
£800,000.  At  the  time  of  the  assassin- 
ation of  Julius  Cffiear,  Antony  was  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000  ;  he 
owed  the  sum  on  the  Ides  of  March, 
and  it  was  paid  by  the  Elalends  of 
April.  He  spent  £147,000,000.  Apius 
spent  in  debauchery  £500,000,  and 
finding,  on  examination  of  affairs,  that 


he  had  only  £80,000,  poisoned  himself, 
beoanse  he  considered  that  amount  in- 
sufficient for  his  maintenance.  Cesar 
gave  Satulla,  the  mother  of  Bmtus,  at 
an  entertainment  she  gave  Antony,  dis- 
solved in  some  vinegar,  a  pearl  worth 
£80,  not  several  hundred  pounds,  as  is 
commonly  stated,  and  she  drank  it. 


MAGNrruDB  OF  London. — ^The  houses 
number  more  than  350,000,  and  its 
streets,  if  placed  in  line,  would  extend 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  are 
lighted  at  night  by  660,000  gas  lamps, 
consuming  every  twenty-four  hours 
about  1 8,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Of 
the  water  supply,  44,383,328  gallons 
are  used  per  day.  The  traveling  pub- 
lic sustain  5,000  cabs  and  1,500  omni- 
busses,  besides  all  the  other  sorts  of 
vehicles  which  human  need  can  require 
or  human  wit  invt-nt.  Its  hungry  popu- 
lation devour  in  the  course  of  every 
year  1.600,000  quarters  of  wheat,  249,- 
000  bullocks,  1.700,000  sheep,  28.000 
calves,  85,000  pigs,  10,000,000  head  of 
game,  8,000,000  salmon,  and  innumera- 
ble fish  of  other  sorts,  and  consume 
43,209,000  gallons  of  beer,  200,000  gaL 
Ions  of  spirits,  and  66,000  pipes  -of 
wine.  As  a  consequence,  2,400  doctors 
find  constant  f-mployment  London, 
finally,  supports  862  churches,  which 
are  presided  over  by  930  divines  of 
grt^ater  or  less  note. 


Advertising  in  Great  Brh-ain. — 
The  Scottish  American  Journal  says  : — 
"  The  British  people  advertise  far 
more  extensively  than  careless  observ- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
have  any  notion-  of.  It  is  a  vulgar 
conception  with  many  here,  we  know, 
that  this  is  a  great  country  for  adver- 
tising, and  yet  those  who  have  con- 
stant access  to  the  leading  home  jour 
nals  know  how  absurdly  mistaken 
people  are  who  entertain  that  idea 
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Take  the  London  daily  and  weekly 
press — take  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  Edinburg,  and  we 
venture  to  say  for  one  advertiser  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Bnltiraore,  and  eves  Chicago, 
(which  is  the  be$t  advertised  place  on 
the  continent,)  there  are  at  least  three 
advertiser?  in  the  British  cities  named. 
The  Liverpool  Post^  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  the  Edinburg  Scotsman,  the 
Manchester  Oitardiariy  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  show  even  a  greater  difference 
than  thi-»,  taking  population  into  ac- 
count.  New  York  itself  is  fnr  behind 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Buffalo,  in  this  respect." 


Thb  Caisrs  in  Mexico.- -A  corres- 
pondent writing  from  Mexico  under 
date  of  the  16th  ult.,  eays  :— '*  The 
greatest  crisis  ever  before  seen  by 
Mexico  is  now  upon  her.  Her  people, 
so  long  kept  in  turmoil  and  strife,  have 
emerged  from  tlie  camps  and  battle- 
fields wholly  midone,  as  it  were,  and 
without  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood in  any  manner  different  from  that 
to  which  they  have  from  infancy  been 
reared ;  those  who  have  keen  kept 
penned  within  the  walls  of  the  cities 
during  the  struggle  just  closed,  now 
fear  to  return  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  robbers  infesting  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and  there- 
fore the  agricultural  and  minmg  inter- 
ests of  the  republic  each  day  suffer 
more  and  more — the  land  lies  idle  and 
vacant,  the  factori^  have  ceased  their 
operations,  and  the  ^  mines  are  not 
generally  working  ;  industry  and  com- 
merce are  paralyzed;  the  treasury  is 
empty,  and  nothing  out  of  this  night  of 
darkness  nnd  hopelessness  looks  prom- 
ising. Therefore  whoever  takes  the 
reins  of  government  has  no  easy  task 


to  perform  to  bring  order  out  of  this 
interminable  chaos,  to  harmonize  the 
people,  institute*  reforms,  and  give  se- 
curity and  stability  to  the  republic" 


Outt  Terrtforial  Acquisitions. — ^The 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  in  alluding  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  by 
the  United  States,  says; — "VTe  are 
not  among  the  number  of  those  who 
begrudge  the  money  spent  in  our  ter- 
ritorial purchases,  as  the  substantial 
power  we  thus  acquire  has  been  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  us  as  a  nation.  A 
few  years  back  the  peopling  of  the  vast 
regions  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Pacific  would  have  seemed  an 
idle  dream.  Now  it  is  in  rapid  process 
of  accomplishment  "We  trust  never 
again  to  see  so  foolish  a  thing  done  by 
our  national  Senate  as  that  which  re- 
duced the  Gads'den  purchase  to  half  i^s 
original  dimensions,  and  leaves  beyond 
our  borders  inexhaustible  mineral 
treasures.  Partisan  animosity  did  that. 
We  should  be  loth  to  see  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  present  Senate  guilty  of  any 
such  meanness.  Whatever  territorial 
acquisitions  can  be  made  by  Secretary 
Seward  at  reasonable  rates  should  be 
indorsed,  provided  l^e  land  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  become  useful  to  our  future 
career,  and  we  believe  that  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  the  general 
favor  with  which  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  was  greeted.  Tho  magnitude 
of  our  empire  is  the  thing  that  renders 
it  roost  attractive  to  the  swarming  Bul- 
lions of  Europe,  who  feed  the  mighty 
current  of  emigration  to  which  we  owe 
80  much  of  our  national  greatness.  If 
England  were  to  cede  all  British  Amer- 
ica to  us,  it  would  in  our  hands  con- 
tribute more  to  swell  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  than  it  ever 
could  as  her  own  colony." 
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THE 


tl4B  will  >bo*. 

PiirltiK  111  et1«t«nna  It  hmt  tif«nri1  pollf^^npati  (h^-  Uv«i  nrit>«utMven(««i>thotiMii4  pnuii^, 
Atid  hKi  pall],  in  Ifntj^H,  ttwut  |4tiO,WD  to  ihm  IkmlllM  aad  n]>re«4ii(AtlT«i  of  fcbu»t  woo  Imtii 
di»ct«u«d  while  iniraibeTB  f)f  ihd  Dumpim^, 

E^P«cl*l  eikr«  In  tli«  wlectioTi  «f  lU  rtftltf,  ctrtet  •eouoto;,  ftud  i^  uf*  lurvftmetit  sf  IM  fna^ 
chjinLe:t«rtj«  thfl  nniBn*f«Eii«iit  of  thli  Curnp&i>^. 

PoUL>li*t  ni*f  b«  i«oor«<l  fQr£ii4)Dwrn«iRtJ  or  fof  L1f*»  »nd  miwi«  pijBbJ*  tC  death,  or  d«  tb« 
fMtt^  ttUVdlB^r  ii  tpedflaid  Ag*.  Vftmlama  muf  bo  pi  Id  Amaaallf,  •eml-AoiififtlTf.  of  qfiua«dri 
t-j  eoaUnu*  during  tb?  tttiM'tiflo  of  Um  pollcj.  ir  tcrcnlTiBbliji  »i>  ib«  p«f  rnctil  for  t«Q  f ««% 

Thii  Oimpwif  ofTen  llbtnl  Mititanoe  In  the  ptj'm^itt  vf  prcml^lm^  by  itLlawlnf  &  etwill  fti* 
ft  portion  tli«r*of,  bf  v^lob  pvtvoni  Are  niiAbbi'd  !«>  MQitri  *  tnfieb  lArfcr  uonunt  of  tQ«arwH» 
tbJti)  o»iii  b4  bdUiD«4  Tor  til*  luitB  Bip«ocllliLrt  la  ut  ili  audi  C^tmpuij^  Tm  putiauiiiri  ms 
r^^lM  of  |»r«CDltUikiL 

Th*  Imi^iiMi  of  IbH*  Cfiin|»iA|r  b«in?  Mcnrii^  [iraat*  nm  dirtdtd  tni^fic  t*w  prrfl^T  h<»l(liw». 
Di^d«D<t&  iHftbU  La  tmMhy  ar  Hld«d  ta  Pullfij',  or  ■p|rttml  kf  th«  MdueiliFii  tif  pmmimm 

Surrender   or  Policies. 

Uta  wid  Endamaant  PttlleiM  ftpcm  vlyfeli  Mi  IbaaI  Ihrei  HnnnKl  pt^ittltia*  b4T«  ^«q  inM. 
40  hi  iiifT«rider«d  tii  tb«  Gorti[janj„  Knd  in  rijultMbI?  connltlftntl'Tiii  r-eit^lirftil  tberafor.  If 
prf»r«fTv4  Hht  pntiT  InpIdk  In  gi»*J  hrillh)  a  p&ld  up  policy  will  h«  I«u6d  fur  iht  unoufli  tiM 
■urrtDdu  t«Iii«  will  par ebaA«w  vlil^b,  in  gv^ml,  unth  Ui^jmptni  vitoli  iMDirKT  or  ruwruut 
P4tli  iw*  Ib  ft  voffl,  ibU  Ouctipftny  ^JT^r^  to  Uiuu  0OEiit«mpLftllnf  LiuiirftiLiaa,  ftlL  \h.9  adVftaUjfiH 
of  ft  amV«iftM  IsiKLrftiicvD  CrNn|MUty. 

Residence  and  Travel. 

No  «xtrft  ebnr^i  ire  nijitlft  b?  tb1t  0;iriiTi\fif ,  /ar  tniTii  or  ntidaom  la  *B)r  elTtllcnd 
til  |b«  Ualtiid  StAU*,  4t  ftU  aeftiooA  ol  tlio  ytftr. 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER 

U  tea  v«)ll  kauwH  m  cba  i.tAodurd  CoEDpiifij  «t  ih^  Si>tith  t£)  r#qrtlre  ftoy  ipveul  vnpllO^tffn 
of  It*  iii«Htfc     ll  }i  BufHcrbfrnt  to  isy  tbitt  It  navAT  buJ  aity  UDjittfill  iomM.  and  In  ftll  lU  dMllOgi 
*i9d  Htvn  Up  fridira  n  fi)rtbf<r  cifDy^iianeo  ofthfl  Ubcnl  p«lr9U««B  U  bft«  lieratofur*  iiiij^jfi^d. 
Vrir  furt^r^iftrUealfti^  applf  ^'*  ^*  Hijuit  UULi^e,  »r  i^uy  uf  iJatf  Iguntjiii*.  Mubl  ^ 
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